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PREFACE. 


The  Great  American  Rebellion — the  second  War  for  our  Indepen- 
dence and  in  behalf  also  of  the  Liberties  of  Mankind,  is  now  happily  ended, 
and  Patriots  and  Philanthropists  here  and  throughout  the  world,  rejoice 
at  its  beneficent  close. 

The  conflict,  though  not  long  in  comparison  with  most  of  the  great  wans 
of  History,  has,  nevertheless,  been  attended  with  losses,  sufferings  and 
privations,  and  with  changes  for  the  common  good,  rarely  equaled. 

At  the  opening  of  the  great  contest,  we  began  to  record  its  most  impor- 
tant events,  and  have,  from  time  to  time,  corrected  the  record  from  official 
and  authoritative  sources.  We  have  taken  time.  It  was  not  our  ambi- 
tion to  issue  the  first  History  of  the  war,  but  to  wait  the  full  development 
of  particular  events  before  we  recorded  them. 

During  the  four  years  of  conflict,  numerous  and  very  significant  events 
have  transpired.  They  have  passed  rapidly,  and  been  observed  with  eager 
interest.  We  could  not  dwell  upon  them  ;  we  were  engrossed  with  pas-, 
sing  and  coming  events.  The  smoke  from  one  field  had  scarcely  risen,  be- 
fore our  vision  was  clouded  by  that  from  another.  But  now  the  obscurity 
and  din  of  war  being  over,  we  can  clearly  and  calmly  survey  the  field. 
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To  loyal  Americans  that  survey  is  of  engrossing  interest,  in  view  of  the 
awful  sacrifice  of  blood,  the  vast  expenditure  of  treasure,  and  the  benefi- 
cent results  flowing,  and  yet  to  flow  from  the  contest.  There  will  be  few 
households  in  our  land,  into  which  a  History  of  its  great  events  will  not 
lind  its  way.  In  this  work  we  have  aimed  to  meet  the  great  popular 
want ;  to  make  it  full  and  complete  in  matter,  neat  and  substantial  in 
style,  and  moderate  in  price, — in  size  all  that  the  people  have  time  to 
read,  and  in  cost,1  within  their  means   to  purchase. 

Military  movements  are  best  explained  by  the  aid  of  Maps  and  Dia- 
grams, o(  which  we  give  a  large  number,  in  immediate  connection  with 
their  descriptions.  Accurate  Portraits  impress  upon  the  reader's  mind 
true  images  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  times,  and  very  many  of 
those  are  also  given. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CAUSES  OF  THE    REBELLION. 

No  Excuse  for  the  Rebellion — Different  Social  Systems — Effect  of  Discussion — 
Colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Jamestown  Contrasted — Effects  of  their  Opposite 
Characters — Early  Slave-holders  Opposed  to  the  System — South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  Exceptions — Their  Opposition  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  to  the  Federal  Constitution — The  Pretext  for  Secession. 

The  recent  revolt  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  American 
Union  is  without  just  excuse.  The  impartial  historian  will 
seek  in  vain  for  an  adequate  cause.  They  were  enjoying  their 
usual  prosperity.  They  had  the  full  protection  of  the  most 
liberal  and  beneficent  government  the  world  had  ever  known. 
All  their  rights  as  individuals  and  as  States  had  been  scrupu- 
lously respected,  and  but  one  source  of  difference  and  aliena- 
tion existed.  The  North  relied  upon  voluntary  and  compen- 
sated labor — the  South  upon  servile  and  enforced  labor.  This 
radical  difference  in  the  labor  of  the  two  sections,  produced, 
necessarily,  wide  differences  in  their  industrial  and  social  hab- 
its, and  led  to  frequent  conflicts  of  opinion  and  of  interest. 

It  cannot  now  be  successfully  disputed  that  the  South  was 
unwilling  to  submit  her  system  of  labor  to  a  free  and  unre- 
stricted competition  with  that  of  the  North  ;  but  sought,  by 
special  legislation  in  her  behalf,  to  secure  for  it  special  protec- 
tion. In  the  discussions  and  controversies  which  that  effort 
provoked,  not  only  in  Congress,  but  throughout  the  country  and 
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the  world,  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  competing  systems 
were  freely  and  fully  canvassed,  and  public  opinion  became 
enlightened  and  vigorous,  in  approval  or  dissent. 

The  practical  effect  of  those  discussions  was  to  separate  the 
parties  to  them  more  widely,  and  to  produce  in  each  a  firmer 
attachment  to  its  peculiar  opinions,  — the  friends  of  slavery 
became  more  and  more  exacting,  and  its  opponents  less  and 
less  disposed  to  yield  to  its  claims. 

The  South  saw  in  the  growing  opposition  to  her  system,  and 
in  the  rapidly  increasing  population  and  wealth  of  the  North 
and  West,  her  loss  of  political  control  in  the  national  councils. 
She  broke  away  from  her  alliance  with  the  North,  simply  be- 
cause the  public  opinion  of  that  section,  enlightened  by  dis- 
cussion, would  not  admit  that  slavery  was  a  better  foundation 
for  a  republic  than  freedom,  and  would  not  secure  to  it,  for  all 
time,  an  indefinite  expansion  and  full  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Earlier  in  the  world's  history,  the  ideas  which  Southern 
statesmen  sought  to  diffuse  and  embody  in  the  laws  of  this 
country,  might  have  been  received  with  more  favor,  and  more 
congenial  soils  than  our  own  might  have  been  found  in  which 
to  plant  them. 

On  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  abstract,  and  of  the  rela- 
tive justice  or  injustice  of  its  former  claims,  the  people  of  the 
North  have  been  divided  ;  and  from  interest,  the  love  of  peace, 
or  other  causes,  a  minority  conceded,  and  conceded  often  dis- 
gracefully, to  the  exactions  of  its  friends,  until  Secession  ended 
all  Concession,  and  an  attack  upon  the  national  flag  cemented 
into  a  united  phalanx  all  parties  and  all  interests. 

The  terrible  rebellion  which  has  inflicted  upon  us  such  dire 
calamities,  is  the  direct  off-shoot  of  slavery.  The  proof  is 
found  on  nearly  every  page  of  our  recent  history  ;  and  the 
germ  of  the  mischief  was  early  planted  and  rooted  in  the  soil, 
which,  in  the  end,  it  so  bitterly  cursed. 
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A  careful  and  candid  review  of  the  leading  controversies 
between  the  two  sections,  from  the  origin  of  the  Government, 
to  their  dreadful  culmination  in  the  rebellion,  forms,  therefore, 
a  fitting  prelude  to  the  tragic  scenes  which  attended  its  pro- 
gress. 

Our  country  had  a  peculiar  origin.  The  world  was  gray- 
headed  at  its  birth.  It  was  over  five  thousand  five  hundred 
years  old,  when  the  land  which  is  now  our  fair  heritage,  was 
but  the  abode  of 

"Wild  beasts,  or  of  wilder  men." 

The  old  world  had,  meanwhile,  made  great  progress  in  the 
arts  of  life,  and  in  the  science  of  government.  It  had  risen 
gradually,  through  oceans  of  blood,  from  barbarism  to  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  some  of  its  nations  were  highly  enlightened.  In  the 
latter,  the  gross  tyranny  and  abuses  of  the  darker  ages  had 
been  superseded  by  a  more  general  equality  of  privileges,  and 
by  better  provisions  for  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  the 
masses.  But  in  the  best  of  them,  the  common  people  enjoyed 
but  slender  means  for  the  improvement  of  their  condition. 
As  a  rule,  the  child  was  born  to  a  nearly  inevitable  condition. 
The  governments  and  laws  of  society  made  distinctions  irre- 
spective of  individual  merit,  and  plenty  or  penury,  eminence 
or  obscurity,  were  the  accidents  —  the  heritage  of  birth.  So 
fixed  and  powerful  were  the  governments  and  ruling  classes. 
and  so  poor  and  ignorant  the  masses,  that  reforms  could  hard- 
ly be  hoped  for  in  the  lands  in  which  old  abuses  had  become 
so  deeply  rooted,  and  so  widely  ramified. 

But  the  discovery  of  a  new  Continent,  separated  from  the 
old  world  by  broad  oceans,  furnished  just  the  field  in  which 
to  inaugurate  the  desired  reforms,  to  found,  on  the  right  basis, 
a  new  social  and  governmental  system.  The  experiment  be- 
gun, with  a  single  exception,  most  flatteringly.  The  virgin 
continent  was  first  peopled  mainly  from  England — the  most 
enlightened  and  liberal  of  the  old  nations,  and  the  emigrants 
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were  among  the  most  enterprising  and  virtuous  of  her  popula- 
tion. They  were  friends  of  Christianity,  education  and  free- 
di  in.  They  came,  leaving  behind  them  all  the  old  and  consol- 
idated abuses,  to  found  a  government  in  which  the  people 
wore  to  be  the  depositaries  of  power. 

Had  such  been  the  disposition  and  habits  of  all  the  emi- 
grants, happy  indeed  would  it  have  been  for  mankind,  and  the 
History  of  the  Great  American  Rebellion  would  not  then  have 
been  written.  But  an  element  of  discord,  and  ultimately  of 
blood  and  terrible  suffering,  was  also  introduced,  and  the  result 
has  been  a  generation  of  angry  and  bitter  discussion,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  years  of  cruel  war. 

Plymouth  Rock,  in  New  England,  and  Jamestown,  in  Vir- 
ginia, were  the  first  points  settled  in  this  country.  They  were 
not  only  the  earliest  settlements  made,  they  were  also  repre- 
sentative settlements,  "each  producing  fruit  after  its  kind." 
Plymouth  was  settled  by  "a  band  of  Puritans,  dissenters  from 
the  Established  Church  of  England,  persecuted  for  their  relig- 
ious opinion,  and  seeking,  in  a  foreign  land,  that  liberty  of 
conscience  which  their  own  country  denied  theni."a  James- 
town was  settled  by  a  company  of  "noblemen,  gentlemen  and 
merchants."1*  Of  the  one  hundred  and  five  persons  destined 
to  form  the  colony,  there  were  but  "twelve  laborers  and  few 
mechanics  ;  the  rest  were  composed  of  gentlemen  of  fortune, 
and  of  persons  of  no  occupation,  mostly  of  idle  and  dissolute 
habits."0  And  from  the  settlement  at  Plymouth  has  sprung 
a  race,  kindred,  in  all  its  nobler  elements,  to  the  parent  stock. 
Their  descendants  have  carried  with  them,  throughout  New 
England  and  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  that  love  of 
liberty,  that  respect  for  the  dignity  and  the  rights  of  labor, 
and  those  ample  provisions  for  the  education  and  elevation  of 
the  m asses,  which  led  the  old  Pilgrims  to  enact,  "in  order  that 
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learning  might  not  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  our  fathers,  that 
every  township  should  maintain  a  school  for  reading  and  wri- 
ting, and  every  town  of  a  hundred  householders  a  grammar 
school,  with  a  teacher  qualified  to  fit  youths  for  the  University." 

From  the  settlement  at  Jamestown  has  sprung  a  race  of  di- 
rectly opposite  characteristics,  of  which  Gov.  Berkeley,  of  Va., 
was  an  early  representative,  who,  in  1671,  said,  in  a  report  to 
the  Privy  Councils,  "I  thank  God,  there  are  no  free  schools 
nor  printing,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have,  these  hundred 
years  ;  for  learning  has  brought  disobedience  and  heresy  and 
sects  into  the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged  them  and 
libels  against  the  best  government  :     God  keep  us  from  both." 

While  there  have  been  many  individual  exceptions  to  the 
prevailing  rule, —  some  of  the  noblest  minds  and  hearts  that 
ever  adorned  the  race  having  sprung  from  the  colony  at  James- 
town, and  who  were  so,  not  in  consequence,  but  despite  of  the 
institutions  and  habits  which  were  there  established,  the  rule 
itself,  nevertheless,  holds  good  ;  and  two  widely  differing  or- 
ders of  society  were  then  'planted  upon  our  soil.  The  social 
usages,  and  the  individual  habits  and  interests  of  those  two 
orders  were  so  diverse,  that  when  they  came  to  act  under  a 
common  government,  conflicts  of  opinion  and  of  interest  at 
once  arose,  and  which  the  progress  of  time  immeasurably  in- 
creased ;  until  the  most  bitter  and  violent  discussions  were 
succeeded  by  violence  to  individuals,  outrage  upon  territorial 
rights,  and,  finally,  a  deadly  thrust  at  the  national  life. 

The  true  nature  of  these  inherent  differences,  and  the 
sources  of  our  national  disorders,  are  thus  forcibly  traced  in  a 
recent  work  :a 

"When,  in  the  eventful  year  1620,  the  ocean  bore  on  its 
turbulent  bosom  a  band  of  Puritans  to  Massachusetts  and  a 
cargo  of  negroes  to  Virginia,  it  deposited  on  our  soil  two  hos- 

»Baron3  of  the  South. 
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tile  elements, —  the  seeds  of  two  rival  social  systems, —  the 
story  of  whose  growth  and  expansion,  of  whose  competitions 
and  aggressions,  forms  the  distinctive  history  of  the  Republic, 
down  to  this  day. 

"The  May-Flower  brought  the  germ  of  a  civilization  in  which 
thought  is  free, —  learning  diffused  like  the  light, —  law  made 
the  equal  bulwark  of  every  individual, — labor  compensated  and 
honored  ;  a  civilization  in  which  the  rights  of  every  man  are 
recognized,  the  prerogatives  of  every  class  and  sect  protected, 
and  the  largest  development  of  the  whole  body  of  society  en- 
couraged. 

"The  Dutch  ship  brought,  with  its  menial  cargo,  the  germ  of 
a  social  order  radically  different, — a  social  order  that  regards 
the  State  as  existing  solely  for  the  benefit  of  a  dominant  class, 
which  it  arms  accordingly  with  absolute  and  irresponsible 
power,  and  to  which  the  other  members  of  the  community  are 
related  as  cattle  are  related  to  their  owners, — asocial  order  in 
which  justice  is  ignored,  learning  restricted,  genius  and  enter- 
prise discouraged,  labor  extorted  and  dishonored,  the  dictates 
of  religion  contemned,  all  improvement  vetoed,  and  the  organ- 
ic forces  that  are  intended  to  develop  and  magnify  a  state 
stricken  with  deadly  paralysis. 

"It  should  have  been  morally  self-evident,  in  the  beginning, 
that  these  two  social  orders  could  never  mature — within  the 
same  national  domain  — without  coming  into  collision,  shock- 
ing the  government  to  its  centre,  and  involving  the  destruction 
of  at  least  one  of  the  antagonistic  interests.  The  event  was 
inevitable  as  the  working  of  instincts  in  the  blood,  its  fulfil- 
ment only  a  question  of  time. 

"The  antithesis  has  a  yet  deeper  root.  The  Puritans  who 
came  to  Massachusetts  left  a  sturdy  brotherhood  in  England, 
who  overturned  the  throne  of  Charles  I.,  reared  a  Common- 
wealth out  of  the  chaos  of  civil  war,  and  engendered  among 
the  English  people  a  republican  spirit,  that  allowed  the  king- 
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dom  no  rest  till  bounds  were  set  to  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
the  rights  of  the  subject  fortified  by  law.  The  Cavaliers  who 
settled  in  Virginia — assuming  the  charge  of  that  peculiar 
'property' brought  over  by  the  Dutch  slave-trader — were  of 
that  effeminate  and  supercilious  nobility  that  drew  the  lance 
in  behalf  of  the  oppressive  Stuarts  ;  that  poured  out  treasure 
and  life  so  profusely  in  defence  of  a  family  whose  crafty  malice 
was  equaled  only  by  its  scandalous  vices  and  impotent  imbe- 
cility ;  and  that  resisted  with  such  virulent  hostility  the  spirit 
of  political  reform  marshalled  under  Cromwell  and  William  of 
Orange. 

"Thus  the  two  parties  —  the  representatives  of  liberty  and 
oppression  —  whose  struggles  comprise  the  glory  and  shame  of 
English  history  in  the  seventeenth  century,  delegated  their 
quarrel  to  the  new  empire  then  rising  in  the  West  ;  and  here, 
accordingly,  under  modified  conditions,  we  are  fighting  to 
reach  an  issue  far  grander  and  more  momentous  than  that 
which  banished  James  II.  and  gave  a  new  dynasty  to  England. 

"The  two  antagonistic  systems  found  congenial  soil  in  the 
places  where  they  were  planted.  Freedom  was  cherished  in 
Massachusetts,  slavery  was  fostered  in  Virginia.  There  was  a 
momentary  effort,  it  is  true,  to  establish  an  aristocracy  in  the 
Puritan  Colony  ;  but  it  was  found  hostile  to  the  temper  of 
the  province.  It  is  true,  also,  that  slavery  obtained  a  tempo- 
rary footing  in  this  Colony,  as  in  all  the  other  Colonies,  and 
that  the  slave-trade  formed  an  important  part  of  the  early 
commerce  of  New  England.  But  it  was  impossible  that  the 
system  should  long  survive,  in  opposition  to  that  intense  love 
of  freedom  which  was  the  salt  of  the  otherwise  unsavory  char- 
acter of  the  Puritans,  and  in  the  face  of  the  institutions  they 
founded  and  matured.  To  Massachusetts  belongs  the  honor  of 
having  been  the  first  of  the  States  to  abolish  negro  slavery  by 
a  solemn  judicial  decision.  In  Virginia,  the  baleful  plant  of 
despotism  became  rooted  deeper  in  her  growing  polity  in  the 
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process  of  time.  In  the  first  instance,  negroes  were  enslaved 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  heathen  ;  but  as  they  began  to 
be  converted  and  Christianized,  it  became  necessary  to  base 
their  servitude  on  their  alleged  inferiority  as  a  race.  Having 
thus  subverted  the  liberties  of  the  negroes,  the  Virginia  plant- 
ers proceeded  to  curtail  the  rights  of  the  other  race,  and  poor 
white  men  were  disfranchised  by  an  act  of  the  Provincial  As- 
sembly.* 

"The  political  tendencies  of  the  two  Colonies  were  consistent 
with  their  antecedents.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  English 
civil  war,  Massachusetts  indicated  her  sympathies  by  dropping 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  furling,  for  a  while,  the  red  cross 
of  England,  while  Virginia,  with  Maryland,  adhered  to  the 
king,  and  piously  cursed  the  Roundheads  who  were  prevailing 
against  him.f 

"The  extreme  pertinacity  with  which  the  Southern  Colonies 
adhered  to  the  slave  system  is  well  illustrated  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Georgia.  General  James  Oglethorpe — a  member  of 
the  British  Parliament,  and  a  man  whose  enlightened  views 
and  humane  policy  render  him  worthy  of  an  honorable  remem- 
brance— 'conceived  the  idea  of  opening  for  the  poor  of  his 
own  country,  and  for  the  persecuted  Protestants  of  all  nations, 
an  asylum  in  America.'  In  1733,  having  obtained  a  grant 
from  the  king,  he  landed  at  Savannah  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  emigrants,  and  commenced  a  settlement.  In  this  in- 
fant society,  slavery  was  strictly  prohibited,  and  pronounced, 
'not  only  immoral,  but  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England.' 

"But,  unfortunately  for  this  attempt  to  plant  a  free  state, 
most  of  the  first  emigrants  were  not  accustomed  to  labor. 
'The  Colony  did  not  prosper/  and  the  colonists  began  to  com- 
plain that  they  were  prohibited  the  use  of  slave  labor.     'The 


*Hilclreth's  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I.  pp.  533,  524. 
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regulations  of  the  trustees  began  to  be  evaded,  and  the  laws 
against  slavery  were  not  rigidly  enforced.  At  first,  slaves  from 
South  Carolina  were  hired  for  short  periods  ;  then  for  a  hun- 
dred years,  or  during  life  ;  and  a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
negro  paid  in  advance.'  In  this  way  the  insidious  system 
rooted  itself  in  the  new  State  ;  slave-traders  sailed  boldly  for 
Africa  from  the  port  of  Savannah  ;  the  trustees,  baffled  in 
their  humane  endeavor,  resigned  their  charter  ;  and  Georgia 
obeyed  the  fatal  gravitation  that  has  carried  her  sister  States 
into  the  slough  of  slavery.* 

"General  Oglethorpe  returned  to  England  in  1743,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  writing  against  slavery  and  the  im- 
pressment of  seamen.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Granville 
Sharp,  he  alludes  to  his  former  connection  with  the  Colony  of 
Georgia  :  'My  friends  and  I  settled  the  Colony  of  Georgia, 
and  by  charter  were  established  trustees,  to  make  laws,  &c. 
We  determined  not  to  suffer  slavery  there.  But  the  slave- 
merchants  and  their  adherents  occasioned  us  not  only  much 
trouble,  but  at  last  got  the  then  government  to.  favor  them. 
We  would  not  suffer  slavery  (which  is  against  the  Gospel  as 
well  as  the  fundamental  law  of  England)  to  be  authorized 
under  our  authority  ;  we  refused,  as  trustees,  to  make  a  law 
permitting  such  a  horrid  crime.  The  government,  finding  the 
trustees  firmly  resolved  not  to  concur  with  what  they  believed 
unjust,  took  away  the  charter,  by  which  no  law  could  be  passed 
without  our  consent.'f 

"We  have  heard  it  argued  that  the  system  of  slavery  at  the 
South  was  forced  upon  a  reluctant  people  in  the  beginning  ; 
but  facts,  we  apprehend,  will  scarcely  warrant  the  plea.  The 
whole  system  of  colonial  slavery  was  illegal  under  the  law  of 
England  ;  and,  though  it  was  fostered  in  some  instances  by 


♦Wilson's  Am.  Hist,  pp.  262,  265,  266. 
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government,  it  appears  that  nothing  stronger  than  the  cupid- 
ity of  traders,  the  propensity  to  idleness,  and  the  pride  of  caste 
among  colonists,  gave  it  footing  on  our  shores.  In  the  North, 
the  more  enterprising  habits  and  more  solid  moral  qualities  of 
the  people, —  uniting  with  a  more  stimulating  and  rigorous  cli- 
mate,—  prevented  slavery  from  striking  its  roots  deeply  into 
our  social  system.  But  at  the  South,  the  predilections  of  the 
early  immigrants  led  them  to  welcome  slave  labor,  and  their 
descendants  —  influenced  by  temper  and  by  custom  —  came  to 
esteem  it  indispensable  to  their  station,  their  passions,  and 
their  existence." 

In  the  earlier  history  of  the  country,  however,  the  strong 
advocates  and  defenders  of  slavery  were  confined  to  a  compar- 
atively few  of  the  Southern  States.  It  was  then  quite  gene- 
rally regarded  as  an  evil,  which  would  be  only  temporary,  and 
of  which  time  would  rid  them.  At  that  early  day,  it  was  com- 
mon for  Southern  men  to  speak  against  slavery,  and  to  criti- 
cise it  in  its  economical  and  social  aspects.  Alexander  H.  Ste- 
vens, who  subsequently  became  the  rebel  Vice  President,  re- 
proached the  fathers  of  the  Eepublic  in  1859,  for  not  giving 
their  hearty  and  unqualified  support  to  slavery.  He  said 
uthev  did  not  understand  it."  "I  admit,"  said  he,  "that  all 
the  public  men  of  the  Soum  loere  once  against  it,  but  they  did 
not  understand  it."  In  March,  1861,  he  spoke  thus  in  Savan- 
nah :  "African  slavery,  as  it  exists  among  us,  is  the  proper 
status  of  the  negro.  *  *  The  prevailing  ideas  entertained  by 
Jefferson,  and  most  of  the  leading  statesmen,  at  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  the  old  Constitution,  were  that  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  African  was  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  ; 
that  it  was  wrong,  socially,  morally  and  politically.  *  *  * 
Those  ideas,  however,  were  fundamentally  wrong."  Such  were 
the  earlier  and  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  slave-holders  of 
the  South,  before  habit,  interest,  passion  and  pride  had  blinded 
their  judgments  to  its  enormity. 
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But  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  with  certain  influ- 
ential minds  in  other  States  of  the  South,  a  very  different  sen- 
timent prevailed, —  a  sentiment  which  manifested  hostility  to 
the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  those 
which  lay  at  the  foundation,  and  grew  out  of  the  Revolution. 
That  was  an  aristocratic  sentiment,  popularly  and  forcibly 
enunciated  in  the  proposition,  that  "Capital  should  own  labor  ;" 
or  in  the  later  and  more  audacious  phrase  of  the  late  rebel 
Vice-President,  that  "the  foundations  of  the  new  government 
are  laid  upon  the  great  truth  that  slavery, —  subordination  to 
the  superior  race, —  is  the  negro's  natural  condition,  that  it  is 
the  first  government  in  the  history  of  the  world, —  what  aston- 
ishing progress  ! — based  upon  that  great  physical,  moral  and 
philosophical  truth  !  and  that  the  stone  which  was  rejected  by 
the  first  builders  is,  in  the  new  edifice,  become  the  head  of  the 
corner  I" 

South  Carolina  has  always  been  the  gniding  spirit  of  that 
sentiment,  and  has  manifested  her  unflinching  devotion  to  it 
throughout  her  whole  career.  In  that  she  has  had  the  hearty 
sympathy  of  the  political  leaders  in  Georgia.  Those  two 
States  carped  about  the  phraseology  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. The  following  paragraph  in  the  original  draft  of 
that  instrument,  preferring  charge  against  the  king  of  Great 
Britian,  was  stricken  out,  on  motion  of  the  Georgia  delegation  : 

"He  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human  nature  itself,  viola- 
ting its  most  sacred  rights  of  life  and  liberty,  in  the  persons  of 
a  distant  people  who  never  offended  him,  captivating  and  car- 
rying them  into  slavery  in  another  hemisphere,  or  to  incur 
miserable  death  in  their  transportation  thither.  This  pirati- 
cal warfare,  the  opprobrium  of  infidel  powers,  is  the  warfare  of 
the  christian  king  of  Great  Britain.  Determined  to  keep  a 
market  where  men  should  be  bought  and  sold,  he  has  at 
length  prostituted  his  negative  for  suppressing  any  legislative 
attempt  to  prohibit  and  restrain  this  execrable  commerce." 
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South  Carolina  voted  once  against  the  adoption  of  the  Dec- 
laration, and  finally  gave  her  reluctant  assent  to  it  for  the  sake 
of  seeming  unanimity.  But  that  assent  was  heartless  and  in- 
sincere ;  for,  when  doubt  hung  over  the  issue  of  the  contest, 
her  Commissioners  made  propositions  to  the  British  Command- 
er, which  were  equivalent  to  an  offer  from  the  State,  to  return 
to  the  British  crown. 

Not  only  was  her  opposition  shown  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  during  the  progress  of  the  war,  but  she 
manifested  hesitancy  also  in  regard  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, in  which  Georgia  also  concurred.  They  both  strongly 
urged  that  the  slave  trade  should  be  protected  by  the  Federal 
Constitution,  as  an  indispensable  pre-requisite  to  its  receiving 
their  assent.  Said  Mr.  Buttledge,  of  South  Carolina,  while 
opposing  a  tax  on  the  importation  of  slaves  :  "The  true  ques- 
tion, at  present,  is,  whether  the  Southern  States  shall,  or  shall 
not,  be  parties  to  the  Union."  Mr.  Pinckney,  also,  of  South 
Carolina,  said,  "South  Carolina  can  never  receive  the  plan  of 
the  Constitution,  if  it  prohibits  the  slave-trade."*  For  the 
sake  of  unanimity,  and  to  organize  a  complete  union  of  all  the 
States,  a  compromise  was  made,  by  which,  for  twenty  years, 
no  restrictions  were  to  be  imposed  upon  the  traffic  in  slaves. 

Here  the  government  committed  its  great  initial  error, — 
made  its  first  important  concession  to  the  demands  of  slave- 
holders, by  which  that  enormity  of  enormities,  the  foreign 
slave-trade,  was  continued  for  twenty  years  ;  and  South  Car- 
olina and  Georgia  accepted  the  concession  and  entered  tOae 
Union. 

"But  there  was  also  another  sentiment,  of  a  kindred  per- 
versity, which  prevailed  in  the  same  quarter.  This  is  vividly 
portrayed  by  John  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  General  Gates,  dated 
at  Philadelphia,  23d  March,  1776  :  'However,  my  dear  friend 

♦Elliott's  Debates,  Vol.  V.,  p.  457. 
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Gates,  all  our  misfortunes  arise  from  a  single  source  :  the 
resistance  of  the  Southern  colonies  to  Republican  Government/ 

"And  he  proceeds  to  declare  in  strong  language,  that  'popu- 
lar principles  and  axioms  were  abhorrent  to  the  inclinations  of 
the  barons  of  the  South/  This  letter  was  written  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Revolution.  At  a  later  period  of  his  life,  John 
Adams  testifies  again  to  the  discord  between  the  North  and 
the  South  ;  and  he  refers  particularly  to  the  period  after  the 
Federal  Constitution,  saying  :  'The  Northern  and  the  South- 
ern States  were  invariably  fixed  in  opposition  to  each  other/ 
(See  letter  to  James  Lloyd,  11th  Feb.,  1815,  John  Adams' 
Works,  vol.  x.,  p.  19.)  This  was  before  any  question  of  tariff, 
or  of  free  trade,  or  before  the  growing  fortunes  of  the  North 
had  awakened  Southern  jealousy.  The  whole  opposition  had 
its  root  in  slavery — as  also  had  the  earlier  resistance  to  Repub- 
lican Government. 

"In  the  face  of  these  influences,  the  Union  was  formed,  but 
the  seeds  of  conspiracy  were  latent  in  its  bosom.  The  spirit 
already  revealed  was  scarcely  silenced  ;  it  was  not  destroyed. 
It  still  existed,  rankling,  festering,  burning  to  make  itself  man- 
ifest. At  the  mention  of  slavery,  it  always  appeared  full-arm- 
ed, with  barbarous  pretensions.  Even  in  the  first  Congress 
under  the  Constitution  —  at  the  presentation  of  that  famous 
petition  where  Benjamin  Franklin  simply  called  upon  Congress 
to  step  to  the  verge  of  its  powers  to  discourage  every  species 
of  traffic  in  our  fellow-men  —  this  spirit  broke  forth  in  violent 
threats.  With  a  kindred  lawlessness  it  early  embraced  that 
extravagant  dogma  of  State  rights,  which  has  been,  ever  since, 
the  convenient  cloak  of  treason  and  of  conspiracy.  At  the 
Missouri  question  in  1820,  it  openly  menaced  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union.  Instead  of  throttling  the  monster,  we  submitted 
to  feed  it  with  new  concessions.  Meanwhile  the  conspiracy 
grew,  until,  at  last,  in  1830,  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, it  assumed  the  defiant  front  of  nullification  ;  nor  did  it 
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yield  to  the  irresistible  logic  of  Webster,  or  the  stern  will  of 
Jackson,  without  a  compromise.  The  pretended  ground  of 
complaint  was  the  tariff;  but  Andrew  Jackson,  himself  a  pat- 
riot slave-holder — at  that  time  President  —  saw  the  hollow- 
ness  of  the  complaint.  In  a  confidential  letter,  which  has 
only  recently  been  brought  to  light,  dated  at  Washington,  1st 
May,  1833 — and  which,  during  the  last  winter,  I  had  the  hon- 
or of  reading  and  holding  up  before  the  conspirators  of  the 
Senate,  in  the  original  autograph,  he  says  :  'The  tariff  was 
only  the  pretext,  and  disunion  and  a  Southern  Confederacy 
the  real  object.  The  next  pretext  will  be  the  negro  or  slavery 
question.' 

"Jackson  was  undoubtedly  right  ;  but  the  pretext  which  he 
denounced  in  advance  was  employed  so  constantly  afterwards 
as  to  become  threadbare.  At  the  earliest  presentation  of  abo- 
lition petitions — at  the  Texas  question  —  at  the  compromises 
of  1850  —  at  the  Kansas  question  —  at  the  probable  election  of 
Fremont  —  on  all  these  occasions,  the  Union  was  threatened  by 
the  angry  slave-masters. 

"But  the  conspiracy  has  been  unblushingly  confessed  by  re- 
cent parties  to  it.  Especially  was  this  done  in  the  rebel  Con- 
vention of  South  Carolina. 

"Mr.  Packer  said  :  'Secession  is  no  spasmodic  effort  that  has 
come  suddenly  upon  us.  It  has  been  gradually  culminating 
for  a  long  series  of  years.' 

"Mr.  Inglis  said  :  'Most  of  us  have  had  this  subject  under 
consideration  for  the  last  twenty  years.' 

"Mr.  Keitt  said  :  "I  have  been  engaged  in  this  movement 
ever  since  I  entered  political  life.' 

"Mr.  Rhett,  who  was  in  the  Senate  when  I  first  entered  that 
body,  and  did  not  hesitate  then  to  avow  himself  a  Disunionist, 
said,  in  the  same  Convention  :  'It  is  nothing  produced  by  Mr. 
Lincoln's  election  or  the  non-execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  law. 
It  is  a  matter  which  has  been  gathering  head  for  thirty  years' 
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"The  conspiracy  thus  exposed  by  Jackson  and  confessed  by 
recent  parties  to  it,  was  quickened  by  the  growing  passion  for 
slavery  throughout  the  slave  States.  The  well-known  opinions 
of  the  fathers,  the  declared  convictions  of  all  who  were  most 
eminent  at  the  foundation  of  the  Government,  and  the  exam- 
ple of  Washington  were  all  discarded,  and  it  was  recklessly 
avowed  that  slavery  is  a  divine  institution  —  the  highest  type 
of  civilization — a  blessing  to  master  and  slave  alike — and  the 
very  key-stone  of  our  national  arch.  A  generation  has  grown 
up  with  this  teaching,  so  that  it  is  now  ready  to  say  with  Sa- 
tan, 

"  'Evil,  be  thou  my  good  ;  by  thee  at  least 

Divided  empire  with  heaven's  king  I  hold  : 

As  man  ere  long  and  this  new  world  shall  know.'  "* 

We  shall  see,  in  future  chapters,  convincing  proofs  of  these 
general  statements. 

*Sumner's  oration  at  Cooper  Institute. 
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For  several  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, no  questions  arose  especially  affecting  the  interests  of 
slavery  ;  and  upon  that  subject,  therefore,  there  was  compara- 
tive quiet.  During  that  period,  our  territory  was  extended 
by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  in  1803,  and  Florida  in  1819, 
opening  a  wider  field  for  slave  labor.  The  invention  of  the 
Cotton  Gin,  and  of  improved  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  fabrics,  had  given  a  value  to  that  staple,  and  an 
increased  demand  for  it,  far  exceeding  all  former  experience 
or  expectation. 

This  important  addition  to  the  value  of  the  great  slave-pro- 
duct, gave  a  corresponding  importance  to  the  institution  itself, 
and  led  to  those  energetic  and  persistent  efforts,  to  extend 
and  consolidate  its  powers,  which  have  marked  its  entire  sub- 
sequent history  ;  and  which  culminated  in  the  rebellion. 

In  all  the  contests  which  have  arisen  in  this  country  upon 
the  question  of  slavery,  its  friends  have  always  manifested  a 
peculiar  jealousy  of  those  whose  interests  were  not  identical 
with  their  own.  Their  language  and  their  manner  have  been 
marked  by  a  spirit  of  arrogance  and  dictation,  of  which  few 
parallels  can  be  found  in  the  world's  history,  and  which  is  due 
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to  the  influence  of  their  social  system.  Jefferson,  whose  fore- 
caste,  whose  experience  of  that  system,  and  whose  patriotism 
made  him  a  safe  counsellor,  traces  the  cause  in  a  few  memora- 
ble words : 

"The  whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave  is  a  per- 
petual exercise  of  the  most  boisterous  passions,  the  most  unre- 
mitting despotism,  on  the  one  part,  and  degrading  submission 
on  the  other.     Our  children  see  this,  and  learn  to  imitate  it ; 

for  man  is  an  imitative  animal The  parent  storms,  the 

child  looks  on,  catches  the  lineaments  of  wrath,  puts  on  the 
same  airs  in  the  circle  of  smaller  slaves,  gives  a  loose  rein  to 
the  worst  of  passions  ;  and,  thus  nursed,  educated,  and  daily 
exercised  in  tyranny,  cannot  but  be  stamped  by  its  odious 
pecidiarities.  The  man  must  be  a  prodigy  ivho  can  retain  his 
manners  and  morals  undepraved  by  such  circumstances.  And 
with  what  execration  should  a  statesman  be  loaded,  who,  per- 
mitting one  half  the  citizens  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  the 
other,  transforms  those  into  despots  and  these  into  enemies, 
destroys  the  morals  of  the  one,  and  the  amor  patriot  of  the 
other  !  And  can  the  liberties  of  the  nation  be  thought  a 
when  we  have  removed  their  only  jinn  basis, — a  conviction 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  their  liberties  arc  the  gifts  of 
God,  that  they  are  not  to  be  violated  but  with  his  wrath  ? 
Indeed,  I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  reflect  that  God  is 
just,  that  his  justice  cannot  sleep  forever." 

Prophetic  words  !  fully  and  most  emphatically  verified  in 
the  history  of  the  causes  which  produced,  and  the  events 
which  attended  the  horrid  rebellion. 

The  first  notable  contest,  for  the  manifestation  of  this 
spirit,  arose  upon  the  question  of  admitting  Missouri  into  the 
Union  as  a  State.  It  arose  during  the  month  of  January, 
1819,  on  a  bill  introduced  by  the  delegate  from  that  territory, 
admitting  it  into  the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States.     The  bill  was  appropriately  referred,  and  on 
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the  15th  clay  of  February  following,  Gen.  Tallmadge  submitted 
an  amendment  to  the  bill,  providing  that  the  introduction  of 
shivery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except  for  crimes,  should  be 
prohibited  within  the  bounds  of  the  proposed  State,  and  that 
all  children  born  therein  after  the  admission  thereof  into  the 
Union,  should  be  free  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years.  This 
amendment  was  seconded  by  John  W.  Taylor  of  New  York, 
and  laid  over  for  two  months.  On  the  fifteenth  of  that  month, 
Mr.  Scott  opened  the  debate  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Tallmadge's 
proviso,  by  assuming  the  position  that  Congress  had  no  power 
to  impose  any  restrictions  upon  the  people  of  his  territory,  or 
to  require  their  assent  to  such  a  condition  as  a  pre-requisite 
to  their  admission  into  the  Union.  Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia, 
followed  on  the  same  side,  with  great  warmth,  and  declared 
that  if  the  motion  should  prevail,  it  would  be  the  death  knell 
of  the  American  Union.  Mr.  Clay  insisted  that  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  Congress  extended  no  further  than  to 
guaranty  the  incoming  States  an  admission  into  the  Union, 
whenever  it  should  appear  that  their  form  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment was  republican  ;  that  their  sovereignty  must  remain 
unrestricted.  Mr.  Livermore,  of  New  Hampshire,  replied  in 
an  animated  speech,  and  cited  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
that  if  a  slave  were  entitled  to  a  country  anywhere,  it  was  in 
the  land  of  his  birth,  and  that  as  well  the  safety  and  pros- 
perity of  the  white  population  and  their  children,  who  learn 
despotism,  rather  than  the  principles  of  liberty,  from  the 
degrading  practice,  as  the  interests  and  happiness  of  slaves 
themselves,  required  the  institution  to  be  excluded  from  all 
domain  not  already  under  its  blight.  Mr.  Colston,  of  Vir- 
ginia, replied  in  a  furious  accusation,  that  Mr.  L.  had  been 
speaking  to  the  galleries,  had  endeavored  to  excite  a  servile 
war,  and  deserved  the  fate  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister. 
Mr.  Fuller,  of  Massachusetts,  asserted  that  slaves  were  men, 
and  being  men,  were,  under  our  republican  form  of  gov  in 
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mem,  born  free,  and  entitled  to  liberty  ;  that  it  was  a  viola- 
tion of  principle  to  leave  slavery  in  the  old  States,  and  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  to  permit  it  in  new  ones. 
He  maintained  that  it  was  susceptible  of  the  clearest  demon- 
stration that  the  implied  agreement,  in  the  Constitution,  that 
Congress  should  not  interfere  with  it  in  the  States  where  it 
existed  when  the  Constitution  was  formed,  could  not  be  ex- 
tended by  construction  over  other  territory.  The  debate  was 
protracted  and  sometimes  violent.  It  was  participated  in  by 
others,  and  finally  terminated  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  the  following  peroration  from  Gen.  Tallinadge  : 

"My  resolution  proposes  to  set  bounds  to  the  most  cruel  and 
debasing  slavery  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  It  looks  to 
the  freedom  of  unredeemed  and  unregenerated  human  beings. 
It  is  an  object  interwoven  with  my  existence.  My  purpose  is 
fixed  —  I  shall  not  retract.  If  a  dissolution  of  the  Union 
must  take  place,  let  it  be  so.  If  civil  war,  which  gentlemen 
so  much  threaten,  must  come,  I  can  only  say,  let  it  come.  My 
hold  on  life  is  probably  as  frail  as  that  of  any  man  who  hears 
me  ;  but  while  that  hold  lasts,  it  shall  be  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  my  country — to  the  freedom  of  man.  If  blood  is 
necessary  to  extinguish  any  fire  which  I  have  assisted  to  kin- 
dle, I  can  assure  gentlemen,  while  I  regret  the  necessity,  I 
shall  not  forbear  to  contribute  my  mite.  I  have  the  fortune 
and  the  honor  to  stand  here  as  the  representative  of  freemen 
who  profess  intelligence  to  know  their  rights,  and  who  have 
the  spirit  to  maintain  them.  I  know  the  will  of  my  constit- 
uents ;  and,  regardless  of  consequences,  I  will  avow  it.  As 
their  representative,  I  will  proclaim  their  hatred  to  i  lavery  in 
every  shape.  As  their  representative  here,  I  will  hold  my 
stand  till  this  floor,  with  the  Constitution  of  my  country 
which  supports  it,  shall  sink  beneath  me.  If  I  am  doomed  to 
fall,  I  shall,  at  least,  have  the  painful  consolation  to  believe 
that  I  fall  as  a  fragment  in  the  ruins  of  my  country." 
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The  amendment  was  adopted  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
seventy-three  against  sixty-seven,  and  went  to  the  Senate, 
where  the  hill  was  lost.  The  proviso  was  advocated  in  that 
body  by  several  Senators,  among  whom  was  Rufus  King  of 
New  York,  who  concluded  his  able  argument  as  follows  : 

"Slavery  cannot  exist  in  Missouri  without  the  consent  of 
Congress.  The  question  is  a  new  one,  it  being  the  first 
instance  in  which  an  inquiry  respecting  slavery,  in  a  case  so 
free  from  the  influence  of  the  ancient  laws  and  usages  of  the 
country,  has  come  before  the  Senate.  The  territory  of  Mis- 
souri is  beyond  our  ancient  limits,  and  the  inquiry  whether 
slavery  shall  exist  there  is  open  to  the  arguments  which  might 
be  employed  had  slavery  never  existed  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  question  of  no  ordinary  importance.  Freedom  and 
slavery  are  the  parties  which  stand  this  day  before  the  Senate, 
and  upon  its  decision  the  empire  of  the  one  or  the  other  will 
be  established  in  the  new  State  which  we  are  about  to  admit 
into  the  Union. 

"If  slavery  be  permitted  in  Missouri,  with  the  climate  and 
soil  and  in  the  circumstances  of  this  territory,  what  hope  can 
be  entertained  that  it  will  ever  be  prohibited  in  any  of  the 
new  States  that  will  be  formed  in  the  immense  region  west  of 
the  Mississippi?  Will  the  co-extensive  establishment  of 
Slavery  and  of  new  States  throughout  this  region  lessen  the 
danger  of  domestic  insurrection,  or  of  foreign  aggression  ? 
Will  this  manner  of  executing  the  great  trust  of  admitting 
new  States  into  the  Union,  contribute  to  assimilate  our  man- 
ners and  usuages,  to  increase  our  mutual  affection  and  confi- 
dence, ai  d  to  establish  that  equality  of  benefits  and  burdens 
which  co  tstitutes  the  true  basis  of  our  strength  and  union  ? 
Will  the  militia  of  the  nation,  which  must  furnish  our  sol- 
diers and  seamen,  increase  as  slaves  increase  1  Will  the 
actual  disproportion  in  the  military  service  of  the  nation  be 
thereby  diminished — a  disproportion  that  will  be,  as  it  has 
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been,  readily  borne  as  between  the  original  States,  because  it 
arises  out  of  their  compact  of  union,  but  which  may  become 
a  badge  of  inferiority,  if  required  for  the  protection  of  those 
who,  being  free  to  choose,  persist  in  the  establishment  of 
maxims,  the  inevitable  effect  of  which  will  deprive  them  of 
the  power  to  contribute  to  the  common  defense  and  even  of 
the  ability  to  protect  themselves  ?  There  are  limits  within 
which  our  federal  system  must  stop.  No  one  supposes  it  can 
be  indefinitely  extended.  We  are  now  about  to  pass  our 
original  boundary.  If  this  can  be  done  without  affecting  the 
principles  of  our  free  government,  it  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  the  most  vigilant  attention  to  plant,  cherish,  and  sustain 
the  principles  of  liberty  in  the  new  States  that  may  be  formed 
beyond  our  ancient  limits.  But  if,  instead  of  freedom,  slavery 
is  to  prevail  and  spread  as  we  extend  our  dominion,  can  any 
reflecting  man  fail  to  see  the  necessity  of  giving  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government  greater  powers,  to  enable  it  to  afford  the 
protection  that  will  be  demanded  of  it — powers  that  it  will 
be  difficult  to  control,  and  which  may  prove  fatal  to  the  pub- 
lic liberties  ?" 

The  application  was  renewed  by  Mr.  Scott,  in  the  next 
Congress,  which  assembled  in  December.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  that  time  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  members,  of  which  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  were 
republicans,  twenty-seven  in  opposition,  and  five  neutral. 
The  Senate  consisted  of  thirty-eight  members,  of  which  thirty- 
one  were  republican,  and  seven  in  opposition.  On  the  14th 
of  that  month,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  after  an  appro- 
priate exordium,  introduced  a  resolution  to  raise  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  prohibiting  by  law  the 
introduction  of  slaves  into  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  which  was  laid  over  for  two  days  by 
request  of  the  mover,  and  then  postponed  to  the  second  Mon- 
day of  the  ensuing  January.     On  the  twenty-fourth  of  the 
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fame  month,  Mr.  Taylor  moved  a  further  postponement  of 
the  Missouri  bill,  which  called  forth  an  animated  and  pro- 
longed debate,  in  which  Messrs.  Livermore  and  Claggett  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  Cushman  of  Massachusetts,  sustained 
the  motion,  and  Messrs.  Scott  of  Missouri  territory,  Lowndes 
of  South  Carolina,  Floyd  of  Virginia,  Cook  of  Illinois,  and 
Brush  and  Campbell  of  Ohio,  opposed  it,  when  the  question 
was  taken  and  lost  ;  ayes,  eighty-seven  ;  noes,  eighty-six. 
But  the  House  adjourned  for  the  day  without  further  action. 
On  the  26th,  the  House  went  into  committee  of  the  whole  on 
this  bill,  when  Mr.  Storrs  of  New  York  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  the  second  section,  prohibiting  slavery  north  of  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel  of  latitude. 

On  this  a  debate  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Randolph  of 
Virginia,  Lowndes  of  South  Carolina,  Mercer  of  Virginia, 
Brush  of  Ohio,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Storrs  of  New  York,  and 
Clay  of  Kentucky,  followed  each  other  successively.  The 
question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment,  and  decided  in 
the  negative.  The  reading  then  proceeded  to  the  fourth  sec- 
tion, when  Mr.  Taylor  of  New  York  proposed  to  insert  in  that 
Bection  the  following  proviso  : 

"And  shall  ordain  and  establish  that  there  shall  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  State,  otherwise 
than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted  ;  provided  always  that  any  person 
escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully 
claimed  in  any  other  State,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  re- 
claimed and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor 
or  service  as  aforesaid  ;  and  provided  also  that  the  said  pro- 
vision shall  not  be  construed  to  alter  the  condition  or  civil 
rights  of  any  person  now  held  to  service  in  said  territory." 
This  brought  the  subject  of  slavery  distinctly  before  the  com- 
mittee, when  it  rose  and  obtained  leave  to  sit  again. 

On  the  27th,  the  debate  was  resumed,  when  Mr.  Foot  of 
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Connecticut,  moved  a  further  postponement,  in  order  to  afford 
the  opportunity  for  the  House  to  consider  a  motion  for  the 
prohibition  of  slavery  altogether,  west  of  the  Mississippi.  He 
desired  the  adoption  of  such  a  prohibition,  in  order  that  all 
the  territories  in  that  quarter  might  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  north-western  territory,  under  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  and  so  that  the  question  now  agitating  Congress  might 
be  then  left  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  the  States  to 
be  formed  out  of  that  territory,  and  afterwards  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  settle  any  ultimate  matters 
growing  out  of  it.     But  the  motion  did  not  prevail. 

Mr.  Taylor  then  delivered  a  speech  in  support  of  his  mo- 
tion, in  which  he  said  : 

"It  was  reseived  for  America  to  exhibit,  on  an  extensive 
scale,  an  example  of  independent  States  uniting  for  the 
general  welfare,  surrendering  a  part  of  their  sovereignty 
to  a  newly  created  Government,  and  authorizing  it  to  con- 
stitute other  States  similar  to  themselves.  The  power  of 
admitting  new  States  into  the  Union  had  no  more  appli- 
cation to  this  territory  than  it  had  to  Chili  and  Peru.  It 
was  a  foreign  province,  alien  to  our  laws,  customs,  and 
institutions.  It  sustained  none  of  the  conflicts  of  the  revolu- 
tion ;  it  was  purchased  by  no  blood  of  our  fathers,  but  with 
the  wealth  of  their  sons.  If  we  believe  that  the  power  of 
admitting  this  territory  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  without 
first  amending  the  Constitution,  of  which  there  were  once 
grave  doubts,  only  removed  by  necessity,  we  should  consider 
that  as  we  dedicate  the  portion  now  under  consideration,  we 
6hall  probably  decide  the  future  character  of  the  rest.  The 
acquired  domain  probably  contains  more  square  miles  than  all 
the  States  of  the  old  confederacy,  which,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  wise  policy,  may  yet  exhibit  the  fairest  specimens  of 
American  character,  and  the  most  perfect  models  of  free 
government.  *  *  *  *  * 
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"It  is  difficult  for  those  who  admit  slavery  to  be  a  malig- 
nant poison,  to  believe  that  we  consider  it  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  Missouri  that  this  poison  shall  not  be  infused 
into  her  civil  institutions.  And  are  we  not  as  much  bound  in 
our  legislation  to  regard  her  welfare  as  if  we  were  elected  by 
her  people  ?  The  present  generation  is  not  alone,  nor  even 
principally  interested  in  this  question.  If  the  age  of  States 
were  limited  to  the  period  of  human  life,  this  subject  would 
be  comparatively  of  little  importance.  The  statesman  whose 
views  look  not  to  the  future,  is  unworthy  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people.  It  depends  upon  us  in  no  small  degree 
whether,  fifty  years  hence,  the  counties  of  Missouri  shall  be 
cultivated  like  the  garden  of  Pennsylvania,  supporting  a  pop- . 
ulation  of  industrious  freemen,  and  contributing  largely  to  the 
national  wealth  ;  or  whether  they  shall  exhibit  the  cheerless 
spectacle  presented  to  our  view  in  the  neighborhood  of  this 
district  ;  whether  her  portionless  sons  shall  hereafter  become 
companions  of  plantation  negroes,  or  the  independent  cultiva- 
tors of  their  own  fields.  If  improved  land  be  more  valuable 
to  a  State  than  barren  wastes  ;  if  a  compact  population  be 
more  valuable  than  that  which  is  dispersed  ;  if  a  population 
of  freemen  be  better  than  hordes  of  slaves,  we  cannot  hesitate 
in  deciding  what  is  required  by  the  interest  of  the  territory. 

"Is  not  the  amendment  necessary  also  to  the  welfare  of 
the  middling  classes  of  emigrants  throughout  the  Union  ? 
Can  they  flourish  in  a  country  of  slaves  ?  In  civilized  society, 
the  persons  engaged  in  mechanical  arts  constitute  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  its  members.  But  if  information  derived 
from  old  slave-holding  States  be  credited,  that  class  of  their 
free  population  is  constantly  diminishing.  These  arts  have 
been  taught  to  their  slaves,  who  now  perform  the  business  in 
which  free  citizens  were  formerly  employed.  That  part  of 
society  whose  physioal  power  requires  to  be  strengthened  is 
thus  diminished,  and  the  mechanic  is  compelled  to  abandon 
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his  home  in  search  of  employment  in  a  distant  land.  The 
admission  of  Missouri  without  a  restriction  against  slavery,  is 
opposed  by  a  majority  of  the  States  in  the  Union.  These  States, 
it  is  true,  have  parted  with  the  power  of  legislating  on  the 
subject  ;  but  ought  not  their  judgment  and  wishes  to  be  re- 
spected ?  In  business  partnerships  what  would  wisdom  dic- 
tate in  such  a  case  ?  Although  its  managers  or  agents  might 
have  power  to  admit  new  members,  would  they  be  wise  to 
exercise  it  in  a  manner  hostile  to  the  known  opinions  of  a 
majority  of  those,  both  in  number  and  amount,  interested  in 
the  concern  ?  What  consequence  would  be  likely  to  follow 
such  proceedings,  even  if  the  managers  should  be  able,  by  the 
means  of  votes  thus  acquired,  to  retain  their  places  and  con- 
trol the  interests  of  the  original  partners  ?  Would  not  con- 
tention and  distrust  unavoidably  ensue  ?  And  is  harmony 
less  desirable  in  a  confederacy  of  States,  than  in  the  little 
concerns  of  mercantile  profit  1 

"The  adoption  of  the  amendment  is  necessary  to  retard  the 
growth  of  that  slave-holding  spirit  which  appears  to  gain 
ground  in  the  United  States.  Notwithstanding  the  exertions 
of  abolition  and  colonization  societies  in  various  parts  of  the 
Union,  it  is  feared  and  believed  that  public  sentiment  in  the 
west  is  becoming  less  unfriendly  to  slavery  than  it  formerly 
was  ;  no  new  State  has  been  admitted  into  the  Union  since 
1791,  winch  has  not  established  slavery  by  law,  unless  prohib- 
ited by  Congress.  Alabama,  the  last  State  admitted,  has  not 
left  it  to  the  regulation  of  law,  but  has  protected  it  by  a  con- 
stitutional provision.  In  1792,  when  Kentucky  was  admitted, 
a  powerful  combination  of  talent  and  influence  was  exerted  in 
favor  of  the  gradual  emancipation  of  her  slaves.  Who  were 
then  the  zealous  supporters  of  freedom  in  Kentucky  1  The 
history  of  their  efforts  and  the  cause  of  their  failure  are  well 
known,  yet  even  one  attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of  slavery 
in  the  west,  though  unsuccessful,  was  honorable.     It  evinced 
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an  elevation  of  mind,  a  magnanimity  of  purpose,  to  which  the 
citizens  of  no  new  State  have  since  attained.  Some  old 
States  have  accomplished  for  themselves  the  objects  of  the 
Kentucky  emancipators  ;  but  it  has  been  done  in  latitudes 
only  where  cotton  could  not  be  grown,  and  where  the  value  of 
slaves  was,  on  that  account,  comparatively  small.  The  in- 
crease of  a  slave-holding  spirit  appears  not  only  from  these 
facts,  but  also  from  the  manner  in  which  the  ordinance  of 
1787  is  treated,  both  in  Congress  and  out  of  it.  That 
ordinance  was  passed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  States. 

"I  have  the  authority  of  an  honorable  liepresentative  from 
Virginia,  when  I  say,  that  its  sixth  article,  which  prohibits 
slavery,  was  proposed  by  a  delegate  of  that  State.  Its  enact- 
ment was  then  considered  by  all  the  States,  as  well  slave-hold- 
ing as  non-slave-holding,  not  only  within  the  legitimate  powers 
of  Congress,  but  especially  recommended  by  considerations  of 
public  policy.  Is  this  sentiment  still  maintained  ?  No,  sir,  it 
is  not.  Public  journals,  conducted  under  the  patronage  of  high 
authority,  denounce  it.  Distinguished  statesmen  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  proclaim  it  an  instance  of  rank  usurpa- 
tion ;  and  a  legislative  Assembly  of  one  State,  at  least,  have 
threatened  resistance  if  Congress  shall  apply  the  same  princi- 
ple to  Missouri." 

He  then  proceeded  at  great  length  to  demonstrate  the  con- 
stitutional sovereignty  of  Congress  over  the  territories,  and  its 
right  and  duty  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  them  as 
should  best  comport  with  the  general  design  of  our  republican 
government,  the  general  good  of  all  the  members  of  the  Union, 
and  the  safety,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  settlers  of 
Missouri  in  particular.  He  insisted  that  calculations  for  the 
extension  of  slavery  beyond  the  limits  which  then  confined  it, 
ought  to  be  at  once  and  forever  discouraged.  Mr.  Taylor  was 
an  eminent  republican,  and  his  position,  therefore,  gave  to  his 
remarks  peculiar  significance  and  force. 
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Mr.  Holmes,  of  Massachusetts,  followed  with  arguments 
against  the  right  of  Congress  to  impose  prohibitory  conditions 
upon  the  territories  which  asked  for  admission  into  the  Union. 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Virginia,  supported  that  position.  On  the  1st 
of  February,  Messrs.  Reid,  of  Georgia,  and  Randolph,  of  Vir- 
ginia, delivered  arguments  against,  and  Messrs.  Claggett,  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  Dowse,  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  restric- 
tion. On  the  4th,  Mr.  Hardin,  of  Kentucky,  opposed,  and 
Mr.  Cook,  of  Illinois,  supported  it.  On  the  5th,  Mr.  Meigs, 
of  New  York,  proposed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  devoting  the  public  lands  as  a  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  employing  a  naval  force  competent  to  the  annihilation  of 
the  slave  trade  ;  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  United 
States  ;  and  to  colonizing  them  in  such  a  way  as  should  be 
conducive  to  their  comfort  and  happiness  in  Africa.  Mr. 
Hemphill,  of  Pennsylvania,  then  argued  for,  and  Mr.  McLane, 
of  Delaware,  against  the  Taylor  amendment  ;  and  on  the  8th, 
Mr.  Clay  addressed  the  committee  four  hours  against  the  re- 
striction. On  the  9th,  Mr.  Foote,of  Connecticut,  otl'ered  a 
resolution  prohibiting  slavery  in  any  of  the  territories,  and 
recommending  prohibitory  clauses  in  the  constitutions  of  all 
future  States.  On  the  11th,  Mr.  Gross,  of  New  York,  sup- 
ported the  resolution,  and  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Anderson,  of 
Kentucky,  and  was  supported  by  Mr.  Pindall,  of  Virginia. 
On  the  14th,  Messrs.  Cushman,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Wood, 
of  New  York,  urged  the  restriction,  and  were  replied  to  by 
Mr.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  who,  among  other  things, 
said  : 

"The  true  motive  for  all  this  dreadful  clamor  through  the 
Union — this  serious  and  eventful  attack  on  our  most  sacred 
and  valuable  rights  and  properties,  is  to  gain  a  fixed  ascenden- 
cy in  the  representation  in  Congress  ;  and  all  these  allegations 
of  the  immorality,  irreligiousness,  impolicy,  and  inexpediency 
of  slavery,  are  only  flimsy  excuses  for  such  a  conspiracy,  under 
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which  the  northern  and  eastern  States  take  shelter.  The 
charges,  also,  that  they  have  been  hardly  treated  in  the  ap- 
portionment of  representation  to  this  House,  and  that  they 
have  lost  the  benefit  of  the  compromise  they  pretend  was 
made,  and  which  I  most  positively  deny,  are  of  the  same  spe- 
cious and  deceptive  character.  If,  therefore,  I  can  show  that 
all  such  pretensions  are  unfounded,  and  that  whilst  they  are 
fully  represented,  they  did  by  force,  or  something  like  it,  de- 
prive us  of  a  rightful  part  of  our  representation,  I  shall  then 
be  able  to  take  the  mask  from  all  their  pretended  reasons  and 
excuses,  and  show  this  unpardonable  attack,  this  monster,  in 
its  true  and  uncovered  hideousness. 

"It  has  been  said  that  slavery  is  an  infamous  stain  and  blot 
on  the  States  that  hold  it,  not  only  degrading  to  the  slave  but 
the  master,  and  making  him  unfit  for  republican  government  ; 
that  it  is  contrary  to  religion  and  the  law  of  God  ;  and  that  Con- 
gress ought  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  prevent  its  ex- 
tension among  the  new  States.  Now,  sir,  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  how  anv  man  is  acquainted  with  what  is  the  will  or  law 
of  God  on  this  subject.  Has  it  ever  been  imparted  to  the  old 
or  to  the  new  world  ?  Is  there  a  single  line  in  the  Old  or  New 
Testament  forbidding  it  ?  I  answer  without  hesitation,  no. 
But  there  are  hundreds  which  recognize  it.  If  we  are  to  be- 
lieve that  this  world  was  formed  by  a  great  and  omnipotent 
being  ;  that  nothing  is  permitted  to  exist  here  but  by  his  will, 
and  then  throw  our  eyes  throughout  the  whole  of  it,  we  should 
form  an  opinion  very  different  indeed  from  that  asserted,  that 
slavery  is  against  the  law  of  God. 

"In  relation  to  representation  for  slaves,  I  ask,  who  pays  the 
expense,  and  who,  in  fact,  enables  you  to  go  on  with  your  gov- 
ernment at  all,  and  prevents  its  wheels  from  stopping  1  The 
exports  during  the  last  year,  from  Maine  to  Pennsylvania, 
amounted  to  eighteen  millions  of  dollars,  whilst  those  among 
the  slave-holding  states  to  the   southward  of  Pennsylvania, 
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amounted  to  thirty-two  millions  of  dollars,  thereby  enabling 
themselves  or  acquiring  the  right  to  import  double  as  much 
as  the  others,  and  furnishing  the  treasury  with  double  the 
amount  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  do.  And  here  let  me 
ask,  from  whence  do  these  exports  arise  ?  By  whose  hands 
are  they  made  ?  I  answer,  entirely  by  the  slaves.  And  yet 
these  valuable  inhabitants,  without  whom  your  very  Govern- 
ment could  not  go  on,  and  the  labor  of  two  or  three  of  whom  in 
the  Southern  States,  is  more  valuable  to  it  than  the  labor  of  five 
of  their  inhabitants  in  the  Eastern  States,  the  States  owning  and 
possessing  them  are  denied  a  representation  but  for  three-fifths 
on  this  floor,  while  the  whole  of  the  comparatively  unproduc- 
tive inhabitants  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  are  fully 
represented  here.  Is  this  just  ?  is  it  equal  ?  And  yet  they 
have  the  modesty  to  complain  of  the  representation  as  unjust 
and  unequal  ;  and  that  they  have  not  the  return  made  them 
they  expected,  by  taxing  the  slaves  and  making  them  bear  a 
proportion  of  the  public  burdens. 

"I  have  not  condescended  to  notice  the  remark  that  one  of 
the  evils  of  slavery  is  the  lessening  and  depreciating  the  char- 
acter of  the  whites  in  the  slave-holding  States,  and  rendering 
it  less  manly  and  republican,  and  less  worthy  than  in  the  non- 
slave-holding  States,  because  it  is  not  less  decorous  than  true. 
It  is  refuted  in  a  moment  by  a  review  of  the  revolutionary, 
and  particularly  of  the  last  war.  Compare  the  conduct  of  the 
heroes  and  statesmen  of  the  North  and  South  in  both  those 
wars,  in  the  field  and  in  the  Senate.  See  the  monuments 
of  valor,  wisdom,  and  patriotism  they  have  left  behind  them, 
and  then  ask  an  impartial  world  on  which  side  the  Delaware 
lies  the  preponderance  ;  it  will  answer  in  a  moment,  to  the 
South  ;  it  will  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  any  one  that  so 
much  anxiety  should  be  shown  by  the  slave-holding  States, 
when  it  is  known  that  the  alarm  given  by  this  attempt  to  leg- 
islate on  slavery,  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  very  found0 
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tions  of  that  kind  of  property  are  shaken  ;  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  precedent  is  a  measure  of  the  most  alarming 
nature,  for  should  succeeding  Congresses  continue  to  push  it, 
there  is  no  knowing  to  what  length  it  may  be  carried. 

"If  you  refuse  to  admit  Missouri  without  this  prohibition, 
and  she  refuses  it,  and  proceeds  to  form  a  Constitution  for  her- 
self, and  then  applies  to  you  for  admission,  what  will  you  do  ? 
Will  you  compel  her  by  force  ?  By  whom  or  by  what  force 
can  this  be  effected  1  Will  the  States  in  her  neighborhood 
join  in  the  crusade  1  Will  they  who,  to  a  man,  think  Mis- 
souri is  right,  and  you  wrong,  arm  in  such  a  cause  1  Can  you 
send  a  force  to  the  westward  of  the  Delaware  1  The  very  dis- 
tance forbids  it ;  and  distance  is  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  a 
country  attacked.  If,  in  the  days  of  James  the  Second,  En- 
glish soldiers  under  military  discipline,  when  ordered  to  march 
against  their  countrymen  contending  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
disobeyed  the  order  and  laid  down  their  arms,  do  you  think 
our  free  brethren  on  the  Mississippi  will  not  do  the  same  ? 
Yes,  sir,  they  will  refuse,  and  you  will  at  last  be  obliged  to  re- 
treat from  this  measure,  and  in  a  manner  that  will  not  add  to 
the  dignity  of  your  Government." 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Hendricks  of  Indiana, 
Darlington  and  Dennison  of  Pennsylvania,  Whitman  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Kich  of  Vermont,  in  favor,  and  by  Messrs. 
7iai>kin  of  Mississippi,  Cuthbert  of  Georgia,  Johnson  of  Vir- 
ginia, Lowndes  and  Simpkins  of  South  Carolina,  and  Tyler  of 
Virginia,  against  the  restriction,  until  the  19th  of  February, 
when  it  took  another  direction  by  reason  of  the  reception  by 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  amendments  of  the  Senate, 
by  which  that  body  had  coupled  the  Missouri  bill  with 
another,  for  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  the  district  of 
Maine,  and  added  thereto  a  compromise,  so  called,  admitting 
slavery  into  Missouri,  but  prohibiting  it  outside  the  State 
north   of  the   parallel  of  thirty-six   degrees   thirty   minutes 
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north  latitude.  It  will  now  be  instructive  to  pass  from  the 
discussion  in  the  House  to  that  which  occurred  in  the  Senate. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1820,  Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina, 
reported  to  the  Senate  the  bill  for  the  admission  into  the 
Union  of  the  district  of  Maine,  with  the  entire  Missouri  bill, 
without  restriction  in  respect  to  slavery,  annexed  as  an  amend- 
ment. On  the  14th,  Mr.  Roberts  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to 
recommit,  with  instructions  to  separate  the  two  subjects,  and 
report  the  Maine  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House.  The  ques- 
tion was  taken  and  decided  in  the  negative.  He  thereupon 
offered  to  the  Missouri  bill  an  amendment  prohibiting  slavery. 
Judge  Thomas  of  Illinois,  pursuant  to  previous  notice,  intro- 
duced a  joint  resolution  extending  the  ordinance  of  1787  ovei 
all  territory  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
north  of  latitude  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes,  and  the 
same  was  referred  to  a  select  committee.  The  amendment  of 
Mr.  Roberts  was  debated  from  day  to  day  until  the  first  of 
February,  when  it  was  rejected  ;  ayes  sixteen,  noes  twenty- 
seven.  On  this  question  both  Senators  of 'New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  and 
one  from  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island,  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  Mr.  Thomas  re-submitted  his  for- 
mer proposition  to  exclude  slavery  except  in  Missouri,  north 
of  latitude  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Missouri  bill.  On  the  11th,  Mr.  Rufus  Kino- 
addressed  the  Senate  two  hours  against  the  admission  of 
slavery  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  therefore  against  the 
proposed  compromise.  Messrs.  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  and 
Pinckney  and  Lloyd  of  Maryland,  replied.  On  the  16th,  the 
question  was  taken  in  the  Senate  upon  uniting  the  two  bills, 
and  decided  in  the  affirmative,  ayes  twenty-three,  noes  twenty- 
one.  Mr.  Barbour  of  Virginia  then  moved  to  raise  the  line 
of  slavery  to  the  fortieth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  which  was; 
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lost  without  division.  On  the  17th,  the  question  was  taken  on 
Mr.  Thomas'  amendment,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative  ; 
ayes  thirty-four,  noes  ten.  On  the  21st,  the  hill  as  amended 
was  read  a  third  time,  passed,  and  returned  to  the  House, 
where  it  originated. 

We  now  look  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  where,  on 
the  19th  of  February,  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
Maine  bill  came  up  for  concurrence,  and  after  an  animated 
discussion  of  three  days,  were  disagreed  to.  The  House  bill, 
with  Mr.  Taylor's  proviso  added,  was  then  passed  by  a  vote  of 
ninety-one  against  eighty-two,  and  sent  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
currence, where  the  proviso  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  twenty- 
seven  against  fifteen,  and  the  compromise  of  Judge  Thomas 
substituted,  without  division,  in  its  stead.  This  resulted  in 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  conference,  whose  report 
recommended  the  separation  of  the  bills  and  the  passage  of 
the  Missouri  act  without  restriction  upon  the  State,  but  with 
an  absolute  prohibition  of  slavery  in  all  other  territory  west 
of  the  Mississippi  north  of  the  parallel  of  thirty-six  degrees 
thirty  minutes  ;  or  in  other  words,  the  bill  as  amended  by  the 
Senate.  The  House  finally  adopted  the  report,  and  concurred 
in  its  recommendations,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  against  forty-two.  And  so  the  famous  act  to  authorize 
the  people  of  Missouri  territory  to  form  a  constitutional  State 
government,  and  to  prohibit  slavery  in  certain  territories  of 
the  United  States,  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
received  the  approbation  of  President  Monroe,  on  the  6  th  of 
March,  1820. 

But  the  subject  was  not  yet  disposed  of.  It  remained  for 
the  people  of  Missouri  to  form  a  Constitution  and  submit  it 
to  Congress  at  its  next  session,  for  approval.  When  it  was 
received,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  clause  requiring  the  legis- 
lature to  enact  laws  to  prevent  free  negroes  and  mulattoes 
from  going  into  or  settling  in  the  State,  a  provision  which 
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many  believed  to  be  repugnant  to  the  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  declares  that  "the  citizens  of  each  State  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in 
the  several  States.  However,  Mr.  Eaton  in  the  Senate  and 
Mr.  Lowndes  in  the  House,  concluding  that  it  was  a  point  for 
judicial  rather  than  for  legislative  decision,  reported  favorably 
upon  the  Constitution,  as  submitted,  and  recommended  the 
admission  of  the  State.  Perceiving  that  serious  doubts  were 
entertained  on  that  point  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Eaton  undertook 
to  avoid  the  difficulty  by  proposing  an  amendment,  to  the 
effect  that  nothing  therein  contained  should  be  so  construed 
as  to  contravene  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  referred  to, 
which,  after  much  debate,  was  adopted  ;  and  the  resolution 
for  admission  so  amended  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  twenty- 
six  against  eighteen.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Macon  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  all  the 
Senators  who  voted  in  the  negative  were  from  the  free  States. 
All  the  Southern  Senators  with  these  exceptions,  two  Sena- 
tors from  Illinois,  one  from  New  Hampshire,  and  one  from 
Rhode  Island,  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

This  resolution,  thus  amended,  was  considered  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  29th  of  January,  1821,  when  Mr. 
Randolph  of  Virginia  moved  to  strike  out  the  proviso,  and 
Mr.  Clay  urged  the  passage  of  the  resolution  as  it  came  from 
the  Senate.  Messrs.  Foote  of  Connecticut,  Storrs  of  New 
York,  Moore  of  Pennsylvania,  and  McLane  of  Delaware, 
offered  resolutions  to  annul  or  destroy  the  force  of  the  offen- 
sive clause,  but  they  were  all  rejected.  On  the  2d  of  Feb- 
ruary, Mr.  Clay,  who  had  become  fatigued  with  the  subject, 
made  another  vigorous  effort  to  settle  it,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  reference  of  it  to  a  committee  of  his  own  appoint- 
ment, to  which  he  was  subsequently  added  as  chairman,  who, 
on  the  10th,  reported  an  amendment  imposing  the  condition 
that  the  State  should  never  pass  a  law  excluding  therefrom 
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the  citizens  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  but  it  was  not 
adopted  by  the  House.  Finally,  a  committee  of  conference 
was  raised  in  both  Houses,  who  agreed  that  Missouri  should  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States,  upon  the  fundamental  condition  that  the  clause  re- 
ferred to  should  never  be  construed  to  authorize  the  passage 
of  any  law,  by  which  any  citizen  of  either  of  those  States  in 
the  Union  should  be  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  any  .of 
the  privileges  or  immunities  to  which  he  might  be  entitled 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  and  that,  if  the 
legislature,  by  a  public  act,  should  assent  to  this  condition, 
and  should  transmit  such  act  to  the  President  before  the 
fourth  Monday  of  November  ensuing,  the  admission  should  be 
deemed  complete.  This  recommendation  prevailed.  On  the 
26th  of  February,  1821,  the  resolution  was  passed  in  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives  by  a  vote  of  eighty-seven  against  eighty-one  ; 
and  on  the  28th,  in  the  Senate,  by  twenty-eight  against  fourteen. 
Thus  terminated,  for  the  time,  the  memorable  controversy 
respecting  the  admission  of  Missouri  —  a  controversy  of  un- 
precedented excitement,  and  which,  for  nearly  two  years,  and 
those  at  a  period  in  our  history  when  the  habits  of  southern 
statesmen,  respecting  slavery,  were  imperfectly  understood, 
continued  to  menace  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  The  whole 
country,  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  was  deeply  agitated  upon 
one  of  the  most  important  subjects  which  ever  engaged  their 
attention — one  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  our  Republican 
structure,  involved  the  sacred  principles  upon  which  it  was 
predicated,  and  imperiled  all  the  guaranties  by  which  it  was 
sustained.  It  called  up  the  painful  reminiscences  of  the  rev- 
olution, all  the  reluctant  concessions  of  northern  rights  in  the 
Constitution,  and  all  the  resulting  influences  of  slavery  upon 
our  claim  to  the  decent  respect  of  other  nations,  and  upon 
our  national  peace  and  prosperity.  But  it  established,  and 
forever,  as  was  supposed,  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
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gress  to  restrain  the  practice  of  slave-holding  in  the  public 
territories  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

And  it  was  regarded,  moreover,  as  a  finality — an  adjust- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  solemn  compact,  which  was  to  hind 
all  subsequent  Congresses  and  the  people.  It  was  so  declared 
during  the  debate  upon  it  by  Senators  Barbour,  McLane,  and 
William  Pinckney,  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Samuel  Smith,  of  Maryland,  Charles  Fenton  Mercer,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Henry  Clay.  The  National  Intelligencer  an- 
nounced it  as  a  question  finally  settled  ;  and  Niles'  Register 
proclaimed,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  gave  this  law 
a  moral  force  equal  to  that  of  a  positive  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  and  that  the  Constitution  existed  in  its  observance. 
Like  the  English  act  of  settlement,  declaring  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  subjects  and  settling  the  succession  of  the  crown, 
it  was  intended  to  become,  and  was  generally  understood  to  be, 
irrepealable  by  common  legislation.  Freedom  north  of  thirty- 
six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes,  was  supposed  to  be  as  impregnable 
as  the  treaty  by  which  that  region  of  country  was  purchased. 

The  passage  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  was  the  first 
violent  contest  between  freedom  and  slavery,  a  contest  that 
lasted  over  forty  years.  That  was  the  first  strongly  contested 
field  which  slavery  won  ;  and  it  was  followed,  as  we  shall  see, 
by  a  nearly  unbroken  series  of  future  successes,  her  last  real 
triumph  being  its  repeal.  That  was  the  boldest  dash  she  had 
yet  made  at  the  liberties  of  the  people  ;  and  it  was  followed 
by  such  gross  and  wanton  outrages,  that  they  rose  in  their 
might,  met  the  usurpers  on  the  fields  of  Kansas  in  bloody 
strife,  wrested  the  Government  from  her  perfidious  devotees, 
and  taught  her  that  hereafter,  she  should  not  rule  the  country. 
With  the  perception  that  her  absolute  and  tyrannical  control 
of  the  Government  was  passing  away,  came  the  resolve  to 
ruin  it, — a  resolve,  the  bitter  fruits  of  which  have  been  a 
civil  war  of  vast  proportions  and  of  terrible  horrors. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  PANAMA  CONGRESS-SLAVERY  AND  TIIE  SOUTH 
AMERICAN   REPUBLICS. 

Holy  Alliance — President  Adams'  Message  —  Congress  of  the  South  American 
Kepublics  —  Commissioners  Recommended  —  Debate  on  their  Appointment  — 
Opposed  by  the  Slave-holders  —  Tliey  fear  Black  Consuls,  &c.  —  Commission- 
ers Appointed,  but  too  late  to  attend  the  Congress  —  Heat  and  Violence  of  the 
Debate. 

At  the  first  session  of  Congress,  in  December,  1825,  Presi- 
dent Adams  called  attention  to  what  was  denominated  the 
"Holy  Alliance" — a  combination  of  the  leading  monarchies 
of  Europe,  to  check  the  progress  of  liberal  ideas,  and  to  the 
counter  project  of  the  Republics  of  Columbia,  Central  America 
and  Mexico,  to  convene  a  Congress  of  American  ministers  at 
Panama,  to  consider  the  question  of  a  united  support  of  what 
was  called  the  "Monroe  doctrine,"  or  the  non-interference  of 
foreign  nations  in  the  affairs  of  this  country,  by  establishing 
colonies  therein.  Those  Republics  had  appointed  their  repre- 
sentatives to  such  a  meeting,  and  had  invited  the  co-operation 
of  this  Government.  The  President  recommended  the  ap- 
pointment, as  Commissioners  to  represent  this  Government,  of 
John  Sargeant,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Richard  C.  Anderson,  of 
Kentucky,  and  as  their  Secretary,  Wm.  B.  Rochester,  of  New 
York. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  who  reported  adversely  to  the  recommendation.  They 
were  unwilling  to  sanction  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  the  extent 
suggested.  They  admitted  force  in  the  request  that  had  come 
up  from  General  Bolivar,  that  the  United  States  should  lend 
its  influence  to  the  new  Republics  ;  yet  they  believed  our  path 
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of  duty  as  well  as  safety  lay  in  the  other  direction — in  avoid- 
ing alliances  that  might  entangle  our  foreign  relations.  They 
also  dissented  from  the  President  as  to  his  right  to  institute 
the  mission,  without  the  previous  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  ;  and  claimed  for  Congress  the  right  to  decide  directly 
upon  its  expediency.  They  acccordingly  reported  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  send  any  ministers  to 
that  Congress. 

An  earnest  and  protracted  debate  ensued,  which,  in  its 
course,  opened  again,  as  the  greater  portion  of  later  Congres- 
sional debates  have  done,  the  slavery  question.  It  was  antici- 
pated that  there  would  be  colored  delegates  to  that  body,  with 
whom  ministers  from  the  United  States  could  not  associate 
without  tacitly  admitting  their  political  equality — a  concession 
which  Southern  Senators  held  to  be  entirely  incompatible  with 
the  interests  and  safety  of  the  "peculiar  institution."  Our 
relations  with  San  Domingo  would  be  involved  in  the  proposed 
deliberations,  which  could  not  be  in  any  respect,  changed  be- 
cause of  the  impossibility  of  accrediting  from  that  people  any 
black  consuls  or  embassadors.  The  resolution  was  supported, 
for  various  assigned  reasons,  by  Hayue,  Denton,  Woodbury, 
Berrien,  White,  Randolph,  Dickerson,  and  Van  Bureu,  and 
opposed  by  Holmes,  Bobbins,  Johnson,  and  others  ;  and  at 
length  negatived  by  a  vote  of  twenty-four  against  nineteen. 

"I  spoke  myself,"  says  Colonel  Benton  in  his  ''Thirty  Years' 
View,"  "on  this  question,  and  to  all  points  which  it  presented, 
and  on  the  subject  of  our  relations  with  Hayti,  on  which  a 
uniform  rule  was  to  be  determined,  or  a  rule  with  modifica- 
tions according  to  the  propositions  of  Columbia.  I  held  that 
our  policy  was  fixed,  and  could  neither  be  altered  nor  discussed 
in  any  foreign  assembly,  and  especially  in  the  one  proposed  ; 
all  the  other  parties  to  which  had  already  placed  the  two  races, 
black  and  white,  on  the  basis  of  political  equality.  I  said  our 
policy  toward  Hayti,  the  old  San  Domingo,  has  been  fixed  for 
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three  and  thirty  years.  We  trade  with  her,  but  no  diplomatic 
relations  have  been  established  between  us.  We  purchase  cof- 
fee from  her  and  pay  her  for  it ;  but  we  interchange  no  con- 
suls or  ministers.  We  receive  no  mulatto  consuls  nor  black 
embassadors  from  her.  And  why  ?  Because  the  peace  of 
eleven  States  in  this  Union  will  not  permit  the  fruits  of  a  suc- 
cessful negro  insurrection  to  be  exhibited  among  them.  It  will 
not  permit  black  consuls  and  embassadors  to  establish  them- 
selves in  our  cities  and  to  parade  through  our  country,  and 
give  to  their  fellow  blacks  in  the  United  States,  proof  in  hand 
of  the  honors  which  await  them  for  a  like  successful  effort  on 
their  part.  It  will  not  permit  the  fact  to  be  seen,  and  told, 
that  for  the  murder  of  their  masters  and  mistresses  they  are  to 
find  friends  among  the  white  people  of  these  United  States  ! 

"No  :  this  is  a  question  which  has  been  determined  here  for 
three  and  thirty  years  ;  one  which  has  never  been  open  for 
discussion,  at  home  or  abroad,  neither  under  the  presidency  of 
General  Washington,  of  the  first  Adams,  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
Mr.  Madison,  or  Mr.  Monroe.  It  is  one  which  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  chamber,  on  this  day  ;  and  shall  we  go  to  Pan- 
ama to  discuss  it  1  I  take  it  in  the  mildest  supposed  charac- 
ter of  this  Congress,  shall  we  go  there  to  advise  and  consult  in 
council  about  it  ?  Who  are  to  advise  and  sit  in  judgment 
upon  it  ?  Five  nations  who  have  already  put  the  black  man 
upon  an  equality  with  the  white,  not  only  in  their  Constitu- 
tions, but  in  real  life  —  five  nations  who  have  at  this  moment, 
at  least  some  of  them,  black  Generals  in  their  armies  and  mu- 
latto Senators  in  their  Congresses." 

Mr.  Kandolph  made  a  furious,  and,  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  a 
sneering  opposition  to  an  appropriation  for  this  object,  on  ac- 
count of  its  quasi-recognition  of  the  political  rights  of  the  black 
man.  He  ridiculed  the  grave  attention  which  the  appeal  of  Gen- 
eral Bolivar  had  received  in  high  quarters,  and  particularly  from 
the  President,  characterized  the  Central  and  South  American 
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revolutions  as  a  mere  "row  among  the  mixed  breeds,  negroes, 
mulattoes,  and  Creoles,"  denounced  their  pretended  patriotism 
as  a  thing  as  different  from  the  principles  of  rational  liberty 
as  "the  frantic  orgies  of  French  bacchanals  ;"  and  finally 
moved  a  resolution  inquiring  of  the  President  what  were  the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  motley  inhabitants  of  those 
pretended  States  touching  the  subject  of  negro  slavery. 

"Let  him,"  said  Mr.  Randolph,  "let  the  President  whose 
message  is  before  the  world,  act.  Let  him  act,  and  upon  his 
own  responsibility  ;  but  let  the  American  people,  and  espe- 
cially that  part  of  them  who  reside  south  of  the  Ohio  river 
and  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  know  ivhat  are  the  deputies 
whom  hereafter  we  are  likely  to  receive  in  return  from  them, 
in  character  and  color,  to  our  Congress.  That  is  what  I  want 
to  see.  I  want  this  to  open  their  eyes.  I  want,  instead  of 
public  opinion  re-acting  upon  us  from  uniformed  public  bodies, 
however  respectable,  and  from  toasts  given  at  public  dinners, 
however  respectable  the  guests,  a  holy  alliance  of  liberty,  or  an 
opposition  to  a  holy  alliance  of  tyrants.  I  want  the  good  sense 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  be  informed  as  to  the 
fact  ;  having  the  most  perfect  reliance  on  their  decision  when 
they  have  the  facts,  and  having  a  disposition  to  submit  most 
implicitly  to  that  decision  whether  it  shall  agree  with  my  opin- 
ion or  not.  The  island  of  Cuba  is  in  a  state  of  alarm  from  a 
threatened  invasion  from  these  Spanish  American  States  ;  and 
the  chief  cause  of  that  alarm  arises  from  the  principles  *of 
those  States  in  reference  to  this  very  question. 

"Cuba,  possessing  an  immense  negro  population,  which  has 
been  increased  since  the  destruction  of  San  Domingo  incalcu- 
lably by  importation  as  well  as  by  natural  means — Cuba  lies 
in  such  a  position  in  reference  to  the  United  States,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  whole  country  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  that 
ihe  country  may  be  invaded  from  Cuba  in  row-boats,  and  in 
case  those  States  should  invade  Cuba  at  all,  it  is  unquestion- 
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able  that  this  invasion  will  be  made  with  this  principle —  this 
'genius  of  universal  emancipation/  which  gentlemen  talk  of, 
but  which  will  rather  be  a  sweeping  anathema  against  the 
white  population  in  front.  And  then  what' is  the  situation  of 
the  Southern  States  ?  These  are  hints  ;  and  this  is  one  of 
the  cases  in  which  the  suggestions  of  instinct  are  worth  all  the 
lo°ic  in  the  world  —  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  It  is 
one  of  the  cases  in  which  our  passions  instruct  our  reason." 

Mr.  Berrien  was  troubled  lest  emancipation  should  be  ex- 
tended to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  He  preferred  a  conquest  of 
those  islands  by  England  or  France  to  the  erection  of  "another 
Haytien  republic  in  juxtaposition  with  the  Slave  States  in  this 
Union."  He  was  in  favor  of  notifying  the  Spanish  American 
States  of  our  determination  to  repulse  their  movements  in  the 
West  Indies.  He  characterized  the  movement  as  a  "splendid 
diplomatic  campaign,"  which  endangered  the  peculiar  institu- 
tions of  the  South,  and  in  which  the  United  States  were  ex- 
hibited to  the  Cabinets  of  Europe  in  the  character  of  a  "po- 
litical busy-body."  And  he  insisted  upon  striking  off  the  ex- 
isting mesh-work  of  "diplomatic  fetters." 

"When  we  reflect,"  said  Mr.  Berrien,  "that  they  (Cuba  and 
Porto  Hico)  are  in  juxtaposition  to  a  portion  of  this  Union, 
where  slavery  exists,  that  the  proposed  change  is  to  be  effected 
by  a  people  whose  fundamental  maxim  it  is  that  he  who  would 
tolerate  slavery  is  unworthy  to  be  free  ;  that  the  principle  of 
universal  emancipation  must  march  in  the  van  of  the  invading 
force,  and  that  all  the  horrors  of  a  servile  war  will  too  surely 
follow  in  its  train,  commercial  considerations  are  swallowed  up 
in  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  with  which  we  are  menaced. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  question  to  be  determined  is 
this  :  With  a  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  Southern  States, 
can  you  suffer  these  islands  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  buccan- 
iers,  drunk  with  new-born  liberty  ? 

"What,  then,  is  our  obvious  policy  ?     Cuba  and  Porto  Kico 
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must  remain  as  they  are.  To  Europe,  the  President  has  dis- 
tinctly said  we  cannot  allow  them  to  be  transferred  to  any  Eu- 
ropean power.  We  must  hold  language  equally  decisive  to  the 
Spanish  American  States.  We  cannot  allow  their  principle  of 
universal  emancipation  to  be  called  into  activity  where  its  con- 
tagion in  our  neighborhood  would  be  dangerous  to  our  quiet  and 
safety.  The  safety  of  the  Southern  portion  of  this  Union  must 
not  be  sacrificed  to  a  passion  for  diplomacy.  If  it  shall  comport 
with  our  interest  that  Cuba  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  Eng- 
land O)  of  France,  rather  than  to  see  another  Haytien  Republic 
erected  there,  we  are  free  to  insist  upon  it.  If  our  interests 
and  our  safety  require  us  to  say  that  both  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  must  remain  as  they  are,  we  are  free  to  say  it.  And  let 
me  say  to  gentlemen,  these  high  considerations  require  the 
Government  to  respect  our  wishes." 

Mr.  Hayne  was  opposed  to  the  appointment  of  commission- 
ers for  the  same  reasons.  His  perceptions,  keener  than  the 
rest,  induced  him  to  aver  that  this  measure  was  in  effect  a 
direct  interference  with  slavery  in  the  south.  He  said  : 
"When  called  upon  to  given  my  sanction  to  the  discussion 
with  our  ministers,  in  connection  with  a  foreign  Congress,  of 
questions  so  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  of  those 
whom  I  represent,  I  cannot  consent  to  be  silent.  On  the 
slave  question  my  opinion  is  this  :  i"  consider  our  rights  in 
that  species  of  property  as  not  even  open  to  discussion,  either 
here  or  elsewhere  ;  and  in  respect  to  our  duties  imposed  by 
our  situation,  we  are  not  to  be  taught  them  by  fanatics,  relig- 
ious or  political.  To  call  into  question  our  rights,  is  grossly 
to  violate  them.  To  attempt  to  instruct  us  on  this  subject, 
is  to  insult  us.  To  dare  to  assail  our  institutions,  is  wantonly 
to  invade  our  peace.  Let  me  solemnly  declare,  once  for  all, 
that  the  Southern  States  never  will  permit,  and  never  can 
permit,  any  interference  whatever,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
their  domestic  concerns,  and  that  the  very  day  on  which  the 
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unhallowed  attempt  small  be  made  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Federal  Government,  we  will  consider  ourselves  as  driven  from 
the  Union." 

To  this,  it  was  replied,  in  substance,  by  Mr.  Robbins  and 
others  who  favored  the  project,  that  no  one  contemplated  any 
interference  with  slavery  in  the  Southern  States,  yet  if  that 
unfortunate  condition  of  society  to  which  southern  gentlemen 
adhered  were  incidentally  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
spirit  of  emancipation  which  pervaded  the  country  on  either 
side  of  them,  it  was  an  evil  for  which  there  was  not,  and 
ought  not  to  be,  a  remedy  ;  that  it  was  an  inseparable  inci- 
dent of  that  local  despotism  which  our  southern  brethren 
retained  in  their  midst,  to  be  continually  operated  upon  by 
the  adverse  public  opinion  of  the  world  ;  that  the  outcry  of 
slave  owners  against  this  reasonable  measure  of  public  policy, 
evinced  a  criminal  hostility  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  Government ;  that  distinctions  among  men,  founded  on 
color  or  upon  any  physical  or  moral  trait  other  than  their 
intelligence  and  behavior,  had  no  warrant  in  any  principle 
which  could  be  recognized  by  it ;  that  it  was  fortunately 
beyond  the  power  of  the  Slave  States  in  this,  confederacy,  and 
even  of  the  United  States,  to  turn  back  the  progress  of  free 
sentiments  in  the  western  hemisphere  ;  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Mexico,  Gautemala,  Columbia,  Peru,  and  even  of  San 
Domingo,  of  whatever  lineage  or  complexion,  were  rightfully 
free  ;  that  they  lighted  their  torches  of  liberty  from  sparks 
which  had  radiated  from  our  own  political  system  ;  that  they 
had  transcribed  their  liturgies  of  freedom  from  the  Declara- 
tion of  our  Independence  ;  that  if  the  administration  were  to 
undertake  to  repulse,  according  to  the  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Berrien,  the  advances  of  Spanish  American  emancipation,  it 
would  only  subject  it  to  the  contumely  of  other  nations, 
around  ;  that  it  was  exceedingly  presumptuous  to  suppose 
that  the  people  whose  patriotism  had  been  libeled  and  whose 
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complexions  had  been  ridiculed  by  Mr.  Randolph,  could  ever 
be  re-subjugated  by  the  Spanish  government  ;  and  that  as  all 
these  facts  were  unalterable  by  any  conduct  of  the  United 
States  respecting  the  proposed  Congress  of  Deputies  at  Pan- 
ama, it  would  be  well  for  Senators  to  consent  that  such 
defensive  and  commercial  arrangements  should  be  made  be- 
tween their  Governments  and  ours,  as  would  protect  them  all 
against  the  power  of  the  holy  alliance,  and  ours  against  pos- 
sible combinations  among  them. 

The  nominations  were  at  length  confirmed,  and  an  appro- 
priation to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  embassy  voted.  But 
our  ministers  were  unable,  from  the  lateness  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  appropriation  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  reach  the  place  appointed  for  the  Congress  in  season  to 
attend  its  meeting.  This  was,  indeed,  obvious  before  Mr. 
Sargeant  and  the  Secretary  reached  Washington.  Mr.  Ander- 
son, who  was  then  minister  at  Columbia,  had  received  early 
conditional  instructions  and  commenced  his  journey,  but  on 
reaching  Carthagena  he  was  seized  with  a  malignant  fever, 
which  terminated  his  existence.  Hence,  it  so  turned  out, 
that  this  remarkable  ebullition  of  the  slave  power  in  the 
United  States,  defeated  a  purpose  which  was  as  harmless  as 
it  was  just  in  its  inception,  and  which  was  a  prominent  admin- 
istration measure. 

"No  question  in  its  day,"  remarks  Mr.  Benton  in  his 
"Thirty  Years  View,"  "excited  more  heat  and  intemperate 
discussion,  or  more  feeling  between  a  President  and  Senate, 
than  this  proposed  mission  to  the  Congress  of  American 
nations  at  Panama  ;  and  no  heated  question  ever  cooled  off 
and  died  out  so  suddenly  and  completely.  And  now  the  chief 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  its  retrospect,  and  that  indeed  is  a 
real  one,  is  a  view  of  the  firmness  with  which  was  then  main- 
tained by  a  minority,  the  old  policy  of  the  United  States,  to 
avoid  entangling  alliances  and  interference  with  the  affairs  of 
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other  nations  ;  and  the  exposition  of  the  Monroe  doctrine 
from  one  so  competent  to  give  it  as  Mr.  Adams." 

The  demonstration  in  Congress  against  any  intervention  in 
behalf  of  those  republics,  developed  and  established  the  anom- 
alous fact,  that  while  representatives  of  States  which  prac- 
ticed negro  slavery  ore  habitually  opposed  to  intervention  by 
the  constituted  authorities,  in  behalf  of  other  republics  in  this 
hemisphere,  they  claimed  for  the  oligarchy  the  attributes  of 
an  independent  sovereignty  inside  the  general  scope  and  cir- 
cumference of  our  system,  and  the  right  to  intervene  in  all 
struggles  for  civil  liberty  in  favor  even  of  a  foreign  government 
against  our  own,  whenever  it  fancies  itself  to  be  in  danger. 
This  was  the  import  of  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Berrien,  that 
if  the  safety  of  the  Southern  portion  of  the  Union  should  re- 
quire Cuba  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  England  or  France,  they 
would  permit  the  transition  rather  than  suffer  the  example  of 
another  Haytien  republic.  And  a  careful  observation  of  the 
origin,  course,  and  subsequent  influence  of  that  heresy  upon 
both  the  Legislative  and  Executive  Departments,  will  hardly 
fail  to  convince  any  reader  that  from  the  prevalence  of  the 
Berrien  doctrine  against  the  policy  of  Presidents  Monroe  and 
Adams,  and  the  views  of  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress in  1828,  proceeded  that  political  demoralization  which, 
in  its  natural  course  from  the  fountain,  has  so  nearly  over- 
borne the  Federal  Government. 

It  was  previously  known  that  slavery  was,  per  se,  a  des- 
potism—  that  it  existed,  by  the  necessity- of  its  nature,  in 
hostility  to  the  principles  of  liberty — that  it  possessed  the 
nature  of  a  poisonous  canker-worm  lying  near  the  vitals  of 
the  republic,  which  would  ultimately  destroy  them,  if  it  did 
not,  as  it  was  hoped  it  would,  perisb  in  the  attempt.  All 
this  was  understood.  But  until  this  demonstration,  it  was  not 
understood  in  the  free  States  that  it  claimed  to  exist  as  an 
independent  power,   with  attributes  of  sovereignty  inside  of 
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our  ostensible  political  structure,  and  to  be  invested  with  the 
right  to  intervene  against  our  Government  whenever  its  guar- 
anties of  perpetuity  were  supposed  to  be  jeoparded  by  the 
prevalence  of  republican  principles  in  adjacent  countries. 
This  was  an  assumption  equally  startling,  novel,  and  arrogant 
—  one  which  introduced  a  new  idea  into  American  politics, 
and  a  new  element  into  the  workings  of  the  Government. 
This  exhibited  slavery  in  the  United  States  in  a  more  terrible 
aspect  than  it  had  hitherto  worn. 

Slavery  had  previously  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
Missouri  controversy.  The  States  which  tolerated  it,  espoused 
the  cause  of  its  advocates  in  the  territory  which  sought  admis- 
sion into  the  Union  without  restrictions  upon  the  practice. 
Both  the  moral  and  political  right  to  practice  it  had  been 
boldly  defended.  But  no  statesman  had  previously  ventured 
to  assort  for  it  the  pretense  that  it  was  an  independent  insti- 
tution in  our  midst,  whose  owners  were  invested  with  attri- 
butes and  inherent  rights  which  belong  only  to  the  sovereign. 
It  then  set  up  such  a  claim  ;  and  strange  indeed  to  relate,  it 
pertinaciously  adhered  to  it  until  it  extorted  from  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  a  reluctant  but  respectful 
recognition. 
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THE  GEORGIA  CONTROVERSY-SOUTH  CAROLINA 
NULLIFICATION. 

Removal  of  the  Creek  Indians — Attempted  by  Force  —  Violent  Conduct  of  Gov. 
Troup  —  Southern  Confederacy  Proposed  —  Opposition  to  Adams'  Administra- 
tion—  Conflict  between  the  Governor  and  the  President  —  Paper  Valor  of  the 
Governor  —  Inauguration  of  President  Jackson  —  Protest  of  the  Nullifier  — 
Footo's  Resolutions  —  Important  Debate  —  Nullification — Jackson's  Proclama- 
tion—  Special  Message  —  Ignoble  Surrender  —  The  Compromise. 

A  controversy  with  the  State  of  Georgia  now  occurred,  re- 
specting the  removal  of  certain  tribes  of  Indians  from  that 
State,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee.  The  principal 
Chiefs  of  the  Creeks  had  ceded  to  the  United  States  their 
lands  in  Georgia,  and  agreed  to  receive  in  exchange  for  them 
other  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  a  certain  money  com- 
pensation—  a  cession  which  most  of  that  nation  refused  to 
ratify.  They  were  unwilling  to  leave  their  improvements. 
They  were  the  original  proprietors.  At  this  time  they  owned 
nine  and  one  half  million  acres  in  Georgia,  seven  and  one  half 
millions  in  Alabama,  about  sixteen  millions  in  Mississippi,  and 
four  millions  in  Florida.  This  large  territory  had  been  secured 
to  them  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  of  which  they  were 
the  true  and  rightful  owners.  The  government  of  Georgia  in- 
sisted upon  a  forcible  fulfillment  of  the  treaty.  The  Governor 
convened  the  legislature,  with  a  view  to  the  passage  of  laws 
providing  for  the  survey  and  appropriation  of  the  lands.  And 
as  Senator  King,  from  New  York,  had,  at  a  previous  session 
of  Congress,  introduced  into  that  body  a  resolution  proposing, 
after  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  to  appropriate  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  to  aid  in  the  emancipa- 
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tion  of  slaves,  and  the  colonization  of  free  persons  outside  the 
United  States,  and  as  Mr.  Wirt,  the  attorney  general,  had 
about  that  time,  pronounced  the  law  of  South  Carolina,  under 
which  colored  mariners,  arriving  in  that  port,  were  imprisoned, 
unconstitutional,  Governor  Troup  took  it  upon  himself  to  de- 
nounce both  Mr.  King's  resolution,  and  the  attorney  general's 
opinion,  as  an  officious  and  impertinent  intermeddling  with 
domestic  concerns  ;  and  he  admonished  the  legislature  that  if 
they  left  one  such  movement  by  the  Federal  Executive,  or  by 
Congress,  unresisted,  "all  would  be  lost."  "If  this  matter 
[slavery]  be  an  evil,"  said  the  Governor,  "it  is  our  own  ;  if  it 
be  a  sin,  we  can  implore  the  forgiveness  of  it.  To  remove  it, 
we  ask  not  either  their  sympathy  or  assistance.  It  may  be 
our  physical  weakness — it  is  our  moral  strength.  If,  like  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  we  cease  to  be  masters,  we  arc  slaves. 
I  entreat  you  most  earnestly,  now  that  it  is  not  too  late,  to 
step  forth,  and  having  exhausted  the  argument,  TO  STAND 
BY  YOUR  ARMS." 

A  committee  of  the  Georgia  Legislature,  sympathizing  with 
all  the  violent  feelings  of  the  Governor,  and  overlooking  most 
of  the  business  subjects  of  the  message,  warmed  into  furious 
indignation,  and  proposed  a  Southern  Confederacy.  "The 
hour  is  come,"  they  remarked  in  their  report,  "or  is  rapidly 
approaching,  when  the  States  from  Virginia  to  Georgia,  from 
Missouri  to  Louisiana,  must  confederate  ancl  say,  as  one  man, 
to  the  Union,  we  will  no  longer  submit  our  retained  rights  to 
the  sniveling  insinuations  of  bad  men  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
—  our  constitutional  rights  to  the  dark  and  strained  construc- 
tion of  designing  men  upon  judicial  benches  ;  that  we  detest 
the  doctrine  and  disclaim  the  principle  of  unlimited  submis- 
sion to  the  General  Government."  Here,  it  will  be  perceived, 
was  started  the  doctrine  since  known  as  nullification. 

The  committee  further  said  of  their  Northern  brethren  : — 
"Let  them  continue  to  rejoice  in  their  self-righteousness.     Let 
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them  bask  in  their  own  elysium,  while  they  depict  all  south  of 
the  Potomac  as  a  hideous  reverse.  As  Athens,  as  Sparta,  as 
Rome  was,  we  will  be.  They  held  slaves,  we  hold  them.  Let 
the  North,  then,  form  national  roads  for  themselves.  Let 
them  guard  with  tariffs  their  own  interests.  Let  them  deepen 
their  public  debt  until  a  high-minded  aristocracy  shall  rise  out 
of  it.  We  want  none  of  all  those  blessings.  But  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  patriarchal  government,  we  would  still  remain  mas- 
ter and  servant  under  our  own  vine  and  our  own  fig-tree,  and 
confide  for  safety  upon  Him  who  of  old  time  looked  down  upon 
this  state  of  things  without  wrath."  They  concluded  with 
resolutions  to  stand  by  their  arms,  and  pledging  their  lives, 
fortunes,  and  honor  to  defend  slavery. 

It  was  easily  perceived  by  Mr.  Adams  that  these  ill-temper- 
ed documents  were  put  forth  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
citing opposition  in  the  South  to  his  administration.  Since 
the  debate  concerning  the  Panama  Congress,  Mr.  Crawford's 
friends  had  been  diligent  to  give  all  their  movements  such  a 
direction.  Slavery  was  found  to  be  "a  harp  of  a  thousand 
strings,"  which  was  easily  struck  by  any  demagogue,  and  more 
readily  responded  to  in  the  Southern  States  than  in  any  other. 
And  in  the  wildness  of  such  delusion,  Southern  men  —  South- 
ern Republicans  even  —  were  made  to  believe  that  slavery  was 
menaced  or  assaulted  by  nearly  every  measure  of  his  adminis- 
tration. Even  his  tender'regard  for  the  poor  Indians  in  Geor- 
gia, who  were  reluctant  to  leave  the  soil  that  entombed  the 
bones  of  their  fathers,  was  thus  characterized. 

The  time  stipulated  in  the  treaty  for  the  removal  of  the  In- 
dians, if  they  were  to  be  removed,  had  not  expired  ;  wherefore 
the  President  ordered  the  projected  survey  to  be  suspended, 
until  the  right  of  the  people  of  Georgia  to  the  possession  of 
their  lands  had  matured.  Orders  to  that  effect  were  commu- 
nicated to  General  Gaines,  who  informed  Governor  Troup  that 
he  was  authorized  to  state  to  the  Indians,  that  the  President 
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Lid  ordered  the  survey  to  be  postponed.  The  Governor  replied 
that  it  was  too  late — that  the  laws  of  Georgia  were  already 
extended  over  the  ceded  country,  anal  that  it  would  be  his 
duty  to  execute  them.  He  insisted  on  continuing  his  proceed- 
ings, notwithstanding  the  President's  orders.  Various  diffi- 
culties between  him  and  General  Gaines  ensued,  and  among 
other  things,  he  asked  for  his  removal,  which  of  course  was 
not  complied  with.  He  continued  to  defy  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment until  the  Secretary  of  War,  after  much  anxious  effort 
to  settle  the  controversy,  succeeded  in  negotiating  with  the 
Creeks  another,  and,  to  them,  a  more  satisfactory  treaty. 

But  the  controversy  was  not  yet  settled.  Unwilling  to  sub- 
mit to  the  terms  of  the  new  treaty,  Governor  Troup  ordered 
the  surveys  to  progress  after  the  1st  of  September,  1826. 
And  as  the  commissioners  previously  appointed  to  survey  the 
boundaries  between  that  State  and  Alabama  had  been  unable  to 
agree,  he  directed  the  Georgia  Commissioners  alone  to  describe 
the  line.  This  contumacious  opposition  to  the  authority  of 
the  General  Government,  resulted  in  a  communication  of  the 
fact  by  the  President  to  Congress,  and  of  another,  that  he  had 
ordered  prosecutions  of  the  intruders  for  the  penalties  incurred. 

But  Congress  failed  to  agree  upon  any  distinct  course  of  ac- 
tion in  the  premises,  and  left  the  President  to  pursue  the  policy 
marked  out  by  himself.  On  learning  that  he  had  directed  his 
Secretary  of  War  to  employ  military  force,  if  necessary,  the  Gov- 
ernor insolently  replied  that  he  was  determined  to  resist  any  mil- 
itary attack  which  might  be  meditated  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  measures  for  such  resistance  were  in  pro- 
gress. "From  the  first  decisive  act  of  hostility,"  said  the  Gover- 
nor to  the  Secretary  of  War,  "you  will  be  considered  and  treated 
as  a  public  enemy,  and  with  the  less  repugnance  because  you,  to 
whom  we  might  constitutionally  have  appealed  for  our  defence 
against  invasion,  are  yourselves  the  invaders ;  and  what  is  more,  the 
unblushing  allies  of  the  savages  whose  cause  you  have  adopted." 
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This  extraordinary  conduct  was  followed  by  orders  to  the  at- 
torney and  solicitor  general  of  the  State  to  take  the  proper 
measures  to  effect  tlje  liberation  of  any  surveyors  who  had 
been  or  might  be  arrested  by  any  civil  process,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  General  Government,  and  to  prosecute  and  bring 
to  the  justice  of  that  State,  any  persons  who  might  disturb 
them  in  their  career.  Major-Generals  were  also  commanded 
to  issue  orders,  to  hold  in  readiness  their  divisions  to  repel  any 
hostile  invasions  of  the  territory  claimed  by  Georgia  under  any 
of  the  previous  treaties.  Indeed,  it  is  not  conceivable,  from  a 
perusal  of  the  correspondence  which  took  place  between  the 
two  Governments,  how  it  was  possible  for  an  unprincipled 
State  Executive  to  assume  an  attitude  and  tone  more  offensive 
to  the  General  Government.  He  ought  to  have  been  made  an 
example  of  in  such  a  manner  as  would  have  admonished  other 
offenders. 

However,  the  Executive  patiently  continued  in  his  purposes 
to  complete  negotiations  with  the  Indians  for  all  their  remain- 
ing possessions  in  Georgia,  and  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of 
the  various  difficulties  which  had  grown  out  of  an  attempt  to 
remove  them.  Governor  Troup  displayed  his  valor  on  paper 
only  ;  he  did  not  fight.  He  disgraced  himself  by  blustering 
treasonable  sentiments  and  anathemas  against  the  national 
administration,  which  only  served  to  illustrate  the  characters 
of  men  who  are  depraved  by  contact  with  that  despotism 
which,  overlooking  all  humane  considerations,  yet  insists  upon 
retaining  human  beings  in  bondage.  The  proposed  emigration 
was  not  effected  during  Mr.  Adams'  administration. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1829,  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  succeed- 
ed John  Quincy  Adams  in  the  Presidency.  His  election  had 
emboldened  the  nullifiers  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  whose 
legislature,  without  waiting  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Presi- 
dent, sent  up  to  the  second  session  of  the  twelfth  Congress, 
their  protest  to  the  tariff  act  passed  at  the  former  one.     The 
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Georgia  protest  denounced  it  as  "deceptive  in  its  title,  fraudu- 
lent in  its  precepts,  oppressive  in  its  exactions,  partial  aud  un- 
just in  its  operations,  unconstitutional  in  its  well  known  ob- 
jects, ruinous  to  commerce  and  agriculture  ;  to  secure  a  hate- 
ful monopoly  to  a  combination  of  unfortunate  manufacturers," 
and  imperiously  demanded  the  "repeal  of  an  act  which  had 
disturbed  the  Union,  endangered  the  public  tranquillity,  weak-' 
ened  the  confidence  of  whole  States  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  diminished  the  affection  of  large  masses  of  the 
people  to  the  Union  itself ;"  and  further  demanded  "the  aban- 
donment of  the  degrading  system  which  considers  the  people 
as  incapable  of  wisely  directing  their  own  enterprises  ;  which 
sets  up  the  servants  of  the  people  in  Congress  as  the  exclusive 
judges  of  what  pursuits  are  the  most  advantageous  and  suita- 
ble for  those  by  whom  they  were  elected.  The  state  of  Geor- 
gia expects,  that  in  perpetual  testimony  thereof,  the  deliberate 
and  solemn  expression  of  her  opinion  will  be  carefully  pre- 
served among  the  archives  of  the  Senate  ;  and  in  justification 
of  her  character  to  the  present  generation  and  to  posterity,  if, 
unfortunately,  Congress,  disregarding  the  protest  and  continu- 
ing to  pervert  powers  granted  for  clearly  defined  and  well  un- 
derstood purposes,  to  effectuate  subjects  never  intended  by  the 
great  parties  by  whom  the  Constitution  was  framed  to  be  en- 
trusted to  the  controlling  guardianship  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, should  render  necessary  measures  of  a  defensive  charac- 
ter for  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  State  and  the  vin- 
dication of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Berrien  presented  the  document,  and  said  in  substance, 
that  he  delivered  it  to  be  filed  in  the  archives  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  serve,  whenever  occasion  might  require  it,  as  an  au- 
thentic testimony  of  the  solemn  dissent  of  one  of  the  States 
in  the  Union  from  the  act  therein  protested  against,  as  an  in- 
fraction of  the  Constitutional  compact  by  which  she  is  united 
to  the  other  members  of  the   confederacy.     He  desired  the 
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Senate  to  believe  that  this  Government  was  not  a  temporary 
matter.  He  apprehended  a  fearful  struggle  between  his  State 
and  the  Federal  Government,  in  case  the  latter  persisted  in 
the  exercise  of  powers  which  were  thus  challenged.  He  inti- 
mated, but  did  not  expressly  declare,  the  purpose  of  Georgia 
to  resist  the  act  in  question. 

Mr.  Smith  then  presented  a  similar  protest  from  the  legis 
lature  of  South  Carolina,  for  the  same  purpose  ;  and  in  a  vio- 
lent speech  denounced  all  restrictions  upon  commerce,  such  as 
embargoes,  non-intercourse  acts,  and  tariffs  on  imports,  as  a 
wanton  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  South.  If  his  .constitu- 
ents preferred  to  purchase  their  goods  in  foreign  countries,  in 
exchange  for  their  rice,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  it  was  a  privilege 
which  the  Federal  Government  had  no  right  to  embarrass  or 
restrain.  His  State  would  not  submit  to  such  a  policy.  He 
believed  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  country,  not  interested  in 
manufactures,  who  did  not  desire  to  see  all  imported  goods 
smuggled  into  it.  He  did  not  believe  a  virtuous  man  would 
inform  against  smugglers. 

The  subject  was  then  dropped,  or  rather,  referred  to  the  suc- 
ceeding Congress,  under  the  administration  of  Jackson,  in 
whose  Cabinet  Mr.  Berrien  was  to  have  an  honorable  seat. 
.  On  the  29th  of  December,  1829,  Mr.  Foote,  of  Connecticut, 
introduced  a  resolution  of  inquiry  as  to  the  expediency  of  lim- 
iting the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  and  which  gave  rise  to  one 
of  the  most  protracted,  earnest  and  important  discussions  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  country.  It  was  participated  in  by 
Messrs.  Foote,  Benton,  Hayne,  Smith,  Webster  and  others. 
Although  the  subject  itself  had  no  necessary  connection  with 
slavery,  an  incidental  allusion  by  Mr.  Webster  to  the  beneficial 
results  of  the  slavery  prohibition  in  the  ordinance  of  1787  for 
the  Government  of  the  North-west  territory,  and  the  energy 
which  freedom  imparted  to  colonization,  brought  Mr.  Hayne, 
of  South  Carolina,  to  the  floor  on  that  subject.     He  insisted 
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that  such  allusions,  even  though  they  were  incidental,  were 
insulting  to  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign  States  which  tolerated 
slavery  ;  that  the  propriety  or  expediency  of  slavery  was  a 
matter  of  their  own,  and  which  they  alone  had  the  right  to 
determine,  and  could  not  be  discussed  in  that  body  ;  that 
whatever  might  be  the  private  opinions  of  gentlemen  on  that 
floor  respecting  it,  they  were  bound  by  the  proprieties  of  de- 
bate to  withhold  remarks  calculated  to  disparage  it  and  those 
who  practiced  it.  He  had  refused  to  consent  to  its  discussion 
at  Panama  ;  he  denied  the  right  of  gentlemen  to  menace  the 
union  of  States  which  they  so  fondly  praise,  by  drawing  it  into 
discussion  in  the  Senate.  He  characterized  the  allusion  as  the 
apparition  of  the  Taylor  proviso  in  relation  to  slavery  in  Mis- 
souri ;  and  finally  accused  the  north  of  seeking  to  evade  the 
constitutional  compact,  and  to  extend  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment over  the  internal  laws  and  domestic  condition  of  the 
Southern  States. 

Mr.  Foote  observed  not  only  the  remarkable  prescience  of 
Senators  who  opposed  his  resolution,  but  their  anomalous  posi- 
tions concerning  slavery  ;  that  in  their  seeming  disagreement 
respecting  the  right  of  Senators  to  allude  to  it  in  debate,  they 
in  fact  harmonized  ;  that  whilst  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina protested  against  any  allusion  to  that  topic,  he  qualified 
his  protest  by  the  words,  "calculated  to  disparage  it  and  those 
who  practiced  it  ;"  thereby  implying  that  it  was  proper  for 
Senators  to  commend,  but  improper  to  condemn  slavery  in 
that  body.  He  regretted  that  the  subject  had  been  drawn 
into  the  debate,  insisted  that  his  resolution  did  not  legitimate- 
ly involve  it,  but  repudiated  the  extraordinary  view  that  Sen- 
ators opposed  to  slavery  might  not,  whilst  those  in  favor  of  it 
might,  refer  to  and  even  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Webster  repelled  the  accusations  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  "I  hope,"  said  he,  "I  am  above  violating  my 
principles,  even  under  the  smart  of  injury  and  false  imputa- 
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tions.  Unjust  suspicions  and  undeserved  reproach,  whatever 
pain  I  may  experience  from  them,  will  not  induce  me,  I  trust, 
nevertheless  to  overstep  the  limits  of  constitutional  duty,  or 
to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  others.  The  domestic  slavery  of 
the  South  I  leave  where  I  find  it,  in  the  hands  of  their  own 
Governments.  It  is  their  affair,  not  mine.  Nor  do  I  com- 
plain of  the  peculiar  effect  which  the  magnitude  of  that  pop- 
ulation has  had  in  the  distribution  of  power  under  this  Fede- 
ral Government.  We  know  that  the  representation  of  the 
States  in  the  other  House  is  not  equal.  We  know  that  great 
advantage  in  that  respect  is  enjoyed  by  the  slave-holding 
States  ;  and  we  know,  too,  that  the  intended  equivalent  for 
that  advantage,  that  is  to  say,  the  imposition  of  direct  taxes 
in  the  same  ratio,  has  been  merely  nominal,  the  habit  of  the 
Government  being  almost  invariably  to  collect  its  revenues 
from  other  sources  and  in  other  modes.  Nevertheless,  I  do 
not  complain  ;  nor  would  I  countenance  any  movement  to 
alter  this  arrangement  of  representation.  It  is  the  original 
bargain — the  compact  ;  let  it  stand.  Let  the  advantage  of 
it  be  fully  enjoyed.  The  Union  itself  is  too  full  of  benefit  to 
be  hazarded  in  propositions  for  changing  its  original  basis.  I 
go  for  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  and  for  the  Union  as  it  is. 

"  But  I  am  resolved  not  to  submit  in  silence  to  accusations 
either  against  myself  individually  or  against  the  north,  wholly 
unfounded  and  unjust  ;  accusations  which  impute  to  us  a  dis- 
position to  evade  the  constitutional  compact,  and  to  extend  the 
power  of  the  government  over  the  internal,  laws  and  domestic 
condition  of  the  States.  All  such  accusations,  wherever  and 
whenever  made — all  insinuations  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
purposes,  I  know  and  feel  to  be  groundless  and  injurious. 
And  we  must  confide  in  southern  gentlemen  themselves  ;  we 
must  trust  to  those  whose  integrity  of  heart  and  magnanimity 
of  feeling  will  lead  them  to  a  desire  to  maintain  and  dissemi- 
nate truth,  and  who  possess  the  means  of  its  diffusion  with 
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the  southern  public ;  we  must  leave  it  to  thern  to  disabuse 
the  public  of  its  prejudices.  But  in  the  meantime,  for  my 
own  part,  I  shall  continue  to  act  justly,  whether  those  toward 
whom  justice  is  exercised  receive  it  with  candor  or  with 
contumely." 

Mr.  Hayne  rejoined  at  great  length,  repeating  his  former 
accusations  against  the  north,  charging  northern  statesmen 
with  so  shaping  the  policy  of  the  government  that  southern 
institutions  were  oppressed  by  it,  and  protesting  in  the  name 
of  his  State  against  the  idea  that  the  Federal  Government  was 
superior  in  authority  to  an  individual  State.  He  endorsed  the 
language  of  the  South  Carolina  manifesto,  asserted  the  right 
of  that  State  to  decide,  upon  its  own  responsibility,  a  law  of 
Congress  to  be  unconstitutional,  insisted  that  no  State  was  sub- 
ordinate to  any  superior  by  virtue  of  the  Federal  alliance,  and 
finally  declared  the  right  of  the  State  which  lie  represented  to 
resist  the  operation  of  a  law  which  its  local  authorities  inter- 
preted to  be  unconstitutional.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
he  declared  that  South  Carolina  would  interpose  and  exert  its 
protecting  (military)  power  against  the  Federal  Government, 
whenever  the  latter  should,  by  its  executive,  legislative,  or 
judicial  dejiartments,  separately  or  together,  undertake  to  en- 
force upon  her  a  law  which  she  conceived  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Although  this  startling  doctrine  then  attracted  to  itself 
greater  public  attention  than  it  had  previously  awakened,  and 
for  the  first  time  received  the  appellation  (nullification)  which 
it  has  since  borne,  it  was  not,  in  spirit  and  in  substance,  a 
novelty.  It  originated,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  under  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
and  had  been  asserted  by  Governor  Troup,  with  the  approba- 
tion, as  he  claimed,  of  the  legislature  of  his  State.  It  had 
also  been  repeated  by  Mr.  Berrien  in  the  Senate.  It  was 
grounded,  at  first,  upon  a  misinterpretation  of  the    third  of 
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the  celebrated  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798,  concerning  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  laws  ;  but  the  primitive  idea  had  been 
greatly  transformed  in  its  course  through  fanatical  minds  down 
to  that  of  Mr.  Hayne. 

It  was  his  reply  to  this,  that  rendered  the  name  of  Daniel 
Webster  immortal.  He  bearded  the  lion  in  his  den.  Before 
delivering  his  masterly  argument,  however,  he  thus  announced 
his  understanding  of  the  "five  points"  involved  in  the  con- 
troversy : 

"  I  understand  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina, to  maintain  that  it  is  a  right  of  the  State  Legislature  to 
interfere,  whenever  in  their  judgment  this  Government  trans- 
cends its  constitutional  limits,  and  to  arrest  the  operation  of 
its  laws. 

"  I  understand  him  to  maintain  this  right  as  a  right  existing 
under  the  Constitution  ;  not  as  a  right  to  overthrow  it  on  the 
ground  of  extreme  necessity,  such  as  would  justify  violent 
revolution. 

"  I  understand  him  to  maintain  an  authority  on  the  part 
of  the  States  thus  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
the  exercise  of  power  by  the  General  Government,  of  checking 
it,  and  of  compelling  it  to  conform  to  their  opinion  of  the 
extent  of  its  powers. 

"  I  understand  him  to  maintain  that  the  ultimate  power  of 
judging  of  the  constitutional  extent  of  its  own  authority  is 
not  lodged  exclusively  in  the  General  Government,  or  any  branch 
of  it  ;  but  that  on  the  contrary,  the  States  may  lawfully  decide 
for  themselves  and  each  State  for  itself  whether,  in  a  given 
case,  the  act  of  the  General  Government  transcends  its  power. 

"  I  understand  him  to  insist  that  if  the  exigency  of  the 
case  in  the  opinion  of  any  State  government  requires  it,  such 
State  government  may  by  its  own  sovereign  authority  annul 
an  act  of  the  General  Government  which  it  deems  plainly  and 
palpably  unconstitutional/' 
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According  to  the  version  of  Colonel  Benton,  Mr.  Haync 
was  unprepared  either  to  admit  or  fully  deny  the  propositions 
in  the  language  stated,  and  that  he  therefore  had  recourse  to 
a  statement  of  his  own,  and  adopted  for  that  purpose  the  third 
resolve,  of  the  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798.  He  arose  and 
read  it  thus  : 

"  The  general  assembly  doth  explicitly  and  peremptorily 
declare  that  it  views  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  as 
resulting  from  the  compact  to  which  States  are  parties,  as 
limited  by  the  plain  sense  and  intention  of  the  instrument 
constituting  that  compact,  as  no  farther  valid  than  that  they 
are  authorized  by  the  grants  enumerated  in  that  compact  ; 
and  that  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  ex- 
ercise of  other  powers  not  granted  by  the  said  compact,  the 
States  which  are  parties  thereto  have  the  right,  and  are  in  duty 
bound,  to  interpose  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and 
for  maintaining  within  their  respective  limits  the  authority, 
rights,  and  liberties  appertaining  to  them." 

To  this,  among  other  things,  which  we  omit  to  cite,  Mr. 
Webster  said  :  "  If  this  ultra  doctrine  had  been  received  and 
acted  upon  in  New  England,  in  the  times  of  the  embargo  and 
non-intercourse,  they  (the  Senate)  would  not  then  have  been 
together.  The  Government  would  have  gone  to  pieces  and 
crumbled  into  dust.  No  stronger  case  can  ever  arise  than  ex- 
isted under  those  laws  ;  no  States  can  ever  entertain  a  clearer 
conviction  than  the  New  England  States  then  entertained  ;  and 
if  they  had  been  under  the  influence  of  that  heresy  of  opinion, 
as  I  must  call  it,  which  the  honorable  member  espouses,  this 
Union  would  in  all  probability  have  been  scattered  to  the  four 
winds.  I  ask  the  gentleman,  therefore,  to  apply  his  principles 
to  that  case.  I  ask  him  to  come  forth  and  declare  whether,  in 
his  opinion,  the  New  England  States  would  have  been  justified 
in  interfering  to  break  up  the  embargo  system,  under  the  con- 
scientious opinions  which  they  held  upon  it?     Had  they  a 
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right  to  annul  that  law  ?  Does  he  admit,  or  deny  ?  If 
that  which  is  thought  palpably  unconstitutional  in  South 
Carolina,  justifies  that  State  in  arresting  the  progress  of 
the  law,  tell  me  whether  that  which  was  thought  pal- 
pably unconstitutional  also  in  Massachusetts,  would  have 
justified  her  in  doing  the  same  thing?  Sir,  I  deny  the 
whole  doctrine.  It  has  not  a  foot  of  ground  in  the  Consti- 
tution to  stand  on.  No  public  man  of  any  reputation  ever 
advanced  it  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  warmest  times,  or  could 
maintain  himself  upon  it  there  at  any  time." 

He  denied  that  the  Virginia  resolutions,  when  rightly  inter- 
preted, went  the  length  which  was  claimed  for  them.  "In 
the  case  of  the  exercise  by  Congress,"  he  observed,  "of  a  dan- 
gerous power  not  granted  to  them,  the  resolutions  assert  the 
right  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  interfere  and  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  evil.  This  is  susceptible  of  more  than  one 
interpretation.  It  may  mean  no  more  than  that  the  States 
may  interfere  by  complaint  and  remonstrance  ;  or  by  propos- 
ing to  the  people  an  alteration  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
This  would  all  be  quite  unobjectionable.  Or  it  may  be  that 
no  more  is  meant  than  to  assert  the  general  right  of  revolu- 
tion as  against  all  governments,  in  cases  of  intolerable  op- 
pression ;  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  all  that  he  who  framed 
the  resolutions  could  have  meant  by  them  ;  for  I  shall  not 
readily  believe  that  he  (Mr.  Madison)  was  ever  of  opinion  that 
a  State,  under  the  Constitution,  and  in  conformity  with  it, 
could,  upon  the  ground  of  her  own  opinion  of  its  unconstitu- 
tionality, however  clear  and  palpable  she  might  think  the 
case,  annul  a  law  of  Congress,  so  far  as  it  should  operate  on 
herself,  by  her  own  legislative  power." 

He  also  denied  that  the  doctrine  set  up  had  any  foundation 
in  the  Constitution.  He  insisted  the  Constitution  was  created 
by  the  people  and  acted  upon  the  people,  and  not  upon  the 
States  as  in  the  old  Confederation ';  that  within  their  Consti- 
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fcutional  limits  the  laws  of  Congress  were  supreme  ;  that  it 
would  be  treasonable  to  resist  them  with  force  ;  and  that 
questions  relating  to  their  constitutionality  were  to  be  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court.     On  this  point  he  said  : 

"The  people  erected  this  Government.  They  gave  it  a 
Constitution  ;  and  in  that  Constitution  they  have  enumerated 
the  powers  which  they  bestowed  on  it.  They  have  denned  its 
authority.  They  have  restrained  it  to  the  exercise  of  such 
powers  as  are  granted  ;  and  all  others,  they  declare,  are  re- 
served to  the  States  or  to  the  people.  But,  sir,  they  have  not 
stopped  here.  If  they  had,  they  would  have  accomplished  but 
half  their  work.  No  definition  can  be  so  clear  as  to  avoid 
possibility  of  doubt ;  no  limitation  so  precise  as  to  exclude  all 
uncertainty.  Who  then  shall  construe  this  grant  of  the 
people?  Who  shall  interpret  their  will,  where  it  maybe 
supposed  they  have  left  it  doubtful  ?  With  whom  do  they 
repose  this  ultimate  right  of  deciding  on  the  powers  of  the 
Government  ?  Sir,  they  have  settled  all  this  in  the  fullest 
manner.  They  have  left  it  with  the  Government  itself  in  its 
appropriate  branches.  Sir,  the  very  chief  end,  the  main  de- 
sign for  which  the  whole  Constitution  was  framed  and  adopted, 
was  to  establish  a  Government  that  should  not  be  obliged  to 
act  through  State  agency  or  depend  on  State  opinion  and  State 
discretion.  The  people  have  had  quite  enough  of  that  kind 
of  government  under  the  confederacy.  Under  that  system 
the  legal  action,  the  application  of  law  to  individuals,  be- 
longed exclusively  to  the  States.  Congress  could  only  recom- 
mend ;  their  acts  were  not  of  binding  force  until  the  States 
had  adopted  and  sanctioned  them.  Are  we  in  that  condition 
still  ?  Are  we  yet  at  the  mercy  of  State  discretion  and  State 
construction  ?  Sir,  if  we  are,  then  vain  will  be  our  attempt 
to  maintain  the  Constitution  under  which  we  sit. 

"But,  sir,  the  people  have  wisely  provided  in  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  a  proper  and  suitable  mode  and  tribunal  for  set- 
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tling  questions  of  constitutional  law.  There  are  in  the  Con- 
stitution grants  of  powers  to  Congress,  and  restrictions  on 
these  powers.  There  are  also  prohibitions  on  the  States. 
Some  authority  nrist  necessarily  exist,  having  the  ultimate 
jurisdiction  to  fix  and  ascertain  the  interpretation  of  these 
grants,  restrictions,  and  prohibitions.  The  Constitution  has 
itself  pointed  out,  ordained,  and  established  that  authority. 
How  has  it  accomplished  this  great  and  essential  end  ?  By 
declaring,  sir,  that  the  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
United  States,  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any 
State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  This,  sir,  was  the 
first  great  step.  By  this  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  is  declared.  The  people 
so  will  it.  No  State  law  is  to  be  valid  which  comes  in  con- 
flict with  the  Constitution  or  any  law  of  the  United  States. 
But  who  shall  decide  this  question  of  interference  ?  To  whom 
lies  the  last  appeal  ?  This,  sir,  the  Constitution  itself  de- 
cides, also,  by  declaring  that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend 
to  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States.  These  two  provisions,  sir,  cover  the  whole 
ground.  They  are  in  truth  the  key-stone  of  the  arch.  "With 
these  it  is  a  Constitution  ;  without  them,  it  is  a  Confederacy. 
"In  pursuance  of  these  clear  and  express  provisions,  Con- 
gress established,  at  its  very  first  session,  in  the  judicial  act  a 
mode  for  carrying  them .  into  full  effect,  and  for  bringing  all 
questions  of  Constitutional  power  to  the  final  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  then,  sir,  became  a  Government.  It 
then  had  the  means  of  self-protection  ;  and  but  for  this,  it 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  now  among  things  which 
are  past.  Having  constituted  the  Government  and  declared 
its  powers,  the  people  have  farther  said,  that  since  somebody 
must  decide  on  the  extent  of  these  powers,  the  Government 
shall  itself  decide  ;  subject  always,  like  other  popular  Govern- 
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inents,  to  its  responsibility  to  the  people.  And  now,  sir,  I 
repeat,  how  is  it  that  a  State  Legislature  acquires  any  power 
to  interfere  ?  Who  or  what  gives  them  the  right  to  say  to 
the  people,  'We  who  are  your  agents  and  servants  for  one 
purpose  will  undertake  to  decide  that  your  other  agents  and 
servants,  appointed  by  you  for  another  purpose,  have  trans- 
cended the  authority  you  gave  them  ?'  The  reply  would  be, 
I  think,  not  impertinent,  'Who  made  you  judge  over  anoth- 
er's servants  ?     To  their  own  masters  they  stand  or  fall.'  " 

This  was  nullification  as  it  was  defined  by  Mr.  Hayne,  and 
approved  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  This  was  the  treasonable  rec- 
reancy to  the  compact,  which  the  local  despotism  had  re- 
solved to  practice  whenever  its  interests  should  in  its  own 
estimation  conflict  with  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  Congress.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Calhoun  returned  to  his 
State,  traversed  its  districts,  and  those  of  Georgia,  harangued 
numerous  assemblies  of  the  people,  instigated  the  Legislature 
to  resistance  of  the  tariff  laws,  and  advised  the  election  of 
Senator  Hayne  to  the  office  of  Governor,  in  which  it  was 
expected  he  would  be  able  to  act  as  Lieutenant-General  in 
the  emergencies  contemplated.  Preparations  for  a  collision 
with  the  General  Government  were  now  commenced.  The 
Governor  convened  the  Legislature  for  that  purpose,  on  the 
22d  of  October,  1832.  That  body  promptly  enacted  a  law 
calling  a  Convention  to  consider  the  subject  on  the  third  Mon- 
day of  the  month  ensuing.  The  Convention  assembled  pur- 
suant to  the  call,  and  on  the  24th  of  that  month  adopted  an 
ordinance  declaring  the  tariff  act  null  and  void  ;  declaring  it 
to  be  unlawful  for  the  authorities  of  the  General  Government 
to  enforce  the  collection  of  duties  within  that  State  ;  and  en- 
joining the  Legislature  to  convene  and  pass  laws  to  give 
effect  to  the  ordinance,  by  requiring  public  officers  to  execute 
it  and  all  others  incidental  or  supplementary  thereto.  The 
Convention  further  ordained  that  no  sanction  should   be  eriven 
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to  any  appeal  to  the  United  States  from  the  decisions  of  the 
State  Courts,  involving  the  authority  of  the  ordinance  or  the 
validity  of  any  laws  relating  to  it  or  of  the  tariff  law  enacted 
by  Congress  ;  and  that  if  Congress  should  authorize  the  em- 
ployment of  force  against  that  State  in  consequence  of  such 
proceedings,  she  would  consider  herself  absolved  from  the 
compact  of  Union,  and  would  proceed  at  once  to  form  a  sep- 
arate Government.  The  Legislature  then  assembled  and 
passed  the  laws  recommended  ;  and  the  same  were  approved 
by  the  Governor. 

This  ripened  nullification,  and  brought  President  Jackson 
to  a  prompt  decision  respecting  it.  On  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1832,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  the  positions 
taken  in  South  Carolina  incompatible  with  the  existence  of 
the  Union,  derogatory  to  the  express  letter  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, unauthorized  by  its  spirit,  inconsistent  with  every  princi- 
ple on  which  it  was  founded,  and  destructive  of  the  great 
object  for  which  it  was  formed.  It  re-expounded  the  Consti- 
tution according  to  the  views  previously  announced  in  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Webster,  and  combated  the  several  heresies 
and  delusions  which  had  been  set  up  against  it.  It  exhibited 
the  inestimable  value  of  the  Union,  and  the  disasters  that 
would  inevitably  result  from  the  recreancy  of  any  individual 
State  to  the  compact.  It  exposed  to  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  the  madness  of  the  leaders  who  had  inveigled  and 
deceived  them,  and  declared  disunion  with  armed  forces  to  be 
treason.  He  also  firmly  and  explicitly  announced  to  the  people 
of  that  State  that  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  succeed,  that 
his  duty  in  that  respect  was  emphatically  pronounced  in  the 
Constitution,  and  would  be  discharged,  and  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  would  and  should  be  executed.* 

*It  is  said  that  the  original  draft  of  this  celebrated  proclamation  is  now  in  the 
archives  of  the  State  department,  at  Washington,  in  the  hand  writing  of  Edward 
Livingstone,  hut  without  signature.  This  able  State  paper  was  understood  at  the 
time  to  have  been  written  by  him. 
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This  bold  and  determined  stand  on  this  momentous  ques- 
tion, fortified  as  it  was  by  a  well-considered  argument,  cor- 
responded with  the  public  sentiment  in  every  part  of  the 
Union,  except  the  Southern,  where  it  elicited  anathemas 
instead  of  praise.  In  South  Carolina,  it  was  variously  charac- 
terized as  "a  declaration  of  war,"  as  "the  edict  of  a  dictator," 
as  "an  order  in  council,"  as  an  "impudent  missile,  and  as  "a 
Federal  manifesto,"  which  justly  provoked  the  "scorn  and  con- 
tempt" of  all  honorable  men.  The  President  himself  was 
variously  denounced,  as  "a  traitor  to  the  South  and  Southern 
institutions,"  as  "a  political  Esau,  who  had  sold  himself  for 
pottage/  as  "a  Benedict  Arnold,"  as  "an  usurper,  monarch 
and  tyrant."  In  the  Legislature,  both  the  message  and  the 
President  were  impudently  and  furiously  assailed  and  defied. 
"The  country  and  the  world,"  said  Mr.  Preston,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  should  know  how  perfectly  we  despise  and 
defy  him  and  his  cabinet  ;  and  they  should  be  told  that  before 
they  plant  such  principles  upon  our  free  soil,  the  bones  of  many 
an  enemy  shall  whiten  our  shores,  the  carcasses  of  many  a  cai- 
tiff and  traitor  blacken  our  air.  The  Governor  was  requested 
to  issue  a  proclamation  warning  the  people  not  to  be  seduced 
from  their  position,  and  calling  on  them  to  sustain  the  dignity 
of  that  State. 

Governor  Hayne  then  issued  the  suggested  proclamation, 
in  which  he  re-asserted  all  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  his  famous 
debate  with  Mr.  Webster,  and  which  were  then  so  trium- 
phantly answered,  and  re-affirmed  nullification  and  secession 
as  die  rightful  remedy  under  the  circumstances.  He  adorned 
his  periods  with  chivalric  flourishes,  terminating  with  an  allu 
sion  to  "lives  and  fortunes,"  and  an  invocation  to  Almighty 
God,  "to  inspire  them  with  that  holy  zeal  in  a  good  cause 
which  is  the  best  safeguard  of  their  rights  and  liberties," 
which  slave  owners  only  know  how  to  make.  This  document 
was  a  finished  specimen  of  those  medleys  of  negro  slavery, 
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chivalry,  and  religion,  which  are  so  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  writings  and  speeches  of  statesmen  in  the  Palmetto 
State* 

But  these  popular  leaders  were  unable  to  bring  all  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  up  to  their  standard.  There  were 
some  who  remained  unconvinced  either  of  the  justice,  the 
propriety,  or  the  expediency  of  resistance  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  there  were  yet  others  who,  if  they  were  con- 
vinced, were  afraid  of  its  consequences,  not  only  to  themselves, 
but  to  the  institution  of  negro  slavery,  for  the  defense  of 
which,  in  fact,  the  step  was  taken.  They  non-concurred  in 
the  policy  of  the  nullifier  and  Governor  Hayne,  and  formed  a 
political  party  in  the  State  against  them  ;  which,  although  it 
was  too  feeble  to  control,  was  able,  nevertheless,  to  neutralize 
in  some  degree  the  moral  force  of  the  movement.  By  dis- 
couraging enlistments,  it  held  back  demonstrations  of  military 
forces,  under  the  subsequent  mediation  of  Virginia. 

When  the  proceedings  of  the  Carolina  Legislature  reached 
the  President,  he  laid  them  before  Congress,  with  a  message 
stating  that  notwithstanding  his  Proclamation  of  the  10th  of 
December,  there  remained  no  doubt  of  the  determination  of 
the  authorities  of  that  State  to  carry  their  ordinances  into 
effect,  after  the  first  of  the  ensuing  February  (1S33)  ;  that 
proceedings  thus  matured  and  announced  were  distinguishable 
from  menaces  of  unlawful  resistance,  by  irregular  bodies  of 
people,  who,  acting  under  temporary  delusion,  may  be  re- 
strained from  the  commission  of  actual  outrage  by  reflection 
and  the  influence  of  public  opinion  ;  and  that  as  aggression 
in  the  case  of  South  Carolina  was  announced,  and  the  means 

*It  now  appears  from  Appleton's  edition  of  the  works  of  John  C.  Calhoun, 
that  nearly  all  the  manifestoes,  addresses,  resolutions,  and  protests  containing 
the  nullification  doctrine,  issued  by  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  from 
1828,  to  1834,  were  either  dictated  or  written  by  him  ;  and  also  the  materials  out 
of  which  he  fabricated  his  treasonable  theory,  were  the  Virginia  resolutions  of 
1798. 
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therefor  provided,  it  might  be  regarded  as  already  committed. 
A  bill  was  therefore  reported  by  the  judiciary  committee, 
authorizing  the  President  to  employ  the  land  and  naval  forces 
of  the  Union  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  if 
resistance  should  be  offered. 

Mr.  Calhoun  introduced  into  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  his  celebrated  nullification  resolutions,  bearing  the 
imposing  title  of  "Resolutions  on  the  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment."    They  were  as  follows  : 

"Resolved,  That  the  people  of  the  several  States  composing 
these  United  States,  are  united  as  parties  to  a  constitutional 
compact,  to  which  the  people  of  each  State  acceded  as  a  sep- 
arate sovereign  community,  each  binding  itself  by  its  own 
particular  ratification  ;  and  that  the  Union  of  which  the  said 
compact  is  the  bond,  is  a  union  between  the  States  ratifying 
the  same. 

"Resolved,  That  the  people  of  the  several  States,  thus 
united  by  the  constitutional  compact  in  forming  that  instru- 
ment and  in  creating  a  General  Government  to  carry  into 
effect  the  objects  for  which  they  were  funned,  delegated  to 
that  Government,  for  that  purpose,  certain  definite  powers  to 
be  exercised  jointly,  reserving,  at  the  same  time,  each  ►State 
to  itself,  the  residuary  mass  of  powers  to  be  exercised  by  its 
own  separate  Government  ;  and  that  whenever  the  General 
Government  assumes  the  exercise  of  powers  not  delegated  by 
the  compact,  its  acts  are  unauthorized  and  of  no  effect  ;  and 
that  the  same  Government  is  not  made  the  final  judge  of 
the  powers  delegated  to  it,  since  that  would  make  its  discretion, 
and  not  the  Constitution,  the  measure  of  iis  powers  ;  but  that 
as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among  sovereign  parties,  with- 
out any  common  judge,  each  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for 
itself,  as  well  of  the  infraction  as  of  the  mode  and  measure 
of  redress. 

"Resolved,  That  the  assertions  that  the  people  of   these 
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United  States,  taken  collectively  as  individuals,  are  now,  or 
ever  have  been,  united  on  the  principle  of  the  social  compact, 
and  as  such  are  now  formed  into  one  nation  or  people,  or  that 
they  have  ever  been  so  united  in  any  one  stage  of  their  polit- 
ical existence  ;  that  the  people  of  the  several  States  compos- 
ing the  Union  have  not,  as  members  thereof,  retained  their 
sovereignty  ;  that  the  allegiance  of  their  citizens  has  been 
transferred  to  the  General  Government ;  that  they  have  parted 
with  the  right  of  punishing  treason  through  their  respective 
State  governments  ;  and  that  they  have  not  the  right  of  judg- 
ing in  the  last  resort  as  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  reserved, 
and  of  consequence  of  those  delegated,  are  not  only  without 
foundation  in  truth,  but  are  contrary  to  the  most  certain  and 
plain  historical  facts,  and  the  clearest  deductions  of  reason  ; 
and  that  all  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, or  any  of  its  departments,  claiming  authority  from 
so  erroneous  assumptions,  must  of  necessity  be  unconstitu- 
tional, must  tend  directly  and  inevitably  to  subvert  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  States,  to  destroy  the  federal  character  of  the 
Union,  and  to  rear  on  its  ruins  a  consolidated  Government, 
without  constitutional  check  or  limitation,  and  which  must 
necessarily  terminate  in  the  loss  of  liberty  itself." 

With  the  view  of  bringing  Congress  up  to  some  definite  ac- 
tion in  the  premises,  the  committee  of  which  Mr.  Wilkins,  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  chairman,  reported  a  bill  denominated 
"  the  force  bill,"  to  enable  the  president  to  execute  the  dispu- 
ted revenue  laws  ;  whereupon,  Mr.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  intro- 
duced in  lieu  of  a  pending  measure  which  originated  with  Mr. 
Verplanck,  a  graduated  tariff  measure,  which  he  denominated 
a  compromise,  for  two  professed  objects — one  to  prevent  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  tariff  policy — the  other  to  avert  a 
civil  war  in  the  country,  and  to  restore  peace  and  public  tranquil- 
lity. The  compromise  bill  proposed  to  sink  the  excess  of  duties 
above  twenty  per  cent,  in  ten  years  by  an  annual  reduction 
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of  one-tenth  each  year,  during  the  term.     During  the  month 
of  February,  1833,  both  of  these  bills  were  passed. 

As  this  compromise  of  the  tariff  policy,  was  a  compromise 
with  South  Carolina  in  arms  against  the  Union,  and  as  a 
compromise  with  South  Carolina  in  arms  was  nothing  less  than 
a  compromise  with  the  despotism  of  negro  slavery,  it  forms 
one  of  the  darkest  chapters  in  our  republican  history.  It  was 
more  than  a  yielding  of  conservatism  to  faction  ;  it  was  a  sur- 
render, under  the  circumstances,  of  the  principles  of  freedom 
to  the  slave  power — a  capitulation  of  the  General  Government 
to  the  forces  of  a  revolting  State.  Whether  the  duties  author- 
ized by  the  tariff  acts  of  1828,  and  1832,  to  be  levied  on  im- 
ports, were  too  high,  or  not,  is  another  and  a  subordinate 
question,  which  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  volume  to 
discuss.  An  admission  that  they  were  so,  would  not  relieve 
the  point.  A  law  —  a  constitutional  law  of  Congress  —  was 
set  at  defiance  by  an  individual  State,  for  the  principal  reason 
that  it  was  supposed  to  bear  heavily  upon  interests  which  de- 
pended mainly  on  bonded  labor.  The  people  whose  interests 
thus  depended  on  the  maintenance  and  continuance  of  slavery, 
prompted  by  those  interests,  rose  up,  not  in  supplication  to 
Congress  to  modify  the  law,  but  in  open  and  organized  rebel- 
lion against  the  General  Government,  and  through  their 
local  government  assumed  the  attitude  of  war.  They  held 
that  attitude  up  to,  and  during  the  hour,  in  which  the  compro- 
mise bill  was  passed ;  so  that  Congress  really  capitulated  to 
South  Carolina,  whilst  she  was  in  arms  against  the  Union  ; 
and  so  also  as  to  warrant  her  in  exulting,  as  she  afterwards 
did,  because  of  her  triumph  achieved  over  the  General  Govern- 
ment. 

Viewed  by  the  light  which  the  long  catalogue  of  resulting 
evils  now  reflects  upon  it,  that  surrender  to  South  Carolina  by 
Congress,  was  one,  with  which  Hull's  inglorious  surrender  to 
the  enemy  bears  no  comparison.     The  Union  was  confronted 
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with  a  power  whose  every  element  was  intrinsically  hostile  to 
free  institutions — a  power  which  had  opposed  and  defeated  a 
representation  of  the  United  States  in  the  Congress  of  Repub- 
lics at  Panama,  because  some  of  the  peoples  to  be  represented 
there,  had  emancipated  their  slaves,  had  black  Generals  in  their 
armies,  and  mulattoes  in  their  Senates,  and  might  wish  to  hold 
commercial  relations  with  the  United  States,  which  would 
bring  black  ministers  and  consuls  into  our  principal  cities  and 
towns  —  a  power  which  had  claimed  for  itself  all  the  attributes 
and  prerogatives  of  a  separate  despotic  government  inside  the 
Republic  —  a  power  which  had  quarreled  with  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  it  by  the  Constitution,  and  was  extending  its  do- 
main—  a  power  outside  and  far  around  South  Carolina  in  three 
directions,  and  of  which  the  revolting  State  was  merely  a  rep- 
resentative in  the  issue  made  up  and  presented — a  power  with 
arms  in  hand,  which  it  threatened  to  use  if  its  demands  were 
not  complied  with.  Was  that  a  power  to  be  conciliated 
by  such  a  sacrifice  of  principle,  of  honor,  and  of  dignity  ? 
Was  it  one  which  could  be  parleyed  with,  even,  without,  dis- 
honor, so  long  as  it  held  its  defiant  attitude  ?  And  yet  wise 
men  in  Congress  ignobly  surrendered  into  its  hands  that  which 
then  constituted  the  moral  forces  of  the  General  Government. 
South  Carolina  exulted  at  the  passage  of  this  compromise, 
and  claimed  for  it  the  glory  of  a  triumph.  Her  State  paper, 
the  home  organ  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Governor  Hayne,  declared 
it  to  be  "the  proudest  instance  on  record  of  the  might  of 
Southern  principles  backed  by  courage  ;"  that  the  Palmetto 
State  had  'foiled  the  swaggering  giant  of  the  Union  ;  that 
thirty  thousand  Carolinians  had  aived  the  wild  west  into  res- 
pect—  (she  could  not  say  in  '62  what  she  then  said  in  '32,)  — 
brought  stolid  Pennsylvania  to  its  senses,  and  New  York  into 
something  like  decency  ;"  that  "the  madness  of  the  General 
Government  had  come  to  a  lucid  interval  ;"  and  that  as  it  was 
certain  that  the  force  bill,  so  called,  would  not  be  submitted 
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to,  its  passage  by  Northern  and  Western  Senators  and  Kepre- 
sentatives  was  "mere  bravado,  only  to  cover  the  shame  of 
their  defeat."  Other  cotemporaneous  publications  in  that 
State  employed  similar  language.  After  a  brief  silence,  Mr. 
Calhoun  began  to  treat  the  subject  in  the  same  manner,  and 
once  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  when  the  compromise  of 
1833  was  alluded  to,  he  declared  that  he  was  the  master  of 
Mr.  Clay  on  that  occasion.  It  is  recollected  that  Mr.  Clay 
retorted,  that  he  would  not  have  owned  him  for  the  meanest 
of  his  slaves;  yet  the  principal  fact — the  surrender — had 
gone  upon  the  records  of  history,  and  its  complexion  could  not 
be  changed.  The  compromise  of  1833  must  forever  stand  as 
a  surrender,  for  political  purposes,  of  principles  inseparably 
connected  with  freedom,  to  the  despotic  behests  of  the  power 
which  justifies  and  upholds  the  practice  of  negro  slavery. 

President  Jackson  officially  approved  the  compromise,  but 
did  not  advise  its  passage.  He  signed  it  when  it  came  to  him, 
because  it  was  neither  hastily  enacted  nor  unconstitutional.  He 
probably  knew  that  it  was  a  concession  to  the  revolting  State, 
but  felt  that  Congress,  rather  than  himself,  would  be  held  res- 
ponsible for  it.  It  bore  on  its  face  nothing  to  distinguish  it 
from  ordinary  legislation. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OCENDIAiiT  PUBLICATIONS-RIGHT  OF  PETITION 
-ADMio3I0N  OF  ARKANSAS. 

Incongruity  of  the  Slave  and  Free  Systems  —  Jackson  Recommends  Prohib- 
iting Anti-Slavery  Publications  —  Senatorial  Action  thereon  —  Important  De- 
bate—  Measure  lost  —  Right  of  Petition  —  Discussion  in  the  Senate  and  House 
—  Firmness  of  Mr.  Adams  —  Violence  of  Southern  Members  —  Attempted 
Censure  —  Chagrin  of  the  Chivalry — Triumph  of  the  "Old  Man  Eloquent" — 
Admission  of  Arkansas  —  Excited  Debate  —  Slavery  made  Perpetual  in  that 
State. 

To  show  the  incongruity  of  the  Slave  and  Free  systems,  and 
the  great  and  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  har- 
monious existence  under  our  liberal  Government,  it  needs  but 
to  consider  the  facts  presented  in  the  following  chapter.  A 
free  press — the  liberty  to  write  and  publish  to  the  world  the 
honest  convictions  of  their  author,  amenable  only  to  proper  laws, 
restraining  a  breach  of  the  privilege,  is  one  of  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  an  American  citizen.  With  the  right  to  print,  co- 
exists also  the  right  to  circulate  the  matter  so  printed,  in  any 
and  every  part  of  the  country.  The  fact  that  slavery  exists 
in  a  State,  does  not  preclude  any  one,  or  any  number  of  her 
citizens,  from  canvassing  the  wisdom,  or  the  justice  of  its  exist- 
ence, or  from  receiving,  through  the  mails,  or  otherwise,  peri- 
odicals, pamphlets,  or  books,  which  oppose  the  system.  To 
pretend  that  any  system,  any  organization  whatever,  shall  ex- 
ist in  this  country,  so  very  sacred,  so  isolated  from  public  crit- 
icism, that  no  one  must  canvass  its  merits,  or  its  demerits, 
under  the  severest  pains  and  penalties,  is,  in  practical  effect,  a 
full  restoration  of  that  old  maxim  of  tyranny,  that  "kings 
can  do  no  wrong." 

A  free  press  must  also  be  accompanied  by  her  inseparable 
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hand-maid,  free  speech.  Any  institution  of  society  which  will 
not  bear  the  light  which  a  free  press  and  free  discussion  may 
cast  upon  it,  is  unworthy  of  this  age  of  intelligence  and  of 
progress.  The  early  slave-holders  were  not  afraid  to  discuss 
the  subject  of  slavery.  They  did  discuss  it.  They  disapproved 
of  it.  They  looked  forward  cheerfully  to  the  day  when  they 
would  be  rid  of  it.  It  was  not  then,  as  at  a  later  day  it  came 
to  be,  regarded  as  a  divine  institution,  as  a  '"'corner  stone  on 
which  to  found  a  Government." 

When  the  latter  idea  had  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of 
leading  Southern  men,  they  sought  to  embody  it  in  the  stat- 
utes of  the  country,  and  for  a  time,  they  succeeded.  The  wis- 
dom, and  forecast,  and  unfaltering  patriotism  of  the  "old  man 
eloquent,"  who,  so  long,  so  ably,  and  faithfully,  and  nearly 
alone,  breasted  the  storm  of  opposition  which  resistance  to 
that  measure  excited,  begin  now  to  share  the  applause  which 
they  so  justly  merited  at  the  time  ;  but  which  was  then  with- 
held, owing  to  the  demoralization  of  the  public  mind  which 
slavery  had  produced. 

In  his  seventh  annual  message  to  Congress,  President  Jack- 
son recommended  the  passage  of  a  law  prohibiting,  under  se- 
vere penalties,  the  circulation  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  term 
incendiary  (meaning  anti-slavery)  publications  in  the  Southern 
States,  by  mail.  Here  was  the  inflammatory  subject  of  slavery 
again  before  Congress,  by  the  action  of  the  President,  and,  as 
appears  from  what  afterward  occurred,  with  the  approbation 
of  Mr.  Calhoun  also,  who,  upon  the  reading  of  the  message, 
moved  that  so  much  of  it  as  related  to  that  subject  be  referred 
to  a  select  committee.  Senator  King,  of  Georgia,  being  undei 
the  impression  that  the  end  could  be  attained  by  a  post-office 
regulation,  was  opposed  to  such  a  reference  ;  but  it  was  pressed, 
and  carried  to  a  select  committee  of  five,  consisting  of  Sena- 
tors Calhoun,  King,  Mangum,  Davis  and  Linn,  who  brought 
in  a  bill  subjecting  to  penalties  any  post-master  who  should 
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knowingly  receive  and  put  into  the  mail  any  publication  or 
picture  touching  the  subject  of  shivery,  to  go  into  any  State  or 
territory  in  which  the  circulation  of  the  same  should  be  fur- 
bidden  by  the  local  laws,  with  an  elaborate  report  justifying 
the  measure.  Mr.  Manguin  then  moved  that  five  thousand 
copies  of  the  report  be  printed.  This  furnished  the  oppor- 
tunity for  explanations. 

Senators  Davis,  Linn,  and  King  then  announced  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  they  dissented  from  some  of  the  views  expressed  in 
the  report,  yet  had  consented  that  the  bill  might  be  reported 
to  the  Senate  ;  to  which  Mr.  Calhoun  replied,  that  he  was 
aware  that  a  majority  of  the  committee  did  not  concur  in  all 
the  language  of  the  paper,  yet  the  bill  was  the  principal  doc- 
ument, and  it  was  the  natural  sequence  of  the  argument. 
The  report  contained  his  peculiar  doctrines  in  relation  to  the 
rights  of  individual  States  which  had  been  compromised  with, 
and  a  threat  of  secession,  unless  the  Legislatures  of  Massachu- 
setts, New  York  and  Pennsylvania  should  pass  laws  suppress- 
ing abolition  societies  !  It  also  falsely  assumed  that  there  was 
immediate  danger  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  all  the  States 
—  the  shedding  of  oceans  of  blood,  and  the  destruction  of 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  property,  in  consequence  of 
the  efforts  of  those  associations. 

Mr.  King,  of  Georgia,  justified  slavery  in  the  abstract  and 
in  the  practice,  and  was  quite  as  unwilling  as  Mr.  Calhoun  to 
have  it  interfered  with,  but  he  was  suspicious  that  the  report 
contained  doctrines  quite  inconsistent  with  the  preservation  of 
the  Union.  His  reflection  had  brought  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  passage  of  such  a  bill,  for  such  assigned  reasons, 
would  re-open  a  controversy  which  would  so  agitate  the  coun- 
try as  to  menace  the  Union  with  speedy  dissolution.  He 
thought  it  at  least  impolitic  to  issue  a  paper  which  might 
occasion  another  sectional  disturbance. 

Mr.  Calhoun  justified  the  report,  by  saying  that  the  Legis- 
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latures  of  the  South,  backed  by  the  voice  of  their  constituents, 
had  called  in  vain  upon  the  non-slave-holding  States  to  repress 
movements  within  their  jurisdictions  which  menaced  Southern 
peace  and  security  ;  that  not  a  step  had  been  taken  in  that 
direction,  nor  a  law  passed,  nor  even  proposed,  nor  likely  to  be 
proposed  in  any  Northern  legislature,  on  account  of  the  state 
of  political  parties  in  that  portion  of  the  country  ;  that  Con- 
gress, instead  of  refusing  all  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  of 
slavery,  in  whatever  form  it  might  be  presented,  had  pursued 
the  opposite  course,  and,  upon  most  obnoxious  grounds,  received 
the  petitions  of  abolitionists,  praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  that  the  receiving  of  such  peti- 
tions was  taking  jurisdiction  of  the  subject,  in  disregard  of 
Southern  protests  against  it  ;  and  that  the  South  would  never 
abandon  her  position  on  this  question,  nor  the  principles  con- 
tained in  the  report. 

"If  you  refuse  co-operation  with  our  laws,"  continued  he, 
"and  conflict  should  ensue  between  your  law  and  ours,  the 
Southern  States  will  never  yield  to  the  superiority  of  yours. 
We  have  a  remedy  in  our  hands  which,  in  such  events,  we 
shall  not  fail  to  apply.  We  have  high  authority  for  asserting 
that  in  such  cases  State  interposition  is  the  rightful  remedy. 
Let  it  be  fixed,  let  it  be  riveted  in  every  Southern  mind,  that 
the  laws  of  the  slave-holding  States  for  the  protection  of  their 
domestic  institutions  are  paramount  to  the  laivs  of  the  General 
Government  in  the  regulation  of  commerce  and  the  mails,  and 
that  the  latter  must  yield  to  the  former  in  the  event  of  conflict  ; 
and  that,  if  the  Government  should  refuse  to  yield,  the  States 
have  the  right  to  interpose,  and  we  are  safe.  With  these  prin- 
ciples, nothing  but  concert  would  be  wanting  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  movement  of  the  abolitionists,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  to  place  oui  domestic  institutions,  and  with  them 
our  security  and  peace,  under  our  own  protection,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  danger." 
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The  great  milliner  had  not  been  hung  by  President  Jackson, 
nor  even  rebuked.  He  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  deferred  to, 
and  compromised  with,  by  Congress.  He  had  obtained  a  po- 
sition, therefore,  which  entitled  him,  in  his  estimation,  to  speak 
more  authoritatively  and  defiantly  than  before  on  this  subject. 
This  speech  was  the  legitimate  result  of  the  policy  of  compromi- 
sing with  a  State  in  arms  against  the  General  Government 
This  was  irrefragable  evidence  to  Congress  and  the  country, 
that  any  concession  whatever  to  the  slave  power  would  be 
taken  advantage  of  in  precisely  the  manner  which  this  speech 
indicated  —  would  stimulate  the  enemy  to  further  and  more 
flagrant  outrages  of  the  same  character — and  would  subject 
the  Government  to  further,  and,  if  possible,  greater,  indigni- 
ties.    It  were  well  had  this  been  generally  understood. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  supported  Mr.  Calhoun  in 
the  objects  of  his  bill.  He  insisted  that  the  power  to  establish 
post-offices  and  post-roads  was  ample  to  justify  the  denial  of 
the  mail  service  to  all  publications  which  were  calculated  to 
endanger  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  people  of  the  South. 
He  saw  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  request  from  that  quarter, 
to  be  protected  by  Congress  against  incendiary  pamphlets, 
which  disturbed  the  local  peace  and  impaired  the  security  of 
the  people  of  the  South  to  their  private  property. 

Mr.  Webster  opposed  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  contem- 
plated an  invasion  of  the  sanctity  of  private  correspondence 
and  an  abridgement  of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 
He  contended  that  a  denial  of  the  use  of  the  public  mails  to 
anti-slavery  publications,  comprehended  the  right  to  deny  its 
use  to  any  other  communications  which  an  individual  State 
might  choose  to  prohibit ;  that  it  was  a  measure  deeply  fraught 
with  danger  to  freedom  and  all  its  institutions.  He  protested 
against  such  a  system  of  episonage  on  the  public  mails  ;  and  in- 
sisted that  the  right  of '  an  individual  to  papers  transmittedto  him 
by  mail,  was  secured  to  him  in  every  free  country  in  the  world. 
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Mr.  Clay  concurred  in  the  same  view.  He  thought  the  bill 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  of  a  dangerous  tendency  ;  that  it 
was  not  directed  to  the  alleged  evil,  which  was  the  circulation, 
after  they  were  taken  out  of  the  mail,  of  incendiary  publica- 
tions, and  not  their  conveyance  in  it  ;  that  after  they  passed 
from  the  post-masters'  hands,  they  were  within  the  local  regu- 
lations of  a  State  ;  and  that  if  such  a  limitation  upon  the 
mail  service  were  authorized,  a  designation  of  the  particular 
persons  or  parties  entitled  only  to  use  it,  might  be  made  under 
the  same  rule.  He  reasoned  well  against  the  measure,  which 
was  defeated  by  six  majority.  I 

Simultaneously  with  the  mail  question,  another  kindred  one 
concerning  the  right  of  petition  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and 
the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  considered. 
The  Society  of  Friends  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  petitioned 
Congress,  respectfully,  to  enact  such  laws  as  would  remove 
slavery  and  slave  traffic  from  the  seat  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Calhoun  objected  to  the  reception,  by  the  Senate, 
of  all  such  communications,  not  upon  their  merits  after  a  read- 
ing, but  beforehand,  and  at  the  instant  of  their  presentation. 
He  reiterated  his  views  of  the  nature  of  the  Government  and 
of  the  duty  of  Congress  to  refuse  a  hearing  to  all  petitions 
which  touched  the  subject  of  negro  slavery  ;  and  concluded 
with  another  threat  of  secession,  unless  the  wishes  of  the  South 
on  this  subject  were  respected. 

It  was  debated  at  length,  and  the  question  of  receiving  the 
petition  decided  in  the  affirmative,  by  a  large  majority,  but 
the  prayer  of  the  petition  was  denied. 

During  the  pendency  of  this  discussion  in  the  Senate,  the 
same  subject  was  under  consideration  in  the  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives,  where  similar  petitions  were  presented,  and  simi- 
lar opposition  to  them  made,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Pinckney, 
of  South  Carolina,  who  afterwards  withdrew  his  motions 
against  their  reception,  and  substituted  another  for  their  refer- 
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ence  to  a  select  committee,  with  instructions  to  report  that 
Congress  had  no  authority  to  interfere  with  slavery  m  the 
States,  and  ought  not  to  interfere  with  it  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  was  carried.  Mr.  Pinckney  afterwards  re- 
ported, as  from  the  committee,  three  resolutions  ;  the  first  de- 
nying the  power  of  Congress  over  slavery  in  the  States  ;  the 
second  declaring  that  Congress  ought  not  to  interfere  with  it 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  and  a  third,  that  all  subsequent 
petitions  and  papers  relating  to  the  subject  be  at  once  tabled, 
without  any  other  action  upon^them. 

When  the  first  resolution  was  taken  up,  John  Quincy 
A-dams,  who  had  presented  most  of  the  petitions,  said,  if  the 
House  would  allow  him  five  minutes'  time,  he  would  prove  the 
resolution  untrue  ;  but  his  request  was  denied.  They  were 
consecutively  adopted,  by  a  large  majority,  Mr.  Adams  and 
from  sixty  to  seventy  other  members  voting  in  the  negative, 
except  on  the  last  resolution,  when  Mr.  Adams  declined  to 
vote  at  all,  and  sent  to  the  Speaker's  chair  the  following  dec- 
laration :  "I  hold  the  resolution  to  be  a  direct  violation  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  of  the  rules  of  this 
House,  and  of  the  rights  of  my  constituents." 

This  disposition  of  the  subject  failed  to  produce  any  of  the 
results  which  the  slave  power  desired.  Instead  of  quieting, 
it  disturbed  the  public  mind  throughout  all  the  non-slave-hold- 
ing States,  and  largely  augmented  the  number  of  such  peti- 
tions to  Congress.  As  Mr.  Adams  was  not  only  the  best  sur- 
viving representative  of  Jeubrsonian  Republicanism  then  in 
Congress,  but  the  most  intrepid  defender  of  the  right  of  pe- 
tition, it  naturally  followed  that  the  greater  proportion  of 
subsequent  memorials  and  petitions  on  that  subject  were  for- 
warded to  him.  By  general  and  almost  universal  consent 
he  at  once  became  the  representative  man  in  Congress,  not  only 
of  the  sacred  right  of  petition,  but  of  inflexible  opposition  to 
the  extension  of  the  local  despotism  beyond  its  existing  borders. 
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Always  patriotic,  incorruptible  and  firm  ;  ever,  after  his 
advent  to  public  life,  highly  accomplished  as  a  statesman  ; 
from  the  time  of  Jefferson's  embargo,  a  consistent  and  in- 
flexible Republican  ;  and  now  with  his  country's  highest 
civic  honors  and  the  weight  of  seventy  years  upon  him, 
standing  up  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  amid  the 
frowning  contumely  of  the  representatives  of  the  slave  power, 
as  the  embodiment  of  a  sacred  principle,  and  in  defense  of 
the  right  of  petition,  the  spectacle  which  Mr.  Adams  pre- 
sented was  truly  sublime.  And  he  seemed  to  have  been  re- 
served by  Providence  for  this  particular  emergency — for  the 
discharge  of  this  particular  duty. 

He  continued  to  present  petition.?.  On  the  6th  of  January, 
1837,  he  submitted  one  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  women, 
whom  he  stated  to  he  the  wives  and  daughters  of  his  imme- 
diate constituents,  praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Glasscock,  of  Georgia,  objected  to 
its  reception.  Mr.  Parks,  of  Maine,  moved  that  the  prelimi- 
nary motion  on  the  reception  of  the  petition  be  laid  on  the 
table,  which  was  carried.  Mr.  Adams  then  gave  notice  that 
he  should  call  up  that  motion  for  decision  every  day,  so  long 
as  he  should  be  permitted  to  do  so,  because  he  should  not  con- 
sider his  duty  discharged,  so  long  as  the  petition  was  not  re- 
ceived, and  the  House  had  not  decided  that  it  would  not  re- 
ceive it. 

Mr.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  insisted  that  it  was  not 
in  order  for  Mr.  Adams  to  debate,  when  no  question  was 
before  the  House  ;  and  he  raised  the  question  for  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Chair.  The  Speaker,  (Mr.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,) 
replied  that  he  had  understood  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts as  merely  giving  a  notice  of  a  motion,  thereafter  to  be 
made.  Mr.  Adams  said  that  so  long  as  freedom  of  speech  should 
be  allowed  him  as  a  member  of  that  body,  he  would  call  up  that 
question   from  day  to  day,  until  it  were  decided  ;  and  whilsf 
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on  the  floor  he  would  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  the 
House  the  petition  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  women, 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  his  immediate  constituents  ;  and 
as  a  part  of  the  speech  which  he  intended  to  make,  he  would 
take  the  liberty  of  reading  it.  This  met  the  same  objection 
as  the  former  one.  He  then  commenced  the  reading  of  the 
paper. 

Mr.  Pinckney  raised  a  point  of  order  on  the  reading,  when 
the  Speaker  decided  that  he  had  a  right,  under  the  rules,  to 
make  a  statement  of  the  contents  of  the  petition  offered  by 
him.  Mr.  Adams  said  he  was  reading,  as  a  part  of  his  speech  ; 
and  he  conceived  that  to  be  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  mem- 
ber—  a  privilege  that  he  would  exercise  until  he  was  deprived 
of  it  by  some  positive  act.  The  Speaker  repeated  .that  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  had  a  right  to  make  a  brief 
statement  of  the  contents  of  the  petition  ;  it  was  not  for  him 
to  decide  in  what  language  such  statement  should  be  made. 

Mr.  Adams  then  said  :  "that  at  the  time  his  friend  from 
South  Carolina — "  (Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  Speaker, 
who  said  he  must  proceed  to  state  the  contents  of  the  petition.) 
Mr.  Adams  assured  him  he  was  doing  so.  The  Speaker  said 
he  was  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair.  Mr.  Adams  said  he 
was  at  this  point  of  the  petition  :  "Impressed  with  the  sin- 
fulness of  slavery,  and  keenly  aggrieved  by  its  existence  in  a 
part  of  our  country  over  which  Congress  possesses  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  (Here  he  was  interrupted 
with  calls  to  order)  do  most  earnestly  petition  your  honorable 
body  (Here  Mr.  Chambers,  of  Kentucky,  raised  a  point  of  ol- 
der) immediately  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
(Here  the  Speaker  directed  Mr.  Adams  to  take  his  seat)  and 
to  declare  every  human  being  free  who  sets  its  foot  upon  its 
soil."  Amid  great  confusion,  the  Speaker  now  decided  that  it 
was  not  in  order  for  a  member  to  read  a  petition,  whether  it  was 
long  or  short. 
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Mr.  Adams  appealed  from  any  decision  which  went  to  estab- 
lish the  principle  that  a  member  of  the  House  should  not 
have  the  power  to  read  what  he  chose.  He  had  never  before 
heard  of  such  a  thing.  If  this  practice  was  to  be  reversed,  let 
the  decision  stand  upon  record  ;  and  let  it  appear  how  entirely 
the  freedom  of  speech  was  suppressed  in  Congress.  If  the 
reading  of  a  paper  was  to  be  suppressed  in  his  person,  so  help 
him  God,  he  would  only  consent  to  it  as  a  matter  of  record. 
He  proceeded  to  read  :  "The  petitioners  respectfully  announce 
their  intention  to  present  the  same  petition  yearly  before  your 
honorable  body,  that  it  may,  at  least,  be  a  memorial  in  the 
holy  cause  of  human  freedom,  that  they  have  done  what  they 
could."     This  petition  was  finally  received. 

Mr.  Adams  continued  to  present  hundreds  of  similar  peti- 
tions along  from  day  to  day,  amid  similar  interruptions  from 
other  members,  and  adverse  rulings  of  the  Speaker,  until  the 
7th  of  February,  when  more  exciting  scenes  occurred.  After 
having  on  that  day  presented  several  hundred  petitions  of  that 
character,  and  as  he  was  about  resuming  his  seat,  he  took  up 
a  paper,  and  after  glancing  at  it,  he  remarked,  that  he  had  in 
his  possession  a  petition  of  a  somewhat  extraordinary  character  ; 
and  he  wished  to  inquire  of  the  Chair  whether  it  would  be  in 
order  to  present  it.  The  Speaker  replied,  that  if  he  would 
inform  the  Chair  as  to  its  character,  the  question  would  be  an- 
swered. Mr.  Adams  said  it  was  a  petition  which  purported  to 
come  from  eleven  slaves  in  the  town  of  Fredericksburgh,  in 
Virginia ;  that  it  was  one  of  those  petitions  which,  it 
occurred  to  him,  were  not  what  they  purport  to  be.  It 
was  signed  partly  by  persons  who  cannot  write,  by  theii 
marks,  and  partly  by  persons  whose  hand-writing  manifested 
that  they  had  received  the  education  of  slaves.  It  declared 
itself  to  be  from  slaves,  and  he  was  requested  to  present  it. 
He  sent  it  to  the  Chair. 

The  Speaker  shrugged  his  shoulders,  gave  a  nervous  hitch 
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to  his  chair,  and  said  that  a  petition  from  slaves  was  a  novelty, 
and  involved  a  question  that  he  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  de- 
cide ;  that  he  would  reserve  it  for  further  consideration,  and 
in  the  meantime  would  refer  the  paper  to  the  House.  The 
excitement  of  the  Speaker  attracted  the  attention  of  members, 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  confusion  attendant  upon  the  pre- 
sentations of  those  petitions,  were  unable  to  hear  what  was 
being  said,  and  among  others,  of  Mr.  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  of 
Alabama,  who  rose  under  great  excitement,  and  inquired  what 
the  petition  was.  The  Speaker  communicated  the  desired  in- 
formation ;  when  Mr.  Lewis  turned  towards  Mr.  Adams,  and 
exclaimed,  "By  God,  sir,  this  is  not  to  be  endured  any 
longer  !" 

A  scene  of  great  disorder  now  ensued.  Unbridled  passions 
burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage.  Parliamentary  order  and 
decorum  were  superseded  by  phrensied  anarchy.  Intermin- 
gled anathemas  in  all  the  forms  of  utterance  known  to  our 
language  proceeded  from  the  members  from  Alabama  and 
Georgia.  And  this,  after  the  ebullition  had  measurably  sub- 
sided, was  succeeded  by  numerous  propositions  to  punish  "the 
old  man  eloquent,"  as  for  misdemeanor. 

,The  Speaker  succeeded  at  length  in  restoring  order,  when 
Mr.  Dromgoole,  of  Virginia,  a  good  parliamentarian,  elected 
by  southern  members  for  the  purpose,  introduced  a  preambled 
resolution,  reciting  that  Mr.  Adams  had  presented  to  the 
House  a  petition  signed  by  negro  slaves,  thereby  giving  color 
to  an  idea  that  bondmen  were  capable  of  exercising  the  right 
of  petition,  and  concluding  with  a  resolve  that  he  be  arrested 
and  taken  to  the  bar  of  the  House  for  censure  by  the  Speaker. 
This  resolution  gave  rise  to  much  debate  and  numerous  sug- 
gestions of  other  remedies. 

Mr.  Lewis,  among  others,  said  he  was  in  favor  of  punishing 
severely  such  an  infraction  of  the  decorum,  and  such  a  wanton 
violation  of  their  rules  ;  and  he  called  upon  all  the  members 
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from  the  slave-holding  States  to  come  up  to  the  demands  of 
the  occasion  ;  to  insist  upon  a  vindication  of  their  own  dig- 
nity, and  that  of  their  constituents  ;  and  to  demand  peremp- 
torily the  punishment  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
He  further  said,  if  the  House  would  inflict  no  punishment  for 
such  flagrant  violations  of  its  dignity,  it  would  be  better  for 
the  southern  members  to  go  home  at  once.  Mr.  Alvord  gave 
notice,  that  if  the  petition  should  be  presented,  he  should 
move,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  South,  which  he  conceived 
had  been  treated  with  indignity,  that  it  be  burnt.  He  added, 
that  such  'proceedings  mus$  be  discontinued,  or  the  Union 
would  go  to  pieces  ;  that  the  moment  the  Government  was 
insulted  by  a  petition  from  slaves  praying  for  emancipation,  it 
should  be  committed  immediately  to  the  flames. 

Mr.  Waddy  Thomson,  of  South  Carolina,  introduced  a 
substitute  for  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Dromgoole,  declar- 
ing that  the  attempt  of  the  member  from  Massachusetts  to 
introduce  a  petition  purporting  on  its  face  to  be  from  slaves, 
was  a  gross  disrespect  to  that  body  ;  and  that  its  dignity 
required  him  to  be  brought  instantly  to  the  bar,  to  receive  the 
severe  censure  of  the  Speaker.  He  disclosed  the  superior  merits 
of  his  resolution  over  that  of  Mr.  Dromgoole,  but  the  House  was 
unable  to  perceive  them.  Mr.  Haynes  followed  with  a  resolu- 
tion inflicting  the  censure  of  the  House,  without  the  agency  of 
the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Adams,  unmoved  by  the  tempest  which  raged  around 
him,  and  with  that  serenity  and  dignity  for  which  he  was  so 
remarkable,  at  length  arose.  "In  regard  to  the  resolutions 
now  before  the  House,"  said  he,  "as  they  all  concur  in  charg- 
ing me  with  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  in  calling  me 
to  the  bar,  to  answer  for  my  crimes,  I  have  thought  it  was  my 
duty  to  remain  silent,  until  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  the 
House  to  act  on  one  or  the  other  of  these  resolutions.  I  sup- 
pose that  if  I  shall  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  and 
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shall  not  be  struck  mute  by  the  previous  question,  I  shall 
then  have  the  opportunity  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  my  defense. 

"Concerning  what  the  petition  was  for,  I  simply  state  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  who  has  sent  to  the  table  a 
resolution  assuming  that  this  petition  was  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  that  he  is  mistaken.  He  must  amend  his  resolution  ; 
for  if  members  of  the  House  should  choose  to  read  this  peti- 
tion, they  would  find  in  it  the  reverse  of  that  which  the  res- 
olution declares.  And  if  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  still 
chooses  to  bring  me  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  he  will  find  it 
necessary  to  amend  his  resolution  in  another  important  partic- 
ular ;  he  will  have  to  describe  my  crime  not  as  having 
attempted  to  introduce  the  petition  of  slaves  praying  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  but  praying  that  slavery  might  not  be 
abolished. 

"It  is  well  known,  that  from  the  time  when  I  entered  this 
House  down  to  the  present  day,  I  felt  it  a  sacred  duty  to,, 
present  any  petition,  couched  in  respectful  language,  from  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  be  its  object  what  it  may  ;  be 
the  prayer  of  it  that  in  which  I  could  concur,  or  that  to  which 
I  was  utterly  opposed.  It  is  for  the  sacred  right  of  petition 
that  I  have  adopted  this  course.  Where  is  your  law  which 
says  that  the  mean  and  the  low  and  the  degraded  shall  be 
deprived  of  the  right  of  petition  if  their  moral  character  is 
not  good  ?  Where  in  the  land  of  freemen  was  the  right  of 
petition  ever  placed  on  the  exclusive  basis  of  morality  and 
virtue  ?  Petition  is  supplication  ;  it  is  entreaty  ;  it  is  prayer. 
And  where  is  the  degree  of  vice  or  immorality  which  shall 
deprive  the  citizen  of  the  right  to  supplicate  for  a  boon,  or  to 
pray  for  mercy  1  Where  is  such  a  law  to  be  found  ?  It  does 
not  belong  to  the  most  abject  despotism.  There  is  no  abso- 
lute monarch  on  earth,  who  is  not  compelled  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  his  country  to  receive  the  petitions  of  his  people, 
'whosoever  they  may  be.     The  Sultan  of  Constantinople  cannot 
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walk  the  streets  and  refuse  to  receive  petitions  from  the 
meanest  and  vilest  in  the  land.     This  is  the  law  of  despotism. 

"And  what  does  your  law  say  1  Does  it  say  that  before 
presenting  a  petition,  you  shall  look  into  it  and  see  whether  it 
comes  from  the  virtuous  and  the  great  and  the  mighty  ?  No, 
sir,  it  says  no  such  thing.  The  right  of  petition  belongs  to 
all.  And  so  far  from  refusing  to  present  a  petition  because  it 
might  come  from  those  low  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  it 
would  be  an  additional  incentive,  if  such  incentive  were  want- 
ing. But  as  I  am  charged  with  giving  color  to  an  idea,  I 
must  admit  that  when  color  comes  into  the  question,  there 
may  be  other  considerations.  It  is  possible  that  this  House, 
which  seems  to  consider  it  so  great  a  crime  to  attempt  to 
offer  a  petition  from  slaves,  may,  for  aught  I  know,  say  that 
freemen,  if  not  of  the  carnation,  shall  be  deprived  of  the 
right  of  petition  in  the  sense  of  the  House." 

When  it  came  to  be  understood  that  the  petition  concerning 
which  this  ebullition  occurred,  prayed  for  the  perpetuation  and 
not  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  chivalry,  who  had  made 
the  principal  demonstrations,  were  greatly  chagrined.  They 
perceived  that  they  had  not  only  exposed  themselves  to  ridi- 
cule from  quarters  where  its  shafts  were  sharpest,  but  that 
they  had  sunk  their  cause  in  the  public  esteem.  And  what 
to  them  was  more  humiliating  still,  they  perceived  that  they 
had  largely  augmented  the  moral  and  political  power  of  the 
man  whom  they  had  attempted  to  overbear. 

On  the  question  of  admitting  Arkansas  as  a  State,  with  a 
provision  in  her  Constitution  forever  forbidding  her  Legislature 
from  emancipating  her  slaves,  a  warm  debate  arose,  during 
which  were  repeated  the  same  stereotyped  threats,  and  harsh 
denunciations  of  the  North,  which  had  characterized  all  former 
discussions  of  slavery.  Mr.  Wise  of  Virginia,  said,  "If  the 
North  continued  to  impose  restrictions  upon  the  South,  her 
people  would  be  compelled  to  retaliate,  by  introducing  slavery 
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into  the  heart  of  the  North."  To  which  Mr.  Cushing  of  Mas- 
sachusetts replied  : 

"The  people  of  the  South,"  said  he,  "introduce  slavery  in 
the  heart  of  the  North  ?  Invasion,  pestilence,  civil  war,  may 
conspire  to  exterminate  the  eight  millions  of  free  spirits  who 
now  dwell  there.  This,  in  the  long  lapse  of  ages  incalculable, 
is  possible  to  happen.  You  may  raze  to  the  earth  the 
thronged  cities,  the  industrious  villages,  and  the  peaceful  ham- 
lets of  the  North.  You  may  lay  waste  its  fertile  valleys  and 
verdant  hill  sides.  You  may  plant  its  very  soil  with  salt,  and 
consign  it  to  everlasting  desolation.  You  may  transform  its 
beautiful  fields  into  a  desert  as  bare  as  the  blank  face  of 
Sahara.  All  this  you  may  do  ;  it  is  within  the  bounds  of 
physical  possibility.  But  I  solemnly  assure  every  gentleman 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  I  proclaim  to  the  country  and 
to  the  world,  that  until  all  this  be  fully  accomplished  to  the 
utmost  extremity  of  the  letter,  you  cannot,  shall  not,  intro- 
duce slavery  into  the  heart  of  the  North." 

The  measure  was  carried,  and,  so  far  as  constitutional 
enactments  could  do  it,  slavery  was  made  perpetual  in 
Arkansas. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ADMISSION  OF  TEXAS-MEXICAN  WAR-ADMISSION 
OF  CALIFORNIA-COMPROMISES  OF  1850. 

Texan  Revolution  —  She  asks  a  Recognition  of  her  Independence  —  Strongly 
supported  by  the  South  —  Postponement  —  Renewal  —  Treaty  of  Annexation 
Proposed — Joint  Resolution  Passed  —  War  with  Mexico  —  Speech  of  Gea. 
Dix  —  Message  of  President  Taylor  —  California  —  Deseret  and  New  Mexico 
—  Debate  —  Compromise  Measures  —  "Omnibus  Upset." 

Texas,  a  State  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  after  a  successful 
revolution,  established  an  independent  Government.  Her 
independence  had  not  been  acknowledged  by  Mexico.  She, 
however,  applied  to  our  Government  for  its  recognition.  The 
friends  of  slavery  in  the  South,  seized  with  avidity  this  oppor- 
tunity for  its  extension  ;  and,  led  on  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  vig- 
orously pressed  her  acknowledgment  by  our  Government.  In 
debating  this  proposition  in  the  Senate,  in  1837,  Mr.  Calhoun 
declared  himself  not  only  in  favor  of  the  recognition,  but  of 
immediate  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union.  The  safety 
of  the  Southern  States,  having  a  large  slave  population,  re- 
quired that  there  should  be  no  intervening  State  between  than 
and  Mexico.  He  was  for  meeting  the  subject  boldly,  of  acting 
upon  it  fearlessly,  of  acting  on  both  questions  simultaneously, 
of  recognizing  the  independence  of  Texas,  and  admitting  her 
into  the  Union.  He  was  certain  that  the  interests  of  both 
Governments  would  be  promoted  by  the  union. 

The  acknowledgment  of  Texan  independence,  was,  however, 
not  made  at  this  session.  The  question  was  postponed,  and 
renewed  in  January,  1838,  by  Senator  Preston,  of  South  Car- 
Carolina,  who  moved  a  resolution  to  annex  that  State  to  the 
United  States.     The  same  subject  was  debated  in  the  House 
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of  Representatives,  on  which  Mr.  Adams  took  occasion  to 
state  that  he  had  presented  one  hundred  and  ninety  remon- 
strances, signed  by  over  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, expressing  great  alarm  at  the  conduct  of  the  Gov- 
ernment thus  far  in  relation  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  ;  that 
as  early  as  1824,  the  Republic  of  Mexico  passed  a  law  for  the 
emancipation  of  slaves,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  ;  that  the 
real  ground  of  the  rebellion  of  Texas  was  the  passage  of  that 
law  and  a  desire  to  re-establish  the  system  which  it  abolished  ; 
and  that  this  was  abundantly  proved  by  the  testimony  lately 
published  by  Dr.  Mayo,  of  Virginia,  and  by  the  clause  in  the 
Texan  Constitution  denying  to  her  Legislature  even,  the  power 
of  ever  emancipating  her  slaves. 

The  proposition  was  again  postponed,  and  lay  dormant 
until  Mr.  Calhoun  was  called  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State.  In  that  position  he  sought  to  accomplish,  by  a  treaty 
of  annexation,  what,  so  far,  he  had  not  been  able  to  do  by 
legislation.  The  treaty  was  negotiated,  but  not  ratified  by 
the  Senate. 

Two  clays  after  the  rejection  of  the  treaty,  Colonel  Benton, 
whom  the  Calhounties  sought  to  place  in  a  false  position 
before  the  country,  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Senate  confer- 
ring authority  on  the  President  to  open  negotiations  with 
Mexico  and  Texas,  for  the  adjustment  of  boundaries  and  the 
annexation  of  the  latter  to  the  United  States,  the  assent  of 
Mexico  to  be  obtained  by  treaty  ;  that  of  Texas  by  an  act  of 
her  Legislature  ;  and  after  erecting  out  of  Texas  a  State  not 
exceeding  the  size  of  the  largest  State  in  the  Union,  slavery 
to  be  excluded  from  the  Northern  half  of  the  remainder ; 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed.  The  subject  then  went 
over  to  the  ensuing  session. 

In  his  annual  message  of  December  3d,  to  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  same  Congress,  President  Tyler  recommended 
annexation,  especially,  and  without  reservations  or  conditions, 
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and  averred,  that  which  had  not  been  generally  understood  in 
the  North,  that  in  the  election  of  his  successor,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  had  pronounced  in  favor  of  annexation. 
The  mode  suggested  by  the  President  was  a  joint  resolution, 
or  act,  to  be  perfected  and  made  binding  upon  the  two  Gov- 
ernments, when  adopted  in  like  manner  by  the  Government 
of  Texas. 

In  accordance  with  that  recommendation,  joint  resolutions 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas  were  offered,  and  finally  passed, 
and  approved  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1845. 

The  annexation  was  thus  consummated,  and  with  a  proviso 
allowing  four  more  States  to  be  set  off  from  its  territory, 
whenever  its  population  was  sufficient,  and  which,  the  South 
was  well  assured,  would  be  slave  States,  as  they  were  to  be 
slave  or  free,  as  the  people  might  decide. 

This  led  to  the  war  with  Mexico.  When  the  news  of  the 
annexation  reached  that  Government,  the  greatest  indignation 
was  excited,  and  all  diplomatic  intercourse  was,  at  once,  sus- 
pended. 

In  Texas,  President  Jones,  on  the  4th  of  June,  issued  a 
Proclamation,  to  the  effect,  that  Mexico  was  disposed  to  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  difficulties  by  acknowledging  Texan 
independence,  if  the  latter  would  maintain  her  separate  exist- 
ence, and  directing  hostilities  against  Mexico  to  cease  until 
the  subject  could  be  laid  before  the  Congress,  which  was 
ordered  to  convene  on  the  ICth.  This  was  a  manceuver  to 
gain  time.  On  the  assembling  of  the  Texan  Congress  he  sub- 
mitted to  that  body  both  the  proposal  of  Mexico  and  the  offer 
of  annexation,  under  the  act  passed  by  our  Congress,  where- 
upon the  former  was  rejected  and  the  latter  accepted.  A 
Convention  of  the  people  of  Texas  was  then  assembled,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1845,  at  which  the  action  of  their  Congress 
was  formally  ratified  and  confirmed. 

Mexico  regarded  the  annexation  of  Texas  to   the  United 
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(States  as  just  cause  of  war,  and  declared  her  intention  to 
resent  the  insult.  The  President  thereupon  sent  an  army  of 
occupation  into  Texas,  and  a  squadron  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Finding  that  Mexico  did  not  resist,  he  undertook  to  renew 
diplomatic  relations  with  her,  and  sent  Mr.  Slidell  there,  to 
settle  the  difficulty.  But  the  Mexican  Government,  on  learn- 
ing that  he  had  not  plenipotential  powers,  declined  to  receive 
him  as  a  full  minister  ;  and  he  retired  to  Jalapa,  where  he 
remained  awhile,  and  then  returned  home.  When  Congress 
assembled  in  December,  he  submitted  the  situation  of  our 
affairs  with  Mexico  to  that  body  in  his  message. 

General  Zachary  Taylor  commanded  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion, who  reported  a  collision  with  the  Mexican  troops  in  the 
early  days  of  May,  1846  ;  and  on  the  11th  of  that  month  the 
President  announced  to  Congress,  in  a  special  message,  the 
commencement  of  hostilities.  This  was  in  accordance  with 
the  predictions  of  .those  who  opposed  the  forcible  annexation  of 
Texas.  In  that  communication  the  President  said  that  war 
existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico.  It  is  literally  true  that  Mexico 
fired  the  first  hostile  gun,  yet  the  most  heated  zealot  in  that 
project  is  compelled  to  admit  that  the  war  was  provoked  by 
our  own  Government,  and  therefore  resulted  from  its  acts. 
The  President  then  appealed  to  Congress  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  the  war,  and  to  vote  money  and  men  to  carry  it 
on.  Ten  millions  of  dollars  was  thereupon  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal, to  prosecute  the  war  with  Mexico. 

This  placed  the  Senators  and  Representatives  who,  fore- 
seeing all  these  consequences,  had  opposed  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  in  a  very  unpleasant  position.  They  felt  that  the 
measure  was  inexpedient,  impolitic,  and  grossly  unjust,  and  that 
Mexico  was  doing  nothing  more  than  what  our  Government 
would  have  done,  with  less  provocation.  And  yet,  in  view  of 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  character  of  our  nation  for 
energy,  and  of  our  arms  for  invincibility,  a  majority  of  them 
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brought  themselves  to  the  conclusion  that  it  were  better  to 
appropriate  the  necessary  funds.  But  to  cover  the  iniquity  in 
which  the  project  was  conceived,  the  Administration  was 
resolved  that  the  act  should  be  preambled  with  a  declaration 
that  the  war  existed  "by  the  act  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico" 
— an  untruth  which  several  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
would  not  endorse. 

The  details  of  that  war,  although  abounding  in  thrilling 
incidents  and  brilliant  military  achievements,  do  not  belong 
to  our  sketch.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  a  bloody  and  destructive 
conflict  ensued,  which  was  attended  with  the  usual  concom- 
itants—  carnage,  death,  sickness,  bodily  and  mental  suffering, 
ruptures  of  domestic  relations,  sorrows,  widowhood,  and  or- 
phanage ;  and  all  for  the  principal  purpose  of  extending  the 
power  and  augmenting  the  influence  of  the  slave  oligarchy. 
If  the  national  honor  was  invaded,  it  was  only  a  resulting 
consequence  of  the  object  in  view,  and  the  violent  measures 
adopted  to  attain  it. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1846,  the  President  intimated  to 
Congress  his  determination  to  open  negotiations  with  Mexico, 
and  asked  for  an  appropriation  to  enable  him  to  negotiate  a 
peace.  The  professed  object  for  which  the  money  was  re- 
quired, was  to  enable  him  to  pay  for  a  section  of  Mexican  ter- 
ritory, in  the  event  that  he  should  find  a  cession  of  the  same 
feasible,  desirable,  or  expedient.  A  bill  appropriating  two 
millions  of  dollars  for  that  object  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  put  on  its  passage,  when,  on 
motion  of  the  Honorable  David  Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
proviso  was  annexed  to  it,  to  the  effect  that  slavery  should 
never  be  permitted  to  exist  in  the  territory  which  might  be 
acquired.  But  it  failed  to  pass  the  Senate,  for  want  of  time, 
and  so  the  measure  went  over  to  another  session  of  Congress. 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  which  re-assembled  in  December, 
the  President  elaborated  the  subject  of  the  Mexican  war,  and 
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assigned  various  fictitious  causes  as  those  which  led  to  it.  He 
asserted  the  justice  and  policy  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  in 
the  precise  manner  in  which  it  was  done,  and  the  unquestion- 
able title  of  that  State  to  the  territory  extending  to  the  Kio 
Grande,  notwithstanding  the  lucid  arguments  to  the  contrary 
delivered  by  Colonel  Benton  and  John  Quincy  Adams.  And 
he  repeated  the  charge  that  Mexico  had  invaded  our  soil,  and 
continued  to  refuse  to  treat  with  our  minister  on  the  subject 
of  peace. 

At  this  session  another  appropriation  bill,  setting  apart 
three  millions  of  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  peace,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  House,  where  it  passed,  with  the  Wilmot 
proviso  attached  as  a  rider.  In  the  Senate,  a  similar  bill  was 
reported,  to  which  a  similar  proviso  was  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment, but  it  passed  without  it,  and  was  sent  to  the  House  for 
concurrence  ;  where  the  Wilmot  proviso  was  attached  to  it  in 
committee  of  the  whole,  but  defeated  by  the  House,  which 
ultimately  passed  the  bill,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  against  eighty-one.  The  patronage  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  sufficiently  potential,  in  the  hands  of  the  President, 
to  overbear  the  friends  of  freedom. 

The  debate  on  this  bill  in  the  Senate  was  earnest  and  in- 
teresting, as  it  brought  to  light  most  of  the  secret  history  of 
the  entire  proceeding.  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  originator  of  the 
scheme,  and  master  spirit  in  the  whole  affair,  having  returned 
to  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  lending  his  aid  to  the  Pres- 
ident, was  now  in  a  position  where  he  could  be  fairly  assailed, 
and  Col.  Benton  saw  fit  to  improve  the  opportunity.  He  in- 
geniously defended  the  President  from  the  blame  of  the  war, 
and  charged  it  home  upon  the  nullifier. 

"History,"  said  the  Colonel,  "would  write  him  down  the 
author  of  the  calamity,  just  so  certainly  as  it  had  made  Lord 
North  the  cause  of  the  war  of  the  revolution."  Colonel  Ben- 
ton developed  the  whole  plot  from  its  inception,  exposed  the 
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fact  that  whilst  Mr.  Calhoun  was  Secretary  of  State,  under 
Mr.  Tyler,  he  had  three  hundred  newspapers  in  the  pay  of  his 
department,  employed  to  advocate  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
and  to  denounce  as  traitors  all  who  were  for  peaceable  annexa- 
tion, by  settling  at  the  same  time  the  boundary  line  of  Texas 
with  Mexico. 

As  indicating  the  sentiments  then  entertained  by  Northern 
democrats,  and  the  demoralizing  changes  which  slavery  after- 
wards produced,  we  make  the  following  extract  from  a  speech 
of  Senator  Dix,  on  the  question  of  excluding  slavery  from  the 
territory  acquired  from  Mexico.  That  the  sentiments  here 
avowed,  were  the  honest  convictions  of  a  patriotic  mind,  is 
evinced  by  the  firm  stand  afterwards  taken  by  Gen.  Dix,  in 
Buchanan's  Cabinet,  and  by  the  subsequent  devotion  of  his 
time  and  talents  in  the  field.     He  said  : 

"The  course  of  the  non-slave-holding  States  has  been  de- 
nounced as  aggressive.  Sir,  it  has,  from  the  earliest  period, 
been  liberal  and  forbearing.  They  have  acquiesced  in  all  the 
propositions  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  add 
southern  territory  to  the  Union  ;  they  have  concurred  in  ap- 
propriating money  for  the  purpose,  contributing  their  own 
share,  and  thus  bearing  a  part  of  the  burden  of  the  purchase. 
They  united  in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  in  the  purchase 
of  Florida,  and  in  the  annexation  of  Texas.  They  have  con- 
tributed in  these  cases  to  the  extension  of  slavery  over  a 
geographical  area  exceeding  that  of  the  thirteen  original  States 
—  equal  to  that  of  four-fifths  of  the  original  States  and  their  ter- 
ritories. They  have  voted  for  the  admission  of  States  from  Lou- 
isiana and  Florida',  with  provisions  in  their  Constitutions  not  only 
recognizing  slavery,  but  prohibiting  its  abolition  by  the  legisla^ 
tive  power  of  those  States.  They  have  acceded  to  all  this,  upon 
the  principle  of  leaving  the  States  free  to  regulate  this  subject 
for  themselves  within  their  own  limits.  In  Texas,  slavery  ex- 
isted only  nominally.     That  Republic  had  an   area  of  more 
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than  three  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  according  to  the 
boundaries  claimed  by  its  Congress.  Its  population,  bond 
and  free,  when  admitted  into  the  Union,  did  not  exceed  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls.  It  was,  for  the  most  part, 
unpopulated.  Its  admission  into  the  Union  with  slavery,  was 
therefore  a  virtual  extension  of  slavery  over  an  area  equal  to 
more  than  half  the  area  of  the  original  thirteen  States.  We 
were  told  that  attempts  had  been  made  by  foreign  Govern- 
ments to  abolish  slavery  in  Texas,  and  that  the  success  of 
these  attempts  would  endanger  the  domestic  tranquillity  of  the 
southern  States.  The  non-slave-holding  States  were  appealed 
to,  on  this  and  other  grounds,  to  unite  in  the  immediate  an- 
nexation of  Texas.  They  yielded  their  assent.  In  all  this 
they  have  acquiesced.  Sir,  they  have  done  more  ;  they 
have  contributed  to  it  ;  for  it  could  never  have  been  accom- 
plished but  by  the  aid  of  northern  votes.  They  believe  they 
have  fulfilled  toward  the  South  every  obligation  of  fraternal 
duty.  And  yet  they  are  accused  of  aggression,  because  they 
will  not  consent  to  the  extension  of  slavery  to  free  territory. 

"We  have  been  told  by  our  southern  friends,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, that  they  regarded  slavery  as  a  moral  and  social  evil, 
for  which  they  were  not  responsible  —  an  evil  forced  upon  them 
by  foreign  rulers,  during  their  colonial  dependence.  It  is  un- 
der this  view  of  the  subject  that  they  have  been  sustained  by 
their  friends  in  the  non-slave-holding  States,  not  only  in  the 
full  possession  and  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights  over  this  sub- 
ject within  their  own  limits  under  the  Constitution,  (this  is  a 
duty  none  should  be  so  unscrupulous  as  to  disregard,)  but  in 
purchasing  slave  territory,  and  establishing  slave -holding 
States.  Acquisition  has  gone  on  uninterrupted  by  us,  and, 
indeed,  aided  by  us,  until  there  is  no  longer  any  slave  territory 
on  this  continent  to  bring  into  the  Union.  We  have  literally 
absorbed  it  all. 

"The  non-slave-holding  States  are  now  asked  to  go  further  : 
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to  purchase  free  territory,  and  leave  it  open  to  the  extension 
of  slavery  ;  to  extend  to  free  soil  and  to  free  communities  an 
evil  which  our  southern  friends  have  told  us  was  forced  upon 
them  against  their  wishes  and  consent.  The  unanimity  with 
which  the  legislatures  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
other  States  have  acted  in  reference  to  this  proposition,  is  but 
an  index  to  the  universal  opinion  which  pervades  the  whole 
North  and  West.  They  never  can  give  their  assent  to  it.  It 
is  regarded  by  all  parties  as  involving  a  principle  which  rises 
far  above  the  fleeting  interests  of  the  day— a  principle  which 
they  should  not  be  asked  to  yield  ;  for  by  yielding  it,  they 
would  consider  themselves  instrumental  to  the  extension  of 
what  they  believe  to  be  wrong,  and  what,  in  their  opinion, 
nothing  but  necessity  can  justify. 

"If  the  principle  by  which  the  non-slave-holding  States 
have  been  governed  in  acquiring  territory  is  acquiesced  in 
this  question  may  be  settled  in  a  moment,  and  without  agi- 
tation. Let  the  territory,  if  any  is  acquired,  be  taken  as  it  is 
found — with  the  provision  of  the  Mexican  Constitution  abol- 
ishing slavery  forever.  Apply  to  it  the  principle  which  was 
applied  to  Florida  and  Texas.  The  non-slave-holding  States 
have  never  refused  to  acquire  territory  with  slavery  where  it 
actually  existed.  Let  the  South  not  refuse  now  to  take  free 
territory  where  slavery  does  not  exist,  and  leave  it  free. 

"We  are  told  that  slavery  must  not  be  excluded  from  the 
territories,  because  emigrants  from  the  southern  States  cannot 
go  there  with  their  property,  or  in  other  words,  their  slaves, 
and  that  this  would  be  'an  entire  exclusion  of  the  slave- 
holding  States/  Sir,  I  do  not  so  understand  it.  It  is  not  ex- 
clusion to  the  slave-holder,  nor  is  it  exclusion  to  the  free 
laborer  of  the  South  who  owns  no  slaves.  The  slave-holder 
who  emigrates  to  a  territory  where  slavery  does  not  exist, 
may  employ  free  labor.  The  free  laborer  of  the  South  who 
emigrates  to  free  territory,  is  surely  not  injured  in  his  condi- 
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tion.  It  is  not  so  with  the  free  laborer  of  the  North,  in  res- 
pect to  slave  territory.  He  will  not  go  where  he  is  compelled  to 
toil  side  by  side  with  the  slave.  He  is  as  effectually  excluded 
as  he  would  be  by  a  positive  prohibition.  He  will  not  emi- 
grate with  his  property  to  territory  open  to  slaves.  The  prop- 
erty of  the  free  laborer  is  in  himself — in  his  powers  of  exer- 
tion, his  capacity  for  endurance,  in  the  labor  of  his  hands. 
To  him  these  are  of  as  much  value  as  the  property  which  the 
master  has  in  his  slaves.  I  am  not  very  familiarly  acquainted 
with  the  internal  condition  of  the  southern  States ;  but  I 
suppose  there  is  a  very  numerous  class  in  them,  especially 
in  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  Mis- 
souri—  I  mean  the  non-slave-holding  free  laborers — who  will 
be  benefitted  by  providing,  that  territory,  which  is  free  when 
acquired,  shall  remain  free.  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in 
supposing  this  class  to  be  far  more  numerous  in  some,  if  not 
all  the  States  I  have  named,  than  the  class  holding  slaves. 
Am  I  mistaken  in  supposing  free  labor  is  a  powerful,  if  not 
a  dominant  interest  in  the  States  referred  to  ?  Wherever 
free  labor  has  gone  forth  on  this  continent,  the  forest  has 
bowed  before  it ;  towns  and  villages  have  sprung  up  like 
magic  in  its  track  ;  canals,  railroads,  and  busy  industry,  in 
all  its  imaginable  forms,  have  marked  its  progress  ;  civiliza- 
tion in  its  highest  attributes,  follows  it  ;  knowledge  and  reli- 
gion go  with  it,  hand  in  hand.  Obliterate  everything  else,  and 
you  may  trace  its  inarch  by  the  school  house,  sowing  broad- 
cast the  seeds  of  intelligence,  and  the  spire,  "losing  itself  in 
air,  as  if  guiding  the  thoughts  of  man  to  heaven."  Sir,  I 
speak  of  free  labor  every  where — in  the  South  as  well  as  the 
North.  Even  on  the  hypothesis  of  an  equality  in  the  claims 
of  free  and  slave  labor,  (which  I  do  not  admit,)  the  argu- 
ment of  taking  this  territory  as  we  find  it,  appears  to  me 
unanswerable." 

President  Taylor,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1849,  delivered 
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nis  first  and  only  message  to  Congress  He  deplored  the  ex- 
citement which  had  arisen  out  of  the  subject  of  slavery  ; 
and  suggested,  as  a  method  of  avoiding  a  recurrence  of  former 
difficulties,  that  Congress  should  await  the  action  of  the 
people  of  the  newly  acquired  Mexican  territory,  (who  were 
free,)  and  content  itself  with  admitting  them,  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  they  should  at  the  time  of  their  application  elect 
or  desire.  Concerning  the  Wilmot  proviso,  which  had  been 
involved  in  the  Presidential  canvass,  he  was  entirely  silent. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  entered  at  once  upon  the  business 
of  legislation  for  the  newly  acquired  territories.  Mr.  Foote, 
of  Mississippi,  promptly  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Sen- 
ate, for  organizing  territorial  governments  in  California,  Des- 
eret  and  New  Mexico,  and  to  enable  the  people  of  Jacinto 
to  form  a  State  government,  with  a  view  to  admission  into 
the  Union  on  an  equal  looting  with  the  original  States. 
An  adopted  Constitution  for  Deseret  was  submitted.  Various 
bills  were  introduced  by  other  Senators,  when  Mr.  Clay,  who 
was  proficient  in  compromises,  to  save  the  Union,  introduced 
eight  resolutions,  familiarly  styled  the  "omnibus  resolutions," 
declaring  1st,  That  California,  with  suitable  boundaries,  ought 
to  be  admitted  without  restriction  in  respect  to  slavery  ;  2d, 
That  as  slavery  was  not  likely  to  be  introduced  into  any  of 
the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  appropriate  Governments 
ought  to  be  established  in  the  balance  of  the  territory,  without 
restriction  in  respect  to  slavery;  3d,  That  the  Western 
boundary  of  Texas  should  be  so  established  as  not  to  infringe 
on  New  Mexico  ;  4th,  That  the  United  States  should  assume 
and  pay,  upon  certain  conditions,  the  debt  of  Texas  ;  5th, 
That  it  was  inexpedient  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  without  consent  of  the  people,  and  compensation  to 
the  owners  of  slaves  ;  6th,  That  it  was  expedient  to  prohibit 
the  slave  trade  therein  ;  7th,  That  further  provision  ought  to 
be  made  for  the  reclamation  and  extradition  of  fugitive  slaves  ; 
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and  8th,  That  Congress  possesses  no  power  to  prohibit  traffic 
in  slaves  between  the  people  of  the  slave-holding  States. 

Upon  these  propositions,  separately  and  collectively,  an 
earnest  and  able  debate  ensued,  during  which  Mr.  Calhoun,  as 
usual,  declared  the  Union  to  be  in  imminent  danger.  "The 
cause  of  the  danger,"  he  said,  "was  discontent  in  the  South 
— a  discontent  which  arose  from  the  belief  which  prevailed 
among  the  people  of  the  South,  that  they  could  not  longer, 
with  honor  or  safety,  remain  in  the  Union."  He  was  opposed 
alike  to  the  President's  plan  and  to  the  resolutions  of  Mr. 
Clay,  as  neither  of  them  would  save  the  Union.  Nothing,  he 
said,  would  save  it  in  that  emergency  but  a  concession  to  the 
South,  of  an  unrestricted  right  to  colonize  the  acquired  terri- 
tory ;  the  passage  of  a  stringent  law  for  the  re-capture  and 
extradition  of  fugitive  slaves  ;  a  suppression  of  abolition 
societies  and  every  form  of  slavery  agitation  in  the  free 
States  ;  and  such  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  as  would 
restore  to  the  South  the  rights  she  had  lost  by  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  and  the  Missouri  compromise. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Webster  surprised  and  mortified  his 
friends  by  descending  from  his  high  position  before  the  country, 
into  the  ranks  of  southern  politicians,  and  affecting,  with 
them,  a  serious  concern  for  the  safety  of  the  Union.  Whether 
this  somersault  was  performed  for  revenge  against  the  Whig 
party,  on  account  of  its  omission  to  nominate  him  for  the  pres- 
idency, or  for  the  purpose  of  menacing  President  Taylor,  or 
as  a  resulting  consequence  of  physical  infirmity,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine.  It  is  enough  for  the  purposes  of  history  to 
record  the  change.  He  went  to  the  aid  of  the  opposition, 
endorsed  its  groundless  complaints  against  the  North,  and 
declared  himself  opposed  to  anti-slavery  restrictions  upon  the 
newly  acquired  territory,  and  in  favor  of  a  stringent  law  for 
the  capture  of  fugitive  slaves. 

Mr.  Seward  stood  by  the  administration,  defended  its  policy, 
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and  insisted  upon  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  California, 
as  a  free  State.  His  argument  was  an  elaborate  exposition  of 
the  true  theory  of  the  Government,  of  the  moral  and  political 
tendency  of  slavery  upon  civilization,  upon  the  settlement  and 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  pub- 
lic safety,  and  of  the  evils  to  proceed  from  further  compro- 
mises of  freedom  with  the  slave  power. 

A  bill  embodying  the  various  propositions,  was  reported  in 
the  Senate  by  a  select  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Clay  was 
chairman,  and  debated  and  pruned  from  time  to  time,  until 
the  last  day  of  July,  1850,  when  it  passed  the  Senate  as  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  territorial  government  of  Utah.  It 
was  then  sent  to  the  House  as  an  "omnibus  upset,"  where  it 
was  ultimately  passed.  The  omnibus  bill  as  a  whole  was 
defeated,  and  California  was  admitted  as  a  State.  New  Mex- 
ico was  erected  into  a  territory,  the  Mexican  boundary  was 
adjusted  by  paying  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  Texas,  and  Mr. 
Calhoun's  proposition  in  respect  to  fugitive  slaves  ivas  passed 
into  a  law.  The  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
prohibited  at  the  same  time. 

The  Texas  boundary  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  the  10th  of 
August,  by  a  vote  of  thirty  against  twenty.  The  New  Mex- 
ico territorial  bill  passed  the  same  body  on  the  14th,  by  a 
vote  of  twenty-seven  against  ten.  They  were  united  in  the 
House,  and  qualified  with  a  proviso,  that  nothing  contained 
therein  should  impair  the  joint  resolution  for  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  and  passed  on  the  6th  of  September,  by  a  vote  of 
one  hundred  and  seven  against  ninety-seven.  The  bill  admit- 
ting California  into  the  Union,  passed  the  Senate  on  the  13th 
of  August,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-four  against  eighteen,  and  the 
House  on  the  17th,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  against 
fifty-six.  The  fugitive  slave  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  the 
23d  of  August,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-seven  against  twelve,  and 
in  the  House,  under  the  previous  question,  without  debate, 
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by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  nine  against  seventy-five.  The 
bill  for  abolishing  the  slave  trade  in  the  district  of  Columbia, 
passed  the  Senate  on  the  14th  of  September,  by  a  vote  of 
thirty-three  against  nineteen,  and  the  House  on  the  17th,  by 
a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  against  fifty-nine. 

A  stringent  fugitive  slave  law  was  then  passed,  which  was 
very  obnoxious  to  the  people  of  the  north.  It  deprived  the 
fugitives  of  the  trial  by  jury,  and,  under  heavy  penalties,  com- 
pelled all  citizens  to  aid  in  their  capture.  To  defeat  the  exe- 
cution of  this  law,  "Personal  liberty  bills"  were  passed  in  many 
of  the  States,  securing  a  trial  by  jury  to  such  fugitives,  and  re- 
fusing the  use  of  their  jails  and  prisons  for  their  confinement 
The  repeal  of  those  laws  was  long  and  earnestly  demanded  by 
the  south. 
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Califomia  was,  as  we  have  seen,  admitted  as  a  free  State, 
and  the  South  was  thus  thwarted  in  securing  slave  States  from 
the  territory  acquired  by  the  Mexican  war.  The  North  had 
established  a  free  State  south  of  the  compromise  line  of  36°  30'. 
To  balance  this,  the  South  must  herself  pass  that  line  and 
secure  a  slave  area  north  of  it.  West  of  Missouri  lay  an  ex- 
tensive and  inviting  region,  rapidly  settling,  with  a  thriving 
population,  but  all  north  of  36°  30'.  It  was  proposed  to 
constitute  it  into  two  territories,  under  the  names  of  Kansas 
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and  Nebraska,  and,  under  the  Missouri  restriction,  they  must  of 
course  be  free.  The  plan  was  at  once  conceived,  to  remove 
that  restriction  and  open  that  vast  region  to  slavery.  Under 
the  operation  of  that  compromise,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and 
Florida,  had  been  admitted  as  slave  States,  with  four  prospec- 
tive States  from  Texas.  Five  free  States  had  in  the  same 
time  been  admitted,  and  two  others,  Minnesota  and  Oregon, 
Boon  would  be.  Though  the  balance  was  still  in  favor  of  the 
South,  yet  Kansas  must  be  secured,  to  render  assurance  doubly 
sure.  The  great  leader  in  this  scheme  was  Alexander  H. 
Stevens,  Vice  President  of  the  Confederate  States,  who  em- 
ployed northern  men  as  his  agents.  Mr.  Douglass,  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  Mr.  Richardson,  of  the  House,  both  from  Illinois, 
were  the  agents  employed.  The  former  was  ambitious  for  the 
Presidential  nomination,  and  wished  to  so  shape  his  course,  as  to 
secure  southern  votes,  and  the  latter  was  his  friend,  anxious 
to  promote  his  success. 

In  December,  1853,  President  Pierce  presented  his  first 
message  to  Congress.  In  that  message  he  distinctly  intimated 
that  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  had  SETTLED  the 
disturbing  question  of  slavery  ;  and  that,  if  he  had  the  power 
to  prevent  it,  the  repose  in  which  it  was  then  laid  should  not 
be  disturbed  during  his  administration.  How  short  sighted  his 
vision,  or  how  insincere  his  profession,  a  few  short  weeks  un- 
folded !  So  far  from  being  settled,  the  most  terrific  agitation 
that  had  yet  occurred  in  the  whole  history  of  the  country,  was 
soon  to  be  excited,  and  its  lashing  waves  were  to  be  calmed 
only  after  the  most  terrible  rebellion  the  world  had  ever 
known. 

Senator  Douglass,  soon  after  those  professions  had  been 
made  by  the  President,  and  with  his  full  knowledge  and  assent, 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  territories,  commenced  dem- 
onstrations, the  object  of  which  was  to  open  to  slavery  the 
territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.     We  wish  we  could  draw 
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the  vail  over  this  act  of  Senator  Douglass'  life,  and  remember 
only  his  sincere  and  devoted  patriotism,  when  the  whirlwind  of 
rebellion  was  surging  through  the  land.  But  historic  truth 
compels  a  complete  record  ;  and  if  Senator  Douglass,  guided 
by  ambitious  aspirations,  yielded  to  the  demoralization  of  the 
times,  and  to  gain  southern  support,  consented  to  lend  his 
transcendent  talents  to  their  nefarious  schemes,  he  afterwards 
repented  of  the  folly,  and  resisted  the  purposes  to  which  the 
South  sought  to  apply  the  measures  he  had  introduced. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise, he  attempted  to  incorporate  an  amendment  into  the  bill 
establishing  a  territorial  government  for  Nebraska,  implying 
that  the  compromise  of  1850  superceded  that  compromise, 
and  that  such  was  the  understanding  of  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives at  the  time  of  their  passage.  Such  a  view,  if  correct, 
would,  of  course,  have  absolved  all  parties  from  any  obligations 
under  that  old,  and,  as  it  had  hitherto  been  regarded,  sacred  and 
inviolable  compact.  This  opened  the  whole  subject  of  slavery 
again,  both  in  Congress  and  all  over  the  country  ;  and  the 
acrimony  and  violence  of  the  discussions  which  ensued,  had 
never  been  equaled  in  any  previous  controversy. 

But  before  the  representatives  of  freedom  in  Congress  were 
fairly  accoutred  for  the  conflict,  the  same  committee  reported 
another  bill  —  dividing  the  territory  into  Nebraska  and  Kan- 
sas. Mr.  Douglass  opened  the  debate  on.  the  bill,  by  declaring 
that  the  action  of  Congress  in  1850,  was  based  on  the  doc- 
trine that  the  Constitution  conferred  no  power  upon  Con- 
gress to  legislate  slavery  into,  or  out  of  the  territories  ;  that 
the  defeat  of  a  proposition  at  that  time,  to  extend  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  intention  of  Congress  to  abandon  it  altogether  ; 
that  it  was  the  defeat  of  that  proposition  which  suggested 
another  compromise  in  its  stead  ;  and  that  the  doctrine  of 
non-intervention  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  territories, 
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was  then  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Chase, 
of  Ohio,  expressed  his  surprise,  that  a  Senator  who  had  so 
severely  deprecated  the  agitation  of  the  subject  of  slavery,  and 
who  supported  a  President  who  had  so  recently  congratulated 
Congress  and  the  country  upon  the  general  repose  of  that 
question,  should  have  been  himself  the  first  to  break  the  pub- 
lic peace  —  the  first  to  renew  the  controversy.  "Let  it  be 
understood,"  said  Mr.  Chase,  "let  it  be  published  to  the  world, 
that  the  quietists  and  finalists  —  they  who  told  us  that  all 
agitation  was  over  —  have  themselves  become  agitators.  Let 
it  be  understood,  that  it  is  slavery,  insatiable  and  aggressive 
slavery,  that  renews  the  strife."  This  was  on  the  3d  of  Februa- 
ry, 1854. 

Simultaneously  with  this  demonstration  in  the  Senate,  and 
by  arrangement  between  the  two  committees,  Mr.  Richardson, 
of  Illinois,  reported  a  bill  on  this  subject  in  the  House,  similar 
to  the  first  one  reported  by  Mr.  Douglass,  and  afterward,  on 
the  8th  of  May,  offered  the  second  Senate  bill  as  a  substi- 
tute, excepting  therefrom  an  amendment  proposed  by  Mr. 
Clayton  ;  so  that  both  Houses  were  enabled  to  move  to- 
gether for  the  conquest  of  Kansas.  The  friends  of  freedom, 
and  among  them,  Messrs.  Seward,  Chase,  Wade,  Sumner, 
Gillette,  Foote,  of  Vermont,  Hamlin,  and  Walker,  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  Messrs.  Cullom,  Fenton,  Giddings,  Grow,  Hastings, 
Lyon,  Meacham,  Morgan,  Matteson,  Perkins,  Pringle,  Sim- 
mons, Gerrit  Smith,  and  Upham,  in  the  House,  contested  the 
movement,  at  every  stage,  with  distinguished  ability  and 
firmness.  But  they  were  overborne.  The  Democratic  party 
was  largely  in  the  ascendency  in  both  Houses,  and  backed  as 
it  was  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  Cabi- 
net, it  was  irresistible.  It  wantonly  and  wickedly  broke  the 
national  covenant  of  1820,  repudiated  the  faith  which  it  had 
been  understood  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  embody,  and 
re-exposed  the  beautiful  plains  of  Kansas  to  the  terrible  sway 
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of  the  blackest  despotism  that  ever  disgraced  the  civilized 
world. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1854,  the  act  to  organize  the  terri- 
tories of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  was  passed  into  a  law,  which 
was  subsequently  approved  by  the  President,  which,  among 
other  things,  declared  that  "the  eighth  section  of  the  act, 
preparatory  to  the  admission  'of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  ap- 
proved March  6th,  1820,  being  inconsistent  with  the  principle 
of  non-intervention  by  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  States  and 
territories,  as  recognized  by  the  legislation  of  1850,  commonly 
called  the  compromise  measures,  is  hereby  declared  inopera- 
tive and  void  ;  it  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this 
act,  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  territory  or  State,  nor  to 
exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly 
free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their 
own  way." 

About  this  time  the  Supreme  Court  made  its  memorable 
decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  —  of  an  alleged  fugitive  of 
that  name,  in  which  Roger  B.  Taney,  the  Chief  Justice,  gave 
his  opinion,  and  enunciated  a  doctrine  outside  of  the  case, 
which  excited  much  indignation  and  alarm,  —  that  negroes 
"could  not  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that  they  had 
no  right  which  a  white  man  was  bound  to  respect."  A 
minority,  including  Justices  McLean  and  Curtis,  dissented. 
This  remarkable  decision  was  generally  regarded,  at  the  North, 
as  but  one  link  in  the  chain,  by  which  the  South  were  seeking 
to  bind  the  North  to  the  car  of  slavery, —  and  it  was  bitterly 
and  unsparingly  denounced. 

Simultaneously  with  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  one  of  the  exe- 
cutive departments,  with  the  approbation  of  the  President, 
was,  in  connection  with  ex- Senator  Atchinson,  engaged  in 
negotiating  such  treaties  with  the  tribes  of  Indians  occupying 
eligible  districts  in  Kansas,  as  would  facilitate  the  settlement 
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of  the  territory,  and  with  the  understanding  that  knowledge 
of  such  treaties  was  to  be  withheld  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  States,  until  southern  emigrants  could  get  such  a 
foothold  therein  as  would  enable  them  to  control  the  question 
of  slaver)7.  This  was  the  first  movement.  After  these  ar- 
rangements were  completed,  the  necessary  territorial  officers 
were  appointed,  who  proceeded  to  the  theatre  of  their  duties, 
and  commenced  their  discharge.  The  Honorable  Andrew  H. 
Keeder,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  selected  for  the  first  Governor. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  1854,  the  day  designated  for 
the  election  of  a  delegate  to  represent  the  territory  in  Con- 
gress, several  hundred  armed  persons  went  from  the  State  of 
Missouri  into  the  territory,  and  overbearing  all  opposition, 
voted  for  such  delegate.  By  this  intervention  of  non-residents, 
a  person  was  nominally  elected  who  was  not  the  choice  of  the 
resident  citizens  of  Kansas,  and  whose  sentiments  in  relation 
to  the  wisdom  or  expediency  of  introducing  slavery  into  the 
territory  were  entirely  variant  from  their  own.  On  the  30th 
of  March,  1855,  an  election  was  held  for  members  of  the  first 
territorial  legislature,  when  between  four  and  five  thousand 
armed  men  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  under  the  personal 
direction  of  General  Atchinson  and  Doctor  Stringfellow,  in- 
vaded the  territory  and  voted.  The  result  of  the  election  in 
every  district  but  one  was  controlled  by  the  invaders.  About 
nine  hundred  armed  men  from  Missouri,  with  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  arrived  in  the  first  district  the  day  before  the  election, 
and  organized  as  for  war,  and  on  the  day  of  election  they  sur- 
rounded and  held  possession  of  the  polls  until  late  in  the  af- 
ternoon. When  interrogated  as  to  the  place  of  their  resi- 
dence by  the  inspectors,  they  boldly  answered  that  they  re- 
sided in  Missouri,  but  would  vote  notwithstanding,  or  die  in 
the  attempt.  In  the  second  and  third  districts  the  inspectors 
of  election  were  driven  from  the  polls  by  violence,  and  obliged 
to  flee  to  preserve  their  lives  ;  the  legal  voters  were  assaulted 
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and  excluded  from  the  polls,  and  the  ballot-boxes  in  which 
votes  were  deposited,  were  overset  and  ultimately  destroyed. 
And  in  every  district,  anarchy,  resulting  from  the  violence  of 
the  Missourians,  prevailed  throughout  the  clay.  In  this  elec- 
tion —  one  which  was  to  fix  the  early  character  of  the  institu- 
tions in  the  territory,  and  settle  the  liberties  of  the  people  — 
the  will  of  the  resident  citizens  of  Kansas,  was  as  effectually 
suppressed  as  if  they  had  been  totally  disfranchised. 

This  was  the  pre-ordained  practical  result  of  the  doctrine  of 
squatter  sovereignty  —  a  conquest  of  Kansas  by  armed  force, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  slave  power.  The  election  being  mani- 
festly fraudulent,  Governor  Reeder  issued  a  proclamation  for 
another  one  in  six  of  the  districts,  at  which  time  several  hun- 
dred Missourians  returned  again  and  voted  in  the  twelfth  pre- 
cinct. In  the  districts  which  were  not  invaded,  the  legal  vo- 
ters were  allowed,  for  the  first  time,  to  exercise  their  political 
rights. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  1855,  the  first  territorial  legislature  of 
Kansas  assembled  in  Pawnee,  pursuant  to  the  proclamation  of 
the  Governor,  when  the  seats  of  the  members  elected  at  the 
second  election,  except  those  in  the  twelfth  precinct,  were  con- 
tested. On  the  third  day  of  the  session,  every  member  whose 
seat  was  disputed,  although  he  had  a  certificate  of  election 
from  the  Governor,  was  ousted  without  any  investigation  of 
his  right  to  occupy  it.  They  were  rejected,  under  the  pretext 
that  the  Governor  had  no  right  to  declare  a  vacancy  and  order 
a  new  election  j  when  it  was  as  obvious  that  he  was  invested 
by  the  territorial  act  with  that  authority,  as  with  any  other 
appertaining  to  his  office.  The  majority  in  place  then  usurp- 
ing the  authority  confided  only  to  the  Governor,  changed  the 
seat  of  Government  from  Pawnee  to  the  Shawnee  mission. 

Assembling  at  the  Shawnee  Mission  manual-labor-school,  as 
a  legislature,  with  Doctor  Stringfellow  from  Missouri,  as  a  pre- 
siding officer,  this  bogus  Legislature  proceeded  to  enact  fran- 
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chise  ami  sedition  laws,  among  which  was  one  declaring  that 
no  term  of  actual  residence  in  the  territory  should  be  a  pre- 
requisite to  qualify  any  person  for  a  legal  voter ;  and 
declaring  it  to  be  a  felony,  punishable  by  imprisonment  at  hard 
Jabor  for  a  term  not  less  than  two  years,  for  any  free  person  to 
speak,  write,  assert,  or  maintain  that  persons  have  not  the  right 
to  hold  slaves  in  that  territory  ;  or  to  introduce  into  the  territory, 
any  written,  printed,  or  published  book,  paper,  magazine,  pam- 
phlet, or  circular,  containing  any  denial  of  the  right  of  persons 
to  hold  slaves  in  the  territory  ;  and  another,  declaring  all  persons 
disqualified  to  sit  as  jurors  who  did  not  admit  the  right  and  right- 
eousness of  slavery. 

Governor  Reeder  refused  to  recognize  tho  persons  thus  as- 
sembled at  Shawnee  as  the  Legislature  of  Kansas,  and  with- 
held his  sanction  from  their  proceedings.  He  would  neither 
sign  nor  enforce  as  law  any  of  their  illegal  resolves,  expecting 
of  course  to  be  upheld  and  justified  by  the  administration  at 
Washington.  But  in  this,  as  we  shall  see,  he  was  disap- 
pointed. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1855,  a  large  meeting  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Kansas,  irrespective  of  party  distinctions,  was 
held  at  Lawrence,  for  consultation  in  reference  to  their  politi- 
cal and  social  condition,  which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  res- 
olutions requesting  the  bona  fide  citizens  of  the  several  elec- 
tion districts  in  the  country  to  send  delegates  to  a  convention 
at  Topeka,  on  the  19th  of  the  month  ensuing,  to  "consider 
upon  all  subjects  of  public  interest,  and  particularly  that  hav- 
ing reference  to  a  speedy  formation  of  a  Constitution,  with 
an  intention  of  an  immediate  application  to  be  admitted  as  a 
State  into  the  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America."  In 
conformity  with  this  resolve,  public  meetings  were  held  in  the 
several  precincts,  at  which  the  grievances  of  the  people  were 
fully  considered,  and  where  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  State 
organization  was  found  to  be  almost  unanimous.  Delegates 
were  accordingly  elected. 
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On  the  19th  clay  of  September,  1855,  the  proposed  conven- 
tion assembled  at  Topeka.  It  was  attended  by  delegates  of 
high  intelligence  and  character,  who  knew  their  rights,  and 
dared  to  assert  them.  It  resolved  that  an  election  should  be 
held  in  the  several  precincts  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  suc- 
ceeding October,  for  members  of  a  convention  to  form  a  Con- 
stitution, adopt  a  bill  of  rights,  and  to  take  all  needful  measures 
for  organizing  a  State  Government,  preparatory  to  admission 
into  the  Union.  On  the  23d  day  of  October,  delegates  elected 
by  the  resident  citizens  of  the  territory,  pursuant  to  the  above 
recommendation,  assembled  at  Topeka,  to  frame  a  Constitution. 
On  the  15th  day  of  December,  the  Constitution  framed  by 
the  convention  was  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  accep- 
tance, and  by  a  vote  almost  unanimous,  it  was  approved.  But 
at  this  ballot  for  ratifying  it,  numerous  bands  of  armed  and 
lawless  invaders  from  Missouri  invested  the  polls,  not  at  this 
time  to  vote,  but  to  menace  the  resident  citizens,  and  deter 
them  from  voting,  and  again  destroyed  ballot-boxes  at  Kicka- 
poo,  Leavenworth,  and  several  other  places. 

At  the  election  for  State  officers  and  members  of  the  State 
Legislature,  under  the  new  Constitution,  the  resident  settlers 
were  not  permitted  to  vote  in  Leavenworth.  The  inspectors 
of  election,  having  authority,  postponed  the  election,  and  a 
few  of  the  voters  proceeded  to  Easton.  Ruffians  from  Mis- 
souri again  assailed  the  ballot-box,  and  when  the  citizens  ral- 
lied to  defend  it,  a  bloody  engagement  ensued.  On  their 
return  to  Missouri  from  Easton,  they  captured  R.  P.  Brown, 
a  member  elect  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Kansas,  a  man  of  high  character  and  courage,  and  ruth- 
lessly murdered  him,  with  hatchets  and  knives.  Late  in  No- 
vember, about  two  thousand  armed  men  from  Missouri,  with 
seven  pieces  of  artillery,  made  an  attack  upon  the  town  of 
Lawrence,  and  held  it  in  siege  for  about  two  weeks.  They 
assailed  it  with  the  declared  intention  of  destroying  it,  and 
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slaughtering  its  inhabitants ;  and  hut  for  the  undaunted 
courage  and  firmness  of  the  people,  it  could  not  have  been 
saved. 

Under  the  color  of  laws  enacted  by  the  bogus  Legislature, 
the  slave  power,  represented  by  Atchinson  and  his  confed- 
erates, demanded  an  homage  which  the  tyrant  Gessler  never 
dreamed  of.  It  not  only  indicated  as  criminal  our  national 
manifesto,  stifled-  all  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press, 
established  a  censorship  over  the  sentiments  of  the  people, 
but  it  revived,  to  encrimson  with  American  blood,  the  horrid 
tragedies  of  the  "reign  of  terror/'  It  assumed  the  exercise 
of  despotic  power,  and  set  over  the  people  a  corps  of  judges, 
attorneys,  and  sheriffs,  whose  judicial  proceedings  have  cast 
the  infamous  acts  of  Lord  Jeffries  in  the  shade.  To  crush  at 
a  blow  all  semblance  of  a  free  state  party,  it  resolved  to  de- 
stroy its  leaders.  It  required  its  courts  to  cause  them  to  be 
indicted  and  imprisoned  for  treason.  By  the  force  of  this 
tyrannical  proceeding,  some  were  imprisoned,  some  were  mur- 
dered, and  others  were  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  tents  in  the 
uttermost  bounds  of  the  territory.  It  next  destroyed  three 
printing  presses  —  one  at  Leavenworth,  another  at  Lawrence, 
and  a  third  at  Ossawattamie. 

A  hotel  in  Kansas,  on  the  borders  of  Missouri,  kept  by  a 
free  state  man,  from  Massachusetts,  and  which  was  a  home 
and  an  asylum  for  the  northern  emigrant,  was  forced  to  be 
sold  to  a  pro-slavery  man,  on  pain  of  its  immediate  destruc- 
tion. Another  hotel  at  Lawrence,  was  bombarded  by  Mis- 
souri cannon,  sacked,  robbed,  and  afterward  burned,  simply 
because  it  was  owned  by,  and  offered  a  temporary  refuge  to, 
northern  men.  It  employed  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
drunken  and  infuriated  rowdies,  robbers,  and  thieves,  from 
AVestern  Missouri,  to  traverse  the  territory,  to  waylay  and 
plunder  settlers  as  they  were  returning  to  their  homes  with 
supplies — to  pillage  their  cabins  in  their  absence,  steal  their 
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cattle,  insult  their  wives  and  daughters,  commit  every  con- 
ceivable outrage,  in  order  to  prevent  free  settlers  from  enter- 
ing the  territory,  and  to  drive  from  it  those  already  there. 
The  people  were  kept  in  constant  fear.  The  territory  was 
desolated  by  civil  war,  and  all  its  most  brutal  attendants  — 
larceny,  robbery,  arson,  murder  !  and  strange  to  say,  all  those 
horrid  atrocities,  had  either  the  passive  or  active  countenance 
of  the  General  Government  itself  !  Humiliating  and  shame- 
ful as  had  been  the  previous  subserviency  of  the  Government 
to  the  behests  of  the  slave  power,  nothing  that  had  hitherto 
been  done,  would  compare  with  the  outrages  inflicted  upon 
the  people  of  Kansas,  and  which  the  Government  either  suf- 
fered or  abetted.  It  was  equaled  only  by  that  superlatively 
deep  and  damning  demoralization,  into  which  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Buchanan  subsequently  fell,  and  which  was  rep- 
resented by  the  Floyds,  and  Cobbs,  and  Thompsons  of  1860, 
who  aimed  not  simply  to  root  out  freedom  from  a  new  territory, 
but  to  drive  it  from  the  continent  and  the  world. 

Whilst  these  violent  proceedings  for  the  conquest  of  Kansas 
were  going  on  in  the  territory,  the  President  and  his  Cabinet 
at  Washington  were  in  familiar  correspondence  with  General 
Atchinson,  and  assuring  him  and  his  a.sscriates  that  the  power 
of  the  General  Government  should  be  employed  to  enforce  the 
laws  of  the  bogus  Legislature.  And  as  Governor  Reeder  was 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  President's  plans,  he  removed 
him,  and  appointed  Wilson  Shannon,  of  Ohio,  in  his  place. 
He  then  directed  orders  to  be  issued  to  the  commandant  of 
the  United  States  troops  in  that  vicinity,  to  aid  this  official 
in  subduing  the  free  state  party.  In  obedience  to  those 
orders,  the  military  power  of  the  nation  has  been  employed 
from  time  to  time  against  unoffending  citizens  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  ultimately  to  disperse  their  State  Legislature.  Find- 
ing that  even  Wilson  Shannon  was  not  equal  to  the  dire 
emergency,  the  President  removed  him,  also,  and  commis- 
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sioned  one  Colonel  Geary  to  proceed  to  that  bloody  theater, 
and,  if  possible,  complete  the  conquest. 

Meanwhile,  also,  notwithstanding  this  dark  and  dreadful 
array  of  crimes  against  Kansas,  the  people  of  the  territory, 
hopeful,  nevertheless,  of  ultimate  protection,  and  with  a  for- 
titude which  has  no  parallel  in  history,  continued,  by  their 
chosen  representatives,  steadily  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
Capital  for  admission  into  the  Union.  They  found  the  same 
slave  power  which  murdered  their  neighbors,  demolished  their 
dwellings,  and  desolated  their  towns,  on  the  floors  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  also,  and  there,  too,  with  bludgeons,  and 
firelocks,  and  other  implements  of  death.  And  with  them  it 
brutally  assaulted  editorial  advocates  of  freedom  in  the  pub- 
lic streets,  slew  unoffending  servants  at  the  public  hotels,  and 
struck  down  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  one  of  their  most 
distinguished  advocates — the  Honorable  Charles  Sumner. 

Those  open,  violent  and  alarming  demonstrations,  neces- 
sarily aroused  the  people  of  the  North,  and  led  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Republican  party,  composed  of  men  of  anti- 
slavery  sentiments  from  all  the  former  political  organizations. 
That  party  organized  in  the  autumn  1855,  and  in  1856  put 
John  C.  Fremont  in  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  His 
Democratic  competitor  was  James  Buchanan.  The  contest 
was  violent  and  bitter,  and  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr. 
Buchanan.  At  one  time,  the  indications  favored  the  election 
of  Fremont,  and  in  view  of  that  contingency,  movements 
were  made  in  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  other  Southern 
States,  to  effect  their  secession,  in  case  of  his  election. 

President  Buchanan  was  inaugurated  March  4th,  1857. 
Four  members  of  his  cabinet,  Mr.  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War, 
Mr.  Toucey,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Cobb,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
were  allied  in  sympathy  and  feeling  with  the  South,  and 
ready  to  do  its  biddings.     The  composition  of  this  Cabinet, 
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read  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  was  clearly  made  for  a 
purpose — to  aid  in  the  then  contemplated  work  of  secession 
—  to  make  full  preparations  for  it.  The  plan  was,  no  doubt, 
fully  settled  in  the  secret  councils  of  the  southern  leaders,  to 
secede.  They  must  prepare  the  minds  of  their  friends  for  it, 
both  in  the  South  and  the  North.  For  this  purpose,  a  secret 
Association  was  organized,  denominated  "The  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Circle,"  whose  •  principal  purpose  was  to  support  and 
defend  slavery.  It  had  its  degrees,  and  none  but  those  who 
attained  its  honors,  were  permitted  to  know  its  full  designs  ; 
and  not  until  complete  assurance  was  obtained,  that  they 
could  be  fully  trusted  with  its  real  purposes.  Such  associa- 
tions were  widely  organized  throughout  the  South,  and  in 
many  of  the  Northern  and  Western  States.  Among  the 
initiated,  and  active  promoters  of  its  designs,  were  Cabinet 
officers,  and  others  holding  important  positions  in  the  civil, 
military,  and  naval  service. 

The  composition  of  Buchanan's  Cabinet,  favored  the  schemes 
of  the  conspirators,  and  enabled  them  to  mature  their  plans 
secretly,  and  yet  most  efficiently. 

Arms  were  among  the  most  indispensable  wants  of  the  South, 
in  case  of  secession,  and  the  War  Secretary,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  distributing  to  the  States  their  proper  quota  of  the 
Government  arms,  industriously  shipped  to  the  South,  im- 
mense quantities  of  muskets,  ordnance,  and  military  stores, 
and  loyal  officers  were  dispatched  to  distant  posts.  The  Head 
of  the  Naval  department  sent  the  principal  vessels  of  our 
Navy  to  distant  and  inaccessible  stations,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  aided  the  conspirators  with  the  money  and 
credit  of  the  Government. 

While  those  Government  officials  were  thus  weakening  the 
Government,  and  strengthening  the  hands  of  its  enemies, 
politicians  were  skillfully  enacting  their  part  of  the  programme, 
— were  artfully  framing  the  pretext  for  secession. 
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The  hour  of  triumph  for  the  people  of  Kansas,  however, 
came.  They  were  admitted  into  the  Union  with  their  own 
free  Constitution.  The  star  which  she  added  to  our  national 
banner,  has  floated  over  scores  of  battles  with  that  foe,  from 
which  she  had  suffered  so  much  and  so  long.  Her  own  sons 
have  borne  conspicuous  parts  on  many  bloody  fields,  and  may 
they  long  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty,  for  which  they  have  so 
long  and  so  manfully  contended.  The  war  in  Kansas,  was 
but  the  first  chapter  of  that  bloodier  war  for  the  Union,  and 
to  whose  ensanguined  pages  the  reader  will  soon  turn. 

Amongst  the  memorable  men,  whom  the  events  in  Kansas 
brought  into  conspicuous  notice,  was  John  Brown.  He  was 
among  the  earlier  emigrants  to  that  territory,  from  New  York. 
He  was  an  earnest  and  zealous  opponent  of  slavery,  and  op- 
posed its  extension  into  Kansas,  and  its  existence  in  the 
country,  as  a  religious  duty.  Brave,  enterprising,  and  earnest, 
he  was  the  especial  object  of  hatred  of  the  slavery  propagand- 
ists, whom  he  resisted  sternly,  and  "Ossawattarnie"  became 
famous,  as  the  theatre  of  his  daring  exploits.  His  possessions 
were  plundered,  frequent  attempts  were  made  to  burn  his 
buildings,  and  to  murder  himself  and  family.  One  of  his 
sons  was  cruelly  slain,  and  those  repeated  outrages  upon  him- 
self, his  family,  and  the  people  of  Kansas,  raised  his  hatred 
of  slavery  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy,  which  could  only  be  allayed 
by  bold  assaults  upon  the  institution  of  slavery  itself.  He 
conceived  the  bold  design  of  organizing  an  expedition  to  free 
the  slaves  of  Virginia.  He  kept  his  plans  a  profound  secret. 
He  solicited  funds  from  various  parties  in  the  North,  some  of 
whom  responded,  under  the  belief  that  the  funds  were  to  be 
employed  in  support  of  freedom  in  Kansas,  but  which  were 
used  in  the  purchase  of  arms  and  the  manufacture  of  pikes — 
the  latter  for  the  use  of  the  slaves,  whom  he  and  his  few  fol- 
lowers were  to  liberate  and  set  free.  He  designed  not  to 
incite  insurrection,  but  to  run  off  slaves,  and  the  arms  and 
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pikes  were  designed  for  use,  only  in  case  of  resistance  to  his 
main  design.  He '  hired  premises  in  the  vicinity  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  Virginia,  which  became  the  rendezvous  of  himself  and  a 
small  party,  comprising  seventeen  white  men  and  a  few  negroes. 
On  the  16th  of  October,  1859,  they  made  an  attack  upon  the  Ar- 
senal at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  it  without 
bloodshed.  Several  prominent  citizens  were  arrested  and  held 
as  hostages,  and  Brown  issued  a  proclamation,  addressed  to  the 
slaves,  inviting  them  to  rally  and  assert  their  freedom.  This  he 
evidently  thought  they  would  do,  but  in  that  he  was  disappointed. 
This  lawless  and  unjustifiable  assault  upon  the  people  of 
Virginia,  created,  for  a  short  time,  intense  excitement  and 
alarm.  How  far  the  plot  had  extended,  and  to  what  tragic 
scenes  it  might  lead,  suddenly  and  very  justly,  haunted  the 
imaginations  of  the  people  of  the  invaded  State.  The  then 
Governor  of  the  State,  Henry  A.  Wise,  called  out  a  large 
militia  force,  and  issued  violent  and  exciting  proclamations. 
The  force  called  out  by  the  Governor,  rapidly  concentrated  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Arsenal,  and  the  President  dispatched 
thither  a  body  of  marines.  The  latter  attacked  the  Arsenal, 
wounded  Brown,  and  killed  and  wounded  several  of  his  party, 
when  he  and  those  who  could  not  escape,  surrendered.  The 
leader,  and  seven  of  his  captured  followers,  were  handed  over 
to  the  authorities  of  Virginia,  were  tried  and  convicted  of 
treason,  and  sentenced  to  be  executed.  Assiduous  and  influ- 
ential efforts  were  made,  for  the  pardon  of  the  misguided 
men,  but  the  Governor  firmly  resisted  all  appeals,  and  the 
criminals  expiated  their  offences  on  the  gallows.  The  evident 
sincerity  of  the  leader  of  this  raid,  his  courage  and  Roman 
firmness,  in  the  severe  trial  through  which  he  finally  passed, 
won  for  him  many  admirers,  even  among  his  enemies,  and 
posterity,  while  condemning  the  rash  and  deeply  criminal  act, 
will  award  to  him  the  virtues  of  courage  and  constancy,  and 
of  suffering  heroically  for  his  misguided  convictions. 
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The  advocates  of  slavery  extension,  and  of  its  permanent 
domination  in  the  Government,  were  thus  foiled  in  their  des- 
perate, and,  as  events  have  proved,  their  final  effort  to  hold 
control  of  the  united  Government.  Henceforth  their  plans 
and  energies  were  to  be  directed  to  its  overthrow,  and  to  the 
erection  upon  its  ruins  of  a  Southern  Confederacy.  That  had 
long  been  a  favorite  measure  with  the  extremists  of  the  South. 
They  had  held  it  as  a  rod  of  terror,  with  which  to  lash  the 
North  into  a  compliance  with  their  wishes. 

Had  they  succeeded  in  foisting  slavery  into  Kansas,  it 
would,  almost  inevitably,  have  been  also  established  in  the 
Indian  Territory  and  New  Mexico,  and  their  purpose  would 
then  have  been  accomplished  without  revolution.  They  would 
have  secured  permanent  political  control  of  the  Government, 
present  and  prospective.  But  losing  the  field  in  Kansas,  with 
it  was  also  lost  that  coveted  political  control. 

It  is  true,  that  had  they  exerted  their  full  political  power 
in  the  canvass  for  President  in  1860,  they  might  have  held, 
for  a  limited  period,  such  control  of  the  Government,  as 
would  have  prevented  any  legislation  especially  unfriendly  to 
them  ;  but  they  gave  up  all  hope  of  realizing  their  extrava- 
gant expectations,  and  nothing  less  would  satisfy  them.  They 
saw  the  hand  writing  upon  the  wall — the  inevitable  effect  of 
the  rapidly  increasing  population  and  progress  of  the  North 
and  West,  upon  their  relative  powers  in  the  Government,  and 
that  very  soon  their  old  prestige  and  former  dominance  would 
be  gone.  Every  year  the  actual  disparity  between  the  free 
and  slave  section  would  become  greater  ;  and,  as  they  could 
no  longer  bend  the  Government  to  their  special  interests,  the 
sooner  they  separated  from  it,  and  assumed  the  sole  guardian- 
ship of  their  peculiar  institution,  they  deemed  the  easier  and 
the  better. 

Their  purposes  were  soon  fixed,  and  all  their  future  efforts 
directed    to   their   adroit    accomplishment.      A   pretext    was 
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wanted,  and  one  was  devised.  The  prophesy  of  Jackson  which 
was  made  in  1833,  that  "the  next  pretext  would  be  the  negro, 
or  slavery  question,"  was  emphatically  fulfilled. 

The  South  had  already  strong  political  prejudices  against 
the  anti-slavery  men  of  the  North.  They  were  already  violent, 
the  growth  of  many  years  of  ex-parte  and  intemperate  polit- 
ical discussions,  and  of  unsparing  misrepresentation  and  abuse. 
Those  prejudices  must  be  the  agency  to  accomplish  the  work. 
They  must  be  increased.  The  southern  heart  must  be  fired 
to  phrenzied  madness,  before  it  would  make  the  awful  plunge, 
into  the  gulph  of  secession.  The  means  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose,  were,  at  once  ingenious,  and  effectual  to  the  end 
in  view. 

They  were  nothing  less  than  to  divide,  and  thus  to  secure 
the  certain  defeat  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  to  bring  into 
power  an  administration  especially  obnoxious  to  the  South, 
that  they  might  thus  unite  in  opposition  to  it  all  the  pro- 
slavery  elements  of  the  country. 

The  programme  was  elaborate,  embracing  careful  details, 
and  was  carried  out  with  singular  energy  and  fidelity.  Dele- 
gates, representing  those  extremists,  were  carefully  selected  to 
the  presidential  nominating  Convention,  which  convened  at 
Charleston,  in  May,  1860.  They  had  selected  for  their  candi- 
date, one  of  ■the  most  talented  and  influential  men  of  the 
border  States,  the  Hon.  John  C.  Breckenridge  ;  his  rival  was 
the  late  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglass,  of  Illinois.  The  platform 
on  which  the  ultraists  had  determined  to  place  their  candidate, 
had  been  purposely  made  so  intensely  pro-slavery,  that  they 
knew  in  advance,  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Douglass  could  not 
accept  it.  The  result  was,  as  had  been  artfully  pre-arranged, 
the  rupture  of  the  Convention,  and  the  nomination  of  each 
of  the  rival  candidates  by  their  respective  friends.  Thus  two 
Democratic  candidates  were  placed,  and  continued,  in  nomina- 
tion, resulting  in  the  election  of  the  Republican  nominee,  the 
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Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  by  a  minority  of  the  votes 
cast.  The  candidates,  and  the  votes  cast  for  each,  were  as 
follows  : 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Republican  candidate,  received  1,857,610 
Stephen  A.  Douglass,  Northern  Democrat,     "  1,365,976 

John  C.  Breckenridge,  Southern  Democrat,  "  847,953 

John  Bell,  Union,  "  590,631 


4,662,170 
If  the  Democratic  vote  had  been  united  upon  a  single  can- 
didate, he  would  have  received  some  400,000  more  votes  than 
the  Republican  nominee.  As  it  was,  however,  Mr.  Lincoln 
received  180,  of  the  303  electoral  votes  cast,  being  a  majority 
of  57  votes  over  all  the  opposing  candidates.  Of  the  33 
States  voting,  he  received  the  electoral  vote  of  17,  and  votes 
were  cast  for  him  in  23  States  of  the  Union  —  thus  divesting  his 
election  of  the  sectional  character,  which  had  been  attributed 
to  it  by  his  political  opponents. 

By  the  election  of  an  anti-slavery  candidate,  the  friends  of 
secession  had  secured  the  desired  pretext  for  it,  and  which 
was  too  rapidly  followed  by  scenes  of  deeper,  and  more  tragic 
interest. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FROM  THE  ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  TO 
THE  ATTACK  ON  FORT  SUMTER. 

Secession  of  the  Cotton  States — Their  Military  Preparations — Seizure  of  the  Na- 
tional Forts,  Arsenals,  Dock- Yards,  Custom  House,  Post-Office,  &c. — Imbecility 
and  Treason  of  the  Buchanan  Administration — Action  of  Congress — President 
Lincoln's  Journey  to  Washington — Formidable  task  of  Organizing  a  Loyal 
Government — Action  of  Foreign  Governments — Rebel  Preparations  for  the  at- 
tack on  Sumter. 

Demonstrations  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  which  we 
have  seen  had  been  continually  threatened  for  over  thirty 
years,  began  to  assume  practical  shape  immediately  after  the 
election  of  President  Lincoln.  His  election  had  evidently  been 
desired  and  sought  by  the  extreme  pro-slavery  men  of  the 
South,  as  a  means  to  unite  that  section  in  their  long-indulged 
scheme  of  secession.  It  was,  therefore,  hailed  by  them  with 
evident  satisfaction. 

The  secessionists  had  prepared  for  such  a  result  ;  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  known,  immediate  steps  were  taken  to  carry  their 
plans  into  execution.  South  Carolina,  the  mother  of  nullifi- 
cation, opened  the  ball.  On  November  10th,  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Legislature  of  that  State  to  raise  and  equip 
10,000  men  for  its  defence.  Her  Senators  in  Congress,  Ches- 
nut  and  Hammond,  resigned  their  seats.  Large  and  enthusi- 
astic secession  meetings  were  held  in  Charleston  and  elsewhere. 
A   Convention  was  called    together,    which    was    composed 
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entirely  of  immediate  secessionists,  and  by  which,  on  Decem- 
ber 20th,  an  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  unanimously  passed, 
and  a  declaration  of  the  causes  of  secession  adopted.  On  De- 
cember 25th,  the  Convention  adopted  a  resolution  to  form  a 
Confederate  Government  of  the  slave-holding  States.  About 
the  same  time,  South  Carolina  sent  Commissioners  to  Wash- 
ington ;  but  they  were  not  received  by  the  President.  Mean- 
while, the  State  authorities  proceeded  energetically  in  raising 
and  arming  troops,  and  in  erecting  strong  fortifications,  bearing 
upon  the  National  forts  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  and  com- 
manding its  approaches.  They  had  the  audacity  to  demand 
of  the  Government  that  those  forts  should  be  evacuated  and 
surrendered  to  the  State,  and  gave  the  clearest  evidence  of  a 
settled  and  earnest  purpose  in  making  that  demand,  by  con- 
tinuing the  erection  of  heavy  offensive  works,  immediately 
under  their  guns. 

On  the  28th  of  December,  they  seized  the  Custom  House, 
Post  Office,  and  Arsenal  in  Charleston,  the  latter  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  arms  and  military  stores.  They  sent  Com- 
missioners to  other  slave-holding  States,  with  a  view  to  the 
formation  of  a  Southern  Confederacy. 

So  energetic  had  been  the  work  on  the  batteries  in  the  har- 
bor of  Charleston,  that  before  the  end  of  December,  they  had 
become  so  formidable  as  to  render  the  re-enforcement  of  the 
national  forts  there  extremely  hazardous. 

Thus,  in  less  than  two  months  after  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  were  those  open,  undisguised  and  violent  pro- 
ceedings taking  place  in  South  Carolina.  She  was  in  open  re- 
volt. She  had  done,  or  was  doing,  everything  possible  to  de- 
stroy the  government,  and  to  organize  and  array  against  it  the 
forces  of  Treason.  It  was  not  the  rash  and  tumultuous  pro- 
ceedings of  an  excited  mob,  acting  from  sudden  and  violent 
impulses  ;  but  the  cool  and  deliberate  execution  of  a  long  con- 
templated, and  fully  developed  plan.     She  proceeded  in  the 
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work  of  treason  with  that  system  and  order,  which  indicated 
the  fullest  preparation,  and  the  widest  concert  of  views  and 
purposes. 

While  South  Carolina  was  engaged  in  those  violent  and  high- 
handed proceedings,  kindred  events  were  transpiring  in  Geor- 
gia and  other  Southern  States.  The  Legislature  of  Georgia 
voted  one  million  dollars  to  arm  that  State.  She  called  a  Con- 
vention to  consider  the  question  of  secession,  and  an  Ordinance, 
dissolving  her  connection  with  the  Union,  was  passed  on  the 
19th  day  of  January,  ayes  208,  noes  89. 

During  that  mouth,  similar  ordinances  were  passed  by  the 
States  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Florida  and  Alabama.  The 
passage  of  those  secession  ordinances  was  followed  immediately 
by  the  resignation  of  the  Senators  and  members  of  Congress, 
and  by  the  openly  avowed  and  active  treason  of  most  of  the 
naval  and  military  officers  from  the  seceded  States.  The  Leg- 
islature of  Texas  voted  their  State  out  of  the  Union  on  the 
fifth  of  February,  and  which  was  subsequently  ratified  by  the 
people,  Arkansas  and  North  Carolina  in  May,  and  Tennessee 
in  June. 

Thus,  all  except  the  "Border  States"  proper,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, left  the  Union.  In  those  movements,  a  pre-concerted 
plan  and  order  were  observed  ; —  those  States  first  leaving,  in 
which  the  least  opposition  existed,  and  their  example,  influ- 
ence and  powers  were  strenuously  employed  to  drag  other 
States  into  the  same  vortex.  The  State  governments,  and 
nearly  all  holding  official  or  influential  positions,  were  in  the 
the  plot,  and  pledged  to  secession.  The  plan  of  seizing  all  the 
military  positions  and  property,  of  whatever  description,  of  the 
United  States,  lying  within  their  States,  seemed  to  have  been 
early  agreed  upon,  and,  with  but  few  exceptions,  it  was  carried 
out.  Over  300,000  muskets,  it  is  said,  were  thus  stolen,  with 
vast  quantities  of  cannon,  mortar,  powder,  ball  and  shell,  and 
about  six  million  of  treasure,  to  say  nothing  of  the  value  of 
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the  forts,  buildings  and  ships  thus  appropriated.     In  that  way, 
most  of  the  important  military  and  commercial  stations  in  the 
entire  South  were  seized  and  occupied  without  resistance. 
The  fortresses  thus  seized,  were  t 


Location. 

Cost. 

No.  of  men 
War  garrison. 

No.  of  guns. 

ort  Calhoun, 
"    Macon, 

Hampton  Roads,  Va., 
Beaufort,  N.  C, 

1,664,000 
460,000 

1120 
300 

224 
61 

"    Johnson, 

Wilmington,  N.  C, 

5,000 

60 

10 

"    Caswell, 

Oak  Island,  N.  C, 

511,000 

400 

81 

"   Sumter, 

Charleston,  S.  C, 

677,000 

650 

146 

"    Castle  Pinckney 

Do., 

43,000 

100 

25 

"    Moultrie, 
"    Pulaski, 

Do., 
Savannah,  Ga., 

75,000 
923,000 

300 
SOO 

54 
150 

"    Jackson, 

Do., 

80,000 

70 

14 

"    Marion, 

St.  Augustine,  Fla., 

51,000 

100 

25 

"    Barrancas, 

Pensacola,            " 

315,000 

250 

9 

"   Redoubt, 

Do., 

109,000 



25 

"    McRea. 

Do., 

384,000 

650 

151 

"   Morgan, 

Mobile,  Ala., 

1,212,000 

700 

132 

"    St.  Philip 

Mouths  Miss.  Riv., 

143,000 

600 

124 

"    Jackson, 

Do., 

817,000 

600 

150 

"   Pike, 
"    Macomb, 

Rigolets,  La., 
Chef  Monteur,  La., 

472,000 
447,000 

300 
300 

45 
49 

"    Livingston, 

Barataria  Bay,  La., 

342,000 

300 

52 

These  seizures,  as  well  as  the  general  direction  of  the  seces- 
sion movement,  were  guided  by  the  secession  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  pending  the  organization  of  a  general 
government,  which  the  conspirators  had  planned.  Delegates 
from  the  seceded  States  met  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the 
11th  of  February,  and  organized  a  Provisional  Government, 
and  adopted  a  Provisional  Constitution,  which  were  to  contin- 
ue for  one  year.  Jefferson  Davis  was  elected  President,  and 
inaugurated  on  the  16th  day  of  February.  The  policy  of  the 
new  Government  was  thus  avowed  : 

"It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  new  Government  to  preserve 
the  status  quo  of  affairs  until  the  4th  of  March,  when  the  in- 
auguration of  Mr.  Lincoln  will  enable  him  to  indicate  the 
course  his  administration   will  pursue  towards  the  Southern 
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Confederacy.  The  hope  is  not  yet  entirely  relinquished  that 
more  rational  counsels  may  prevail  at  Washington,  and  that, 
'making  a  virtue  of  necessity/  the  Republicans  will  abandon 
their  idea  of  coercion,  and  by  a  peaceful  and  conciliatory  policy, 
endeavor  to  preserve  all  that  their  folly  has  not  entirely  lost  to 
them — commercial  relations  with  the  South.  It  is  probable 
that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Government  will  be  to 
send  a  commission  to  Washington,  to  treat  for  a  peaceable  and 
equitable  arrangement  of  matters  between  the  two  Republics 
—  the  acknowledgment  of  our  independence,  the  surrender 
of  the  forts,  a  fair  division  of  the  public  property  and  of  the  pub- 
lic debt.  Until  it  is  known  how  our  Commissioners  will  be 
received,  and  whether  the  Federal  Government  is  willing  to 
treat  for  a  peaceable  and  equitable  adjustment  of  these  mat- 
ters, it  would  be  unwise  to  take  any  steps  that  would  be  likely 
to  precipitate  hostilities.  We  should  prepare  for  the  worst, 
while  we  hope  for  the  best.  As  the  moral  sense  of  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  North  is  on  our  side,  we  should  do  noth- 
ing rashly  to  forfeit  our  just  claim  to  the  fair  judgment  of  that 
portion  of  our  late  confederates,  who  are  blameless  for  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  Union  and  forced  the 
South  to  assume  her  present  attitude  toward  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment." 

Active  military  preparations  were  carried  on  in  all  parts  of 
the  South.  Powder  mills  were  set  actively  at  work,  shot  and 
shell  were  being  cast  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  recruiting  for 
the  army  was  very  active,  every  man  tendered  being  accepted, 
and  the  first  recruits  were  concentrated  at  Charleston  and  oth- 
er points  most  likely  to  be  first  assailed.  The  Provisional  Con- 
'  gress  authorized  the  raising  of  100,000  men  ;  and  as  most  of 
the  officers  of  the  army,  whose  residence  was  in  the  South,, 
proved  traitors  to  their  Government,  little  trouble  was  found  in 
supplying  officers  for  the  new  recruits. 

All  the  Government  property  seized  bv  the  respective  States 
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was  ceded  to  the  Confederate  Government,  which  assumed  the 
direction  of  all  civil  and  military  affairs.  Early  in  March, 
Commissioners  were  sent  to  France,  Russia,  England  and  Bel- 
gium, to  solicit  the  recognition  of  the  Confederate  States,  and 
to  establish  commercial  relations  with  them,  and  John  For- 
syth, Martin  J.  Crawford  and  A.  B.  Roman  were  sent  to 
Washington  to  settle  the  matters  of  difference  between  the 
United,  and  the  Confederate  States.  All  official  intercourse 
with  such  Commissioners  was,  however,  refused  by  the  Govern- 
ments to  which  they  were  sent. 

The  Confederate  Congress  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  following  amendments  : 

Alterations. — 1st.  The  Provisional  Constitution  differs  from 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Sfates  in  this  :  That  the  leg- 
islative powers  of  the  Provisional  Government  are  vested  in 
the  Congress  now  assembled,  and  this  body  exercises  all  the 
functions  that  are  exercised  by  either  or  both  branches  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

2d.  The  Provisional  President  holds  his  office  for  one  year, 
unless  sooner  superseded  by  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
Government. 

3d.  Each  State  is  erected  into  a  distinct  judicial  district, 
the  judge  having  all  the  powers  heretofore  vested  in  the  dis- 
trict and  circuit  courts  ;  and  the  several  district  judges  togeth- 
er compose  the  supreme  bench — a  majority  of  them  constitu- 
ting a  quorum. 

4th.  Wherever  the  word  "Union"  occurs  in  the  United 
States  Constitution,  the  word  "Confederacy"  is  substituted. 

Additions. — 1st.  The  President  may  veto  any  separate  ap- 
propriation without  vetoing  the  whole  bill  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained. 

2d.  The  African  slave  trade  is  prohibited. 

3d.  Congress  is  empowered  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of 
slaves  from  any  State  not  a  member  of  this  Confederacy. 
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4th.  All  appropriations  must  be  upon  the  demand  of  the 
President  or  heads  of  departments. 

Omissions. — 1st.  There  is  no  prohibition  against  members 
of  Congress  holding  other  offices  of  honor  and  emolument  un- 
der the  Provisional  Government. 

2d.  There  is  no  provision  for  a  neutral  spot  for  the  location 
of  a  seat  of  government,  or  for  sites  for  forts,  arsenals  and 
dock  yards  ;  consequently  there  is  no  reference  made  to  the 
territorial  powers  of  the  Provisional  Government. 

3d.  The  section  in  the  old  Constitution  in  reference  to  cap- 
itation and  other  direct  tax  is  omitted  ;  also  the  section  pro- 
viding that  no  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  any  exports. 

4th.  The  prohibition  against  States  keeping  troops  or  ships 
of  war  in  time  of  peace  is  omitted. 

5th.  The  Constitution  being  provisional  merely,  no  provis- 
ion is  made  for  its  ratification. 

Amendments, — 1st.  The  fugitive  slave  clause  of  the  old  Con- 
stitution is  so  amended  as  to  contain  the  word  "slave,"  and  to 
provide  for  full  compensation  in  cases  of  abduction  or  forcible 
rescue  on  the  part  of  the  State  in  which  such  abduction  or 
rescue  may  take  place. 

2d.  Congress,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds,  may  at  any  time  alt  or 
or  amend  the  Constitution. 

Temporary  Provisions. — 1st.  The  Provisional  Government 
is  required  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the  settlement  of  all 
matters  between  the  States  forming  it  and  their  late  confede- 
rates of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  public  property 
and  the  public  debt. 

2d.  Montgomery  is  made  the  temporary  seat  of  government. 

3d.  This  Constitution  is  to  continue  one  year,  unless  altered 
by  a  two-thirds  vote,  or  superseded  by  a  permanent  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Courts  were  re-organized,  a  Patent  Office  established, 
postal  and  revenue  laws  enacted,  $50,000,000   twenty    year 
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bonds,  and  $20,000,00  treasury  notes  were  authorized  to  be 
issued.  A  permanent  Constitution  was  adopted,  under  which 
the  President  and  Vice-President  were  to  hold  their  offices  for 
six  years,  and  all  the  various  details  of  a  permanent  Govern- 
ment organized. 

The  rapidity  and  system  manifest  in  all  those  proceedings, 
conclusively  prove,  if  other  evidence  were  wanting,  that  seces- 
sion was  the  result  not  of  any  recent  cause,  but  of  a  long  in- 
dulged, widely  ramified  and  fully  matured  plan. 

Congress  was  in  session  while  these  active  rebellious  move- 
ments were  in  progress,  and  its  time  was  mainly  engrossed 
with  their  consideration.  But  instead  of  taking  for  their 
guide  the  prompt  and  heroic  conduct  of  the  patriot  Jackson, 
on  a  former  and  not  dissimilar  occasion,  instead  of  adopting 
strong  measures  at  first,  to  repel  the  deadly  assault  upon  the 
Government,  they  dallied  with  the  traitors,  and  gave  them 
ample  time  to  perfect  all  their  plans.  They  resorted  to  the 
old,  and  often-tried  measure  of  compromise  —  to  those  misno- 
mers entitled  "Peace  Propositions."  Senator  Crittenden,  early 
in  the  session,  introduced  his  famous  "compromise  resolutions," 
the  substance  of  which  was,  "To  renew  the  Missouri  line  of 
36°  30'  ;  prohibit  slavery  North,  and  permit  it  South  of  that 
line  ;  admit  new  States  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  con- 
stitutions provide  ;  prohibit  Congress  from  abolishing  slavery 
in  States,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia, so  long  as  it  exists 
in  Virginia  or  Maryland  ;  permit  free  transmission  of  slaves 
by  land  or  water  in  any  State  ;  pay  for  fugitive  slaves  rescued 
after  arrest  ;  repeal  the  inequality  of  commissioner's  fees  in  the 
Fugitive  Slave  act,  and  to  ash  the  repeal  of  Personal  Liberty 
bills  in  the  Northern  States.  These  concessions  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  people  as  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  if 
adopted,  NEVER  TO  BE  CHANGED." 

Those  resolutions  found  many  supporters  in  both  branches 

of  Congress,  but  failed  to  become  a  law.     The  debates  in  Con- 
10 
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gress,  from  the  Southern  extremists,  clearly  showed  that  no 
compromise  would  be  satisfactory  to  them,  which  did  not  give 
them,  for  the  present  and  the  future,  entire  local  and  general 
control  of  the  question  of  slavery.  That,  however,  they  knew 
was  a  foregone  conclusion  in  a  united  government  ;  and  they 
had  fully  resolved  to  break  the  Union,  in  order  that  they  might 
"manage  their  own  domestic  institution,  in  their  own„way," 
and  they  therefore  took  little  interest  in  the  various  Peace  of- 
ferings which  emanated  from  the  friends  of  compromise.  Sev- 
enteen different  propositions  were  made  during  the  session,  to 
so  amend  the  Constitution  as  to  "pacify"  the  South,  but  they 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them  all.  The  Southern  members  would 
neither  support  them,  nor  vote  for  them,  nor  offer  any  proposi- 
tions of  their  own.  The  truth  clearly  appeared,  that  they  had 
resolved  to  leave  the  Union,  that  they  scouted  and  contemned 
any  and  all  compromises. 

On  a  motion  to  refer  President  Buchanan's  Message,  Mr. 
Singleton,  member  of  Congress  of  Miss.,  refused  to  vote,  and 
declared  that  his  State  had  called  a  Convention  to  consider 
the  question  of  secession,  that  he  was  not  sent  here  to  patch  up 
any  compromise,  but  left  the  "Sovereign  State"  of  Mississippi  to 
determine  her  present  Federal  relations.  Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Flor- 
ida, for  the  same  reason,  avowed  that  he  and  his  State  were 
opposed  "to  all  and  every  compromise."  Mr.  Claffcon,  of  Ala- 
bama, declined  to  vote,  for  a  similar  reason,  and  declared  that 
the  only  remedy  for  the  present  difficulties  was  secession.  Mr. 
Pugh,  of  Alabama,  said,  that  as  his  State  would  be  out  of  the 
Union  by  the  1st  of  June,  he  should  "pay  no  attention  to  the 
action  taken  in  this  body." 

Southern  representatives  waited  only  for  the  occurrence 
of  certain  preconcerted  events  to  occur  in  their  own  States  ; 
when  they  would  formally  resign  their  seats,  coolly  pocket 
their  pay,  foreswear  their  allegiance,  and  enter  into  the  com- 
mon  crusade   against   the  Union.      On   leaving  their  seats, 
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many  of  those  senators  and  representatives  made  violent 
secession  speeches,  which  should  have  led  to  their  prompt 
arrest  ;  but  they  were  quietly  permitted,  in  the  capital  of 
the  nation,  to  kindle  and  fan  the  fires  of  treason,  until  they 
attained  such  force  and  violence,  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
lives,  and  thousands  of  millions  of  treasure  must  be  sacrificed 
before  they  could  be  extinguished. 

While  the  government  thus  hesitated,  traitors  were  sleep- 
lessly  active.  They  had,  at  the  time,  a  President  who,,  in  their 
hands,  was  the  merest  automaton.  Old,  infirm  and  irresolute, 
—  long  schooled  in  the  arts  of  the  mere  partizan,  he  was  gov- 
erned more  by  his  political  associations  and  prejudices  than 
by  any  convictions  of  justice  or  of  right.  He  was,  it  is  now 
evident,  placed  in  that  position  for  the  especial  contingency, 
which  the  rebels  anticipated  might  occur,  to  be  used  in  con- 
summating their  hellish  designs. 

While  those  high-handed  measures  were  being  enacted,  the 
Government  was  relatively  passive.  We  blush  to  record,  as  an 
example  of  the  imbecility  or  depravity  of  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  President  Buchanan  was  opposed  to  re-enfor- 
cing the  feeble  garrison  in  Fort  Moultrie,  in  Charleston,  while 
traitors  were  erecting  strong  batteries  to  open  upon  it  !  The 
fort  was  occupied  at  that  time  by  Maj.  Anderson,  with  about 
eighty  men.  It  was  surrounded  by  rebel  batteries,  and  was 
not  in  a  condition,  with  its  feeble  garrison,  to  resist  the  strong 
works  with  which  it  was  threatened.  He  therefore,  on  the 
night  of  the  26th  of  December,  quietly  withdrew  his  small 
force  to  Fort  Sumter,  a  heavy  and  important  fortification,  sit- 
uated upon  an  artificial  island  in  the  harbor  ;  difficult  of  ac- 
cess by  the  rebel  forces,  and  whose  reduction  by  them  would 
have  been  impossible,  had  the  Government  re-enforced  and 
supplied  it,  which  at  one  time  might  easily  have  been  done. 
But  instead  of  doing  so,  it  hesitated. 

The  traitors  raved  furiously  at  the  gross  affront  of  withdraw- 
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ing  that  feeble  band  from  under  the  direct  sweep  of  their  guns, 
as  otherwise  their  chivalrous  natures  might  have  had  the  sublime 
satisfaction  of  sweeping  it  out  of  existence,  or  of  forcing  an  ig- 
noble surrender  without  hazard  to  themselves.  The  veteran 
Secretary  of  State,  Gen.  Cass,  was  so  disgusted  with  this  weak, 
or  vile  dalliance  with  treason,  that  he  resigned  his  position. 
One  month  later,  when  the  President  had  consented  that  pro- 
visions might  be  sent  to  the  nearly  starved  garrison  in  the  be- 
leaguered fort,  so  tender  was  he  of  the  sensibilities  of  the  ra- 
pacious rebels,  that  an  unarmed  boat  must  be  sent  on  that 
errand,  and  which,  of  course,  would  prove  a  bootless  mission  ; 
for  those  batteries  were  erected  to  reduce  the  forts  to  submis- 
sion, and  if  hunger  should  compel  the  garrison  to  surrender, 
that  would  be  the  easier  conquest.  Would  the  rebels  then 
permit  us  to  feed  them  from  an  unarmed  vessel,  and  thus  com- 
pel the  contest  ?  Such  foolish  absurdity  could  hardly  have 
found  a  place  in  any  sane  mind.  But  the  unarmed  boat  was 
sent ;  it  was  fired  upon  and  returned  from  its  fruitless  mission. 

The  whole  rebel  plot  had  been  skillfully  planned,  and  was  as 
skillfully  executed.  The  disunionists  in  Congress  and  the  Cab- 
inet, it  is  now  clearly  apparent,  were  only  playing  skillful  parts, 
adroitly  shaping  events  so  that,  when  the  time  to  strike  should 
come,  the  Government  would  be  unprepared  to  parry  the  blow  ; 
and  that,  with  a  divided  North,  and  European  opposition,  it 
would  accede  to  their  demands,  rather  than  encounter  the  ter- 
rible struggle  which  otherwise  would  be  inevitable.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  disunionists,  the  opportune  moment  had 
come.  For  over  thirty  years  they  had  been  making  constant 
progress  in  moulding  the  ideas  and  the  interests  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  world,  so  as  to  secure  their  sympathy  and  co-opera- 
tion, when  required.  The  political  and  commercial  interests 
of  the  North  had  been  largely  committed  to  their  schemes  ; 
and  with  these  two  potential  interests,  were  also  secured  two 
others,  of  scarcely  leps  importance — the  pulpit  and  the  press — 
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many  of  which  were  openly  committed  to  the  advocacy  of  their 
cause,  and  in  that,  represented  the  great  demoralization  of  the 
Northern  public  sentiment. 

Their  ambitious  plan  embraced  other  and  stronger  aid. 
They  confidently  counted  on  the  concurrence  of  France  and 
England.  The  commercial  cupidity  and  the  political  ambition 
of  those  two  powerful  monarchies  were  relied  upon  to  aid  in 
putting  down  the  only  Government  which  was  at  once  their 
wonder,  their  envy  and  their  dread. 

In  England,  they  succeeded  in  creating  quite  a  marked  sen- 
timent in  their  behalf,  founded  mainly  on  the  sordid  motives 
of  commercial  avarice  on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  which,  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  was  added  the  ignoble  sentiment 
of  political  jealousy.  It  was  clearly  the  desire  of  both  Eng- 
land and  France  to  institute  and  maintain  free  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  the  South, —  a  privilege  openly  proffered  to  them 
by  the  insurgents,  should  they  succeed  in  effecting  a  separation 
from  the  North.  The  heavy  duties  which  had  been  levied  by 
the  Morrell  tariff  upon  foreign  importations,  increased  that  de- 
sire. The  agents  of  the  Rebel  Government  in  Europe  had  made 
that  subject  the  key-note  of  their  hopes,  depending  upon  it  as 
the  means  through  which  to  secure  foreign  sympathy,  possibly 
recognition,  and  final  intervention.  With  cotton  and  com- 
merce, they  thus  hoped  to  purchase  the  efficient  aid  of  those 
two  powerful  nations,  in  destroying  the  unity  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  sympathy  of  the  English  Gov- 
ernment and  aristocracy  was  warmly  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the 
rebel  cause,  and  that  much  material  and  moral  support  was 
given  to  it  by  them.  They  clearly  desired  the  success  of  the 
insurgents,  and  were  anxious  to  render  them  all  the  aid  in 
their  power,  short  of  provoking  actual  hostilities  with  the 
North. 

That  it  should  be  so,  was  at  once  a  disappointment  and  a 
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marvel  to  the  people  of  the  North  ;  and  it  engendered  much 
bitterness  and  acrimony  of  feeling.  But  nations  and  commu- 
nities are  similarly  influenced,  and  controlled  by  similar  causes  ; 
and  the  prophecy  uttered  twenty-eight  years  ago,  by  the  ob- 
serving Coleridge,  in  his  Table  Talk,  during  nullification  times, 
is  fully  verified  by  the  conduct  of  foreign  nations  during  this 
rebellion.     He  then  said  : 

"Naturally  one  would  have  thought  that  there  would 
have  been  greater  sympathy  between  the  Northern  and 
North-western  States  of  the  American  Union  and  England, 
than  between  England  and  the  Southern  States.  There  is  ten 
times  as  much  English  blood  and  spirit  in  New  England  as  in 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  &c.  Nevertheless,  such  has  been  the 
force  of  the  interests  of  commerce,  that  now,  and  for  some 
years  past,  the  people  of  the  North  hate  England  with  increas- 
ing bitterness,  while  among  those  of  the  South,  who  are  Jaco- 
bins, the  British  connection  has  become  popular." 

We  should,  however,  not  blame  too  strongly  the  conduct  of 
those  nations  which  suffered  severely  in  their  commerce  and 
their  industry  by  our  rebellion,  and  which  foresaw,  in  the  tri- 
umph of  the  North,  increased  restrictions  upon  their  future 
trade.  Could  they  divide  us,  and  secure  the  establishment  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  they  would  accomplish  at  once  two 
important  objects; — weaken  the  power  of  a  commercial  and 
political  rival,  and  secure  in  the  South  a  market  for  the  unre- 
stricted sale  of  their  goods. 

Nations  often  yield  to  the  strong  temptations  of  interest, 
and  shape  their  international  policies  more  by  the  dictates  of 
selfishness  than  by  those  of  justice.  We  have  seen  at  home, 
and  in  our  own  Northern  commercial  cities,  how  powerful  the 
interests  of  commerce  have  been  in  moulding  the  political  ac- 
tions of  men,  and  how  much  the  nation  has  suffered  from  that 
cause,  in  suppressing  the  rebellion.  In  its  incipient  stages, 
and  so  long  as  any  hopes  of  gain  to  them  remained,  where  were 
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the  sympathies  of  many  of  our  Northern  merchants  ?  Those 
sympathies  were  only  changed  when  it  was  for  their  interest 
to  do  so,  or  when  the  influence  of  public  sentiment  or  the 
power  of  the  Government  compelled  it.  If  our  own  citizens, 
then,  could  so  merge  patriotism  in  pelf  as  to  go  to  the  very 
verge  of  treason,  need  we  wonder  that  rival  nations  were  gov- 
erned by  the  same  selfish  motives  ? 

Our  national  experience,  in  that  respect,  has  taught  us  an 
important  lesson, — that,  as  a  Eepublic,  we  cannot  look  for  the 
sympathy  of  the  monarchists,  or  secure  from  them  respect  for 
our  rights,  any  farther  than  we  ourselves  are  able  to  maintain 
and  enforce  them.  The  example  of  a  united,  strong  and  pros- 
perous Republic,  on  this  contiment,  was,  and  is,  regarded 
as  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  European  thrones.  The  repub- 
licans and  agitators  of  Europe  had  long  pointed  to  our  prosperity 
as  illustrating  the  advantages  of  Free  Government  ;  and  up  to 
the  occurrence  of  the  rebellion,  their  position  could  not  be  re- 
futed. That  event,  however,  was  likely  to  give  the  friends  of 
strong  government  the  advantage,  and  enable  them  to  prove, 
by  our  failure  and  disintegration,  that  Republics  must  be  ephem- 
eral, lacking  coherent  power  and  the  elements  of  permanent 
existence.  That  the  monarchies  nearest  to  us,  and  most  af- 
fected by  our  example,  earnestly  desired  this,  the  history  of 
the  times  clearly  proves,  and  that  they  would  lend  to  the  re- 
bellion all  the  aid  which  prudence  and  safety  would  permit, 
ought  to  have  been  anticipated  by  our  Government. 

The  rebels,  then,  in  courting  the  aid  of  foreign  Govern- 
ments, addressed  willing  and  attentive  ears.  Their  entire  pro- 
gramme was  at  once  bold  and  extravagant,  and  they  proceeded 
in  its  attempted  performance  with  vigor  and  confidence. 

"The  Capital  and  the  national  archives  were  to  be  seized  as 
early  as  March  ;  the  Plug  Uglies  of  Baltimore  were  to  bring, 
in  Mr.  Lincoln's  head  upon  a  charger,  while  the  daughter  of 
Discord  danced  before  the  embodiment  of  Despotism  ;  on  the 
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Fourth  of  July,  the  insurgents  were  to  hold  high  carnival  in 
Independence  Hall  ;  and  the  early  autumn  was  to  behold  them 
hanging  Abolitionists  on  Bunker  Hill, —  while  the  Christian 
nations  of  Europe,  converted  by.  the  gospel  of  the  London 
Times,  were  to  render  homage  to  King  Cotton,  by  recognizing 
the  gigantic  usurpation. 

"Fortunately  for  the  country,  there  was  an  invisible  agency 
—  never  absent  from  human  affairs,  but  of  which  bad  men 
make  no  account — that  was  silently  thwarting  the  atrocious 
plot.  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  satellites  were  born  too  late  by 
five  hundred  years.  The  providence  of  God,  which  develops 
out  of  successive  cjrcles  an  ever-augmenting  sum  of  good  for 
man,  could  not  allow  a  type  of  government  indigenous  to  the 
Middle  Ages  to  become  interpolated  into  the  nobler  text  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  We  owe  our  rescue  from  the  greatest 
crime  ever  meditated  against  civilization,  to  the  simple  fact 
that  the  Divine  order  could  not  tolerate  so  violent  an  anach- 
ronism. 

"A  change  in  the  rebel  programme  may  be  traced  to  fthe 
sudden  act  of  Major  Anderson  in  removing  from  Fort  Moultrie 
to  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  sympathetic  response  of  an  aroused 
people.'  In  that  apparently  trivial  circumstance,  the  rebellion 
received  its  first  check.  Washington  was  saved.  The  Presi- 
dent elect,  passing  in  disguise  through  seditious  Baltimore, 
eluded  the  assassins,  and  reached  the  Capital  in  safety.  There 
the  veteran  Scott,  beset  by  spies  and  traitors,  was  rallying  the 
'forlorn  hope'  of  the  nation.  There  the  retiring  chief  magis- 
trate, bending  under  the  contempt  of  his  country,  having  pros- 
tituted every  official  prerogative  to  further  the  conspiracy,  de- 
clared himself  willing  to  ride  with  the  new  President  to  his  in- 
auguration. There  were  assembled  excited  citizens  from  all 
the  loyal  States,  to  witness  the  national  ceremony,  which  all 
felt  was  liable  to  end  in  tragedy. 

"Never  before  had  Washington  presented  so  mournful  and 
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impressive  a  scene.  'Around  that  tall,  ungainly  figure,  which 
stood  upon  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  above  the  multitude,  more 
of  fear,  anxiety,  and  hope  clustered,  than  above  any  former 
President.'  He  was  himself  penetrated  by  the  solemnity  of 
the  moment.  He  had  entered  upon  a  course,  'the  issues  of 
which  were  hidden  by  the  darkest  clouds  which  had  ever  hung 
over  his  country.  He  saw  the  Union  dismembered,  full  of  dis- 
sension and  full  of  fear,  and  realized  that  upon  him  more  than 
upon  any  other  man  rested  its  future  destinies.  He  saw  ar- 
rayed against  his  rule  a  band  of  rebellious  States  ;  he  saw  that 
during  his  administration  the  strength  of  the  Government 
would  be  tested, — that  Providence  had  called  him  to  preside 
over  the  changes  of  a  great  historical  epoch,  and  that  the  eyes 
of  the  civilized  world  were  upon  him.  For  the  first  time  in 
American  history,  bayonets  bristled  and  cannon  frowned  around 
the  Federal  Capitol.  Familiar  faces  were  seen  no  more  ; 
friends  whose  presence  had  lent  lustre  to  many  preceding  in- 
augurations, in  distant  States  were  ranged  in  the  malignant 
attitude  of  foes  ;  and  every  ear  was  strained  to  hear  whether 

'The  long,  stern  swell 
Which  bids  the  soldier  close', 

were  coming  up  on  the  soft  southern  breezes.  Seven  States 
had  seceded,  others  were  hanging  to  the  Union  by  a  thread  ; — 
forts,  arsenals,  mints,  sub-treasures,  had  been  seized  ;  Forts 
Sumter  and  Pickens  were  beleaguered  ; — insurgents  were  in 
possession  of  nearly  every  stronghold  on  the  Atlantic,  from 
North  Carolina  to  the  Texan  frontier  ;  and  a  hostile  Congress 
and  President,  sitting  at  Montgomery,  were  providing  the  sin- 
ews of  war,  and  threatening  an  appeal  to  the  bloody  arbitra- 
ment of  the  sword.'  " 

The  inauguration  of  President  Lincoln  passed  without  vio- 
lence ;  and  the  heavy  task  of  reorganizing  a  loyal  Gtovernment 
was  commenced.  In  the  utter  confusion  in  which  the  conspir- 
ators had  left  it,  much  time  must  elapse  before  it  could  act 
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with  much  energy  or  efficiency.  All  the  subordinate  depart- 
ments were  filled  with  covert  traitors  and  spies.  All  its  move- 
ments and  plans  were  known  to  them,  and  their  movements  were 
governed  accordingly.  They  knew  well  their  men,  knew 
whom  to  trust,  while  the  Government  could  not  rely  upon  'pro- 
fessions of  loyalty,  which  were  constantly  assumed  as  cloaks 
for  treason. 

An  investigation  of  a  committee  of  Congress,  presented  the 
following  result  : 

SecSlZsts.  ■"I*** 

Treasury  Department 45  29 

Department  of  the  Interior 30  15 

Post  Office  Department 11  12 

War  Department 30  5 

Navy  Department ••  5  3 

Attorney  General's  Office . , 15  5 

Department  of  State 2  1 

Employment  about  the  Capitol 7  4 

Miscellaneous 8  1 

Total 143  75 

At  this  period,  out  of  fifty-two  men  belonging  to  the  Watch- 
Guard,  only  two  were  known  to  be  Union  men.  Workmen  in 
the  foundry  of  the  Arsenal,  and  servants  at  the  White  House, 
were  secessionists. 

The  section  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  treason  may  be 
appropriately  quoted  : 

"Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in 
levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giv- 
ing t'lem  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  some  overt 
act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment 
of  treason  ;  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption 
of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person 
attainted." 

In  addition  to  all  the  other  difficulties  surrounding  the  new 
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administration,  the  public  treasury  was  empty  and  the  public 
credit  mistrusted.  In  June,  1860,  a  government  loan  of  $20,- 
000,000  at  5  per  cent,  had  been  taken  at  a  premium,  but  the 
money  had  not  all  been  paid  before  the  secession  panic  had 
affected  credit,  and  some  of  the  bids  were  withdrawn,  and  on 
Jan.  1st,  1861,  the  Government  was  without  funds  to  meet  the 
interest  upon  its  public  debt.  The  attempt  to  negotiate  a 
new  loan  but  showed  the  great  mistrust  into  which  the  Gov- 
ernment credit  had  fallen.  Few  bids  only  were  made,  and 
some  as  low  as  thirty-six  per  cent,  discount.  Five  million 
dollars  were  finally  taken  by  the  creditors  of  the  Govern- 
ment, at  12  per  cent,  but  on  the  condition  that  it  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  upon  the  public  debts, 
due  chiefly  to  parties  who  took  the  loan. 

This  was  a  very  humiliating  condition  for  a  Government 
whose  national  credit  had  never  before  been  impeached,  and 
which  but  five  years  before  had  paid  a  premium  of  22  per 
cent,  to  get  its  own  six  percent,  stocks  out  of  the  market. 

This  embarrassing  condition  of  the  treasury  compelled  a 
resort  to  every  possible  means  of  relief.  A  loan  of  $25,000,- 
000  at  6  per  cent,  was  authorized  in  February,  a  part  of  which 
was  taken  at  16  per  cent,  discount.  A  new  tariff  bill — the 
Morrell  tariff — was  formed  uud  passed  on  March  2d,  which 
raised  the  average  rate  of  duties  upon  imports  from  nineteen 
and  one  half  per  cent.,  to  about  thirty-four.  This  increase  of 
duties  was  obnoxious  to  the  South,  and  was  seized  upon  by 
the  secessionists  to  increase  the  southern  excitement.  It  was 
also  employed  by  the  enemies  of  the  Government  in  Europe  to 
prejudice  the  cause  of  the  North. 

While  the  Government  was  in  this  state  of  disorganization, 
indecision  and  alarm,  the  rebels  were  confident  and  reliant  ; 
and  were  pressing  forward  their  military  movements  with  the 
greatest  vigor.     Formidable  batteries  had  been  erected,  cover- 
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ing  all  the  approaches  to  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  and  which 
Gen.  Scott  had  declared  to  he  invulnerable  to  any  force  which 
the  Government  could  bring  to  bear  upon  them,  and  a  large 
army  was  encamped  to  man  and  support  them.  The  singular 
and  humiliating  spectacle  was  daily  presented  of  a  small  na- 
tional garrison,  hemmed  in  by  rebel  batteries  and  dependent 
upon  those  who  manned  them,  for  food  !  The  iron  batteries, 
and  the  portentous  muzzles  of  their  heavy  ordnance,  which, 
without  opposition,  the  insurgents  had  planted  within  easy 
range  of  Fort  Sumter,  were  clearly  intended  for  a  purpose  quite 
different  from  that  of  sending  food  to  a  famishing  garrison. 

When  the  insurgents  had  completed  their  batteries  and  had 
every  thing  fully  ready  to  assail  the  fort,  and,  knowing  that 
the  supplies  in  the  fort  were  light,  and  that  hunger  would  soon 
force  the  garrison  to  surrender,  they  withheld  the  supplies  of 
food.  This  was  on  April  7th,  and  the  very  day  on  which  the 
steamer  Atlantic  left  New  York  with  troops  and  supplies  for 
the  fort.  On  the  8th,  official  notification  was  sent  to  the 
rebels  that  supplies  would,  at  all  hazards,  be  sent  to  Major 
Anderson.  On  the  9th,  the  steamers  Illinois  and  Baltic  left 
New  York,  under  sealed  orders,  and  their  destination  was  con- 
cealed. Commissioners  from  the  Confederate  Government, 
which  had  been  provisionally  organized  at  Montgomery,  on 
Feb.  Sth,  were  then  in  Washington,  and  on  learning  that  it 
was  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  provision  Fort  Sumter, 
had  the  audacity  to  protest  earnestly  against  so  great  an  out- 
rage !  They  declared  the  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  regarded 
by  them  as  a  declaration  of  war  !  What  a  pretext  this  for 
plunging  a  prosperous  and  happy  nation  into  all  the  horrors  of 
civil  war  ! 

The  excitement  at  this  time  throughout  the  country  was 
most  intense,  and  news  from  the  South  was  sought  for  with 
eager  interest.     A  conflict  with  the  insurgents   now  appeared 
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to  be  inevitable.  Gen.  Beauregard,  then  in  command  of  the 
rebel  forces,  put  his  batteries  in  perfect  order,  aDd  made  every 
disposition  for  the  attack.  The  fleet  was  soon  expected  to 
arrive  to  co-operate  with  the  fort,  but  a  violent  storm  pre- 
vented it.  Gen.  Beauregard  did  not  deem  it  entirely  safe  to 
wait  for  the  fleet,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  April 
demanded  of  Gen.  Anderson  its  formal  surrender.  Gen.  An- 
derson replied  that  his  sense  of  honor  and  his  obligation  to  his 
Government  prevented  him  from  acceding  to  the  demand. 
After  farther  correspondence,  Gen.  Beauregard,  at  20  minutes 
past  3  a.  m.  of  the  12th.  notified  Major  Anderson  that  he 
should  open  his  batteries  on  the  fort  in  one  hour  from  that 
time  ;  at  which  hour  was  to  open  the  first  tragic  scene  in  the 
terrible  drama,  whose  subsequent  effects  were  to  agitate  and 
thrill  the  civilized  world  and  extend  to  unborn  generations. 

"The  blood  of  brothers  was  to  be  shed  by  brothers'  hands  ! 
Oh  America  !  And  must  the  blood  of  thine  own  sons  be  shed 
in  civil  strife  ?  Land  of  great  discovery,  of  noble  pioneers,  of 
revolutionary  glory  and  of  universal  plenty  !  Thou  brightest 
star  in  the  galaxy  of  nations  !  thou  home  of  enterprise  !  thou 
hope  of  Liberty  !  Must  traitors  drag  thy  flag  in  the  dust, 
where  thine  elder  patriots  died  for  it  ?  Must  thy  just  and 
equal  Government  be  assailed  ?  Must  thine  invincible  sword 
win  thy  liberties  anew?  Sad  for  thee — sad  for  the  world  — 
sad  for  history,  that  this  must  be  so  !  But  far  down  the  line 
of  ages,  behold  the  monuments  of  thy  achievements  ;  in  the 
meridian  day  of  intelligence,  behold  thy  genius  keeping  Chris- 
tendom in  awe  ;  when  the  dark  places  of  oppression  shall  all 
be  lit  up,  behold  thy  work  gloriously  accomplished  !  With 
this  destiny  to  hew  from  the  future  —  with  this  advance  toward 
the  goal — with  this  vast  power  for  human  good,  0  America  ! 
lift  up  thine  arm,  and  fight  !  Thy  foes  are  enemies  to  man- 
kind !    Thy  victories  will  be  the  triumphs  of  Law  and  Right  I" 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OPENING  SCENE  OF  THE  REBELLION-ATTACK 
UPON   AND   FALL  OF   FORT    SUMTER. 

At  one  half-past  four  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th 
of  April,  1861,  opened  the  great  contest  of  the  American 
Rebellion.  At  that  fatal  hour  was  seen  the  first  flash,  and 
heard  the  first  boom,  of  rebel  cannon,  aimed  at  the  defenders 
of  the  flag,  Avhich  for  eighty-five  years  had  honored  and  pro- 
tected a  Continent  !  At  that  hour  fire  was  opened  upon  Fort 
Sumter  by  the  batteries  surrounding  it.  The  enemy  employed 
in  the  attack,  17  ten-inch  mortars,  and  33  heavy  guns. 

It  was  not  yet  fully  light,  and  Major  Anderson,  wishing  to 
husband  the  energies  of  his  feeble  garrison,  gave  them  time 
to  breakfast,  before  replying  to  the  assault.  The  enemy  had 
an  excess  of  men,  and  were  therefore  able  to  work  their  pow- 
erful batteries  with  the  greatest  energy.  The  heavy  shot 
crashed  against  the  walls  of  the  fort  with  terrific  violence,  or 
flew  over  the  parapet  in  a  continuous  shower,  rendering  it  ut- 
terly impossible  to  man  the  guns  upon  it. 

Captain  Doubleday,  and  Lieutenant  Snyder,  first  opened  fire 
upon  Fort  Moultrie,  Cumming's  Point  Battery,  and  Sullivan's 
Island.  Fort  Moultrie  was  badly  damaged  by  our  fire,  and 
the  notorious  iron-cased  floating  battery,  on  which  much  time 
and  money  had  been  expended,  was  penetrated  by  many  of  our 
shot,  though  most  of  them  glanced  harmlessly  from  its  angu- 
lar iron  sides.  We  dismounted  two  of  the  guns  in  the  Cum- 
ming's Point  Battery  ;  but  the  precise  effect  of  our  fire  upon 
the  enemy's  work  has  not  been  ascertained, — for  misrepresen- 
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tation  and  concealment  were  here  inaugurated  by  the  enemy, 
a  course  that  has  been  persistently  and  systematically  followed 
in  the  subsequent  events  of  the  war. 

The  labor  required  of  the  small  garrison  was  very  severe  in 
working  its  heavy  armament.  In  that,  they  were  aided  by 
the  few  laborers  in  the  fort  who  rendered  valuable  assistance  ; 
yet  at  no  time  could  they  man  one-tenth  of  its  guns. 
The  defense,  therefore,  which  the  fort  was  able  to  make, 
was  comparatively  feeble.  The  enemy,  however,  were  protec- 
ted by  the  most  complete  works  which  time,  money  and  skill, 
could  erect,  within  easy  range,  supplied  with  the  best  ord- 
nance, with  an  excess  of  gunners.  They  were  therefore  able, 
throughout  the  entire  day,  to  rain  a  perfect  shower  of  mis- 
siles against,  or  into  the  fort,  aimed  especially  at  the  bar- 
racks and  officer  quarters.  The  former  were  repeatedly  fired 
by  hot  shot  and  shell,  during  the  first  day's  bombardment,  but 
were  as  often  extinguished.  The  first  day's  firing  had 
badly  injured,  though  it  had  not  breached  the  Fort.  The  only 
casualties  was  the  wounding  of  four  men  slightly,  by  shots 
that  entered  the  fort  through  the  embrasures.  The  night 
that  followed,  was  so  very  dark  that  no  aim  could  be  taken  or 
object  seen,  and  Major  Anderson  closed  his  batteries.  The 
enemy,  however,  kept  up  a  slow  fire.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  day,  the  fleet  outside  of  the  harbor  was  seen  to  dip  its 
flags,  and  the  signal  was  responded  to  from  the  fort.  The 
plan  had  been  to  throw  250  men  and  supplies  into  the  fort 
that  night,  by  means  of  boats.  But  the  Baltic  ran  aground 
the  night  before,  and  the  plan,  in  consequence,  failed.  The 
small  and  famishing  garrison  was  therefore  left  to  defend  and 
support  itself,  as  best  it  could. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  when  Major  Anderson  again 
opened  his  batteries,  he  was  responded  to  by  a  perfect  tornado 
of  heated  shot  and  shell.  So  thickly  flew  the  fiery  missiles 
that  the  air  of  the  fort  was  fairly  scorched  by  them,  as  they 
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passed  through  it.  About  nine  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the  south- 
east portion  of  the  barracks  took  fire,  and  as  the  attempt  to 
extinguish  it  would  have  been  the  almost  certain  destruction 
of  the  men,  it  was  not  made,  and  the  fire  raged  from  building 
to  building  with  uncontrollable  fury.  Seeing  this,  the  enemy, 
as  if  actuated  by  fiendish  hate,  redoubled  his  fire.  At  this 
time  the  main  gates  of  the  fort  took  fire  and  were  speedily 
consumed.  A  very  small  force  might  have  entered,  des- 
pite any  resistance  which  we  could  have  made  to  it.  The 
fire  spread  on  all  sides,  filling  the  area  of  the  fort  with  suf- 
focating smoke,  and  fears  were  entertained  that  it  might  affect 
the  walls  of  the  magazine,  and  explode  it.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  remove  the  powder  from  it,  but  when  ninety-six  bar- 
rels had  been  removed,  they  were  compelled  to  close  it,  leaving 
11 
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Id  it  about  two  hundred  barrela     This  shut  off  the  Bupplj  of 
ammunition  and  the  means  of  continuing  a  long  defense, 

■>•  before,  the  garrison  had  eaten  their  last 
.  s  '  The  smoke  from  the  burning  buildings  compelled 
the  men  to  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  to  cover  their 
feces  with  wel  handkerchiefs,  to  avoid  suffocation,  and  from 
which  they  were  only  saved  by  the  favorable  direction  of  the 
wind,  The  air  was  intensely  heated,  like  thai  from  a  blast- 
furnace. The  scene  now  was  horrible  beyond  description, — 
the  roar  and  crash  of  shot  and  Bhell,  the  raging,  crackling 
flames,  the  tumbling  walls,  the  suffocating  Binoke  and  Bcorch- 
ing  boat,  all  conspired  to  form  a  scene  of  tun  qua  led  peril, 
and  calculated  to  appall  the  stoutest  hearts.  Yet  the  old 
flag,  torn  by  rebel  shot,  still  floated  upon  the  ramparts,  and 
firm  and  patriotic  hands  still  hold  to  its  defense. 

With  the  ammunition  yet  remaining,  the  garrison  kept  up 
a  steady  tire  until  early  in  the  afternoon.  At  that  time. 
Senator  Wigfall,  of  Texas,  appeared  at  one  of  the  embra- 
sures, and  exposing  a  white  tlag  upon  his  sword,  entered  the 
casemate.  He  sought,  and  had  an  interview  with  Major 
Anderson,  He  introduced  himself  saying:  "]  am  Gen. 
Wigfall,  ami  come  from  Gen.  Beauregard.  Let  us  stop  this 
tiring.  You  are  on  lire,  your  tlag  is  down.  Let  us  qui,  this." 
Lieut.  Davis  replied.  '"No  sir  !  our  tlag  is  not  down.  Step 
on:  here,  and  you   will  see  it  waving  over  the  ramparts." 

"Let  its  quit  this."  said  Wigfall  "Here's  a  white  flag,  will 
anybody  wave  it  out  oi'  the  embrasure  ?" 

One  of  the  officers  replied.  "That  is  for  you  to  do.  if  you 
choose." 

Wigfall  responded.  "If  there  is  no  one  else  to  do  it.  I  will." 
and  jumping  into  the  embrasure,  waved  the  tlag  towards  Moul- 
trie. The  firing,  however,  still  continued  from  Moultrie  and 
the  batteries  ^(  Sullivan's  Island.  In  answer  to  his  repeated 
request,  one  of  the  officers  said  that-  one  of  QUI  men   might 
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"hold  the  flag,  and  Corpora]  Binghurst  jumped  into  the  embra- 

Bure.  The  shot  continuing  to  strike  all  around  him,  he  leaped 
down  again,  after  having  waved  the  flag  a  few  moments,  and 
said,  "They  don't  respect  this  flag,  they  are  firing  at  it." 

Wigfall  replied,  "They  fired  al  me  two  or  three  times,  and 
id  it,  and  I  should  think  you  miglrl  stand  it  once/' 

Wigfall  then  said,  "If  you  will  show  a  white  flag  from 
your  ramparts,  they  will  cease  firing." 

Lieutenant  Davis  replied,  "If  you  request  that  a  flag  shall 
he  shown  there,  will  yon  hold  a  conference  with  Major  Ander- 
son, and  for  that  purpose  alone  ii  may  be  done." 

At  this  point  Major  Anderson  came  up.  Wigfall  said,  "I 
inn  General  Wigfall,  and  come  from  General  Beauregard,  who 
wishes  to  stop  this." 

Major  Anderson,  rising  to  his  full  height,  replied,  "Well 
Sir  !"  "Major  Anderson,"  exclaimed  Wigfall,  "you  have  de- 
fended your  flag  nobly,  Sir.  You  have  clone  all  that  it  is 
possible  for  men  to  do,  and  General  Beauregard  wishes  to  stop 
the  light.  On  what  terms,  Major  Anderson,  will  you  evacuate 
thii  fort?" 

Major  Anderson's  reply  was,  "General  Beauregard  is  already 
acquainted  with  my  only  terms." 

"Do  I  understand  that  you  will  evacuate  upon  the  terms 
proposed  the  other  day  ?" 

"Yes,  Sir,  and  on  those  conditions  only,"  was  the  reply  of 
the  Major. 

"Then,  Sir,"  said  Wigfall,  "J  understand  Major  Anderson 
that  the  fort  is  to  be  ours  ?" 

"On  these  conditions  only,  I  repeat." 

"Very,  well,"  said  Wigfall,  and  he  retired. 

A  short  time  afterwards  a  deputation,  consisting  of  Sen- 
ator Chesnut,  Roger  A.  Pry  or,  Captain  Lee,  and  W.  Porcher 
Miles,  came  from  General  Beauregard,  and  had  an  interview 
with  Major  Anderson,  when  it  came  out  that  Wigfall  had  no 
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authority  to  speak  for  General  Beauregard,  but  acted  on  his 
own  responsibility.  "Then,"  said  Lieutenant  Davis,  "we  have 
been  deceived,"  and  Major  Anderson,  perceiving  the  state  of 
the  case,  ordered  the  American  flag  to  be  raised  to  its  place. 
The  deputation,  however,  requested  him  to  keep  the  flag 
down,  until  they  could  communicate  with  General  Beauregard, 
as  matters  were  liable  to  be  complicated.  They  left,  and 
between  two  and  three  hours  after,  the  garrison  meanwhile 
exerting  themselves  to  extinguish  the  fire  in  the  barracks, 
another  deputation  came  from  General  Beauregard,  agreeing 
to  the  terms  of  evacuation  previously  proposed.  This  was  on 
Saturday  evening.  That  night  the  garrison  took  what  rest 
they  could.  Next  clay  the  Isabel  came  down  and  anchored 
near  the  fort.  The  steamer  Clinch  was  used  as  a  transport  to 
take  the  garrison  to  the  Isabel,  but  the  transfer  was  too  late 
to  allow  the  Isabel  to  go  out  with  that  tide. 
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The  terms  of  evacuation  were  that  the  garrison  should 
take  their  individual  and  company  property,  and  that  they 
should  march  out  with  their  side  and  other  arms,  with  all  the 
honors  of  war,  in  their  own  way  and  at  theii  own  time,  and 
that  they  should  salute  their  flag  and  take  it  with  them. 

The  enemy  agreed  to  furnish  transports,  as  Major  Ander- 
son might  select,  to  any  part  of  the  country,  either  by  land 
or  by  water.  When  the  baggage  of  the  garrison  was  all  on 
board  of  the  transport,  the  soldiers  remaining  inside  under 
arms,  a  portion  were  told  off  as  gunners,  to  serve  in  saluting 
the  American  flag.  When  the  last  gun  was  fired,  the  flag 
was  lowered,  the  men  cheering.  At  the  fiftieth  discharge, 
there  was  a  permature  explosion,  which  killed  one  man  in- 
stantly, seriously  wounded  another,  and  two  more  not  so 
badly.  The  men  were  then  formed  and  marched  out,  the 
band  playing  "Yankee  Doodle"  and  "Hail  to  the  Chief." 

The  force  in  the  fort,  officers,  musicians,  and  privates,  con- 
sisted of  only  79  men,  who  had  the  aid  of  30  laborers.  That 
small  force  could  man  but  ten,  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty 
guns  of  the  fort.  When  this  feeble  force  is  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  enemy,  numbering  7000  men,  no  other  result 
could  have  been  expected. 

During  the  terrible  contest,  in  which  over  4000  shot  and 
shell  were  fired  by  the  assailants,  not  one  of  the  garrison  was 
killed,  and  only  five  slightly  wounded.  The  casualties  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  have  never  been  ascertained.  They  deny 
that  any  of  their  men  were  killed  ;  yet  it  is  alleged,  on  the 
authority  of  soldiers  who  were  engaged  in  the  conflict,  that 
large  numbers  were  slain  in  Fort  Moultrie,  and  Cumming's 
Point  Battery. 

The  appearance  of  the  fort,  after  the  bombardment,  is  thus 
described  by  a  correspondent  who  visited  it : 

"Without  being  materially  injured,  the  walls  give  evidence 
of  a  most  terrific  fire.     The  several  faces  exposed  are  so  thor- 
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oughly  pitted,  that  the  stronghold  looks  as  if  it  had  but  just 
recovered  from  an  attack  of  small-pox.  Every  place  where  a 
ball  struck,  the  brick-work  has  been  torn  away  by  the  bushel. 
Portions  of  the  edge  of  the  parapet  are  crumbling  into  ruins. 
The  traverse  there  erected  to  prevent  the  raking  fire  of  Fort 
Moultrie  upon  the  guns  en  barbette  seems  just  ready  to  fall, 
while  fragments  of  mortar,  granite,  brick  and  broken  shells 
lie  upon  water-wasted  rocks  outside.  In  only  one  place  was 
a  breach  commenced,  and  this  was  at  the  bage  of  the  narrow 
or  south-east  angle,  which  was  exposed  to  the  fire  from  Cum- 
ming's  Point.  This  would  have  required  at  least  two  days  to 
complete. 

"On  the  parapet,  another  scene  of  desolation  presented 
itself.  Aside  from  the  destruction  by  fire,  balls  have  struck 
everywhere.  The  parapet  is  torn  away  in  numbers  of  places  ; 
and  the  guns  are  knocked  into  all  positions  imaginable.  Some 
lie  on  their  sides,  others  are  driven  from  their  places  ;  several 
point  upwards  in  the  air,  while  the  few  that  doggedly  retained 
their  places  are  warped  and  cracked  so  as  to  be  utterly  use- 
less. The  largest  gun  on  the  parapet,  and  one  which  was 
most  feared,  was  dismounted  by  its  own  recoil,  at  the  first 
fire,  and  thus  Providence  interposed  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion which  might  have  resulted  from  its  use. 

"Hand  grenades,  shells,  balls,  fragments  of  missiles,  ram- 
mers and  wipers,  and  other  paraphernalia  of  the  battle  still 
lay  in  profusion,  just  as  they  had  been  left,  but  the  marred 
and  ragged  features  of  everything  upon  which  the  eye  rested 
showed  at  a  glance  how  utterly  impossible  it  was  for  any 
human  force  to  resist  the  tremendous  fire  poured  into  the 
devoted  fortress/ 

The  garrison  was  conveyed  by  the  steamer  Isabel  to  the 
Atlantic,  then  lying  outside  of  the  harbor,  which  immediately 
steamed  for  New  York.  On  their  arrival  there,  they  were 
received  with  marked  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm,  for  their 
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persistent  fortitude  and  courage,  in  so  long  defending  our  flag, 
under  such  perilous  and  utterly  hopeless  circumstances. 

Thus  Sumter  fell,  and  with  it  all  hopes  of  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  pending  controversy.  The  threat  to  dissolve  the 
Union,  had  been  so  often  before  made,  and  with  such  apparent 
earnestness  of  purpose,  and  had  still  as  often,  for  the  time, 
ended  in  discussion,  or  in  compromise,  that  the  North  could 
not  be  made  to  believe  that  the  South  really  meant  earnest, 
decided  war.  Yet  as  soon  as  the  guns  which  had  opened  upon 
Sumter,  boomed  over  the  North,  the  firm  footfall,  the  com- 
pressed lip,  the  earnest  manner,  told  plainly  that  the  die  was 
cast  —  that  discussion  and  compromise  were  ended — and  that 
the  sword,  thus  drawn  by  the  rebels,  must  now  decide  the 
issue. 

At  once,  and  as  if  by  magic,  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
North  buried  its  former  political  differences,  and  united  in 
common,  and  decided  measures  for  the  defense  of  the  Union. 
So  full  and  strong  was  this  flow  of  patriotic  feeling,  that  all 
counter  sentiments  were  merged  in,  or  overborne  by  it.  Every 
man  of  doubtful  loyalty,  was  forced  to  "show  his  colors,"  and 
to  "keep  step  to  the  music  of  the  Union." 
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Rebel  Rejoicings  —  Effect  upon  the  "Border  States" — The  President's  Procla- 
mation—  Excitement  at  the  North  —  Number  of  Volunteers  —  Liberality  of 
the  State  Governments  —  Extra  Session  of  the  Rebel  Congress  —  Its  Action  — 
Disloyalty  of  the  Border  State  Governors  —  Enlistments  in  the  Southern 
Armies  —  Attack  upon  the  Harper's  Ferry  Arsenal  —  Its  Destruction  —  Balti- 
more Riot  —  Details  —  Intense  Excitement  —  Rapid  Concentration  of  Troops — 
Proclamation  of  Blockade  —  Great  Union  Meeting  in  New  York  —  Destruction 
of  the  Gosport  Navy  Yard  —  Loyal  Movements  in  Western  Virginia  —  Ar- 
senal at  Liberty  Seized  by  the  Rebels. 

Night  closed  upon  Fort  Sumter.  The  American  flag 
had  been  hauled  down,  and  in  its  place  floated  that  bastard 
conception  of  traitorous  minds,  the  Palmetto  of  South  Caro- 
lina. The  rebels  in  and  about  the  city  of  Charleston,  were 
jubilant  over  the  victory ;  and  as  the  telegraph  carried  the 
news  to  Savannah  and  New  Orleans,  guns  were  fired  in  honor 
of  the  event.  In  Richmond,  and  other  cities  of  the  Border 
States,  the  news  was  received  with  similar  demonstrations. 
But  those  who  were  thus  triumphant,  little  dreamed  of  the 
retribution  that  was  to  follow  them  so  closely.  Could  they 
have  seen  the  grand  uprising  of  the  North  in  defence  of  the 
old  flag,  and  the  old  Union,  —  could  they  have  seen  the  thous- 
ands of  strong  men  marching  from  the  east,  the  west,  and 
the  center,  to  the  defense  of  the  Capital,  could  they  have 
seen  in  the  future  their  own  silent  and  deserted  cities,  ruined 
by  an  effective  blockade, — could  they  have  seen  the  bloody  bat- 
tle fields,  where  the  best  blood  of  the  South  was  poured  out 
like  water,  —  could  they  have  seen  all  this,  we  cannot  but  be- 
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lieve  that  they  would  have  paused,  ere  they  ventured  so  far. 
But  all  this  was  hidden  from  them.  They  could  not  lift  the 
veil  which  concealed  the  future  ;  and  so  the  day  on  which 
Sumter  fell,  was  one  of  general  rejoicing  throughout  the 
South. 

The  effect  upon  the  Border  States  was  electrical.  It 
aroused  the  secession  element  into  activity.  The  Union  men 
were  silenced  by  force  or  terror,  and  soon  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee  a#d  Arkansas,  arrayed  themselves  in  open  hos- 
tility to  the  Government. 

So  far  all  was  well  with  the  traitors.  But  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  congratulations  of  Virginia,  came  news  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  from  Washington  and  the  North.  The  Presi- 
dent issued  the  following  proclamation  : 

"Whereas,  The  laws  of  the  United  States  have  been  for 
some  time  past,  and  now  are,  opposed,  and  the  execution 
thereof  obstructed,  in  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  by  com- 
binations too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  mar- 
shals by  law  :  now  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  ves- 
ted by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  have  thought  fit  to  call 
forth,  and  hereby  do  call  forth,  the  militia  of  the  several  States 
of  the  Union,  to  the  aggregate  number  of  75,000,  in  order  to 
suppress  said  combinations,  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly 
executed. 

"The  details  for  this  object  whTbe  immediately  communica- 
'ted  to  the  State  authorities,  through  the  War  Department.  I 
appeal  to  all  loyal  citizens  to  favor,  facilitate,  and  aid  this  ef- 
fort to  maintain  the  honor,  the  integrity,  and  existence  of  our 
National  Union,  and  the  perpetuity  of  popular  government, 
and  to  redress  wrongs  already  long  enough  endured.  I  deem 
it  proper  to  say  that   the  first    service  assigned  to   the  forces 
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hereby  called  forth,  will  probably  be  to  repossess  the  forts, 
places  and  property,  which  have  been  seized  from  the  Union  ; 
and  in  everv  event,  the  utmost  care  will  be  observed,  consis- 
tently with  the  objects  aforesaid,  to  avoid  any  devastation,  any 
destruction  of,  or  interference  with  property,  or  any  dis- 
turbance of  peaceful  citizens  in  any  part  of  the  country  ;  and 
I  hereby  command  the  persons  composing  the  combinations 
aforesaid,  to  disperse,  and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective 
abodes,  within  twenty  days  from  this  date., 

"Deeming  that  the  present  condition  of  public  affairs  pre- 
sents an  extraordinary  occasion,  I  do  hereby,  in  virtue  of  the 
power  in  me  vested  by  the  Constitution,  convene  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  are  therefore 
summoned  to  assemble  at  their  respective  chambers  at  12 
o'clock  noon,  on  Thursday,  the  fourth  day  of  July  next,  then, 
and  there  to  consider  and  determine  such  measures  as,  in  their 
wisdom,  the  public  safety  and  interest  may  seem  to  demand. 

"In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

"Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  fifteenth  day  of  April, 
in  tke  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
one,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty- 
fifth.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN." 

This  proclamation  was  responded  to  by  all  classes  and  par- 
ties, with  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  Men  had  looked  on 
quietly,  while  State  after  State  seceded,  not  approvingly  or 
indifferently  ;  but  because  they  knew  that  with  the  imbecile 
and  corrupt  Administration  then  in  power,  all  remonstrances 
were  useless.  But  now,  roused  by  the  insult  to  the  flag,  all 
men  rallied  to  its  protection,  animated  by  a  common  purpose, 
and  that,  the  preservation  or  restoration  of  the  Union,  and 
the  punishment  of  those  who  had  attempted  its  overthrow. 

It  is  estimated  that  within  fifteen  days  from  the  date  of 
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this  proclamation,  no  less  than  350,000  volunteers  offered 
themselves,  to  supply  the  contingent  of  75.000  called   for  ! 

The  Government  was  without  funds,  and  Congress  not  in 
session,  so  that  the  cost  of  mustering,  equipping,  and  arming 
the  recruits,  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  borne  by  the  indi- 
vidual States,  trusting  for  reimbursement  to  the  future  action 
of  Congress.  The  response  of  the  States  was  most  prompt  and 
hearty.  New  York  voted  to  raise  30,000  volunteers  for  two 
years,  though  her  quota  was  but  13,000,  and  organized  a  Mili- 
tary Board  to  superintend  its  military  affairs.  She  authorized 
a  loan  of  $3,000,000,  and  vast  sums  were  subscribed  by  citi- 
zens and  corporations,  to  aid  the  families  of  volunteers,  and  to 
promote  enlistments.  New  England  and  the  West  were 
equally  prompt  and  liberal,  as  were  also  all  the  free  States. 

In  the  South,  the  President's  proclamation,  and  the  reports 
of  the  popular  excitement  at  the  North,  were  received  with  as- 
tonishment and  indignation.  But,  confident  of  their  superior 
prowess,  and  believing  the  storm  at  the  North  to  be  but 
a  sudden  ebullition  of  popular  excitement,  which  would 
subside  as  soon  as  it  was  brought  into  actual  contact  with  the 
realties  and  horrors  of  war,  they  were  not  discouraged  ;  but 
immediately  prepared  for  the  approaching  contest.  Enlist- 
ments in  the  southern  army  rapidly  increased  ;  and  soon 
large  bodies  of  armed  men  were  moving  towards  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Potomac. 

The  rebel  Congress  was  summoned  by  President  Davis  to 
meet  at  Montgomery,  on  the  29th  day' of  April,  in  extra  ses- 
sion, at  which  time  he  delivered  a  long  message,  assuring  the 
Congress  that  the  permanent  Constitution  had  been  ratified 
by  the  several  Confederate  States,'  and  that  it  only  remained 
to  elect  the  officers  under  it,  to  complete  the  organization  of 
the  Government.  The  special  cause  of  convening  the  Con- 
gress in  extraordinary  session,  he  stated,  to  be  "  the  declara- 
tion of  war  made    against  their    Confederacy    by    Abraham 
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Lincoln,  in  his  proclamation,  issued  on  the  15th  inst."  He 
reviewed,  at  length,  the  relation  of  the  two  sections,  from  the 
origin  of  the  Government  to  the  present  time,  as  they  related 
to  the  system  of  slavery,  and  recounted  the  history  of  his 
efforts  with  the  Buchanan  Administration,  to  secure  peacea- 
ble secession.  He  advised  the  acceptance  of  the  offer  of 
privateersmen,  and  the  instant  organization  of  an  army  of 
100,000  men. 

The  recommendation  of  the  President  met  the  approval 
of  Congress,  and  the  100,000  men  were  authorized  to  be  raised, 
and-bonds  and  treasury  notes  of  the  Confederacy,  issued  to' the 
amount  of  $70,000,000.  The  rebel  Congress  having  made 
the  necessary  provision  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  adjourned,  on  the 
22d  day  of  May,  to  meet  in  Richmond,  Va.,  on  July  20th, 
which  was  fixed  upon  as  the  permanent  seat  of  Government. 

The  insurgents  were  greatly  encouraged  by  the  refusal  of 
several  of  the  Governors  of  the  Border  States,  to  respond  to 
President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops. 

The  Governors  of  several  of  the  States,  insultingly  refused 
to  furnish  their  quotas  of  troops  upon  the  requisition  of  the 
President.  Gov.  Magoffin,  of  Kentucky,  replied  thus  :  "Ken- 
tucky will  furnish  no  troops  for  the  wicked  purpose  of  subdu- 
ing her  sister  southern  States."  Gov.  Letcher,  of  Virginia, 
replied,  "The  militia  of  Virginia  will  not  be  furnished  to  the 
powers  at  Washington,  to  subjugate  the  South."  Gov.  Ellis, 
of  North  Carolina,  that  "he  could  not  respond  to  the  call  for 
troops,  as  he  doubts  the  legality  of  the  call."  Gov.  Harris, 
of  Tennessee,  that  "Tennessee will  not  furnish  a  single  man 
for  coercion,  but  50,000,  if  necessary,  for  the  defense  of  our 
rights,  or  those  of  our  southern  brothers."  Gov.  Jackson,  of 
Missouri,  that  "the  requisition  is  illegal,  unconstitutional, 
revolutionary,  diabolical,  and  cannot  be  complied  with." 

The  secession  of  Virginia,  which  occurred  on  the  17th  of 
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April,  was  immediately  followed  by  an  attempt  to  seize  the 
Arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry.  This,  however,  was  defeated  by 
the  prompt  action  of  Lieut.  Jones,  then  in  command  ;  who 
burned  the  Arsenal  buildings  and  destroyed  the  arms  stored 
there.  He  then  retreated  with  his  small  force  to  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania.     The  following  is  his  official  report  : 

"Immediately  after  finishing  my  dispatch  of  the  night  of  the 
18th  inst.,  I  received  positive  and  reliable  information  that 
2,500  or  3,000  State  troops  would  reach  Harper's  Ferry  in 
two  hours  from  Winchester,  and  that  the  troops  from  Hall- 
town,  increased  to  300,  were  advancing,  and  even  at  that  time 
—  a  few  minutes  after  ten  o'clock  —  within  twenty  minutes' 
march  of  the  Ferry.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  decided 
the  time  had  arrived  to  carry  out  my  determination,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  dispatch  above  referred  to,  and  accordingly  gave 
the  order  to  apply  the  torch.  In  three  minutes,  or  less,  both 
of  the  Arsenal  buildings,  containing  nearly  15,000  stands  of 
arms,  together  with  the  carpenter's  shop,  which  was  at  the 
upper  end  of  a  long  and  connected  series  of  workshops  of  the 
Armory  proper,  were  in  a  blaze.  There  is  every  reason  for 
believing  the  destruction  was  complete. 

"After  firing  the  buildings,  I  withdrew  my  command,  march- 
ing all  night,  and  arrived  here  at  2  1-2  p.  m.  yesterday,  where 
I  shall  await  orders." 

The  day  after  this,  the  19th  of  April,  an  event  occurred 
which  intensified  the  popular  excitement,  and  largely  in- 
creased the  number  of  enlistments.  This  was  the  attack  on 
the  Massachusetts  troops,  as  they  were  passing  through  Balti- 
more, on  their  way  to  Washington.  For  several  days  previous 
to  this  outrage,  the  Baltimore  secessionists  had  been  greatly 
excited  by  the  transit  of  troops  through .  the  city,  and  on  the 
entrance  of  the  Massachusetts  men,  this  excitement  reached 
suc.h  a  height,  that  it  was  impossible  to  control  it.  The  6th 
Massachusetts,  consisting-  of  about  700  men,  on  reaching  the 
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depot,  were  immediately  transferred  to  the  horse  cars,  to  be 
carried  through  the  city.  They  occupied  eleven  of  these,  and 
though  assailed  by  brick-bats  and  stones,  which  broke  all  the 
windows,  and  wounded  several  men,  the  first  nine  cars  passed 
through,  and  reached  the  depot  on  the  south  side  of  the  city, 
where  the  troops  entered  the  cars  and  proceeded  to  Washing- 
ton. The  remaining  two,  however,  were  stopped  by  obstruc- 
tions placed  on  the  tracks,  and  the  men  in  them,  numbering 
only  about  one  hundred,  finding  it  impossible  to  advance  in 
that  way,  left  the  cars  and  proceeded  on  foot.  In  the  words 
of  an  eye  witness,  they  formed  in  a  solid  square,  advancing 
with  fixed  bayonets,  upon  all  sides,  in  double-quick  time,  all 
the  while  surrounded  by  the  mob,  now  swelled  to  the  number 
of  at  least  10,000,  yelling  and  hooting.  The  military  be- 
haved admirably,  and  still  abstained  from  firing  upon  their 
assailants.  The  mob  now  began  throwing  a  perfect  shower  of 
missiles,  occasionally  varied  by  a  random  shot  from  a  revolver 
or  one  of  the  muskets  taken  from  the  soldiers.  The  poor  fel- 
lows suffered  severely  from  the  immense  quantity  of  stones, 
oysters,  brick-bats,  paving-stones,  etc.,  the  shots  fired  also 
wounding  several.  When  two  of  the  soldiers  had  been  killed, 
and  the  wounded  had  been  conveyed  to  the  centre  of  the 
column,  the  troops  at  last,  exasperated  and  maddened  by  the 
treatment  they  had  received,  commenced  returning  the  fire 
singly,  killing  several,  and  wounding  a  large  number  of  the 
rioters  ;  but  at  no  one  time  did  a  single  platoon  fire  in  a  vol- 
ley. The  volunteers,  after  a  protracted  and  severe  struggle, 
at  last  succeeded  in  reaching  the  station,  and  immediately 
embarked. 

The  following  is  a  more  particular  account  of  the  severest 
portion  of  the  conflict,  in  which  the  troops  were  almost  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  vast  mob  which  pressed  upon  them. 

"From  Gay  to  South  street,  on  Pratt,  the  fight  with  the 
soldiers  who  marched,  or  rather  ran,  through  the  town,  was 
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terrific.  Large  paving-stones  were  hurled  into  the  ranks  from 
every  direction,  the  negroes  who  were  about  the  wharf  in 
many  instances  joining  in  the  assault.  At  Gay  street,  the 
soldiers  fired  a  number  of  shots,  though  without  hitting  any 
one,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained.  After  firing  this  volley, 
the  soldiers  again  broke  into  a  run,  but  another  shower  of 
stones  being  hurled  into  the  ranks  at  Commerce  street,  with 
such  force  as  to  knock  several  of  them  down,  the  order  was 
given  to  another  portion  of  them  to  halt  and  fire,  which  they 
did,  firing  some  twenty  shots  into  the  crowd.  Here  four  citi- 
zens fell,  two  of  whom  died  in  a  few  moments  and  the  other 
two  were  carried  off,  supposed  to  be  mortally  wounded.  As 
soon  as  they  had  fired  at  this  point,  they  again  wheeled  and 
started  off  in  a  full  run,  when  some  three  or  four  parties 
issued  from  the  warehouses  there  and  fired  into  them,  which 
brought  down  three  more  soldiers,  one  of  whom  was  carried 
into  a  store  and  died  in  a  few  moments.  The  others  suc- 
ceeded in  regaining  their  feet,  and  proceeded  on  with  their 
comrades,  the  whole  running  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  a  run- 
ning fire  was  kept  up  by  the  soldiers  from  this  point  to  the 
depot,  the  crowd  continuing  to  hurl  stones  into  the  ranks 
throughout  the  whole  line  of  march. 

"In  the  meanwhile,  the  Pennsylvanians  remained  in  the 
cars  at  Baltimore  depot,  awaiting  transportation  through  the 
city.  This  soon  became  impossible,  in  consequence  of  the 
excitement,  and  the  placing  of  other  obstructions  on  the  road. 
"General  Small  then  made  every  effort  to  have  the  troops 
sent  back  out  of  the  city  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  as  his 
men  were  entirely  unarmed.  The  confusion  which  prevailed, 
prevented  as  prompt  action  as  was  necessary,  aud  before  the 
cars  could  be  removed,  they  were  assailed  by  the  mob,  return- 
ing from  the  conflict  with  the  Massachusetts  troops.  The 
windows  of  the  cars  were  broken  by  missiles  thrown  in,  and 
a  number  of  the  men  injured. 

12 
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MAJ.  GEN.  BENJAMIN  F.  BUTLER, 
Pioneer  and  Prince  of  Rebel  "Subjugators." 

"The  Pennsylvanians  behaved  gallantly,  and  many  of  them 
sprang  off  the  cars  upon  their  assailants,  and  engaged  in  a 
hand  to  hand  conflict  with  them.  It  was  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  distinguish  friends  from  foes,  as  the  mob  were  com- 
posed of  Union  men  and  Secessionists,  who  were  lighting 
among  themselves  ;  and  the  Pennsylvanians,  not  being  uni- 
formed, could  not  be  distinguished  from  either. 

"This  state  of  things  continued  more  than  two  hours,  when 
Marshall  Kane,  the  Chief  of  Police  of  Baltimore,  appeared 
upon  the  ground,  restored  something  like  order,  and  placed 
the  Pennsylvanians  in  cars  ready  to  be  returned  North." 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  attack  was  to  place  the  city 
completely  in  the  hands  of  the  secessionists,  who  commenced 
driving  Union  men  from  the  place,  and  tearing  up  the  rail 
road  tracks,  and  burning  bridges  on  both  sides  of  the  city, 
thus  cutting  off  the  direct  communication  with  Washington. 
The  result  of  this  might  have  been  serious,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  prompt  action  of  Gen    Butler,  who  moved  the  troops 
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to  Annapolis,  in  transports,  and  then  took  possession  of  the 
Washington  and  Annapolis  rail  road.  This  road  was  in  the 
hands  of  active  secessionists,  who  tore  up  the  tracks  and  de- 
stroyed the  bridges,  but  the  exertions  of  the  New  York 
Seventh,  and  the  Massachusetts  Eighth,  soon  removed  all 
obstacles,  and  prepared  the  road  for  travel.  Over  the  route 
thus  opened,  troops  began  to  pour- into  Washington  with  such 
rapidity,  that  by  the  1st  of  May,  the  city  was  garrisoned  by  a 
force  of  no  less  than  25,000  men  ;  a  force  sufficient  to  hold  it 
against  any  attack  from  the  rebels. 

On  the  19th  day  of  April,  the  President  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, declaring  the  ports  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  and  on  the  27th,  this  was  extended  so  as  to  include 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

On  the  20th,  an  immense  Union  meeting  was  held  in  New 
York  city,  which  deserves  notice  here,  as  an  instance  of  the 
sentiment  which  animated  the  people.  The  meeting  was  held 
in  Union  Square,  around  a  bronze  statue  of  Washington,  from 
the  top  of  whieh  floated  the  torn  flag  of  Fort  Sumter.  Major 
Anderson  and  the  officers  of  the  fort  were  present,  and  the 
meeting  was  addressed  by  a  large  number  of  distinguished 
speakers  from  five  different  stands.  All  the  places  of  business 
in  the  city  were  closed,  and,  it  is  estimated,  that  no  less  than 
250,000  persons  were  present.  Strong  Union  resolutions  were 
passed,  and  a  Union  Defense  Committee  appointed,  consisting 
of  twenty-five  of  the  first  citizens  of  New  York. 

On  the  same  memorable  day,  G-osport  Navy  Yard  was 
burned,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 
This  was  done  under  the  orders  of  Commodore  McCauley,  the 
commander  of  the  station,  and  was  rendered  necessary  by  a 
plan  formed  by  the  secessionists  for  its  capture.  The  amount 
of  property  destroyed  was  immense,  including  the  following 
ships  of  war : 
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NAMEg. 

WHEN  AND  WHERE    BUILT. 

TONNAGE. 

GUN8. 

Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia,  1837. 

3,241 

120 

Columbus, 

Washington,  1819. 

2,480 

80 

Delaware, 

Gosport,  1820. 

2,633 

80 

New  York, 

On  the  stocks. 

2,683 

84 

United  States, 

Philadelphia,  1797. 

1,607 

50 

Columbia, 

Norfolk,  1836. 

1,726 

50 

Raritan, 

Philadelphia,  1843. 

1,726 

50 

Merrimac, 

Charlestown,  1855. 

3,200 

40 

Plymouth, 

Charlestown,  1843. 

989 

22 

Gennantown, 

Philadelphia,  1846. 

989 

22 

Dolphin, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1836. 

224 

4 

Total  31,398  606 

All  of  these  were  burned  except  the  Merrimac  and  Ger- 
mantown,  which  were  scuttled  and  sunk.  The  value  of  the 
property  destroyed  was  estimated  at  $25,000,000.  Two 
thousand  heavy  guns  in  the  yard  were  spiked,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  rebels.  The  Merrimac  was  subsequently  raised, 
and  converted  into  a  formidable  iron-clad,  from  which  we 
afterwards  seriously  suffered.  But  her  career  was  of  short 
continuance,  and  her  destruction  by  her  own  commander 
relieved  our  navy  of  much  apprehension. 

The  coveted  prizes,  which  had  been  relied ,  upon  as  the 
foundation  of  the  Confederate  navy,  were  beyond  their  reach, 
or  utterly  consumed.  Thus  were  the  rebels  defeated  in  their 
two  main  points  of  attack — Gosport  Navy  Yard,  and  Har- 
per's Ferry.  They  were  destined  to  be  equally  disappointed, 
in  their  attempt  to  seize  Fortress  Monroe.  This  fort,  as  it 
commanded  the  entrance  to  the  Chesapeake,  was  a  place  of 
great  military  importance  ;  and  as  it  was  but  feebly  garrisoned, 
they  hoped  to  easily  obtain  possession  of  it.  But  very  soon 
after  the  Baltimore  riot,  it  was  largely  re-enforced,  and  placed 
"beyond  all  danger. 
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Such  were  the  operations  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Washington.  On  the  coast,  measures  were  rapidly  taken  to 
secure  the  efficiency  of  the  blockade,  and  on  the  30th,  flag 
officer  Pendergrast  issued  a  proclamation,  warning  all  vessels 
from  the  coast  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

In  Western  Virginia,  the  people,  being  mostly  non-slave- 
holding,  and  having  few  interests  in  common  with  the  slave 
States,  objected  to  being  thrust  out  of  the  Union,  and  made 
several  decided  demonstrations  in  favor  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. At  a  meetiDg  in  Harrison  county,  it  was  resolved 
that  each  county  in  North  Western  Virginia,  should  appoint 
five  delegates,  to  meet  at  Wheeling,  on  the  13th  of  May,  to 
consider  the  project  of  separation.  The  operations  in  the 
West  were  of  but  little  importance  during  the  month  of 
April.  On  the  20th,  the  arsenal  at  Liberty,  Missouri,  was 
seized  by  the  secessionists,  and  the  arms  stored  there,  consist- 
ing of  1300  muskets  and  12  pieces  of  cannon,  were  distribu- 
ted among  the  rebels  in  the  adjoining  counties.  A  similar 
attack  being  apprehended  on  the  arsenal  at  St.  Louis,  on  the 
25th  a  company  of  Illinois  Volunteers,  acting  under  orders 
from  the  Government,  proceeded  to  that  place,  seized  a  large 
quantity  of  arms,  and  conveyed  them  to  Chicago. 

Such  were  the  operations  during  the  month  of  April,  and 
at  the  close  of  that  month,  the  situation  was  as  follows  :  All 
the  slave  States,  except  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri,  were  in  open  rebellion,  and  even  in  those  States 
which  remained  neutral,  the  secession  element  was  so  strong 
as  to  threaten  open  revolution. 

The  people  of  the  North  were  united  almost  as  one  man, 
and  the  conflict  for  empire  between  the  opposing  forces  had 
fairly  commenced.  The  two  armies  were  rapidly  collecting  on 
either  bank  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  time  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching when  the  contest  was  to  be  waged,  not  by  discus- 
sion, or  compromise,  but  by  the  sterner  arbitration  of  the  sword. 
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The  Virginia  State  Convention  as  early  as  the  17th  of 
A.pril,  had  adopted  an  ordinance  of  Secession,  and  submitted 
it  to  the  people  for  adoption,  or  rejection.  The  vote  was  to  be 
taken  on  the  23d  day  of  May.  In  the  intervening  time,  the 
forces  of  the  Confederate  States  poured  into  Virginia,  giving 
support  and  courage  to  the  resident  secessionists,  and,  by  the 
union  in  that  State  of  foreign  and  domestic  traitors,  the  union 
sentiment,  which,  at  first,  was  clearly  in  the  ascendency,  was 
overawed,  and  its  manifestation  prevented.  While  the  utmost 
efforts  for  disunion  were  openly  and  unblushingly  made,  and 
the  press  bought  or  coerced  into  its  earnest  advocacy,  the 
unionists  were  compelled,  by  the  fear  of  violence,  to  remain 
quiet  ;  such  was  the  prevailing  phrenzy  and  madness  of  the 
hour,  that  they  were  forced  to  advocate  secession,  remain 
silent,  leave  the  State,  or  die.  When  the  vote  was  taken,  very 
little  opposition  was  shown  to  the  measure. 

In  Western  Virginia,  however,  where  a  free  expression  of 
opinion  could  be  safely  indulged,  it  received  but  few  votes. 
The  preponderance  of  population  being  largely  in  Eastern 
Virginia,  the  ordinance  of  Secession  was  declared  to  have  been 
ratified  by  the  people. 
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The  Federal  Government  remained  entirely  passive  while 
the  question  was  pending,  being  unwilling  to  interfere  with 
the  free  expression  of  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  State. 
The  justice  and  wisdom  of  this  decision  have  been  often  chal- 
lenged ;  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  much  pertinency. 
Had  the  people  b^en  left  really  free  to  express  their  honest 
opinion  upon  the  question  submitted,  without  interference 
from  any  quarter,  there  would  have  been  more  propriety  in 
the  course  adopted.  But,  with  strong  rebel  forces  occupying 
the  State,  collecting  at  the  points  at  which  the  votes  were  to 
be  cast,  threatening  with  violence  all  who  should  not  vote  for 
secession,  and  evidently  ripening  their  plans  for  seizing  the 
property  of  the  United  States  within  their  limits,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  culpable  negligence  not  to  have  perceived  the  clan- 
ger, and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  have  guarded  against  it.  Had 
that  been  done,  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  the  large  destruc- 
tion of  property  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  millions  upon 
millions  destroyed  at  the  Gosport  Navy- Yard,  and  the  valua- 
ble ships  and  the  2000  heavy  guns  which  fell  into  rebel  hands 
at  that  place,  might  have  been  saved.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  retention  by  the  Government  of  those  two  important 
points  might  have  given  an  entirely  new  turn  to  the  war, 
shortened  its  duration,  and  lessened,  immeasurably,  its  horrors 
and  its  cost. 

But  the  lenient  policy  of  the  Government,  at  first  adopted 
to  satisfy  and  hold  the  "Border  States,"  was  a  terribly  fatal 
mistake,  pre-eminently  so  to  those  States  themselves,  making 
their  soil  the  theatre  of  the  war,  and  bringing  upon  them  the 
terrible  devastations  which  follow  in  the  track  of  contending 
armies.  The  awful  sacrifice  made  by  us  at  Bull  Run  and  be- 
fore Richmond,  are  among  the  terrible  penalties  which  we 
have  paid  for  our  mistaken  forbearance  in  Virginia. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  farce  was  enacted  and  the  people 
had  voted  for  secession  in  Virginia,  the  "sacred  soil"  was  in- 
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vaded.  And  the  very  next  day  the  Union  Armies — 13,000 
strong,  commanded  by  Maj.  Gen.  Sanford,  moved  across  the 
river  and  occupied  Arlington  Heights.  A  force  was  also 
dispatched  to  occupy  Alexandria,  consisting  of  two  regiments, 
the  Fire  Zouaves,  commanded  by  Col.  Ellsworth,  the  3d  Mich- 
igan, Col.  Wilcox,  and  Sherman's  Battery.  The  former  pr<  >- 
ceeded  by  steamer,  and  the  latter  marched  down  the  left  bank 
of  the  river.  It  was  intended  that  both  regiments  should  act 
in  concert  upon  the  town.  The  Zouaves,  however,  arrived  in 
advance,  and  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  advanced  upon  the 
place.  On  their  approach,  the  rebels  fired  their  pieces  and 
fled  by  railway.  Before  this  was  fully  accomplished,  the  Mich- 
igan 3d  had  arrived,  coming  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  37  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  horses  and 
equipments. 

The  occupation  of  Alexandria  was  thus  effected  without 
loss.  But  a  sad  event  soon  after  transpired.  Col.  Ellsworth, 
the  young,  accomplished  and  gallant  leader  of  the  Zouaves, 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  the  President,  was  assassinated  by 
a  miscreant  by  the  name  of  J.  W.  Jackson,  the  keeper  of  the 
Marshall  House  in  Alexandria.  His  loss  rilled  the  entire 
North  with  gloom.  Gifted  with  extraordinary  military  gen- 
ius and  enthusiasm,  happily  uniting  all  the  higher  qualities  of 
the  man  and  the  soldier,  he  had  already  won  a  reputation 
which  was  full  of  future  promise. 

Col.  Ellsworth,  with  a  small  party,  was  proceeding  to  the 
Rail  Road  and  Telegraph  Office,  to  break  the  connection  with 
Richmond,  when,  on  passing  the  Marshall  House,  a  Secession 
flag  was  seen  floating  from  its  top.  The  party,  headed  by 
Col.  Ellsworth,  entered,  took  down  the  traitorous  emblem,  with 
which  they  were  descending,  private  Brownell  leading,  and 
Col.  Ellsworth,  bearing  the  flag,  immediately  in  the  rear. 
As  they  neared  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  at  the  first  landing 
place,  a  man  suddenly  sprang  from  a  dark  passage,  and  leveled 
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a  doubled  barrel  gun  directly  at  the  Colonel's  breast.  Private 
Brown  well,  by  a  quick  motion  of  his  own  piece,  sought  to 
dash  the  weapon  aside,  but  it  was  discharged,  the  slugs  enter- 
ing the  Colonel's  heart,  and  he  died  instantly.  The  murderer 
then  sought  to  discharge  the  second  barrel  at  private  Brown- 
well,  but  the  ready  Zouave  thrust  it  aside,  and  .planted  the 
contents  of  his  own  rifle  into  the  assassin's  brain  ;  and  both 
the  murderer  and  his  victim,  at  the  same  instant,  lay  writhing 
in  the  struggles  of  death.  Lieut.  Col.  Farnham  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  Zouaves. 

On  the  occupation  of  Alexandria,  thorough  defensive  works 
were  at  once  commenced,  and  those  for  the  protection  of 
Washington  were  extended  and  strengthened.  The  latter 
finally  became  of  immense  extent,  occupying  a  line  of  some 
30  miles  in  length,  and  mounting  over  300  guns  of  various 
calibre.  The  forces  employed  in  erecting  and  defending  these 
works  were  from  time  to  time  much  increased. 

The  entire  line  of  communication  between  Virginia  and 
Washington  was  guarded  by  those  elaborate  defensive  works, 
on  which  a  vast  amount  of  time  and  labor  was  expended. 
This  was  rendered  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  National 
Capital,  whose  capture  was  the  early  and  earnest  purpose  of  the 
rebels.  Into  Virginia  they  rapidly  pressed  all  their  available 
forces,  which  they  had,  during  the  preceding  winter,  been  mus- 
tering, drilling  and  arming,  while  the  national  hands  were  tied 
by  imbecility  and  treason.  Those  forces  clustered  about  and 
occupied  positions  in  close  proximity  to  the  Capital,  which  for 
many  months  they  threatened  with  attack. 

Early  in  May  the  rebel  forces  in  Virginia  exceeded  90,000, 
posted  at  Norfolk,  on  James  River,  Petersburg,  Richmond,  Lynch- 
burg, Gordons ville,  Staunton,  Lexington,  Fredericksburg,  Cul- 
pepper, Acquia  Creek,  Leesburg,  Harper's  Ferry,  and  Point  of 
Rocks.  Those  forces  were  under  command  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 
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The  rebels  also  occupied  and  fortified,  from  time  to  time, 
every  available  point  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Lower  Poto- 
mac, in  order  to  blockade  that  river,  and  which,  to  the  shame 
of  our  authorities,  they  had,  at  one  time  virtually  accom- 
plished. Feeble  and  comparatively  inefficient  efforts  were 
made  to  remove  the  blockade,  but  with  little  success. 

Soon  after  the  rebels  obtained  possession  of  Norfolk  they 
erected  batteries  at  Sewell's  Point,  which  is  a  low  point  of 
land  opposite  and  about  four  miles  from  Fortress  Monroe. 
Its  chief  military  importance  is  the  advantage  it  would  afford 
for  landing  troops  in  the  rear  of  Norfolk.  On  the  18th  of 
May  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  dislodge  the  enemy 
from  this  point,  by  the  United.  States  steamer  Star,  and  the 
transport  Freeborn.  The  batteries  were,  for  the  most  part, 
destroyed  by  the  first  attack,  but  were  immediately  rebuilt, 
and  a  secoud  attack  made  upon  them  produced  no  decisive 
results.  The  enemy  continued  to  occupy  and  strengthen  the 
position. 

Gen.  Butler,  on  the  27th  of  May,  with  2500  men  occupied 
Newport  News,  ten  miles  above  Fortress  Monroe,  and  in- 
trenched his  position.  This  post  commands  Sand  Island  in 
the  middle  of  James  Kiver  and  to  some  extent  the  peninsula 
between  James  and  York  Rivers. 

The  rebels  had  early  fortified  Acquia  CreeK,  aoout  55  miles 
southwesterly  from  Washington,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Po- 
tomac. The  rail  road  to  Richmond  terminates  here,  and 
the  communication  thence  to  Washington  is  by  steamers.  It 
was  therefore  an  important  point,  and  one  which  the  Govern- 
ment sought  to  regain.  For  this  purpose  a  naval  attack  was 
projected  upon  the  batteries,  which  was  unsuccessfully  made 
on  the  31st  of  May  and  1st  of  June,  of  which  Capt.  James 
W.  Ward,  in  command  of  the  Flotilla,  gives  the  following 
official  account : 

"I  have  the  honor  to  report  a  renewal  of  the  bombardment 
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at  Acquia  Creek,  commencing  at  11  o'clock  and  thirty  minutes 
in  the  forenoon  this  day,  and  terminating,  from  the  fatigue  of 
the  men  (the  day  being  very  warm,  and  the  firing  on  our  side 
incessant)  at  4 :  30  in  the  afternoon,  being  a  duration  of  five 
hours.  The  firing  on  shore  was  scarcely  as  spirited  at  any 
time  as  yesterday.  The  heights  were  abandoned,  the  guns 
apparently  having  been  transferred  to  the  earthworks  at  the 
railway  terminus,  in  replacement  of  the  batteries  there  si- 
lenced by  us  yesterday.  During  the  last  hour  of  the  engage- 
ment, only  two  or  three  shots  were  thrown  from  the  shore,  by 
a  few  individuals  seen  stealthily  now  and  then  to  emerge  from 
concealment,  and  who  hastily  loaded  and  fired  a  single  gun. 
The  bulk  of  the  party  had  left  half  an  hour  before,  and  squads 
were  observed  from  time  to  time  taking  to  their  heels  along 
the  beach,  with  a  speed  and  bottom  truly  commendable  for  its 
prudence,  and  highly  amusing  to  the  seamen.  I  did  not 
deem  it  advisable  to  permit  so  feeble  a  fire  to  wear  out  my 
men.  Therefore,  I  discontinued  the  engagement.  Several 
shots  came  on  board  of  us,  causing  the  vessel  to  leak  badly, 
and,  besides  other  injuries,  clipping  the  port  wheel,  the 
wrought  iron  shaft  being  gouged  by  a  shot,  which  would  have 
shattered  it  if  of  cast  iron.  Fortunately  I  have  again  neither 
killed  nor  wounded  to  report,  though  the  shot  at  times  fell 
thick  about  us,  testing  the  gallantry  and  steadiness  of  my 
men,  which  I  consider  of  standard  proof  for  any  emergency. 
I  proceed  to  Washington  to  repair  damages  and  refill  my  ex- 
hausted magazine.  The  Pawnee  remains,  meantime,  below, 
to  supply  my  place  in  the  blockade.  Captain  Rowan,  of  that 
ship,  joined  me  last  night,  replenishing  my  exhausted  stores, 
and  most  gallantly  opened  the  fire  this  morning,  having  fol-' 
lowed  my  lead  in  shore  towards  the  batteries.  His  ship  re- 
ceived numerous  wounds,  both  below  and  aloft,  inflicted  by 
the  enemy's  shot.  On  account  of  her  size,  she  being  more 
easily  hit,  she  appeared  to  be  their  favorite  mark,   and  was 
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herself  often  a  sheet  of  flame,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  her 
repeated  charges.  I  have  instructed  Capt.  Eowan  to  report 
circumstantially  direct  to  the  department.  The  enemy  set 
fire  to  the  large  passenger  and  freight  depot  at  the  end  of  the 
long  pier,  as  we  were  approaching,  probably  to  remove  it  as 
an  obstruction  to  their  aim,  but  were  not  permitted  to  extin- 
guish the  flames  during  the  whole  five  hours'  cannonade. 
Consequently  nearly  the  whole  pier  is  destroyed,  leaving  only 
the  charred  piles  remaining  above  the  water  to  mark  its  for- 
mer position.  *  *  *  *  More  than  one  hundred  shots 
have  fallen  aboard  and  around  us,  any  one  of  which  would 
have  struck  a  frigate.  We  have  had  more  than  a  thousand 
shots  discharged  at  us  within  range,  and  have  ourselves  fired 
upward  of  three  hundred  shots  and  shells,  with  seventeen 
hundred  pounds  of  powder.  What  damage  we  have  inflicted 
remains  to  be  seen.  That  we  have  received  none,  not  easily 
repaired,  is  truly  remarkable.  The  Anacosta  and  Reliance 
were  not  permitted  to  come  under  damaging  fire,  their  sup- 
port having  been  necessary  to  embolden  those  engaged,  by  giv- 
ing them  confidence  that  if  disabled  in  the  machinery,  assist- 
ance was  at  hand  to  drag  them  out." 

Gen.  G-.  T.  Beauregard  assumed  command  of  the  rebel 
army  in  Virginia  on  the  first  of  June,  and  on  assuming  com- 
mand issued  the  following  proclamation,  which  is  a  tissue  of 
bombast  and  misrepresentation. 

A.  Proclamation  to  the  People  of  the  Counties  of  Loudon, 
Fairfax,  and  Prince  William. 

"Headquarters,  Department  op  Alexandria, 
Camp  Pickens,  June  1st,  1861. 

"A  reckless  and  unprincipled  tyrant  has  invaded  your  soil. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  regardless  of  all  moral,  legal  and  constitu- 
tional restraints,  has  shown  his  abolition  hosts  among  you, 
who  are  murdering  and  imprisoning  your  citizens,  confiscating 
and  destroying  your  property,  and  committing  other  acts    of 
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violence  and  outrage  too  shocking  and  revolting  to  humanity 
to  be  enumerated. 

"All  rules  of  civilized  warfare  are  abandoned,  and  they  pro- 
claim by  their  acts,  if  not  on  their  banners,  that  their  war- 
cry  is  'Beauty  and  Booty.'  All  that  is  dear  to  man  —  your 
honor  and  that  of  your  wives  and  daughters — your  fortunes 
and  your  lives,  are  involved  in  this  momentous  contest. 

"In  the  name,  therefore,  of  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  Confederate  States — in  the  sacred  cause  of  constitutional 
liberty  and  self-government,  for  which  we  are  contending — in 
behalf  of  civilization  itself,  I,  G.  T.  Beauregard,  Brigadier- 
General  of  the  Confederate  States,  commanding  at  Camp 
Pickens,  Manassas  Junction,  do  make  this  my  proclamation, 
and  invite  and  enjoin  you  by  every  consideration  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  freemen  and  patriots,  by  the  name  and  memory  of 
your  revolutionary  fathers,  and  by  the  purity  and  sanctity  of 
your  domestic  firesides,  to  rally  to  the  standard  of  your  state 
and  country,  and  by  every  means  in  your  power  compatible 
with  honorable  warfare,  to  drive  back  and  expel  the  invaders 
from  your  land. 

"I  conjure  you  to  be  true  and  loyal  to  your  country  and  her 
legal  and  constitutional  authorities,  and  especially  to  be  vig- 
ilant of  the  movements  and  acts  of  the  enemy,  so  as  to  enable 
you  to  give  the  earliest  authentic  information  at  these  head- 
quarters, or  to  the  officers  under  this  command. 

"I  desire  to  assure  you  that  the  utmost  protection  in  my 
power  will  be  given  to  you  all. 

"G.  T.  Beauregard/' 
"Brigadier-General  commanding ." 

"Thomas  Jordan,  Acting  Asst.  Adjt.  Gen." 

At  this  time,  throughout  the  section  of  Virginia  occupied  by 
the  rebel  army,  the  most  active  conscription  was  enforced. 
Three-tenths  of  the  citizens  between  eighteen  and  fifty  were 
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drafted  and  forced  into  the  rebel  service,  and  by  which  their 
military  strength  was  much  increased 

While  the  insurgents  were  thus  active  in  organizing  a  pow- 
erful army,  the  Federal  Government  had  not  been  inactive. 
It  had  at  this  time  in  field  and  camp  the  following  forces  : 

At  Washington,  Brig.  Gen.  Mansfield,  20,000 

"          "        South  of  Potomac,      "        "    McDowell,  16,000 

"  Fortress  Monroe,  Maj.  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  12,000 

"  Philadelphia,                               "         "     Robert  Patterson,  3,000 

"  Annapolis,                                   "         "     X.  P.  Banks,  5,000 

"  West  Penn,                                 "         "     W.  H.  Keim,  16,000 

"  West  Va.  and  Cincinnati,            "        "    G.  B.  McClellan,  20,000 

"  Cairo,  Brig.  Gen.  B.  N.  Prentiss,  4,000 

96,000 
In  camp  at  different  points  125,000 

The  close  proximity,  at  the  time,  of  the  Union  and  Kebel 
forces,  led  to  frequent  skirmishing,  and  to  displays  of  personal 
prowess  and  daring.  Prominent  among  these  was  the  dash 
made  through  the  village  of  Fairfax  Court  House,  about  18 
miles  south-west  of  Washington,  on  the  31st  of  May,  by 
Lieutenant  Tompkins,  in  command  of  Company  B,  3d  Uni- 
ted States  Cavalry,  consisting  of  47  men.  He  approached 
the  town  early  in  the  morning,  captured  the  enemy's  pickets, 
dashed  twice  through  it,  confronting  a  force  of  full  1500  men, 
of  which  he  killed  and  wounded  from  20  to  25,  losing  3  men 
killed,  3  slightly  wounded,  and  six  horses. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  a  deplorable  disaster  befell  a  regiment 
of  Ohio  troops,  under  command  of  Col.  McCook,  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Vienna,  15  miles  from  Alexandria,  on  the  Loudon  and 
Hampshire  rail  road.  But  the  day  before  a  reconnoissance 
had  been  made,  and  the  road  was  found  clear  for  two  miles 
beyond  Vienna.  Gen.  McDowell,  having  learned  that  the 
rebels  intended  to  destroy  the  bridges  on  that  road,  ordered 
Brig.  Gen.  Schenck  of  Ohio,  to  protect  them.  The  latter  dis- 
patched Col.  McCook,  with  a  force  of  697  men,  on  that  duty. 
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They  proceeded  in  cars,  and  left  detachments  on  the  way  to 
protect  the  road  and  bridges.  He  had  thus  disposed  of  all  but 
275  of  his  men,  when,  on  rounding  a  curve  in  the  road  neai 
Vienna,  a  battery  of  three  pieces  opened  upon  him,  with 
shot,  shell  and  canister.  The  soldiers  were  on  platform  cars, 
and  the  fire  was  fearfully  destructive.  The  train  was  imme- 
diately stopped,  and  the  men  withdrawn,  who  with  their  dead 
and  wounded  retired  back  upon  the  rail  road.  In  this  affair, 
8  men  were  killed  and  12  wounded. 

Gen.  Schenck  thus  reports  it  : — 

"I  left  camp  with  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight  rank  and  file, 
and  twenty-nine  field  and  company  officers,  in  pursuance  of 
Gen.  McDowell's  orders,  to  go  upon  this  expedition,  with 
the  available  force  of  one  of  my  regiments.  The  Regiment 
selected  was  the  First  Ohio  volunteers.  I  left  two  companies 
—  Company  I  and  company  K,  in  the  aggregate  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  men — at  the  crossing  of  the  road.  I  sent 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Parrott,  with  two  companies  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  men,  to  Fall's  Church,  and  to  patrol  the 
roads  in  that  direction.  I  stationed  two  companies  —  Com- 
pany D  and  Company  F,  one  hundred  and  thirty  men  —  to 
guard  the  rail  road  and  the  bridge  between  the  crossing  and 
Vienna.  I  then  proceeded  slowly  to  Vienna,  with  four  com- 
panies—  Company  E,  Captain  Paddock  ;  Company  C,  Lieu- 
tenant Woodward,  (afterwards  joined  by  Captain  Pease)  ; 
Company  G,  Captain  Barclay,  and  Company  H,  Captain  Haz- 
lett  ;  total,  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  men.  On  turning 
the  curve  slowly,  within  one  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Vienna,  we 
were  fired  upon  by  raking  masked  batteries  of,  I  think,  three 
guns,  with  shells,  round  shot,  and  grape,  killing  and  wound- 
ing the  men  on  the  platform  and  in  the  cars-  before  the  train 
could  be  stopped.  When  the  train  stopped,  the  engine  could 
not,  on  account  of  damage  to  some  part  of  the  running  ma- 
chinery, draw  the  train  out  of  the  fire.     The  engine  being  in. 
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the  rear,  we  left  the  cars  and  retired  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  train,  through  the  woods. 

''Finding  that  the  enemy's  batteries  were  sustained  by  what 
appeared  about  a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  by  cavalry,  which 
force  we  have  since  understood  to  have  been  some  fifteen  hun- 
dred South  Carolinians,  we  fell  back  along  the  rail  road,  throw- 
ing out  skirmishers  on  both  flanks,  and  this  was  about  7 
o'clock  p.  m.  Thus  we  retired  slowly,  bearing  off  our  wounded, 
five  miles  to  this  point,  which  we  reached  at  10  o'clock. 

"The  following  is  a  list  of  the  casualties  ;  —  Captain  Haz- 
lett's  Company  H  —  two  known  to  be  killed,  three  wounded, 
five  missing  ;  Captain  Bailey's  Company  G — three  killed,  two 
wounded,  and  two  missing  ;  Captain  Paddock's  Company  E 
—  one  officer  slightly  wounded  ;  Company  C  —  Captain  Pease 
and  two  missing. 

"The  engineer,  when  the  men  left  the  cars,  instead  of  re- 
tiring slowly,  as  I  ordered,  detached  his  engine,  with  one  pas- 
senger car,  from  the  rest  of  the  disabled  train,  and  abandoned 
us,  running  to  Alexandria,  and  we  have  heard  nothing  from 
him  since.  Thus  we  were  deprived  of  a  rallying  point,  and 
of  all  means  of  conveying  the  wounded,  who  had  to  be  carried 
on  litters  and  in  blankets.  We  wait  here,  holding  the  road, 
for  re-enforcements.    The  enemy  did  not  pursue. 

"I  have  ascertained  that  the  enemy's  force  at  Fairfax  Court 
House,  four  miles  from  Vienna,  is  now  about  four  thousand. 

"When  all  the  enemy's  batteries  were  opened  upon  us, 
Major  Hughes  was  at  his  station  on  the  foremost  platform  car. 
Col.  McCook  was  with  me  in  one  of  the  passenger  cars. 
Both  these  officers,  with  others  of  the  commissioned  officers, 
and  many  of  the  men,  behaved  most  coolly  under  this  galling 
fire,  which  we  could  not  return,  and  from  batteries  which  we 
could  not  flank  or  turn,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The 
approach  to  Vienna  is  through  a  deep  cut  in  the  railway.  In 
leaving  the  cars,  and  before  they  could  rally,  many  of  my  men 
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lost  their  haversacks  or  blankets,  but  brought  off  all  their 
muskets,  except  it  may  be  a  few  that  were  destroyed  by  the 
enemy's  first  fire,  or  lost  with  the  killed." 

Much  annoyance  had  been  experienced  by  our  camps,  from 
a  body  of  rebel  troops  stationed  at  Little  Bethel,  eight  miles 
from  Newport  News,  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
Hampton.  An  expedition  to  dislodge  them  was  dispatched 
from  Fortress  Monroe,  on  the  night  of  June  9th.  The  force 
consisted  of  about  3,000  men,  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Pierce.  The  plan  of  the  advance,  and  of  the  attack,  were 
judiciously  arranged,  and  probably  would  have  been  success- 
fully executed,  but  for  the  occurrence  of  a  lamentable  blunder. 
Owing  to  causes  not  fully  explained,  Col.  Bendex,  command- 
ing a  German  regiment,  mistaking  in  the  dark,  Col.  Town- 
send's  regiment  for  the  enemy,  opened  fire  upon  it,  both  with 
artillery  and  musketry  ;  and  in  the  darkness  and  confusion, 
the  fire  was  returned  by  Col.  Townsend,  who  immediately  re- 
tired to  a  better  position,  in  the  belief  that  he  had  met  the 
enemy,  but  in  what  force,  he  was,  in  the  darkness,  unable  to 
discover  ;  and  thus  farther  sacrifice  of  life  was  prevented. 
The  mistake  was  discovered,  and  mutual  explanation  followed. 
In  this  sad  encounter  two  men  were  killed,  and  four  officers 
and  twenty  privates  slightly  wounded. 

The  effect  of  the  collision  was  to  give  the  enemy  full  notice 
of  our  approach  ;  but  which  had  been  intended  for  a  surprise. 
They  immediately  retired  from  Little  Bethel  and  joined  the 
main  force,  about  2,200,  strongly  intrenched  at  Great  Bethel. 
Without  reconnoitering  that  position,  and  in  utter  ignorance 
of  its  strength,  the  decision  was  at  once  made  to  march  upon 
it.  The  order  to  advance  was  therefore  given,  and  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  place  reached  about  10  o'clock.  An  advance  was 
at  once  made  upon  it,  without  the  precautions  of  sending  out 
scouts.  As  might  have  been  expected,  they  encountered 
masked  batteries,  which  swept  the  road  upon  which  they  were 
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advancing.  This  compelled  our  force  to  deploy  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  Lieut.  Greble  advanced  his  three  pieces  of  artil- 
lery directly  in  front  of  the  enemy's  batteries  ;  and,  with  no 
other  support  than  that  of  the  gunners,  was  exposed  for  over 
two  hours  to  their  raking  fire.  It  was  a  terrible  ordeal  —  one 
through  which  no  prudent  general  would  have  compelled  him 
to  pass.  A  cannon  ball  now  struck  the  gallant  Lieutenant, 
carrying  away  the  entire  back  part  of  his  head,  leaving  his 
face  unmutilated.  Their  ammunition  being  exhausted,  and 
most  of  the  men  either  killed  or  disabled,  the  guns  were  re- 
moved by  others.  Repeated  attempts  were  made  by  the  in- 
fantry columns  to  storm  the  works  by  different  approaches,  but 
without  success.  The  works  were  protected  in  front  by  a 
deep  stream  and  a  marsh,  at  other  points  by  a  ditch,  to  pass 
which  ladders  were  required.  Col.  Blenker's  regiment  and 
the  Zouaves  repeatedly  charged  up  to  those  defences  in  the 
face  of  the  batteries,  and  were  gradually  flanking  the  position, 
when  the  order  to  retreat  was  given. 

It  is  believed  that  at  the  time  this  order  was  given,  the 
rebels  were  about  abandoning  the  position,  and  that  view  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  as  soon  as  our  forces  withdrew, 
the  enemy  fell  back  to  Yorktown  ;  showing  that  they  were  in 
no  position  to  repel  an  expected  increase  of  our  forces. 

Additional  forces  had  been  ordered  forward,  and  were  near 
at  hand  ;  but  did  not  arrive  in  season  to  participate  in  the 
fight. 

The  Union  loss  in  this  engagement  was  16  killed,  34 
wounded  and  5  missing.  The  rebel  loss  has  never  been  ascer- 
tained. Among  the  killed  was  the  accomplished  Major  Theo- 
dore Winthrop,  of  New  Haven,  military  secretary  of  General 
Butler. 

The  following  will  show  the  position  of  affairs  when  the 
order  to  retreat  was  given  :  — 

"Our  forces  had  been  closing  in  upon  the  battery  of  the 
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enemy,  and  had  obtained  important  points  with  little  loss, 
when  the  order  for  retreat  was  given.  At  this  time  Captain 
Clark,  of  the  Massachusetts  Rifles,  with  his  two  companies, 
lay  on  the  left  flank,  in  such  a  position  that  the  enemy's 
works  and  movements  were  in  full  view.  The  First  Vermont 
regiment,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Washburn,  had  outflanked  the 
rebels  and  gained  a  position  in  the  rear,  and  poured  a  hot  fire 
into  the  battery,  and  silenced  it.  Our  troops  in  front  of  the 
enemy  thought  that  they  were  out  of  ammunition,  when,  in 
reality,  they  could  not  stand  against  the  well-directed  fire  of 
the  Vermonters.  Just  at  this  time,  General  Pierce  gave 
the  order  to  cease  firing,  and  retreat.  Not  a  man  was  hurt  of 
the  Vermont  regiment  until  the  rebels  resumed  their  firing, 
after  which  the  Federal  troops  began  to  retreat,  which  they 
did  in  fine  order.  The  Vermonters  behaved  nobly.  They 
flanked  the  enemy,  marched  down  one  of  their  ditches  almost 
to  within  five  rods  of  the  breastwork,  and  opened  a  galling 
fire  upon  them.  The  rebels,  taken  by  surprise,  were  perfectly 
panic-struck,  and  left  the  ditch.  As  fast  as  they  left,  they 
were  picked  off  by  the  Massachusetts  Rifles.  Before  they 
attempted  to  escape,  and  before  the  Vermont  regiment  had 
gained  their  important  position,  Captain  Clark's  men  had 
done  such  good  service  with  their  rifles  that  the  rebels  dare 
not  show  their  beads  above  their  breastwork,  but  discharged 
their  rifles  at  random.  A  large  number  of  the  enemy  are 
known  to  have  been  killed  by  Captain  Clark's  men.  The 
dead  and  wounded  of  the  enemy  were  removed  in  horse- 
carts  in  the  ditches.  When  our  troops  retreated,  the  chap- 
lain of  the  Massachusetts  Rifles  was  cut  off  from  the  main 
body,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  arrested,  by  hiding  in  the 
woods  near  the  meeting-house.  That  gentleman  states  that 
the  meeting-house  was  used  as  a  hospital — that  is,  was  filled 
with  the  dead  and  wounded,  and  estimates  their  loss  at  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  killed,  and  about  a  hundred   wounded. 
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The  smallness  of  our  loss,  when  exposed  to  the  terrible  fire  of 
the  rebel  battery,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  our  men  fell 
on  their  faces  when  they  saw  the  enemy  about  to  fire,  jump- 
ing up  and  firing  in  the  intervals.  Our  men  are  a  noble  set 
of  boys,  praised  by  everybody.  They  charged  up,  by  the 
right  flank  to  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  drove  them  out  of 
the  lower  section.  One  of  the  Massachusetts  men  ran  up  on 
top  of  the  intrenchments,  and  actually  seized  and  brought 
away  a  Sharp's  rifle  out  of  the  hands  of  one  of  them,  escaping 
unharmed. 

"While  the  Vermonters  were  passing  the  house  of  Adju- 
tant Whiting,  of  the  rebel  troops,  on  their  retreat,  the  Adju- 
tant came  to  his  door  and  deliberately  shot  at  Orderly  Sweet, 
of  the  second  company,  the  ball  passing  through  the  tail  of 
his  coat.  Adjutant  Stevens  and  Colonel  Duryea,  with  two  or 
three  of  the  Zouaves,  at  once  arrested  Whiting,  and  Adjutant 
Stevens  gave  him  a  severe  kicking.  The  house  was  then 
fired  by  Colonel  Duryea  and  Adjutant  Stevens,  and  burned, 
together  with  the  costly  furniture  and  contents.  The  whole 
was  worth  about  $8,000.  Adjutant  Whiting  was  then  taken 
to  Hampton  and  placed  under  arrest." 

Harper's  Ferry  has  become  memorable  in  our  annals  as  the 
scene  of  the  John  Brown  invasion,  and  various  important 
events  during  the  war.  It  is  a  position  easily  defended,  and 
commands  the  communication  between  the  Chesapeake  and 
the  west,  by  the  way  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road.  The 
situation  and  peculiarities  of  the  place,  will  be  understood 
from  the  following  description  : — 

"Harper's  Ferry  is  situated  in  Jefferson  County,  Virginia, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Potomac  and  Shenandoah  rivers,  on  a 
point  just  opposite  the  gap  through  which  the  united  streams 
pass  the  Blue  Ridge  on  their  way  toward  the  ocean.  The 
Ridge  here  is  about  twelve  hundred  feet  in  height,  showing 
bare,  precipitous  cliffs  on  either  side  of  the  river,  and  exhibi- 
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ting  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  imposing  natural  scenery 
to  be  found  in  the  country.  The  town  was  originally  built  in 
two  streets,  stretching  along  a  narrow  shelf  between  the  base 
of  the  bluff  and  the  rivers,  meeting  at  the  point  at  nearly  a 
right  angle,  and  named  respectively  Potomac  and  Shenandoah 
streets.  To  accommodate  its  increasing  population,  the  town 
has  struggled  up  the  steep  bluff,  and,  in  detached  villages  and 
scattered  residences,  occupies  the  level  ground  above — about 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  streams. 

"It  has  altogether  a  population  of  five  thousand  ;  is  dis- 
tant from  Richmond  173  miles  ;  from  Washington  City,  57 
miles  by  turnpike  road  ;  and  from  Baltimore,  80  miles  by 
rail.  Here  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  crosses  the  Po- 
tomac by  a  magnificent  covered  bridge,  900  feet  long,  and 
passes  along  Potomac  street  westward,  its  track  lying  40  feet 
above  the  river.  The  Winchester  and  Harper's  Ferry  rail 
road,  running  along  Shenandoah  street,  connects  with  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  at  the  bridge." 

Before  Virginia  seceded,  she,  like  the  other  rebel  States, 
determined  to  seize  the  important  strategic  points  in  the  State, 
of  which  she  regarded  Harper's  Ferry  as  one.  It  was  seized 
while  the  question  of  secession  was  pending  before  the  people 
of  Virginia,  on  the  19th  day  of  April — the  day  of  the  at- 
tack upon  the  Massachusetts  troops  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
Of  the  seizure,  we  have  given  an  account  in  another  place. 
The  town  was  occupied  by  the  rebels  and  strongly  fortified. 
They  concentrated  here  at  one  time,  full  20,000  men. 

These  strong  demonstrations  were  regarded  as  menacing 
the  invasion  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  city  of 
Washington.  By  means  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road, 
the  rebel  control  extended  westward  about  150  miles. 

To  drive  the  rebels  from  this  important  position,  Gen. 
McOlellan  was  ordered  to  advance  his  forces  from  the  west, 
co-operating  with  Gen.  Patterson  from  the  north,  and  Gen. 
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Stone,  who  was  to  proceed  up  the  Potomac.  Those  move- 
ments were  carried  forward,  and  as  the  lines  of  investment 
were  concentrating  upon  the  rebel  positions,  its  commander 
withdrew  his  forces  to  Winchester. 

On  evacuating  the  place,  the  rebels  committed  the  most 
wanton  acts  of  vandalism,  in  the  destruction  of  property,  both 
public  and  private  ;  including  the  magnificent  rail  road  bridge, 
and  much  of  the  rail  road  itself.  The  evacuation  occurred  on 
the  13th  of  June,  the  place  having  been  occupied  by  the 
rebels  for  nearly  two  months.  Though  the  enemy  left  the 
place  on  the  13th,  our  forces  did  not  immediately  occupy  it. 
On  the  19th.  a  squad  of  the  enemy  returned  and  completed  the 
work  of  destruction,  of  which  the  following  are  the  details  : — 

"They  set  fire  to  the  fine  bridge  over  the  Shenandoah  —  a 
costly,  uncovered  structure,  built  about  two  years  ago.  They 
completely  destroyed  it,  though  it  was  all  on  Virginia  soil. 
They  next  went  to  the  Potomac,  (Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail 
road)  bridge,  and  threw  into  the  river  a  fine  and  very  large 
locomotive  that  had  been  left,  (because  too  large  to  be  carried 
off  on  the  Winchester  rail  road)  when  Johnston's  army  re- 
treated, on  the  only  span  of  the  bridge- work  that  was  not  burned 
on  the  morning  of  the  evacuation — it  being  an  iron  span,  it 
will  be  recollected.  They  accomplished  that  work  of  destruc- 
tion—  throwing  the  locomotive  into  the  river — by  the  use  of 
crowbars,  etc.  They  next  arrested  Mr.  E.  H.  Chambers,  sur- 
rounding his  house  and  ordering  him  to  surrender,  which  he 
refused  to  do.  An  order  was  then  given  to  shoot  him,  when 
he  surrendered,  and  was  taken  off  on  horseback,  without  even 
permitting  him  to  get  his  hat. 

"They  next  went  to  the  residence  of  Nathaniel   Allison,- 
and  arrested  him  pretty  much  in  the   same  way,  and  after- 
wards Mr.  John  Chatraan,   Armstead  Roderick,  Adam  Rule- 
man,  and  Mr.   Abram  Herr,   who  owns  and  carries  on  the 
great  flouring  mills  there.     All  these  gentlemen  were  highly 
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respectable  citizens,  and  strong  Unionists.  In  all,  they  ar- 
rested and  hurried  off  about  twelve.  They  next  went  to  the 
Halls'  rifle  works,  and  removed  the  gun-stocks  that  had  been 
left  there  undestroyed  ;  they  were  worth  about  $25,000,  and 
it  was  understood  they  were  preparing  to  send  them  to  Rich- 
mond via  the  Winchester  rail  road." 

After  the  rebel  Gen.  Johnson  evacuated  Harper's  Ferry,  on 
the  19th  of  June,  Gen.  Patterson,  instead  of  occupying  it, 
proceeded  up  the  Maryland  side  of  the  river  about  25  miles, 
to  Williamsport,  where  he  crossed  into  Virginia.  Gen.  John- 
son's force  was  in  the  vicinity,  and  four  regiments  and  a  bat- 
tery of  artillery,  were  ordered  forward  to  engage  it.  They 
met  near  Falling  Waters.  The  force  of  the  enemy  consisted  of 
four  regiments  of  infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  and  a  battery  of 
artillery. 

The  attack  was  made  by  our  forces,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  July  2d.  The  vigor  of  the  attack  compelled  the 
rebels  to  flee  precipitately,  and  with  slight  resistance,  joining 
their  main  force,  then  at  Bunker  Hill.  Gen.  Patterson,  on 
the  following  day,  proceeded  to  Martinsburg.  Between  fifteen 
and  twenty  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and  about  50  wounded. 
We  lost  3  killed  and  10  wounded.  The  following  are  the 
details  of  the  contest  : 

"The  battle  commenced  about  9  o'clock,  as  no  other  battle 
probably  ever  commenced  in  the  history  of  war.  Colonel  Per- 
kins' battery  was  in  advance,  and  the  Colonel  himself  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  in  the  lead  of  his  men,  when,  upon  making  a 
turn  in  the  road,  he  came  suddenly  upon  two  mounted  offi- 
cers. Military  salutes  were  passed,  hands  were  shaken  all- 
round,  and  the  strangers  asked  Colonel  Perkins  what  company 
he  belonged  to,  and  when  he  had  got  in.  The  Colonel  replied 
that  he  belonged  to  company  C,  and  had  just  arrived.  One 
of  the  strangers  observed  reflectively,  'Company  C  !  Com- 
pany C  !'  and  just  then  the  first  piece  of  the  battery  showed 
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itself  around  the  turn  when  he  exclaimed,  'Artillery,  by  God  !' 
and  fled  for  his  life  with  his  companion.  Colonel  Perkins 
immediately  shouted  to  his  men,  'Now  boys,  come  on,  we've 
got  'em.'  In  less  than  a  minute  the  battery  was  in  operation, 
and  blazing  away  right  and  left,  while  the  rebels  could  be  seen 
in  all  directions,  trying  to  form  their  men. 

"The  2d  Cavalry,  Philadelphia  City  Troop,  McMullen's 
Rangers,  the  Wisconsin  Regiment,  and  the  11th  Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment,  immediately  formed  to  the  support  of  the 
battery,  and  a  general  running  fire  commenced,  our  men  ad- 
vancing and  the  enemy  falling  back  for  about  a  mile,  when 
they  attempted  to  form  and  make  a  respectable  resistance, 
but  this  they  found  utterly  impossible.  Twice  their  cavalry 
was  formed  and  came  up  for  a  charge,  and  twice  they  were 
broken  and  scattered  by  the  11th  Regiment.  At  this  point, 
on  the  farm  of  a  Union  man  named  Porterfield,  the  heaviest 
fighting  took  place.  The  enemy  fought  altogether  as  guerillas, 
and  would  never  present  a  front  to  our  men.  They  were 
lying  down  in  the  wheat,  hid  behind  trees  and  logs  in  every 
place  that  afforded  concealment.  Once  a  party  of  them  took 
shelter  in  Porterfield's  barn,  but  in  a  few  minutes  Col.  Per- 
kins had  thrown  so  many  shells  into  it  that  it  caught  fire  and 
burned. 

"The  action  lasted  altogether  near  an  hour,  during  which 
time  we  lost  three  men,  viz  :  Geo.  Drake  of  Company  A,  Wis- 
consin Regiment,  shot  through  the  heart ;  one  man  out  of  the 
11th  Regiment,  and  one  out  of  the  2d  Cavalry." 

On  the  16th  of  October,  Col.  Geary  was  stationed  at  Har- 
per's Ferry,  with  about  1,000  men,  and  was  attacked  by  Col. 
Ashley,  with  3,000  rebels,  from  a  commanding  eminence 
called  Bolivar  Heights.  A  constant  fire  was  kept  up  for  some 
time,  when  three  companies  of  the  Wisconsin  3d  crossed  the 
river,  drove  back  the  enemy  and  captured  one  of  their  heavy 
guns.      The  enemy,  however,  soon  rallied  in  much  superior 
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force,  before  which  the  Wisconsins  were  compelled  to  retrace 
their  steps,  leaving  behind  them  the  captured  gun.  Being 
re-enforced  w.ith  three  other  companies,  and  headed  by  Col. 
Geary,  they  returned  to  the  contest,  and  after  a  sharp  action, 
drove  back  the  enemy  a  second  time,  and  secured  the  gun. 
Our  loss  was  but  4  killed  and  8  wounded  ;  that  of  the  enemy 
not  ascertained. 


CHAPTER  V. 
ATTEMPTED  SUBJUGATION  OF  WESTERN  VIRGINIA. 

Rebel  Invasion  Vigorously  Met — Gen.  McClellan's  Advance  —  Colonel  Kelly  and 
the  Loyal  Virginians  —  MeClellan's  Proclamation  —  Adieu  to  His  Soldiers  — 
Grafton  Evacuated  —  Advance  upon  Philippi  —  Surprise  —  Captures — Series 
of  Successes  —  Indian  Quarrels  —  Battle  of  Romney  —  Battle  of  Rich  Moun- 
tain—  Battle  of  Carrack  Ford  —  Death  of  the  Rebel  General  Garnett  —  Defeat, 
Capture,  and  Dispersion  of  the  Rebels  —  MeClellan's  Congratulatory  Address 
to  his  Soldiers  —  Battle  of  Cheat  Mountain  Pass. 

Simultaneously  with  movements  in  Eastern  Virginia,  rebel 
forces  bad  been  advanced  into  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
to  overawe  and  silence  the  loyal  feeling,  which  in  that  section 
was  strongly  in  the  ascendancy.  That  section  had  voted 
with  great  unanimity  against  secession  ;  and  when  it  became 
inevitable,  resolved  to  cut  lose  from  the  disloyal  portion  of 
the  State.  A  convention  convened  at  Wheeling  on  the  11th 
aay  of  June,  in  which  thirty-nine  of  the  western  counties  were 
represented.  That  convention  passed  an  ordinance  re-organi- 
zing the  State  government,  all  the  officers  being  obliged  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  Francis  H. 
Pierrpont  was  unanimously  elected  Governor,  and  other  State 
officers  chosen.  A  Legislature  was  chosen,  which  assembled 
at  Wheeling,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1861.  The  United 
States  officially  acknowledged  the  new  State,  which  chose  two 
United  State  Senators. 

The  convention  on  the  20th  of  August,  passed  an  ordinance 
creating  the  new  State  of  "Kanawha."  Thirty-nine  counties 
were  included  in  its  limits,  with  provisions  for  the  admission  of 
others.  In  October,  the  people  voted  on  the  question  of  form- 
ing a  new  State,  and  affirmed  it  by  very  decided  majorities. 
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Formal  application  was  made  to  Congress,  for  admission 
into  the  Union  as  a  State,  which  was  much  discussed  during 
the  session  of  18G1  and  '62,  and  a  bill  for  that  purpose  passed 
the  Senate  ;  but  it  was  postponed  in  the  House.  The  latter 
body,  however,  early  the  next  session,  adopted  the  bill. 

The  Federal  Government  early  adopted  energetic  measures 
to  maintain  its  authority,  and  protect  its  loyal  citizens.  The 
rebels  speedily  occupied  Grafton,  Philippi,  and  other  points. 
Gen.  McClellan  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Ohio  troops, 
and  charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting  Western  Virginia, 
and  of  co-operating  with  Gen.  Patterson,  who  was  advancing 
towards  Harper's  Ferry. 

On  Monday,  May  27,  Col.  Kelly,  commanding  the  loyal  Vir- 
ginians, who  had  rallied  with  alacrity  to  the  Union  standard, 
advanced  toward  the  rebel  position  at  Grafton.  The  14th 
and  16th  Ohio  regiments  made,  at  the  same  time,  supporting 
movements — the  14th  occupying  Parkersburg.  The  expedi- 
tion was  under  the  command  of  Gen.  McClellan.  On  May 
26th,  he  issued  the  following,  "To  the  People  of  Virginia,"  to 
which  they  responded  by  large  enlistments,  and  by  as  signal 
bravery  as  has  marked  the  action  of  any  troops  in  the 
service  : — 

"Virginians, — The  General  Government  has  long  enough 
endured  the  machinations  of  a  few  factious  rebels  in  your 
midst  1  Armed  traitors  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  deter  you 
from  expressing  your  loyalty  at  the  polls.  Having  failed  in 
this  infamous  attempt  to  deprive  you  of  the  exercise  of  your 
dearest  rights,  they  now  seek  to  inaugurate  a  reign  of  terror, 
and  thus  force  you  to  yield  to  their  schemes,  and  submit  to 
the  yoke  of  the  traitorous  conspiracy,  dignified  by  the  name 
of  Southern  Confederacy. 

"They  are  destroying  the  property  of  citizens  of  your 
State,  and  ruining  your  magnificent  railways.  The  General 
Government  has  heretofore  carefully  abstained  from  sending 
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troops  across  the  Ohio,  or  even  from  posting  them  along  its 
banks,  although  frequently  urged  by  many  of  your  prominent 
citizens  to  do  so.  It  determined  to  await  the  result  of  the 
State  election,  desirous  that  no  one  might  be  able  to  say  that 
the  slightest  effort  had  been  made  from  this  side  to  influence 
the  expression  of  your  opinion,  although  the  many  agencies 
brought  to  bear  upon  you  by  the  rebels  were  well  known. 
You  have  now  shown,  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances, 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Western  Virginia  are 
true  and  loyal  to  the  beneficent  Government  under  which  we 
and  our  fathers  have  lived  so  long.  As  soon  as  the  result  of 
the  election  was  known,  the  traitors  commenced  their  work  of 
destruction. 

"The  General  Government  cannot  close  its  ears  to  the  de- 
mand you  have  made  for  assistance.  I  have  ordered  troops  to 
cross  the  river.  They  come  as  your  friends  and  brothers  —  as 
enemies  only  to  the  armed  rebels  who  are  preying  upon  you. 
Your  homes,  your  families,  and  your  property  are  safe  under 
our  protection.     All  your  rights  shall  be  religiously  protected. 

"Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  by  the  traitors  to 
induce  you  to  believe  that  our  advent  among  you  will  be  sig- 
nalized by  interference  with  your  slaves,  understand  one  thing 
clearly  :  not  only  will  we  abstain  from  all  interference,  but  we 
will,  on  the  contrary,  with  an  iron  hand,  crush  any  attempt 
at  insurrection    on  their  part. 

"Now  that  we  are  in  your  midst,  I  call  you  to  fly  to  arms, 
and  support  the  General  Government  ;  sever  the  connection 
that  binds  you  to  traitors  ;  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the 
faith  and  loyalty  so  long  boasted  of  by  the  Old  Dominion  are 
still  preserved  in  Western  Virginia,  and  that  you  remain 
true  to  the  stars  and  stripes." 

At  the  same  time,  he  issued  to  his  soldiers,  the  following 
spirited  and  patriotic  address  : 
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"To  the  Soldiers  of  the  Advancing  Column  : — You  are 
ordered  to  cross  the  frontier  and  enter  upon  the  soil  of  Vir- 
ginia. Your  mission  is  to  restore  peace  and  confidence,  to 
protect  the  majesty  of  the  law  and  to  rescue  our  brethren 
from  the  grasp  of  armed  traitors.  You  are  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  Virginia  troops  and  to  support  their  advance. 

"I  place  under  the  safeguard  of  your  honor  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  Virginians.  I  know  that  you  will  respect 
their  feelings,  and  all  their  rights.  Preserve  the  strictest  dis- 
cipline—  remember  that  each  one  of  you  holds  in  his  keeping 
the  honor  of  Ohio  and  the  Union. 

"If  you  are  called  upon  to  overcome  armed  opposition,  I 
know  that  your  courage  is  equal  to  the  task,  but  remember 
that  your  only  foes  are  the  armed  traitors,  and  show  mercy 
even  to  them  when  they  are  in  your  power,  for  many  of  them 
are  misguided.  When,  under  your  protection,  the  loyal  men 
of  Western  Virginia  have  been  enabled  to  organize  and  arm, 
they  can  protect  themselves,  and  you  can  then  return  to  your 
homes  with  the  proud  satisfaction  of  having  preserved  a  gal- 
lant people  from  destruction." 

The  soldiers  advanced  by  the  way  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  rail  road,  and  were  much  delayed  in  their  progress  by 
broken  bridges  and  other  damages  to  the  road,  which  had  been 
done  by  the  rebels.  Though  delayed,  to  build  bridges  and 
re-lay  tracks,  they  had  the  cordial  sympathy  and  active  aid 
of  a  loyal  people,  not  only  in  those  labors,  but  their  ranks 
were  swelled  by  constant  enlistments. 

When  Col.  Kelly  reached  Grafton,  the  29th  of  May,  the 
rebel  forces,  1500  strong,  retired.  Here  he  was  joined  by  two 
Indiana  regiments.  The  force  now  consisted  of  four  full  reg- 
iments and  a  part  of  the  7th  Indiana. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  June,  the  troops  left  Grafton  in 
two  divisions,  under  the  command  of  Colonels  Kelly  and 
Lander,   to  surprise  the  rebels  at  Philippi,  twenty-two  miles 
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distant.  The  march  was  therefore  a  long  one,  the  roads  were 
very  bad,  the  night  was  dark,  and  the  rain  poured  in  torrents. 
Those  obstacles  so  delayed  the  division  under  Col.  Kelly,  that 
the  full  fruits  of  the  expected  victory  —  the  capture  of  the  rebel 
force  —  was  not  secured,  since  he  did  not  arrive  in  season  to 
intercept  their  retreat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  camp.  Col. 
Lander,  however,  succeeded  in  capturing  the  stores  in  the 
enemy's  camp,  to  the  estimated  value  of  $25,000.  We  had 
no  casualties,  except  a  severe  wound  received  by  Col.  Kelly, 
who  arrived  as  the  enemy  were  leaving.  His  wound  was  at 
.first  thought  to  be  mortal,  but  he  has  since  nearly  recovered 
from  its  effects,  and  rendered  the  country  important  service. 
The  loss  of  the  rebels  was  15  killed,  and  a  large  number 
wounded.  The  following  is  an  accurate  description  of  the 
engagement  : — 

"The  attacking  party  consisted  of  two  divisions,  the  first 
comprising  the  1st  Virginia  and  part  of  the  16th  Ohio  and  7th 
Indiana  regiments,  under  Colonel  Kelly,  and  the  other  the  9th 
Indiana  and  14th  Ohio  regiments,  under  Col.  Lauder,  of  wagon 
road  celebrity.  Col.  Kelly's  division  moved  east  by  railroad 
to  Thornton,  and  thence  marched  to  Philippi,  twenty-two 
miles.  The  Indiana  regiment  moved  to  Webster,  where  it 
was  joined  by  the  Ohio  regiment,  and  marched  on  Philippi, 
twelve  miles.  Both  divisions  toiled  along  all  night  through 
darkness  and  storm,  soft  earth  yielding  to  their  feet,  until  the 
gray-dawn  found  them  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  enemy. 

"Colonel  Lander  reports  that  he  arrived  on  the  hill  across 
the  river  below  Philippi,  and  commanded  the  town  before  day- 
light. He  prepared  to  open  on  the  rebels  at  the  appointed 
time,  four  o'clock,  when  Col.  Kelly  was  to  attack  them  in  the 
rear  and  cut  off  their  retreat.  Colonel  Lander  assailed  them 
in  front,  but  Colonel  Kelly's  division  was  behind  time,  owing 
to  the  terrible  fatigue  of  the  forced  march,  and  being  misled 
by  guides. 
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"When  the  day  began  to  dawn  on  Colonel  Lander's  impa- 
tient forces,  it  discovered  to  them  the  camp  below,  in  a  state 
of  commotioD,  and  evidently  in  great  alarm  and  preparing  for 
fight.  Fearing  the  rascals,  now  almost  in  his  grasp,  should 
escape  without  smelling  powder,  he  ordered  the  artillery  to 
begin  the  attack  at  a  quarter  past  four.  Four  guns  were 
unlimbered,  and  dropped  the  first  messages  of  terror  into  the 
rebel  camp. 

"Simultaneously  with  the  roar  of  the  first  gun,  Colonel 
Kelly  and  command  came  in  sight  across  the  river,  below  the 
camp,  and  rushed  forward  in  its  direction.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  battery,  having  got  accurate  ranges,  played  upon  the  camp 
with  marked  effect,  tearing  through  the  tents  and  houses  at  a 
fearful  rate.  The  enemy  scattered  like  rats  from  a  burning 
barn,  after  firing  a  random  volley,  which  did  no  damage. 
Kelly's  command  was  close  after  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
Lander's  force  came  marching  down  the  hill,  yelling  like 
Indians.  After  chasing  them  a  few  miles,  the  already  ex- 
hausted men  returned  to  the  evacuated  camp. 

"Colonel  Kelly,  who  with  bravery  amounting  to  rashness, 
was  foremost  from  the  first  to  last,  was  rallying  his  men  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  town,  the  enemy  all  having  apparently 
fled,  when  he  fell  by  a  shot  from  a  concealed  foe.  The  at- 
tempted assassin  was  an  assistant  quartermaster  named  Sims, 
who  was  immediately  seized. 

"The  rebels  left  behind  them  forty  horses,  all  the  provisions 
and  camp  equipage,  many  handsome  uniforms,  and  4G0  rifles." 
The  military  operations  in  Western  Virginia,  have  par- 
taken more  of  the  "rough  and  ready,"  than  the  "wait  and 
get  ready"  spirit,  and  have  produced  their  legitimate  results 
— the  utter  rout  and  discomfiture  of  the  enemy.  There  was 
also  another  powerful  element  of  success,  which  has  not 
been  sufficiently  considered,  in  estimating  the  general  disad- 
vantage under  which  the  north    has  labored  in  prosecuting 
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this  contest.  In  Western  Virginia,  the  population  was  gen- 
erally loyal,  and  gave  as  much  aid  to  the  friends  as  to  the 
enemies  of  the  country — resulting  in  the  prompt  and  easy 
expulsion  of  the  latter. 

The  battle  at  Philippi  was  the  opening  of  a  series  of  suc- 
cessful military  movements,  which  effectually  relieved  that 
part  of  the  State  from  the  further  presence  of  the  rebels, 
except  the  marauding  guerilla  bands. 

After  that  battle,  our  forces  advanced  to  Cumberland,  on 
me  easterly  slope  of  the  Allegany  Mountains.  Amongst  the 
forces  sent  to  that  point  was  a  regiment  of  Indiana  Zouaves, 
—  11th  Indiana — commanded  by  Col.,  afterwards  Major  Gen- 
eral Wallace,  who  bore  upon  their  banner  "Remember  Buena 
Vista"  —  a  motto  implying  that  they  meant  to  wipe  out  the 
disgrace  which  the  State  had  suffered  from  the  shameful  re- 
treat of  one  of  its  regiments  from  that  memorable  field,  dur- 
ing the  Mexican  war.  Col.  Wallace,  learning  that  the  enemy 
had  concentrated  quite  a  force  at  Romney,  about  fifty  miles 
distant,  resolved  to  disperse  them  ;  and  accordingly  started  on 
the  11th  of  June,  with  600  men,  on  that  expedition.  Twenty- 
eight  miles  of  the  distance  was  accomplished  by  rail  road, 
leaving  a  march  of  twenty-two  miles.  He  reached  the  vicinity 
of  Romney  at  8  o'clock,  on  the  following  morning,  and  at 
once  made  dispositions  for  the  attack.  The  rebel  force  was 
fully  twice  his  own,  yet  they  offered  but  slight  resistance,  and 
soon  fled  in  confusion. 

The  following  is  a  spirited  account  of  the  affair  : — 

"The  Zouaves  carried  nothing  but  their  rifles  and  cartridge- 
boxes,  and  started  at  midnight,  with  the  intention  of  taking 
their  breakfast  at  Romney.  The  road  winds  through  the 
mountains  and  is  full  of  narrow  passes,  where  a  small  number 
of  determined  men  might  have  stopped  their  progress,  or  cut 
off  their  retreat.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  send  scout- 
ing parties  in  advance,  and  march  with  caution. 
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"Colonel  Wallace  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Romney 
about  eight  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  was  not  surprised  to  find  that 
the  enemy  had  got  the  alarm,  there  having  been  time  enough 
for  horsemen  to  give  warning.  Picket  guards  had  been  placed 
on  the  heights  commanding  the  road,  at  a  distance  of  about 
one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town.  These  fired  their  pieces 
at  the  advance  of  the  Zouaves,  and  as  the  fire  was  promptly 
and  effectually  returned,  they  immediately  and  gallantly 
withdrew,  losing  one  man  killed  and  getting  a  large  fright. 
Romney  is  situated  on  a  bluff,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Potomac,  and  contains  about  one  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  Secessionists,  according  to  the  account  of  the  citizens, 
numbered  1200  men.  On  approaching  the  bridge  over  the 
Potomac,  Colonel  Wallace  noticed  a  cannon  placed  on  an 
eminence  in  front  of  the  town,  commanding  the  road  and 
bridge.  He  therefore  ordered  the  Zouaves  to  cross  in  com- 
panies, at  a  short  distance  apart.  Immediately  beyond  the 
bridge  stands  a  large  brick  house,  the  residence  of  Colonel 
Gibson,  and  from  here  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  on  the  advanc- 
ing companies,  which  was  returned  with  a  hearty  good  will, 
and  induced  the  members  of  the  F.  F.  V.'s  to  evacuate  the 
premises  in  a  great  hurry,  leaving  an  excellent  breakfast  and 
a  choice  variety  of  wines  and  liquors  at  the  mercy  of  the 
invading  hordes.  The  battery  on  the  hill  awaited  the  coming 
of  the  Zouaves  with  great  gallantry,  but  Col.  Wallace,  not 
taking  the  plain  and  narrow  path  marked  out  for  him,  but 
running  his  men  double  quick  over  the  meadow  under  the 
the  bluff,  with  a  view  to  reach  an  opposite  hill  and  picking  off 
the  brave  artillerists,  they  remounted  the  howitzer  and  left  in 
disgust. 

"The  battle  continued  in  the  same  style  into  town,  the  hot- 
blooded  Southerners  firing  from  dark  corners,  and  running. 
Their  nerves  not  being  very  steady  so  early  in  the  morning, 
only  one  Zouave  was  struck.     His  comrades,  seeing  the  blood 
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on  his  breast,  gathered  around  him  in  alarm,  but  when,  after 
investigating  the  damage,  he  swore  terrible  vengeance  to  the 
infernal  fellows  for  tearing  his  suspenders  all  to  pieces,  he  was 
considered  in  no  immediate  danger.  The  ball  had  struck  the 
buckle  of  his  suspenders,  and  glanced  off. 

"The  Zouaves  entered  Koinney  at  half-past  eight  o'clock 
A.  M.,  in  time  to  partake  of  the  breakfast  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  rebels.  They  captured  one  Major,  ten  horses, 
tents,  medical  chests,  camp  utensils,  two  flags,  eight  or  ten 
rifles,  and  a  number  of  uniforms.  They  occupied  the  place 
until  11  o'clock,  spending  the  time  in  missionary  efforts,  by 
convincing  the  women  (fifty  of  whom  were  found  locked  in 
one  house)  that  they  were  civilized  beings.  At  the  house  of 
Colonel  Gibson,  whence  the  heaviest  fire  came,  the  silver  ware 
was  on  the  breakfast-table,  none  of  which  was  touched.  One 
Zouave  found  a  valuable  gold  watch  in  the  house,  and  imme- 
diately took  out  a  piece  of  paper  and  addressed  a  note  to  the 
proprietor,  assuring  him  that  the  Zouaves  did  not  come  to 
steal  and  commit  outrages,  as  had  been  reported.  At  eleven 
o'clock,  after  taking  dinner,  they  commenced  their  return,  and 
arrived  at  New  Creek  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  were 
conveyed  back  by  rail  road,  reaching  camp  by  day-break, 
having  ridden  upwards  of  fifty  miles  by  rail,  marched  forty- 
five  on  foot,  and  fought  a  battle,  all  without  sleep,  and  in  a 
little  over  twenty-four  hours." 

The  next  important  military  operation  in  Western  Virginia, 
occurred  on  the  11th  day  of  July,  at  Rich  Mountain,  seven 
miles  from  Buckannon,  on  the  road  to  Stanton.  It  resulted 
in  the  complete  rout  of  the  rebel  force.  This  success  was 
the  result  of  a  combined  series  of  movements,  projected  by 
Gen.  McClellan,  to  cut  off  the  retreat,  and  secure  the  capture 
of  the  rebel  force  in  that  quarter.  His  plans  were,  for  the 
most  part,  executed  with  admirable  success  by  those  under 
his  command. 
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The  rebels,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Pegram,  were  dis- 
covered by  the  scouts  of  Gen.  McClellan,  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th  of  July,  occupying  a  strongly  entrenched  camp,  on 
the  western  slopes  of  Rich  Mountain,  about  two  miles  west  of 
Beverly.  Their  principal  camp  was  at  Laurel  Hill.  Gen. 
McClellan  ordered  Col.  Rosecrans,  to  advance  by  a  circuitous 
route,  upon  the  forces  of  Col.  Pegram,  with  1,600  men,  while 
he,  with  the  main  division,  advanced  upon  the  enemy  at 
Laurel  Hill.  Col.  Rosecrans'  movements,  though  intended  to 
have  been  a  surprise,  were  nevertheless  discovered  by  the 
enemy,  and  his  long  and  wearisome  detour,  was  therefore  use- 
less, as  a  surprise  to  the  enemy.  They  had  made  every  prep- 
aration to  receive  him.  He  advanced,  nevertheless,  to  the 
attack  with  great  vigor  ;  and  after  an  action  of  forty  minutes, 
the  enemy  fled  in  great  consternation.  All  their  cannon,  sup- 
plies and  equipments,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  They 
lost  about  150  killed,  and  over  300  wounded  and  prisoners. 
About  600  of  those  that  escaped  immediate  capture,  subse- 
quently returned  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners.  Union 
loss  11  killed,  35  wounded.  The  particulars  of  this  impor- 
tant contest  are  thus  detailed  : 

"The  enemy  were  strongly  intrenched  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  on  the  west  side.  They  had  rolled  whole  trees 
from  the  mountain  side,  and  lapped  them  together,  filling  in 
with  stones  and  earth,  from  a  trench  outside.  General  McClel- 
lan, after  reconnoitering  their  position,  sent  Colonel  Rose- 
crans with  the  8th,  10th,  and  15th  Indiana  regiments,  the 
19th  Ohio  and  the  Cincinnati  cavalry,  to  get  in  their  rear. 
I  went  with  him  as  guide.  We  started  about  day-light,  having 
first  taken  something  to  eat,  (but  got  nothing  more  until  six 
o'clock  next  night,  when  some  of  them  got  a  little  beef,)  and 
turned  into  the  woods  on  our  right.  I  led,  accompanied  by 
Colonel  Lander,  through  a  pathless  route  in  the  woods,  by 
which  I  had  made  my  escape  about  four  weeks  before.     We 
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pushed  along  through  the  bushes,  laurels  and  rocks,  followed 
by  the  whole  division  in  perfect  silence.  The  bushes  wetted 
us  thoroughly,  and  it  was  very  cold.  Our  circuit  was  about 
five  miles.  About  noon  we  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
near  my  father's  farm.  It  was  not  intended  that  the  enemy 
should  know  of  our  movements  ;  but  a  dragoon,  with  de- 
spatches from  Gen.  McClellan,  who  was  sent  after  us,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  they  thus  found  out  our  move- 
ments. They  immediately  despatched  2,500  men  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  with  three  cannon.  They  intrenched 
themselves  with  earth-works  on  my  father's  farm,  just  where 
we  were  to  come  into  the  road.  We  did  not  know  they  were 
there  until  we  came  on  their  pickets,  and  their  cannon  opened 
fire  upon  us.  We  were  then  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  house,  and  skirmishing  began.  I  left  the  advance  and 
went  into  the  main  body  of  the  army.  I  had  no  arms  of  any 
kind.  The  rain  began  pouring  down  in  torrents,  while  the 
enemy  fired  his  cannon,  cutting  off  the  tree-tops  over  our 
heads.  They  fired  rapidly.  I  thought  from  the  firing, 
they  had  25  or  30  pieces.  We  had  no  cannon  with  us. 
Our  boys  stood  still  in  the  rain  about  half  an  hour.  The  8th 
and  10th  then  led  off,  bearing  to  the  left  of  our  position. 
The  bushes  were  so  thick  we  could  not  see  out,  nor  could  the 
enemy  see  us.  The  enemy's  musket  balls  could  not  reach  us. 
Our  boys,  keeping  up  a  fire,  got  down  within  sight  and  then 
pretended  to  run,  but  they  only  fell  down  in  the  bushes  and 
behind  rocks.  This  drew  the  enemy  from  their  intrench- 
ments,  when  our  boys  let  into  them  with  their  Enfield  and 
Minie  rifles,  and  I  never  heard  such  screaming  in  my  life.  The 
19th  in  the  meantime  advanced  to  a  fence  in  a  line  with  the 
breast-works,  and  fired  one  round.  The  whole  earth  seemed 
to  shake.  They  then  gave  the  Indiana  boys  a  tremendous 
cheer,  and  the  enemy  broke  from  their  intrenchments  in  every 
way   they   could.     The   Indiana   boys   had   previously   been 
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ordered  to  fix  bayonets.  We  could  hear  the  rattle  of  the 
iron  very  plainly  as  the  order  was  obeyed.  Charge  bayonets 
was  then  ordered,  and.  away  went  our  boys  after  the  enemy. 
One  man  alone  stood  his  ground,  and  fired  a  cannon,  until 
shot  by  a  revolver.  A  general  race  for  about  three  hundred 
yards  followed  through  the  bush,  when  our  men  were  recalled 
and  re-formed  in  line  of  battle.,  to  receive  the  enemy  from  the 
intrenchments  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  as  we  supposed 
.  they  would  certainly  attack  us  from  that  point  ;  but  it  seems 
as  soon  as  they  no  longer  heard  the  firing  of  the  cannon,  they 
gave  up  all  for  lost.  They  then  deserted  their  works  and  took 
off  whatever  way  they  could.  A  re-enforcement,  which  was 
also  coming  from  Beverly  to  the  aid  of  the  2,500,  retreated 
for  the  same  reason.  We  took  all  their  wagons,  tents,  provis- 
ions, stores,  and  cannon,  many  guns  which  they  left,  many 
horses,  mules,  &c.  In  short,  we  got  everything  they  had,  as 
they  took  nothing  but  such  horses  as  they  were  on.  We 
found  several  of  these  in  the  woods.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
five,  of  the  enemy  were  buried  before  I  left.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  shot  in  the  head,  and  hard  to  be  recognized. 
Some  six  hundred,  who  had  managed  to  get  down  to  the  river 
at  Caplinger's,  finding  no  chance  of  escape,  sent  a  flag  of 
truce,  and  on  Saturday  morning  they  were  escorted  into  Bev- 
erly by  the  Chicago  cavalry,  which  had  been  sent  after  them, 
General  McClellan  having  in  the  meantime  gone  on  there 
with  his  main  column." 

The  rebel  General  Garnett,  retreated  from  Laurel  Hill,  and 
attempted  to  escape  to  St.  George.  Gen.  McClellan  had,  how- 
ever, so  disposed  his  forces  as  to  prevent  this.  A  detachment 
under  Capt.  Benham  pursued  the  retreating  enemy,  and,  being 
joined  by  Gen.  Morris'  division,  the  combined  forces  overtook 
Gen.  Garnett  at  Carrack's  Ford.  Here  ensued  a  sharp  action, 
which  resulted  in  the  total  rout  of  the  enemy,  and  was  a 
fitting  sequel  to  the  fight  at  Rich  Mountain. 
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It  was  expected  that  the  scattered  fugitives  would  be  met 
and  captured  by  Gen.  Hill,  before  they  could  cross  the  moun- 
tains ;  but  owing  to  some  unexplained  cause,  this  was  not 
done,  and  they  made  good  their  escape.  The  following  de- 
scription of  the  particulars  of  this  engagement  possesses  per- 
manent interest  : 

"Gen.  Morris'  command  entered  the  camp  at  Laurel 
Hill  at  10  a.  m.  on  Friday,  the  12th,  and  at  11  o'clock 
the  14th  Ohio  and  7th  and  9th  Indiana  regiments  started  on 
in  pursuit.  The  command  pushed  on  about  two  miles  south 
of  Leedsville  that  night,  and  halted  to  rest  from  11  p.  m.  till 
2  a.  M.  At  that  early  hour  on  Saturday  morning,  the  force 
pushed  forward  in  a  pitiless  rain  storm,  guided  by  the  bag- 
gage, tents,  trunks,  blankets,  haversacks,  knapsacks,  and  even 
clothing,  of  the  flying  enemy.  It  was  found  by  our.  advanced 
guard  that  the  enemy,  in  striking  off  on  the  "Leading  Creek" 
road,  had  felled  trees  across  it  as  they  fled,  to  retard  the  move- 
ment of  our  artillery.  Fortunately,  a  guide  directed  our  men 
into  a  cross-road,  which,  though  extremely  rough,  led  again 
into  the  route  of  the  enemy,  at  some  distance  from  the  Bev- 
erly road,  and  this  road  for  that  distance  was  unobstructed. 
Reaching  the  enemy's  track  again,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
keep  relays  of  axe  men  at  work  in  advance  to  clear  the  road, 
and  yet,  in  the  face  of  the  terrible  storm,  our  gallant  men 
literally  cut  their  way  through,-  handling  their  axes  like  heroes, 
and  gaining  on  the  enemy  sensibly  every  hour. 

"The  road  was  a  terribly  rough  one,  and  was  rendered  ex- 
tremely muddy  by  the  rain,  and  the  passage  of  several  thou- 
sand troops  in  front  had  not  improved  its  condition  ;  but 
when  it  was  found  that  the  enemy  had  left  the  turnpike  and 
struck  off  to  the  right  over  a  mere  wood-path,  up  and  down 
the  roughest  hills,  over  rocks,  and  through  a  dense  forest,  hop- 
ing to  discourage  pursuit,  there  was  still  no  flinching.  The 
boys  had  no  time  to  eat  or  rest,  and  thought  nothing  of  such 
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things — they  were  after  the  enemy,  and  with  this  incentive 
and  the  prospect  of  a  fight  ahead,  they  performed  one  of  the 
most  severe  marches  of  the  war  with  an  eager  alacrity  exhil- 
arating to  behold.  This  route  led  across  the  branches  of  the- 
Cheat  River  several  times,  the  men  plunging  through  the 
streams  with  a  dash,  and  hurrying  forward  with  renewed  zeal, 
as  the  articles  thrown  away  along  the  road  began  to  indicate 
that  the  foe  was  so  hard  pushed  that  he  must  soon  endeavor 
to  make  a  stand. 

"At.  the  fourth  ford,  known  as  Carrack's  Ford,  we  caught 
Bight  of  the  enemy.  Some  thirty  or  forty  wagons  were  dis- 
covered in  the  river,  and  at  the  banks  of  the  ford,  apparently 
stuck  fast.  As  our  column  pushed  rapidly  forward  across  a 
level  si>acc,  the  14th  Eegiment,  Colonel  Stedman,  in  front, 
the  ceamsters  called  out  that  they  would  surrender.  The 
position,  however,  looked  so  suspicious  that  the  men  were  dis- 
posed in  proper  order,  and  skirmishers  were  thrown  out  toward 
the  ford,  the  line  moving  down  in  fine  order.  Just  as  our 
advance  was  near  the  stream,  and  only  about  200  yards  from 
a  steep  bluff  rising  on  the  other  side,  an  officer  was  seen  to 
rise  from  the  bushes  and  give  an  order  to  fire,  and  immediately 
a  volley,  coming  from  the  brow  of  the  hill,  followed  by  a  very 
rapidly  delivered  fire  from  their  artillery,  announced  the  fact 
that  the  enemy  had  taken  a  stand  on  his  own  ground.  The 
14th  and  7th  Indiana  formed  under  the  fire,  and  with  the 
utmost  rapidity  began  to  return  it,  our  sharp-shooters  picking 
off  numbers  of  the  enemy,  whose  fire  went  almost  entirely 
over  the  heads  of  our  men,  the  shot  from  three  rifled  guns 
cutting  off  the  trees  from  two  to  four  feet  over  the  heads  of 
the  troops  in  position.  The  14th  Ohio,  being  nearest  the 
ford,  were  almost  exclusively  aimed  at,  and  for  a  while  the 
iron  hail  above  them  was  terrible,  the  roar  of  the  guns  across 
the  river,  the  crashing  of  trees,  shells  bursting,  and  volley 
upon  volley   of  musketry,  making  'war's  fell  music'  for   at 
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least  twenty  minutes.  Yet  the  men  stood  like  stones,  and 
returned  fire  with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  the  best  of  order. 
Not  a  man  flinched.  Meantime,  Burnett's  artillery  came  up 
and  opened,  and,  under  cover  of  their  well-directed  fire,  the 
7th  Indiana  was  directed  to  cross  the  river,  and  climb  the  steep, 
almost  perpendicular  face  of  the  bluff,  on  the  enemy's  right. 
The  order  was  in  process  of  execution,  and  two  companies  had 
nearly  scaled  the  cliff,  when  they  were  ordered  to  return,  and 
Captain  Benham  directed  them  to  take  down  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  under  the  bluff,  and  between,  but  below,  the  fire  of 
both  armies,  and  turn  the  enemy's  right  flank.  No  sooner  said 
than  it  was  undertaken.  Colonel  Duniont  led  his  men  down  the 
stream  so  rapidly,  that  the  enemy  were  unable  to  bring  their 
guns  to  bear  upon  them  until  they  were  concealed  by  the 
smoke,  and  out  of  reach  of  the  depression  of  the  guns  on  the 
bluff.  Meantime,  the  14th  Ohio  and  the  9th  Indiana,  with 
the  artillery,  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  in  front,  until,  with  a  cheer, 
Colonel  Dumont's  men  scaled  the  lower  bank  on  the  enemy's 
right,  and  poured  in  a  volley.  No  sooner  were  our  boys  seen 
coming  over  the  brink  of  the  river  bank  than  the  entire  force 
of  the  enemy,  variously  estimated  at  from  3,000  to  4,000, 
fled  in  the  wildest  confusion. 

"On  came  the  regiments  and  artillery  from  beyond  the 
river,  and  our  whole  force  joined  in  a  hot  pursuit.  After  lead- 
ing along  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  road  again  crosses  the 
^tream,  and  at  this  point  General  Garnett  endeavored  vainly 
to  stop  his  routed  troops  and  rally  them  around  him.  Major 
Gordon,  of  the  7th  Indiana,  leading  the  advance,  reached  the 
bank  in  pursuit,  among  the  first,  and,  discovering  a  point 
from  which  fire  could  be  effectively  delivered,  called  up  Capt. 
Ferry's  company  of  his  regiment,  and  ordered  them  to  fire. 
Garnett  stood  near  the  river  bank,  and  fell,  shot  through  the 
heart.  A  Georgia  boy  was  the  only  one  who  fell  near  him. 
The  panic-stricken  forces  of  the  enemy  abandoned  the  dead 
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body  of  the  general,  and  fled  up  the  hill  in  utter  rout.  They 
were  pursued  about  two  miles,  when  our  exhausted  men  were 
recalled." 

Gen.  McClellan  laconcically  reported  these  brilliant  events 
in  the  following  manner  to  Assistant  Adjutant  Gen,  Town- 
send  : — 

"General  Garnett  and  his  forces  have  been  routed  and  his 
baggage  and  one  gun  taken.  His  army  is  completely  demoral- 
ized. General  Garnett  was  killed  while  attempting  to  rally 
his  forces  at  Carrack  Ford,  near  St.  George.  We  have  com- 
pletely annihilated  the  enemy  in  Western  Virginia.  Our 
loss  is  but  thirteen  killed,  and  not  more  than  forty  wounded, 
while  the  enemy's  loss  is  not  far  from  two  hundred  killed,  and 
the  number  of  prisoners  we  have  taken  will  amount  to  at 
least  one  thousand.  We  have  captured  seven  of  the  enemy's 
guns  in  all.  A  portion  of  Garnett' s  forces  retreated,  but  I 
look  for  their  capture  by  General  Hill,  who  is  in  hot  pursuit. 
The  troops  that  Garnett  had  under  his  command  are  said  to 
be  the  crack  regiment  of  Eastern  Virginia,  aided  by  Georgians, 
Tennesseeans  and  Carolinians.  Our  success  is  complete,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  secession  is  killed  in  this  section  of  the 
country." 

Gen.  McClellan's  address  to  his  soldiers,  after  their  fatigu- 
ing marches,  and  the  successes  which  we  have  recorded,  is,  at 
once,  a  model  of  style,  and  a  deserved  compliment  to  noble 
and  heroic  deeds  : 

"Soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  West  : — I  am  more  than 
satisfied  with  you.  You  have  met  and  annihilated  two  armies, 
commanded  by  educated  and  experienced  soldiers,  intrenched 
in  mountain  fastnesses,  and  fortified  at  their  leisure.  You 
have  taken  five  guns,  twelve  colors,  fifteen  hundred  stand  of 
arms,  one  thousand  prisoners,  including  more  than  40  officers. 
One  of  the  two  commanders  of  the  Rebels  is  a  prisoner,  the 
other  lost  his  life  on  the  field  of  battle.     You  have  killed 
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more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  enemy,  who  has  lost 
all  his  baggage  and  camp  equipage.  All  this  has  been  accom- 
plished with  the  loss  of  twenty  brave  men  killed,  and  sixty 
wounded  on  your  part.  You  have  proved  that  Union  men, 
fighting  for  the  preservation  of  our  Government,  are  more 
than  a  match  for  our  misguided  and  erring  brothers.  More 
than  this,  you  have  shown  mercy  to  the  vanquished.  You 
have  made  long  and  arduous  marches,  with  insufficient  food, 
frequently  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  demand  this  of  you,  feeling  that  I  could  rely 
on  your  endurance,  patriotism,  and  courage.  In  the  future  I 
may  have  still  greater  demands  to  make  upon  you  —  still 
greater  sacrifices  for  you  to  offer.  It  shall  be  my  care  to  pro- 
vide for  you  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  ;  but  I  know  now 
that  by  your  valor  and  endurance  you  will  accomplish  all  that 
is  asked.  Soldiers,  I  have  confidence  in  you,  and  I  trust  you 
have  learned  to  confide  in  me.  Remember  that  discipline  and 
subordination  are  qualities  of  equal  value  with  courage.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  you  have  gained  the  highest  reward  that 
American  troops  can  receive  —  the  thanks  of  Congress  and 
the  applause  of  your  fellow-citizens." 

Ten  days  after  this,  Gen.  McClellan  was  called  to  Washing- 
ton, to  re-organize  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Col.  Rose- 
crans  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brig.  General,  and  placed 
in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio. 
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Having  traced  the  military  operations  in  Western  Virginia, 
until  the  rebels  were  virtually  driven  from  that  section  of  the 
State,  we  now  return  to  the  National  Capital,  to  note  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  to  describe  the  first 
great  battle  of  the  war. 

Up  to  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  the  engagements  of  the  war 
had  been  between  comparatively  small  divisions  of  the  con- 
tending forces.  When  the  large  numbers  in  the  field  are  con- 
sidered, the  engagements,  hitherto,  except  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia, though  exhibiting  rare  cases  of  individual  courage  and 
prowess,  must  be  regarded  rather  as  skirmishes  than  as  deci- 
sive contests.  Their  effect  upon  those  engaged,  was  beneficial 
as  a  means  of  discipline,  but  had  little  influence  upon  the  issue 
of  the  war. 

Hitherto  the  army  of  the  Potomac  had  been  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  preparations.     The  men  had  been  suddenly  raised, 
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were  generally  ignorant  of  military  science  ;  and  much  time 
and  skill  were  requisite  to  convert  them  into  reliable  soldiers. 

The  first  seventy-five  thousand  men  were  unwisely  called  into 
service  for  but  three  months  ;  and  it  was  soon  evident  that 
their  term  of  service  would  expire  before  they  could  be  prop- 
erly armed  and  equipped.  The  President,  therefore,  on  the 
fourth  of  May,*  issued  his  call  for  volunteers  to  serve  for  three 
years,  or  during  the  war. 

The  response  to  this  call  was  at  once  prompt  and  patriotic, 
and  208  regiments  had  been  accepted  under  it  by  the  first  of 
July  following.  Of  this  number,  155  regiments  were  in  ac- 
tive service  at  that  date.  The  total  force  at  the  command  of 
the  Government,  at  this  time,  was  307,875  men,  of  which 
77,875,  were  three  months'  men,  whose  terms  of  enlistment 
would  soon  expire,  leaving  but  230,000  of  three  years'  men. 
Of  these,  42,000  were  of  the  regular  army. 

Much  previous  discipline  was  necessary  before  these  fresh 
levies  could  be  relied  upon  in  involved  and  intricate  contests. 
Officers  and  men  were  alike  inexperienced  and  unskilled.  The 
former  must  learn,  before  they  could  teach.  Nor  was  this  all ; 
arms  and  equipments  for  so  vast  a  force  could  not  be  at  once 
procured,  and  delays  occurred  on  that  account. 

The  loyal  people,  not  properly  appreciating  the  gigantic 
preparations  requisite  for  the  work  in  hand,  were  exceedingly 
impatient  of  delay,  and  anxious  for  prompt  and  effective  dem- 
onstrations upon  the  enemy.  He  had  long  hovered  near  and 
menaced  the  Capital ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  wish 
should  be  general,  to  relieve  ourselves  from  the  disgrace  of  his 
immediate  presence.  Much  complaint  was  therefore  made  of 
the  inactivity  of  the  army,  and  its  advance  was  often  and 
earnestly  demanded. 

The  army  of  the  Potomac  at  this  time,  comprised  three 
principal  divisions,  namely :  That  in  the  city,  commanded 
by  Gen.  Mansfield,  that  of  Gen.  McDowell,  whose  left  exten- 
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<itad  to  Alexandria,  and  his  right,  on  either  side  of  the  Po- 
tomac, toward  the  left  of  Gen.  Patterson,  who  commanded  a 
division  in  the  vicinity  of  Williamsport  and  Martinsburgh. 

The  rebel  forces,  under  Gen.  Beauregard,  were  at  Manas- 
sas Junction,  and  its  neighborhood,  and  he  states  their  num- 
ber, on  the  20th  of  July,  at  21,833  men,  and  on  the  21st,  at 
27,000  men. 

The  rebel  Gen.  Johnson  was  confronting  Gen.  Patterson, 
near  Martinsburgh. 

The  plan  had  been  to  attack  the  forces  of  Gen.  Beau- 
regard, at  Manassas,  with  the  army  in  front  of  Washington, 
while  Gen.  Patterson  should  watch  and  detain  Gen.  Johnson. 

The  order  for  the  advance  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  was 
issued  on  the  8th  of  July;  but  a  delay  of  eight  days  occurred, 
before  a  sufficient  number  of  horses  could  be  procured,  for 
the  artillery  and  transportation  trains, — a  deficiency  indicating 
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much  lack  of  energy  and  system,  in  the  previous  prepara- 
tions for  the  advance.  It  was  not  until  the  15th  day  of 
July,  that  the  final  arrangements  for  the  advance  were  so  far 
completed,  that  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  ordered  to  move 
from  its  camps  opposite  the  city  of  Washington,  in  five 
divisions. 

The  first  Division,  was  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  Daniel 
Tyler. 

The  second  Division,  by  Col.  David  Hunter. 

The  third  Division,  by  Col.  S.  P.  Heiutzelman. 

Tlie  fourth  Division — Reserves — by  Brig.  Gen.  T.  Runyan. 

The  fifth  Division,  by  Col.  Dixon  S.  Miles. 

The  aggregate  force  thus  moved  forward,  comprised  about 
55,000  men,  although  but  18,000  of  these  crossed  Bull  Run, 
and  engaged  in  the  fight  of  the  21st.  The  enemy  in  front  occu- 
pied various  positions,  including  Fairfax  Court  House,  twelve 
miles  from  the  Potomac,  Centreville,  ten  miles  beyond,  Bull  Run, 
four  miles  from  Centreville,  and  Manassas  Junction,  about  seven 
miles  from  Centreville.  All  those  forces  were  in  the  fight, 
besides  the  heavy  re- enforcements  of  Johnson  ;  and  numbered, 
according  to  Beauregard's  own  showing,  over  27,000  men, 
while  the  entire  force  we  had  engaged,  was  but  18,000  men. 

Our  forces  advanced  over  four  different  roads — Gen  Tyler's 
Division  over  the  Georgetown  road — Col.  Hunter,  the  Lees- 
burg  and  Centreville  route — and  the  remaining  forces  over  the 
Little  River  Turnpike,  and  the  Old  Braddock  road. 

The  movements  of  the  troops  were  necessarily  slow  and  cau- 
tious, for  the  enemy  had  obstructed  the  roads,  aria  fortified 
various  positions,  at  which  we  expected  resistance  to  be  made. 
For  three  miles  before  reaching  Fairfax  Court  House,  the  route 
was  barricaded  by  fallen  trees,  and  here  an  encounter  had  been 
looked  for.  But  those  obstructions  were  removed,  or  roads 
made  around  them ;  and  the  army  advanced  without  opposi- 
tion, the  enemy  retreating  as  our  forces  advanced.  On  re- 
16 
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treating,  they  left  in  their  camps,  numerous  supplies,  which 
they  might  have  removed,  and  which  was  intended  to  disguise 
the  plan  and  point  of  their  main  defense. 

Gen.  Tyler's  Division  encamped  at  Vienna,  on  the  evening 
of  the  first  day,  and  resumed  its  march  at  5  o'clock  on  the 
fellowing  morning — the  other  Divisions  also  advancing.  No 
important  opposition  being  made,  they  gradually  concentrated 
in  the  vicinity  of  Centreville.  Gen.  Tyler,  on  the  18th,  made, 
with  a  small  force,  a  partial  reconnoissance  of  the  Bull  Eun 
Valley,  some  three  miles  from  Centreville,  and  soon  after  a  re- 
connoissance in  force,  with  his  4th  brigade,  Ayer's  Battery,  and 
four  companies  of  cavalry.  He  advanced  on  the  road  from  Cen- 
treville to  Manassas,  towards  the  crossing  of  the  Bull  Run,  at 
Blackburn's  Ford,  about  two  miles,  when,  on  coming  to  an  open- 
ing in  the  timber,  he  discovered  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy. 
Ayer's  Battery  was  placed  in  position,  and  opened  fire  on  the 
foe,  but  it  was  very  soon  replied  to  by  a  battery  of  the  enemy 
down  the  road,  hitherto  undiscovered.  A  spirited  exchange 
of  shot  was  maintained  for  a  short  time,  when  the  enemy 
withdrew  to  the  woods.  Skirmishers  were  then  deployed  on 
the  left  of  the  road,  and  ordered  to  scour  the  woods  ;  be- 
tween whom  and  the  enemy  a  lively  exchange  of  shots  was 
soon  heard,  followed  by  volleys,  from  heavy  bodies  of  men. 
The  three  remaining  regiments,  comprising  the  whole  force  at 
hand,  were  then  ordered  forward,  and  drawn  up  in  front,  and 
at  the  right  of  the  woods.  Additional  skirmishers  were  sent 
into  the  timber,  and  two  howitzers  put  in  position  to  rake  the 
enemy's  position,  and  which  threw  among  them  shot  and  shell. 
This  caused  a  hearty  response  from  the  enemy  in  their  covert, 
upon  our  troops  in  the  opening  ;  and  heavy  volleys  were  rap- 
idly discharged  at  them.  Grape  and  canister  were  also  thrown 
toward  them  from  a  battery. 

This  unexpected  development  of  the  enemy's  force  caused 
our  forces  to  retreat  behind  the  cover  of  their  battery.     Here 
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they  were  joined  by  the  3d  brigade,  commanded  by  Col.  Sher- 
man, the  69th  New  York,  Col.  Corcoran  leading.  The  con- 
test was  renewed,  and  continued  for  about  one  hour.  Gen. 
McDowell  then  ordered  a  retreat,  as  the  purpose  of  the  recon- 
noissance  was  accomplished.  Our  loss  in  those  reconnois- 
sances  was  100  killed  and  wounded. 

The  two  following  days  were  employed  in  strengthening  our 
positions,  in  reconnoitering  those  of  the  enemy,  and  in  com- 
pleting dispositions  for  attacking  them. 

Beauregard  clearly  expected  Johnson  to  join  him.  Gen. 
Scott,  on  the  17th,  had  telegraphed  Patterson  to  prevent  this 
He  had  repulsed  Johnson  at  Bunker  Hill  on  the  16th,  and  the 
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latter  fell  back  on  the  following  day  to  Winchester,  and  on  the 
18th  to  Strasburgh,  which  brought  his  forces  in  direct  rail  road 
communication  with  Manassas  Junction.  Patterson,  instead 
of  obeying  orders,  fell  back  to  Charleston.  Johnson  fulfilled 
the  expectation  of  his  commanders.  Patterson  grievously  dis- 
appointed his.  The  latter  thus  excuses  himself,  under  date 
of  Harper's  Ferry,  July  22  : 

"General  Johnson  retreated  to  Winchester,  where  he  had 
thrown  up  extensive  intrenchments,  and  had  a  large  number 
of  heavy  guns.  I  could  have  turned  his  position  and  attacked 
him  in  the  rear,  but  he  had  received  large  re-enforcements  from 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia,  a  total  force  of  over  thirty- 
five  thousand  rebel  troops,  and  five  thousand  Virginia  militia. 
My  force  is  less  than  twenty  thousand  men.  Nineteen  regi- 
ments, whose  term  of  service  was  up,  or  would  be  within  a  week, 
all  refused  to  stay  an  hour  over  their  time,  but  four,  viz  :  two 
Indiana  regiments,  Frank  Jarrett's  (the  eleventh  Pennsyl- 
vania,) and  Owens'  (the  twenty-fourth  Pennsylvania.)  Five 
regiments  have  gone  home.  Two  more  go  to-day,  and  three 
more  to-morrow.  To  avoid  being  cut  off  with  the  remainder, 
I  fell  back  and  occupied  this  place." 

Gen.  McDowell's  army  consisted  largely  of  three  months' 
men,  and  who  would  leave  the  service  between  the  18th  and 
30th  of  July.  This  was  a  very  embarrassing  state  of  things, 
in  the  face  of  an  equal,  or  greater  force,  and  on  the  eve  of  an 
important  battle. 

Gen.  McDowell,  in  his  official  report,  thus  sums  up  the 
orders  for  the  movements  of  the  various  divisions  : 

"On  Friday  night  a  train  of  subsistence  arrived,   and  on 

*  Major  General  Charles  W.  Sanford,  second  in  command  under  General  Pat 
terson,  testified  before  the  Committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  that  the  ser- 
vices of  none  of  the  troops  had  expired  when  Patterson  fell  back  ;  that  John- 
ston's force,  instead  of  being  35,000,  did  not  exceed  22,000  men,  and  that  it  was 
his  firm  conviction,  with  a  proper  disposition  and  use  of  his  forces,  that  Patter- 
son could  easily  have  prevented  Johnston  from  joining  Beauregard. 
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Saturday  its  contents  were  ordered  to  be  issued  to  the  com- 
mand, and  the  men  required  to  have  three  days'  rations  in 
their  haversacks.  On  Saturday,  orders  were  issued  for  the 
available  force  to  march.  As  reported  to  you  in  my  letter  of 
the  19th  ultimo,  my  personal  reconnoissance  of  the  roads  to 
the  South  had  shown  that  it  was  not  practicable  to  carry  out 
the  original  plan  of  turning  the  enemy's  position  ou  his  right. 
The  affair  of  the  18th,  at  Blackburn's  Ford,  showed  he  was 
too  strong  at  that  point  for  us  to  force  a  passage  there  with- 
out great  loss,  and  if  we  did,  that  it  would  bring  us  in  front 
of  his  strong  position  at  Manassas,  which  was  not  desired. 
Our  information  was,  that  the  Stone  Bridge,  over  which  the 
Warrenton  road  crossed  Bull  Kun,  to  the  west  of  Centre- 
ville,  was  defended  by  a  battery  in  position,  and  the  road  on 
his  side  of  the  stream  impeded  by  a  heavy  abatis.  The  alter- 
native was,  therefore,  to  turn  the  extreme  left  of  his  position. 
.Reliable  information  was  obtained  of  an  undefended  ford 
about  three  miles  above  the  bridge,  there  being  another  ford 
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between  it  and  the  bridge,  which  was  defended.  It  was 
therefore  determined  to  take  the  road  to  the  upper  ford,  and 
after  crossing,  to  get  behind  the  forces  guarding  the  lower 
ford  and  the  bridge,  and  after  occupying  the  Warrenton  road 
west  of  the  bridge,  to  send  out  a  force  to  destroy  the  rail 
road  at  or  near  Gainesville,  and  thus  break  up  the  communi- 
cation between  the  enemy's  forces  at  Manassas  and  those  in 
the  valley  of  Virginia,  before  Winchester,  which  had  been 
held  in  check  by  Major  General  Patterson. 

"Brigadier  General  Tyler  was  directed  to  move  with  three 
of  his  brigades  on  the  Warrenton  road,  and  commence  can- 
nonading the  enemy's  batteries,  while  Hunter's  division,  mov- 
ing after  him,  should,  after  passing  a  little  stream  called  Cub 
Run,  turn  to  the  right  and  north,  and  move  around  to  the 
upper  ford,  and  there  turn  south  and  get  behind  the  enemy. 
Colonel  Heintzelman's  division  was  to  follow  Hunter's  as  far 
as  the  turning-off  place  to  the  lower  ford,  where  he  was  to 
cross  after  the  enemy  should  have  been  driven  out  by  Hunter's 
division  ;  the  fifth  division  (Miles')  to  be  in  reserve  on  the 
Centreville  ridge. 

"I  had  felt  anxious  about  the  road  from  Manassas  by 
Blackburn's  Ford  to  Centreville,  along  the  ridge,  fearing  that 
whilst  we  should  be  in  force  to  the  front,  and  endeavoring  to 
turn  the  enemy's  position,  we  ourselves  should  be  turned  by 
him  by  this  road  ;  for  if  he  should  once  obtain  possession  of 
this  ridge,  which  overlooks  all  the  country  to  the  west  to  the 
foot  of  the  spurs  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  we  should  have  been 
irretrievably  cut  off  and  destroyed.  I  had,  therefore,  directed 
this  point  to  be  held  in  force,  and  sent  an  engineer  to  extem- 
porize some  field-works  to  strengthen  the  position. 

"The  fourth  division  (Runyon's)  had  not  been  brought  to 
the  front  further  than  to  guard  our  communications  by  way  of 
Vienna  and  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  rail  road.  His  advan- 
ced regiment  was  about  seven  miles  in  the  rear  of  Centreville 
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"The  divisions  were  ordered  to  march  at  half-past  two 
o'clock  a.  m.,  so  as  to  arrive  on  the  ground  early  in  the  day, 
and  thus  avoid  the  heat  which  is  to  be  expected  at  this 
season.  There  was  delay  in  the  first  division  getting  out  of 
its  camp  on  the  road,  and  the  other  divisions  were,  in  conse- 
quence, between  two  and  three  hours  behind  the  time  ap- 
pointed—  a  great  misfortune,  as  events  turned  out.  The 
wood  road  leading  from  the  Warrenton  turnpike  to  the  upper 
ford  was  much  longer  than  we  counted  upon,  the  general 
direction  of  the  stream  being  oblique  to  the  road,  and  we 
having  the  obtuse  angle  on  our  side." 

Gen.  McDowell  expected  to  meet  the  main  force  of  the 
enemy,  not  at  Bull  Run,  but  at  Manassas,  some  three  miles 
beyond,  and  where  he  believed  were  their  main  defensive 
works.  He  knew  they  had  a  battery  at  the  crossing  of  Bull 
Run,  and  that  its  passage  would  be  disputed,  but  the  prin- 
cipal resistance  was  looked  for  at  Manassas.  The  position 
near  Bull  Run  was  so  favorable  for  concealment  in  the  wooded 
slopes,  and  so  carefully  had  the  enemy  hidden  his  'works  and 
forces  there,  that  our  officers  were  deceived. 

At  one-half  past  two  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st, 
Gen.  Tyler's  division,  with  the  exception  of  Richardson's 
brigade,  moved  forward  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  Bull 
Run,  at  the  bridge  on  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  called  the 
"Stone  Bridge."  Col.  Keyes'  brigade  was  detached  about 
two  miles  from  the  Run,  to  watch  the  road  leading  to  Manas- 
sas. The  two  remaining  brigades,  under  command  of  Col's 
Schenck  and  Sherman,  accompanied  by  Ayres  and  Carlisle's 
batteries,  arrived  near  the  bridge  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  position  was  examined  and  proper  dispositions 
made  for  attack,  and  the  signal  gun  indicating  the  fact,  was 
fired  at  one-half  past  six,  from  a  thirty  pound  Parrot  t  gun. 
The  enemy's  battery  consisted  of  eight  six  pounder  guns,  but 
was  too  remote  to  reach  the  position  then  occupied  by  Gen. 
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Tyler.  As  the  plan  was  merely  to  threaten  the  passage  of 
the  bridge,  such  disposition  of  the  forces  and  batteries  was 
made,  as  would  best  effect  that  object,  where  they  were 
ordered  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  divisions  of  Col's  Hunter 
and  Heintzleman,  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  second  division  had  been  so  delayed,  that  it  did  not 
leave  Centerville  until  one  half  past  four,  and  did  not  reach 
the  Bun  until  one-half  past  nine,  at  which  time  the  Confed- 
erate troops  had  concentrated  a  heavy  force  in  front. 

Much  of  our  force  had  already  been  in  line  for  seven  hours, 
were  weary  and  thirsty,  and  a  short  time  was  spent  in  resting 
and  refreshing  the  men,  to  whom,  on  that  intensely  hot  day, 
the  shade  and  the  cooling  drink  were  especially  welcome. 

Meanwhile  the  enemy  continued  to  concentrate  heavy  col- 
umns in  front,  and  on  the  lines  over  which  our  forces  were 
expected  soon  to  advance.  The  column  soon  moved,  the  lead- 
ing brigade  being  Col.  Burnside's,  of  the  second  division, 
which  crossed  at  Dudley's  Spring,  where  the  Kun  was  fordable, 
and  which  is  three  miles  from  the  Stone  Bridge.  The  rattle 
of  musketry  and  the  crash  of  heavy  shot  were  soon  heard, 
indicating  that  the  battle  had  commenced.  The  line  of  our 
advance  was  covered  by  several  batteries  of  the  enemy,  from 
which  a  terrific  shower  of  projectiles  was  poured  upon  our 
troops.  Geo.  Wilkes,  Esq.,  who  was  himself  an  eye  witness, 
thus  graphically  describes  the  incidents  of  the  field  : 

"The  Rhode  Island  cannon  were  the  first  in  position,  and 
opened  with  good  effect,  upon  the  battery  that  was  pepper- 
ing us,  with  heavy  cross-fire  upon  the  left.  The  howitzers 
of  the  71st  were  next  in  play,  and,  between  their  heavy  roar, 
the  muskets  of  the  brigade  replied  with  interest,  to  the  sim- 
ilar salutations  of  the  enemy.  But  the  fire  was  most  galling 
to  us  from  our  exposed  position,  and  among  those  of  the  brig- 
ade who  fell  before  it  was  General  Hunter,  sufficiently  hurt  to 
require  his  removal  from  the  field.     Burnside  lost  his  Irrse  at 
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the  same  time ;  while  the  charger  of  Governor  Sprague  had 
his  entire  head  taken  off  with  a  shell,  as  his  gallant  rider  was 
spurring  him  up  and  down  the  field.  Captains  Hart  and  Ellis,  of 
companies  A  and  G  of  the  7 1st,  were  likewise  wounded  in  this 
fire,  while  bravely  cheering  on  their  men.  "Cornelius,"  the 
faithful  servant  who  had  accompanied  Colonel  Vosburg  from 
New  York,  and  who,  more  lately,  adhered  to  his  successor, 
sank  gently  down  by  the  side  of  Colonel  Martin,  and  died 
from  a  rifle  stroke  just  below  the  chest.  Many  others  fell,  un- 
der that  fearful  hail,  but  the  regiment  sternly  stood  its  ground 
—  such  bold  spirits  as  Captains  Coles  and  Meschutt,  Commis- 
sary Borrowe,  and  Lieutenants  Oakley,  Embler,  Maynard, 
Denyse,  and  others,  giving  cheer,  by  their  staunch  coolness,  to 
the  entire  line.  While  the  regiment  was  thus  standing  under 
fire,  it  came  very  near  being  thrown  into  confusion  by  the 
reckless  conduct  of  Griffin's  West  Point  Battery,  which,  with- 
out any  sort  of  notice,  tore  through  its  line  in  the  rear  at  top 
speed,  in  order  to  take  up  a  position  in  the  front,  and  thus 
actually  cutting  it  in  two.  This  discourtesy,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  sprang,  doubtless,  from  the  contempt  which  the  regulars 
are  rapidly  evincing  for  the  volunteers,  and,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  would  have  justified  the  7lst  in  firing  on  them 
in  retaliation.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  came  doubly  hot  just 
at  this  moment  ;  the  regiment  wavered  slightly  under  it,  and 
threatened  for  an  instant  to  fall  baok.  At  this  critical  mo- 
ment, an  American  flag  suddenly  appeared  within  the  re- 
doubt that  had  done  us  our  greatest  damage,  and  that  still  kept 
up  its  storm.  But,  seeing  the  signal,  an  order  was  given  to  cease 
firing,  as  we  were  shooting  our  friends.  A  further  order  was 
then  made  to  advance  our  colors  to  the  front,  but,  as  it  seemed 
to  be  certain  death  to  stand  exposed  to  the  tornado  which 
Bwept  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  the  color-bearer  naturally 
hesitated  for  a  moment  ;  whereupon  several  of  company  F 
sprang  quickly  forward,  with  tffe  exclamation,  "Give  us  the 
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colors  !"  But  Captain  Coles,  of  company  C,  was  the  fore- 
most in  the  effort,  and  seizing  the  flag,  he  ran  with  it  fully 
fifty  paces  to  the  front,  and  held  it  at  arm's  length,  high  in 
the  air,  and  then  planted  it  into  the  earth.  Its  folds  were 
hailed  in  the  rebel  battery  with  a  demoniac  yell,  and  in  the  next 
instant  the  bright  banner  was  riddled  with  a  shower  of  balls. 
Providentially,  the  gallant  captain  was  untouched. 

"Beholding  that  starry  challenge,  the  Alabama  1st,  which 
had  long  ago  expressed,  in  print,  their  desire  to  meet  the  New 
York  7 1st,  deployed  from  a  wood  upon  the  right,  and  formed 
in  full  force,  to  charge  up  hill  upon  the  flag.  The  71st,  recog- 
nizing them,  answered  the  challenge  with  a  shout,  and,  spring- 
ing forward,  delivered  a  volley  of  musketry,  strengthened  with 
a  dose  of  grape  and  canister.  They  then  charged  down  the 
hill  upon  them  with  tremendous  vigor,  intending  to  take  them 
with  the  bayonet.  But  the  Alabamians  did  not  like  the  war- 
whoop  nor  its  prologue,  so,  after  a  volley  and  a  short  pause, 
they  took  back  to  cover,  leaving  sixty-two  of  their  dead  upon 
the  field.  We  had  a  chance  to  count  them,  for  we  never  af- 
terward lost  the  brow  of  that  hill  till  the  general  conclusion. 
In  turning  from  the  Alabamians,  one  of  their  wounded  drew  his 
pistol,  and,  steadying  it  upon  his  arm,  was  leveling  it  upon  Lieu- 
tenant Oakley,  when  that  gallant  officer,  catching  sight  of  the 
performance,  ran  quickly  forward,  and,  with  his  sword,  ran 
the  rebel  through.  The  howitzers  of  the  7lst  and  Khode 
Island  battery  all  the  while  kept  in  play,  and  in  ten  minutes 
more,  the  rebel  battery  was  silenced. 

"The  enemy's  lair  being  thus  swept  of  its  cannon  and  its 
forces  in  this  quarter,  and  the  enemy  being  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted with  the  strife  and  heat,  Burnside  came  forward  and 
ordered  the  7lst  to  fall  back  into  the  cool  shadow  of  the  wood, 
with  the  remark  that  the  brigade  had  done  its  full  portion  of 
the  day's  work,  and  was  now  entitled  to  refreshment  and  re- 
pose.    The  71st  most  gladly  'obeyed  the  order,  and  left  the 
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field  with  as  much  regularity  as  if  on  dress  parade.  The  cost 
of  the  strife  thus  far  was  seventeen  killed  and  twice  that  num- 
ber wounded,  but  its  consolation  was  the  consciousness  that 
it  had  done  its  duty,  and  made  twice  that  number  of  the  rebels 
bite  the  dust.  Under  that  cool  and  grateful  covert,  congratu- 
lations were  exchanged,  and  compliments  paid  to  those  who 
had  earned  them  most.  Among  them,  the  brave  chaplain 
and  the  gallant  Colonel  Thomasson,  formerly  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Kentucky,  who  had  come  upon  the  field  as  a  vol- 
unteer for  the  occasion,  received  their  share,  and  enjoyed  the 
admiration  of  the  regiment.  Privates  Dustan,  Winthrop, 
Kettletass,  Clarke,  Storer,  Emmett,  Udell,  and  a  large  num- 
ber more  who  had  signalized  themselves,  were  likewise  well 
rewarded. 

"While  the  71st  thus  refreshed  itself,  the  69th,  which,  with 
the  Scotch  regiment,  the  Wisconsin  men  and  the  New  York 
13th,  had  been  wading  through  batteries  since  their  arrival  on 
the  field,  marched  past  in  splendid  order,  their  banners  flying 
as  if  upon  review,  and  their  faces  sternly  set  on  the  advance. 
They  passed  down  the  hill  obliquely  to  the  right,  on  their  road 
to  support  Griffin's  battery,  which  was  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  artillery  of  the  foe.  Though  silent  as  they  passed, 
a  shout  rose  in  a  few  seconds  afterward  from  the  direction  they 
had  taken,  which  every  listener  could  mark  for  theirs ;  and 
the  spiteful  one  which  responded  from  the  rebel  battery  was 
soon  quelled  by  the  volume  of  their  musketry.  Most  promi- 
nent among  them  was  Meagher,  the  Irish  orator,  who  fre- 
quently, during  the  contests  of  that  turbulent  day,  waved  the 
green  banner  of  his  regiment  up  and  down  the  hottest  line  of 
fire. 

"The  Sherman  brigade  has  thus  worked  its  way  deep  into  the 
enemy's  position,  no  part  of  it  doing  better  service  than  the 
2d  Wisconsin  and  the  staunch  13th.  Wherever  they,  or  any 
of  them  had  met  the  foe  on  foot,  they  had  hurled  him  back, 
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and  driven  him  headlong  to  his  cover,  with  disgrace.  Indeed, 
this  superior  prowess  of  the  Northern  rank  and  file  was  the 
feature  of  the  day,  and  in  no  portions  of  the  field,  and  under 
no  circumstances,  could  their  exposed  unsupported  infantry 
stand  for  five  minutes  against  the  dash  and  hardihood  of 
ours." 

"I  must  now  turn  back  to  the  general  progress  of  the  flank- 
ing column,  from  which  the  Burnside  brigade  had  been  the 
first  to  curve  in  to  the  attack.  Porter's  brigade,  which  came 
immediately  in  its  rear  upon  the  march,  passed  further  on, 
and  leveled  itself  against  the  triangle  of  the  enemy,  at  a 
higher  point.  The  brigade  of  Wilcox,  composed  of  the  New 
York  8th,  Michigan  1st,  New  York  38th,  and  the  Fire 
Zouaves,  made  the  widest  flanking  circuit  of  them  all,  and 
consequently  struck  the  enemy's  broadening  bank  of  batteries 
to  the  extreme  right.  The  brigade  of  Franklin  and  Howard, 
comprising  respectively  the  Massachusetts  5th  and  1st  Minne- 
sota, and  the  3d,  4th,  5th  Maine,  and  2d  Vermont,  acted  for 
a  time  as  supporting  forces,  but  soon  became  plunged  in  with 
the  rest,  selecting  each  for  itself,  in  the  general  confusion  and 
want  of  order,  its  series  of  batteries  to  attack,  and  its  isolated 
perils  to  endure. 

"Porter's  brigade  made  the  flank  attack  immediately  to  the 
right  of  the  7lst,  going  into  the  battle  about  11  o'clock, 
(half  an  hour  later  than  the  Burnside  brigade),  and  perform- 
ing its  first  duty  by  driving  the  enemy  out  of  a  piece  of  woods, 
and  pursuing  him,  with  loss,  to  a  heavy  battery  which  had 
partly  raked  the  position  of  the  71st.  The  14th  particularly 
distinguished  itself  in  this  attack,  and  received  its  highest 
ecomiums  from  the  rebel  prisoners,  who  said  wherever  those 
fellows  in  red  breeches  went,  they  strewed  the  earth  with  dead. 
In  one  of  their  charges,  their  standard-bearer  was  shot  down, 
and  their  general  loss  heavy.  Colonel  Wood,  Major  Jordan, 
and  Captain  Butt,  of  the  Engineers,  behaved  with   especial 
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gallantry  ;  and  all  the  rank  and  file  exhibited  the  utmost 
steadiness  and  valor.  The  impetuosity,  however,  which 
chased  the  rebels  to  their  holes,  was  severely  taxed  by  a  scorch- 
ing volley  that  forced  it,  like  all  its  comrades  of  the  day,  to 
fall  back  from  those  terrific  covers,  for  temporary  shelter. 

"They  soon  emerged  again,  however,  and  with  their  entire 
brigade,  in  which  the  8th  and  27th  struggled  to  emulate  the 
14th  in  its  daring,  charged  altogether  on  a  new  battery,  to  the 
left.  The  attack  was  brilliant,  but  staggering  with  fatigue, 
the  poor  fellows  were  forced  to  recoil  from  the  overwhelming 
storm,  losing  again  a  number  of  their  men.  It  was  the  same 
story  on  all  sides — reckless  and  desperate  attacks  on  roaring 
and  blazing  barriers,  with  an  inevitable  recoil  of  the  inade- 
quate and  unsupported  columns.  It  was  noticeable  that  in  all 
these  perfectly  desperate  and  almost  frantic  charges,  there  was 
seldom  any  flanking  or  sustaining  force,  and  generally  an  entire 
absence  of  all  division  orders  when  the  regiments  were  re- 
quired to  fall  back.  Each  Colonel  had  to  hive,  shelter,  and 
manage  his  own  men,  and  to  say  the  truth,  the  rank  and  file, 
but  too  often,  from  the  deplorable  incompetency  of  their  im- 
mediate officers,  were  required  to  do  the  thinking,  the  fighting, 
and  the  manceuvering  for  themselves. 

"Never  was  there  a  great  battle  fought  more  pell-mell  since 
war  began  ;  never  was  valor  so  completely  thrown  away.  In 
fact,  instead  of  being  conducted  upon  its  plan,  or  upon  any 
plan  whatever,  it  became,  through  the  incompetency  of  its 
chiefs  (perhaps  caused  by  their  despair)  a  mere  succession 
of  desultory  fights,  in  which  small  brigades,  isolated  from  all 
general  command,  were  trying  the  hardness  of  their  heads 
against  the  toughness  of  iron  and  deeply  matted  walls. 

"The  Porter  brigade  made  still  another  charge,  but,  unsup- 
ported in  the  effort,  it  was  forced,  after  this  further  useless 
display  of  valor,  to  fall  back  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  rest* 
ing  place  of  the  7th. 
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"We  now  come  to  the  attack  of  the  Wilcox,  or  Fire  Brigade, 
consisting  of  the  1st  Michigan,  38th  New  York,  and  the  far- 
famed  Zouaves.  This  brigade,  as  I  have  before  stated,  made 
the  widest  flank  circuit  of  the  whole,  and  consequently  did 
not  take  up  its  line-of-battle  until  half  an  hour  later  than  the 
brigade  of  Porter,  making  its  actual  arrival  on  the  field  about 
12  o'clock  ;  all  the  worse  for  it,  as  it  gave  it  a  more  weary 
march,  and  (under  the  excitement  of  the  roll  of  battle)  urged 
the  last  two  miles  at  a  most  exhausting  'double  quick,' 
or  run. 

"The  brigade  took  up  its  position  along  a  fence  running  east 
and  west,  with  the  18th  Michigan  occupying  the  extreme  left  ; 
the  Scott  Life  Guard,  or  38th  New  York,  under  Colonel  Ward, 
occupying  the  centre,  supporting  Griffin's  Battery,  and  the 
Zouaves  holding  the  extreme  right.  No  sooner  had  the  brig- 
ade taken  this  position,  than  a  rapid  raking  fire  opened  from  a 
large  battery  on  the  left,  while  a  heavy  shot  from  the  same 
quarter  knocked  over  one  of  Griffin's  guns,  and  killed  five  or 
six  men.  Upon  this  success,  a  body  of  sixty  or  seventy  horse, 
with  the  view  of  taking  advantage  of  the  temporary  confusion 
thus  occasioned  in  our  ranks,  issued  from  the  rear  of  a  small 
clump  of  woods  in  front  of  the  Zouaves,  and,  circling  to  the 
front,  made  an  attempt  to  break  the  ranks  of  the  brigade. 

"The  movement,  however,  was  seen  by  our  men  in  sufficient 
time  to  meet  it,  and  the  entire  of  the  three  regiments  leveled  a 
united  volley  on  its  ranks.  With  the  flash  and  the  discharge, 
every  rider  of  the  troop,  but  five  or  six,  reeled  from  the  saddle 
to  the  earth,  and  the  horses,  such  as  were  not  desperately 
wounded,  madly  ran  away.  One  of  them,  a  fine  fellow,  black 
as  coal,  who  was  not  in  the  least  hurt,  came  tearing  toward 
the  38th,  when  it  was  caught,  and  immediately  mounted  by 
Captain  McQuade. 

"At  this  moment,  Gen.  Heintzelman,  who  already  had  been 
wounded,  rode  up,  and  looking  with  pride  up  and  down  the  face 
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of  the  batallion,  ordered  the  38th  and  the  Zouaves  to  clear  the 
woods  before  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  while  the  1st 
Michigan  took  a  protecting  position  on  the  hill.  The  scene  of 
this  charge  could  be  clearly  observed  from  the  rise  winch  over- 
looked the  battery  that  had  been  silenced  by  the  Rhode 
Island  brigade,  and  all  who  looked  on,  held  their  breath  to  see 
the  11th  and  the  Life  Guard  going  in.  On  receiving  orders, 
they  gave  a  tremendous  shout,  and  moved  forward  at  a  double- 
quick,  but  just  as  they  got  fairly  on  their  way,  an  infernal 
hail  was  turned  loose  upon  them  from  the  battery  that  had 
disabled  Griffin's  gun,  and  the  entire  line  wavered  and  threat- 
ened to  fall  back.  The  most  tremendous  efforts  were,  at  this 
juncture,  made  by  Colonels  Ward  and  Farnham  to  steady  the 
men,  and  poor  McQuade,  who  rode,  cheering  up  and  down  on 
his  new  found  horse,  was  particularly  prominent  in  thus  in- 
spiriting the  38th.  Alas,  while  thus  gallantly  employed,  his 
evil  fortune  triumphed,  and  he  reeled  to  the  earth  in  the 
midst  of  his  task,  struck  mortally  in  the  breast  with  a  piece 
of  shell.  The  sight  of  the  loss  of  this  favorite  officer,  and 
the  auxiliary  efforts  of  Farnsworth,  Brady  and  Potter,  of  the 
Life  Guard,  and  of  Captains  Jack  Wilday,  Leverich,  Murphy, 
and  others  of  the  Zouaves,  steadied  the  line  again,  and  with 
another  whoop,  the  red  shirts  and  the  Life  Guard  rushed  into 
the  wood.  They  were  not  long  in  finding  what  they  sought, 
for,  in  grim  array,  there  stood  the  Alabamians  and  Mississip- 
pians  in  full  force,  their  line  resting  on  a  barn  and  their  right 
supported  by  a  brace  of  cannon.  As  the  11th  and  38th  ap- 
proached, the  rebels  opened  a  severe  and  well  directed  volley, 
which  our  people,  pausing  to  fire,  instantly  returned.  Two 
or  three  line  exchanges  were  then  heard  within  the  covert  ; 
the  smoke  rose  densely  through  the  interstices  of  the  wood, 
and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  Zouaves  and  the  38th  could  be 
seen  pouring  forth,  in  considerable  disorder,  unable  to  with- 
stand the  fierceness  and  compactness  of  the  Confederate  fire 
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They  continued  their  retreat  until  they  regained  the  line  of 
fence  which  had  been  their  original  position,  several  red  shirts 
dropping  and  dotting  the  ground  on  the  road  hack.  The  full 
loss  of  the  Zouaves,  however,  turned  out  to  be  small.  It 
being  now  after  2  o'clock,  they  remained  in  their  position  and 
did  not  charge  again. 

"It  was  at  this  point  of  time,  while  the  Zouaves,  like  the 
Rhode  Islanders  and  71st,  lay  out  of  the  immediate  tide  of 
the  battle,  that  the  69th  and  79th  came  sweeping  along,  with 
its  green  banner  waving  (the  only  one  of  theirs  left)  to  the 
relief  of  Griffin.  Flushed  with  their  success  within,  the 
woods,  the  Mississippians  watched  them  from  within  their 
covert,  and  let  fly  a  heavy  volley,  and  then  charged.  They 
were  bravely  met  and  checked ;  but  while  being  driven  back, 
a  sudden  desperate  rush  of  a  company  of  rebels,  who  had  a 
fancy  for  hanging  up  the  green  banner  as  a  trophy  for  their 
armory  at  home,  succeeded  in  tearing  it  from  the  standard- 
bearer's  hands,  and  bearing  it  away.  The  turmoil  of  the 
fight  was  very  thick,  and  but  few  saw  it  who  were  in  its  midst. 
Luckily,  however,  Captain  Jack  Wilday,  of  the  Fire  Zouaves, 
observed  the  misfortune  from  a  distance,  and  summoning  a 
handful  of  his  company  to  follow,  came  tearing  forward  for  its 
rescue.  With  an  irresistible  vigor,  he  and  his  comrades  pen- 
etrated to  the  centre  of  the  retreating  rebels,  and  by  a  num- 
ber of  well-delivered  shots  and  blows,  succeeded  in  wrestling 
the  talisman  from  its  possessors.  In  this  fine  exploit,  Wilday 
killed  two  of  the  rebels  with  his  own  hand,  and  plucked  from 
the  side  of  one  of  the  retreating  captains,  a  sword  for  his 
mantel-piece  at  home. 

"It  was  now  nearly  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  the  general  battle 
seemed  to  have  subsided  ;  nay,  almost  entirely  to  have  ceased  ; 
and  nothing  but  an  occasional  great  gun,  and  isolated  flirt  of 
musketry,  proclaimed  its  continuance  in  any  quarter.  In 
their  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  the  field,  the  Federal  forces 
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imagined  they  had  won  a  victory.  They  had  shown  greater 
dash  and  steadiness  than  the  enemy,  from  first  to  last  ;  and 
while,  by  far,  the  most  exposed,  had  inflicted  a  much  heavier 
slaughter  than  they  had  undergone  themselves.  The  whole 
aspect  within  our  lines,  or  rather  within  the  boundaries  of  our 
brigades,  wore  the  look  of  triumph.  Our  enemies,  wherever 
we  had  met  them  hand  to  hand,  in  anything  like  open  oppor- 
tunity, had  sunk  before  us  ;  all  their  batteries  immediately 
within  our  reach  had  silenced  ;  but,  what  was  infinitely  more 
conclusive  to  our  green  appreciations,  General  McDowell,  our 
Commander  in  Chief,  now  came  jingling  on  the  field,  waving, 
first  his  kid  gloves,  then  his  hat,  calling  us  'Brave  boys/  and 
telling  us  with  a  grand  air  of  Caesar,  that  we  had  won  the 
day.     'A  big  thing.' " 

But  the  shouts  of  the  tired  legions  had  scarcely  died  away, 
when  the  roar  of  battle  was  again  heard,  and  the  terrific  yells 
of  the  enemy  startled  our  wearied  men  to  their  feet.  John- 
son's re-enforcements,  had  reached  the  field,  and  began  the 
attack  from  the  woods.  Gen.  McDowell  thus  describes  the 
scene  in  his  report  : 

"It  was  at  this  time  that  the  enemy'sre-enforcements  came 
to  his  aid  from  the  rail  road  train,  understood  to  have  arrived 
from  the  valley,  with  the  residue  of  Johnson's  army.  They 
threw  themselves  into  the  woods  on  our  right,  and  opened  a 
fire  of  musketry  upon  our  men,  which  caused  them  to  break 
and  retire  down  the  hillside.  This  soon  degenerated  into 
disorder,  for  which  there  was  no  remedy.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  rally  them,  even  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy's 
lines,  but  in  vain." 

Col.  Burnside  reports  his  part  of  these  transactions  thus  : 

"When  the  general  retreat  was  ordered,  the  First  Khode 

Island  passed  on  to  the  top  of  the  hill,   where  it  was  joined 

by  the  remainder  of  the  brigade,   and  formed  into  column. 

Large  bodies  of  stragglers  were  passing  along  the  road,  and  it 
16 
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was  found  impossible  to  retain  the  order  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  preserved.  Yet  the  brigade  succeeded  in 
retiring  in  comparatively  good  condition,  with  Arnold's  battery 
of  artillery  and  Captain  Armstrong's  company  of  dragoons 
bringing  up  the  rear.  The  retreat  continued  thus  until  the 
column  was  about  emerging  from  the  woods  and  entering  upon 
the  Warrenton  turnpike,  when  the  artillery  and  cavalry 
went  to  the  front,  and  the  enemy  opened  fire  upon  the  re- 
treating mass  of  men.  Upon  the  bridge  crossing  Cub  Run, 
a  shot  took  effect  upon  the  horses  of  a  team  that  was  crossing. 
The  wagon  was  overturned  directly  in  the  centre  of  the  bridge, 
and  the  passage  was  completely  obstructed.  The  enemy  con- 
tinued to  play  his  artillery  upon  the  trains,  carriages,  ambu- 
lances, and  artillery  wagons  that  filled  the  road,  and  these 
were  reduced  to  ruin.  The  artillery  could  not  possibly  pass, 
and  five  pieces  of  the  Rhode  Island  battery,  which  had  been 
safely  brought  off  the  field,  were  here  lost..  The  infantry,  as 
the  files  reached  the  bridge,  were  furiously  pelted  with  a 
shower  of  grape  and  other  shot,  and  several  persons  were  here 
killed  or  dangerously  wounded.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the 
whole  column  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  could  not  be 
rallied  again  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles." 

While  the  fugitives  thus  made  the  best  possible  time  toward 
Washington,  Gen.  McDowell  resolved  to  take  thither,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  what  remained  of  his  army.  The  move- 
ment began  about  nine  o'clock,  from  Centreville,  and  by  mid- 
night, all  able  to  move  were  on  the  march.  A  sad  contrast, 
however,  was  presented,  between  the  grand  army  of  the 
Potomac,  as  it  had  moved  to  contemplated  victory,  and  the 
routed  and  dispirited  fragments,  which  were  now  in  retreat. 
The  Confederate  forces  did  not  pursue  the  fugitives,  and  it 
was  well  for  the  latter  that  they  did  not.  Had  the  pursuit 
been  vigorously  pressed,  the  capture  of  all  their  trains,  at 
least,  would  have  been  an  easy  matter.     The  rebel  Gen.  John- 
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son,  ignorant  of  material  facts,  thus  excuses  himself  for  not 
following  up  his  successes  : 

"The  apparent  firmness  of  the  U.  S.  troops  at  Centerville, 
who  had  not  been  engaged,  which  checked  our  pursuit,  the 
strong  forces  occupying  the  works  near  Georgetown,  Arling- 
ton, and  Alexandria,  the  certainty  too  that  Gen.  Patterson, 
if  needed,  would  reach  Washington  with  his  30,000  men 
sooner  than  we  could,  and  the  condition  and  inadequate 
means  of  the  army,  in  ammunition,  provisions,  and  transpor- 
tation, prevented  any  serious  thoughts  of  advancing  against 
the  Capital.  It  is  certain  that  the  fresh  troops  within  the 
works,  were,  in  number,  quite  sufficient  for  their  defense  ;  if 
not,  Gen.  Patterson's  army  would  certainly  re-enforce  them 
soon  enough." 

Gen.  McDowell  excused  the  disaster,  by  the  delay  of 
the  advance  from  the  8th  to  the  16th  of  July,  by  the 
want  of  previous  drill  of  his  force  in  masses,  the  weakening 
of  his  force  to  re-enforce  Gen.  Patterson,  that  the  trains  were 
drawn  by  undisciplined  animals,  and  driven  by  awkward  men, 
and  unexpectedly  slow  and  lingering  in  their  movements,  that 
the  consequent  delays  gave  the  enemy  three  days'  notice  of  his 
intention,  and  enabled  them  to  concentrate  an  immense  force— 
all  indeed  which  they  had  transportation  to  convey ;  that  he 
moved  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  with  all  possible 
dispatch ;  that  as  the  best  part  of  his  force  were  three  months' 
men,  he  could  not  delay,  for  their  time  was  nearly  out,  and  in 
a  few  days  ten  thousand  of  his  best  troops  would  return ;  and 
that  he  crossed  Bull  Run  with  only  18,000  men,  all  told,  the 
balance  being  at  Blackburn's  Ford,  on  the  road  near  Stone 
Bridge  and  at  Centreville. 

The  engagement  began  at  one  half  past  ten  in  the  morning, 
and  was  vigorously  continued  until  after  three  in  the  after- 
noon. Our  men  had  been  on  their  feet,  in  the  march  and  the 
battle,  full  thirteen  hours,  on  an  oppressively  hot  summer  day. 
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At  one  time  the  enemy  was  confessedly  beaten,  and  his 
utter  rout  was  only  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  the  large 
command  of  Gen.  Johnson,  which,  having  come  on  by  rail 
road,  was  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  was  dashed  furiously  against 
our  wearied  and  weakened  columns,  which  produced  that 
ehameful  and  humiliating  rout  which  sent  a  thrill  of  sadness 
to  every  loyal  heart.  That  the  enemy  was  badly  beaten,  is 
conclusively  proved,  by  the  fact  that,  even  with  his  large  num- 
ber of  fresh  troops,  he  dared  not  pursue  our  flying  and 
utterly   disorganized  forces. 

Our  loss,  in  this  disastrous  battle,  was,  killed  481,  wounded 
1,011,  missing  1,216,  — total  2,708. 

We  also  lost  17  rifled,  and  8  smooth-bore  guns,  150  boxes 
small  arm  cartridges,  87  boxes  rifled  cannon  ammunition,  13 
wagons  loaded  with  provisions,  30  boxes  old  fire-arms,  2,500 
muskets,  8,000  knapsacks  and  blankets.  Gen.  Beauregard 
states  the  loss  of  the  rebels  as  follows  :  Killed  outright,  269, 
wounded,  1,483,  total,  1,852. 

Thus  the  first  great  battle  of  the  war  ended,  in  the  utter 
discomfiture  of  the  loyal  forces.  As  the  intelligence  flew  over 
the  country,  the  greatest  disappointment  and  depression  were 
manifested  by  the  people,  by  whom  the  possibilities-  of  severe 
reverses  had  not  been  entertained.  But  the  subsequent  events 
of  the  war  taught  them  to  unlearn  the  error,  and  to  respect 
at  least  the  reckless  earnestness  of  the  foe,  however  they  might 
regard  the  cause  in  which  he  was  fighting,  and  the  depraved 
and  brutal  spirit  with  which  he  waged  the  contest. 

Immediately  after  this  reverse,  troops  were  rapidly  concen- 
trated at  Washington,  in  large  numbers,  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  was  thoroughly  re-organized,  and  something  like  mili- 
tary order  and  discipline  were  enforced.  The  war  was  seen  to 
be  an  earnest  affair,  and  not  to  be  ended  by  the  mere  mus- 
tering of  troops,  by  dress  parades  and  reviews,  or  the  exhibi- 
tion of  gaudy  uniforms  in  drawing  rooms  or  on  gala  occasions. 
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RETIREMENT  OF  GEN.  SCOTT-CAMPAIGN  IN 

WESTERN   VIRGINIA. 

Gen.  Scott's  Letter  —  Promotion  of  Gen.  McClellan  —  Gen.  Rosecrans  Promoted 
—  Gen.  Wise  commands  the  Insurgents  —  His  Vandalism  —  Loyalty  of  the 
People  —  Gen.  Cox's  Advance  upon  Wise  —  His  Flight  —  Gen.  Rosecrans'  Com- 
mand—  Battle  of  Scareytown  —  Battle  of  Carnifax  Ferry  —  Battle  of  Cheat 
Mountain  —  Battle  of  Camp  Defiance — Battle  of  Chapmansville  — Massacre  at 
Guyandotte  —  The  Retribution  —  Battle  of  Romney  —  Battle  of  Camp  Alle- 
gany—  Battle  of  Blue  Gap — Battle  of  Blooming  Gap. 

When,  by  the  treachery  of  the  rebels,  the  National  Capital 
was  imperiled,  Gen.  Scott  came  forward,  and  patriotically 
offered  his  services  to  the  Government,  to  aid  in  repelling. 
their  threatened  assaults.  Though,  from  age  and  infirmity, 
he  needed  quiet  and  repose  ;  yet  he  felt  that  the  peculiar 
perils  of  the  time,  demanded  of  him,  and  of  every  loyal  citir 
zen,  the  devotion  of  his  time  and  talents  to  the  salvation  of 
his  country. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  rebellion  was  manifest,  he  de- 
voted all  his  time  and  energies  to  its  suppression  ;  and,  it  is 
believed,  that  had  more  attention  been  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  his  early  and  sagacious  advice,  the  rebellion  might 
have  been  strangled  before  its  development.  In  the  laborious 
duties  of  organizing,  arming,  supplying  and  directing  the  move- 
ments of  our  armies,  he  continued,  until  his  failing  health  ab- 
solutely compelled  him  to  retire,  and  which  he  did  by  trans- 
mitting to  the  Secretary  of  War  the  following  letter  :. 
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HeAD-QuARTERS  OP  THE   ARMY,  WASHINGTON,  ) 

October  31,  1861.  f 

The  Hon.  8.  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War. 

Sir  : — For  more  than  three  years  I  have  been  unable,  from 
a  hurt,  to  mount  a  horse,  or  to  walk  more  than  a  few  paces  at 
a  time,  and  that  with  much  pain.  Other  and  new  infirmities, 
dropsy  and  vertigo,  admonish  me  that  repose  of  mind  and 
body,  with  the  appliances  of  surgery  and  medicine,  are  neces- 
sary to  add  a  little  more  to  a  life  already  protracted  much 
beyond  the  usual  span  of  man.  It  is  under  such  circum- 
stances, made  doubly  painful  by  the  unnatural  and  unjust 
rebellion  now  raging  in  the  Southern  States  of  our  so  lately 
prosperous  and  happy  Union,  that  I  am  compelled  to  request, 
that  my  name  shall  be  placed  on  the  list  of  army  officers 
retired  from  active  service.  As  this  request  is  founded  on  an 
absolute  right,  granted  by  a  recent  act  of  Congress,  I  am 
entirely  at  liberty  to  say,  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  with- 
draw myself  in  these  momentous  times  from  the  orders  of  a 
President,  who  has  treated  me  with  much  distinguished  kind- 
ness and  courtesy  ;  whom  I  know,  upon  much  personal  inter- 
course, to  be  patriotic,  without  sectional  partialities  or  prej- 
udices ;  to  be  highly  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  every 
duty,  and  of  unrivaled  activity  and  perseverance  ;  and  to  you, 
Mr.  Secretary,  whom  I  now  officially  address  for  the  last  time, 
I  beg  to  acknowledge  my  many  obligations,  for  the  uniform 
high  consideration  I  have  received  at  your  hands,  and  have 
the  honor  to  remain,  sir,  with  high  respect,  your  obedient 
servant,  Winfield  Scott. 

Gen.  George  B.  McClellan  had  been  called  by  the  Lieuten- 
ant General,  immediately  after  the  defeat  at  Bull  Run,  to  aid 
in  the  re-organization,  discipline,  and  command  of  the  army. 
He  had  been  the  virtual  Commander  of  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, from  the  first  of  August.  On  the  retirement  of  Gen. 
Scott,  he  was  placed  in  the  position  thus  made  vacant,  and  on 
assuming  which,  he  issued  the  following  general  order : 
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IIead-Quarteks  of  the  Army,  Washington,  ) 
November  1st,  1861.      \ 

General  Order  No.  19. — In  accordance  with  General 
Order  No.  94  from  the  War  Department,  I  hereby  assume 
command  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  which  encompass  and  divide 
the  nation,  hesitation  and  self-distrust  may  well  accompany 
the  assumption  of  so  vast  a  responsibility,  but,  confiding  as  I 
do,  in  the  loyalty,  discipline,  and  courage  of  our  troops,  and 
believing  as  I  do,  that  Providence  will  favor  ours  as  the  just 
cause,  I  cannot  doubt  that  success  will  crown  our  efforts  and 
sacrifices.  The  army  will  unite  with  me  in  the  feeling  of 
regret  that  the  weight  of  many  years,  and  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing infirmities,  contracted  and  intensified  in  his  country's 
service,  should  just  now  remove  from  our  head  the  great  sol- 
dier of  our  nation,  the  hero,  who,  in  his  youth  raised  high  the 
reputation  of  his  country  in  the  fields  of  Canada,  which  he 
sanctified  with  his  blood  ;  who  in  more  mature  years  proved  to 
the  world  that  American  skill  and  valor  could  repeat,  if  not 
eclipse,  the  exploits  of  Cortez  in  the  land  of  the  Montezumas  ; 
whose  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  his 
country,  whose  whole  efforts  have  been  directed  to  uphold  our 
honor  at  the  smallest  sacrifice  of  life  ;  a  warrior  who  scorned 
the  selfish  glories  of  the  battle-field,  when  his  great  qualities 
as  a  statesman  could  be  employed  more  profitably  for  his 
country  ;  a  citizen  who,  in  his  declining  years,  has  given  to  the 
world  the  most  shining  instance  of  loyalty,  in  disregarding  all 
ties  of  birth,  and  clinging  still  to  the  cause  of  truth  and 
honor.  Such  has  been  the  career  and  character  of  Winfield 
Scott,  whom  it  has  long  been  the  delight  of  the  nation  to 
honor,  both  as  a  man  and  a  soldier.  While  we  regret  his 
loss,  there  is  one  thing  we  cannot  regret  —  the  bright  example 
he  has  left  for  our  emulation.  Let  us  all  hope  and  pray,  that 
his  declining  years  may  be  passed  in  peace  and  happiness,  and 
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MAJ.  GEN.  WILLIAM  S.  ROSECRANS, 
Commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio. 

that  they  may  be  cheered  by  the  success  of  the  country,  and 
the  cause  he  has  fought  for  and  loved  so  well.  Beyond  all 
that,  let  us  do  nothing  that  can  cause  him  to  blush  for  us  ; 
let  no  defeat  of  the  army  he  has  so  long  commanded,  embitter 
his  last  years,  but  let  our  victories  illuminate  the  close  of  a 
life  so  grand.  George  B.  McClellan, 

Major-General  Commanding  U.  S.  A. 

General  Rosecrans  succeeded  Gen.  McClellan  in  command 
of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio.  The  insurgents  in  Western 
Virginia,  were  commanded  by  General  Wise,  whose  adminis- 
tration was  marked  by  the  greatest  cruelty  to  the  Unionists, 
whom  he  thus  expected  to  force  into  submission.  But  it  had 
the  opposite  effect.  It  only  increased  their  hatred  of  the 
tyrant,   and  their  love  for,   and  devotion  to,  the  old  Union. 
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Though  Gen.  Wise  sent  out  numerous  guerillas,  to  harass, 
plunder,  and  burn,  and  to  impress  and  murder  the  people, 
yet  they  remained  firmly  loyal. 

The  population  of  the  thirty-nine  counties  comprising 
Western  Virginia,  was,  in  round  numbers,  280,000,  of  which 
but  10,000  were  black,  or  but  one  black  to  28  white.  In  such 
community,  slavery  and  its  bloody  propagators,  found  little 
support  ;  and  though  Gen.  Wise  plundered  the  people  of  their 
horses,  cattle,  and  grain,  and  emptied  their  stores  and  shops 
of  all  he  could  seize,  destroying  all  the  bridges  and  public 
property  wherever  he  went,  he  could  not  silence  the  ex- 
pression of  loyal  sentiments,  nor  gain  recruits  to  his  plun- 
dering bands. 

On  July  10th,  a  collision  occurred  at  Scareytown,  between 
a  body  of  rebels,  and  about  1000  Ohio  and  Kentucky  troops, 
the  latter  under  command  of  Colonel  Lowe.  Scareytown  was 
but  four  miles  from  Gen.  Cox's  camp,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Kanawha  River.  The  enemy  was  intrenched  and 
protected  by  woods,  on  the  sides  of  elevated  hills,  and  log 
huts,  composing  the  village,  also  afforded  additional  protec- 
tion. The  enemy  were  attacked  in  their  defenses,  both  with 
artillery  and  infantry,  but  his  numbers  and  favorable  position 
forbid  success,  and  our  forces  were  compelled  to  retire,  with  a 
loss  of  nine  killed,  thirty-eight  wounded,  and  three  missing. 
Five  officers  of  Gen.  Cox's  command,  who  came  toward  the 
field  as  observers,  and,  under  the  impression  that  our  troops 
were  victorious,  crossed  over,  were  all  taken  prisoners.  They 
were  Colonels  Woodruff  and  DeVillers,  Lieutenant  Col.  Neff, 
and  Captains  Austin  and  Hurd. 

On  July  26th,  Gen.  Cox  advanced,  to  puf  a  stop  to  the 
plundering  bands  of  Gen.  Wise,  and  hoped  to  meet  him  at 
Gauly  Bridge.  But  the  chivalrous  Virginian  fled  precipitate- 
ly on  the  approach  of  our  scouts,  leaving  1500  muskets,  and 
a  large  amount  of  other  stores  in  our  hands.     He  retired 
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eighteen  miles  to  the  White  Sulpher  Springs,  destroying  all  the 
bridges  in  his  rear.     His  force  was  about  3500  men. 

Gen.  Rosecrans  at  this  time,  was  at  Grafton,  and  the  forces 
under  his  command,  consisted  of  four  brigades,  and  about 
twenty  regiments,  four  companies  of  cavalry,  and  three  bat- 
teries of  artillery.  The  brigade  commanders  were  Gen's  S.  J. 
Reynolds,  U.  F.  Hill,  Col.  R.  L.  McCook,  and  Gen.  J.  D.  Cox. 

While  Col.  Tyler's  regiment,  the  seventh  Ohio,  Gen.  Cox's 
brigade,  were  encamped  at  Cross  Lanes,  a  position  in  the 
mountains  near  Summerville,  eighteen  miles  from  Gauly 
Bridge,  they  were  surprised  and  attacked  by  three  thousand 
infantry,  four  hundred  cavalry,  having  ten  guns,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  26th  of  August.  The  position  was  extremely  per- 
ilous, and  prompt  and  resolute  action,  or  immediate  surrender, 
were  the  only  alternatives.  Col.  Tyler  at  once  formed  and 
met  the  enemy's  host,  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  their  overwhelm- 
ing number,  he  sent  back  his  approaching  baggage  train, 
eighteen  miles,  to  Gen.  Cox's  position,  and  prepared  for  the 
desperate  effort  to  cut  his  own  way  through,  and  save  what 
he  could  of  his  command.  After  a  desperate  struggle,  he  suc- 
ceeded, and  with  much  smaller  loss  than,  under  the  circum- 
stances, might  have  been  expected.  He  lost  fifteen  killed, 
forty  wounded,  and  thirty  prisoners.  Rebel  loss  severe,  though 
not  accurately  known. 

On  the  10th  of  Sept.,  Gen.  Rosecrans,  after  a  march  of  about 
seventeen  miles,  came  upon  a  strongly  intrenched  position  ot 
the  enemy  at  Carnifax  Ferry,  numbering  5,000  men,  and  com- 
manded by  the  notorious  rebel  Gen.  Floyd.  Our  forces  num- 
bered 4,500  men. 

The  position'  of  the  enemy  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Gauly  river,  about  eight  miles  south-west  of  Summerville, 
Nicholson  Co.,  Virginia,  at  the  only  point  for  several  miles 
where  the  river  can  be  crossed,  owing  to  high  banks  which 
line  its  shores.     On  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Rosecrans'  forces,  about 
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three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  ordered  a  reconnoissance  in 
force  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  found  it  very  strong,  and 
surrounded  by  a  thick  wood.  The  reconnoissance  led  to  a  con- 
flict lasting  until  night,  when  Gen.  Rosecrans  withdrew  his 
forces  over  the  crest  of  a  ridge,  and  rested  on  his  arms,  intend- 
ing to  renew  the  attack  in  the  morning.  But  the  rebel  thief 
and  traitor,  feeling  probably  here,  as  he  afterwards  did  at  Fort 
Donelson,  that  his  "relations  to  the  Federal  Government  were 
so  peculiar"  that  he  could  not  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  cap- 
ture, ignominiously  fled,  during  the  night,  destroying  the  bridge 
behind  him,  to  prevent  pursuit.  Our  loss  was  fifteen  killed 
and  eighty  wounded,  including  Col.  Lowe  ;  that  of  the  enemy, 
not  ascertained.     The  battle  lasted  about  four  hours. 

After  Gen.  McClellan  had  driven  the  rebels  out  of  Cheat 
Mountain  Valley,  he  fortified  Cheat  Mountain  Pass,  an  impor- 
tant route  over  the  main  chain  of  the  Alleganies,  between 
Eastern  and  Western  Virginia.  The  rebels  had  not  yet  fully 
abandoned  the  idea  of  gaining  sway  in  Western  Virginia,  and 
were  anxious  to  regain  that  Pass. 

Early  in  September,  Gen.  R.  F.  Lee,  who  had  succeeded 
Gen.  Wise,  and  was  one  of  the  best  Generals  in  the  rebel  ser- 
vice, was  dispatched  at  the  head  of  9,000  men,  to  take  that 
Pass.  He  was  well  supplied  for  the  work  in  hand,  and  had  a 
large  park  of  field  artillery.  Gen.  Reynolds  was  in  command 
of  the  position,  which  was  well  prepared  for  defense.  He  thus 
describes,  in  his  official  report,  the  events  and  issue  of  the 
contest  : 

"On  the  12th  instant,  the  enemy,  9,000  strong,  with  eight 
to  twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  under  command  of  General  R.  F . 
Lee,  advanced  on  this  position,  by  the  Huntersville  pike.  Our 
advanced  pickets — portions  of  the  15th  Indiana  and  6th  Ohio  — 
gradually  fell  back  to  our  main  picket  station,  two  companies  of 
the  17th  Indiana,  under  Colonel  Hascall,  checking  the  ene- 
mv's  advance  at  the  Point  Mountain  turnpike,  and  then  falling 
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back  on  the  regiment,  which  occupied  a  very  advanced  position 
on  our  right  front,  and  which  was  now  ordered  in.  The  enemy 
threw  into  the  woods  on  our  left  front  three  regiments,  who  made 
their  way  to  the  right  and  rear  of  Cheat  Mountain,  took  a  po- 
sition on  the  road  leading  to  Huttonville,  broke  the  telegraph 
wire,  and  cut  off  our  communication  with  Colonel  Kimball's 
14th  Indiana  cavalry,  on  Cheat  Summit.  Simultaneously, 
another  force  of  the  enemy,  of  about  equal  strength,  advanced 
by  the  Staunton  pike,  on  the  front  of  Cheat  Mountain,  and 
threw  two  regiments  to  the  right  and  rear  of  Cheat  Mountain, 
which  united  with  the  three  regiments  from  the  other  column 
of  the  enemy.  (The  two  posts,  Cheat  Summit  and  Elk  Water, 
are  seven  miles  apart  by  a  bridle  path,  over  the  mountains, 
and  eighteen  by  the  wagon  road  via  Huttonville,  Cheat  Moun- 
tain Pass,  the  former  head-quarters  of  the  brigade  being  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  ten  miles  from  the  Summit.)  The  enemy, 
advancing  toward  the  Pass,  by  which  he  might  possibly  have 
obtained  the  rear  or  left  of  Elk  Water,  was  met  there  by  three 
companies  of  the  13th  Indiana,  ordered  up  for  that  purpose, 
and  by  one  company  of  the  14th  Indiana,  from  the  Summit. 
These  four  companies  engaged  and  gallantly  held  in  check 
greatly  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  foiled  him  in  his  at- 
tempt to  obtain  the  rear  or  left  of  Elk  Water,  and  threw  him 
into  the  rear  and  right  of  Cheat  Mountain — the  companies 
retiring  to  the  Pass  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

"The  enemy,  about  5,000  strong,  were  closed  in  on  Cheat 
Summit,  and  became  engaged  with  detachments  of  the  14th 
Indiana,  24th  and  25th  Ohio,  from  the  Summit,  in  all  abuut 
300,  who,  deployed  in  the  wood,  held  in  check  and  killed 
many  of  the  enemy,  who  did  not  at  any  time  succeed  in  get- 
ting sufficiently  near  the  field  redoubt  to  give  Dunn's  battery 
an  opportunity  of  firing  into  him.  So  matters  rested  at 
dark,  on  the  12th,  with  heavy  forces  in  front  and  in 
olain  sight  of  both  posts,  communication  cut  off,  and  the  sup- 
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ply  train  for  the  mountain,  loaded  with  provisions  which  were 
needed,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  pass  up  the  hill.  De- 
termined to  force  a  communication  with  Cheat,  I  ordered  the 
13th  Indiana,  under  Colonel  Sullivan,  to  cut  their  way,  if  nec- 
essary, by  the  mail  road,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  3d  Ohio 
and  2d  Virginia,  under  Colonels  Morrow  and  Moss  respectively, 
to  do  the  same  by  the  path,  the  two  commands  starting  at  3 
o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  13th,  the  former  from  Cheat  Mountain 
Pass  and  the  latter  from  Elk  Water,  so  as  to  fall  upon  the 
enemy,  if  possible,  simultaneously.  Early  on  the  13th,  the 
small  force  of  about  300  from  the  Summit  engaged  the  enemy, 
and  with  such  effect  that,  notwithstanding  his  greatly  superior 
numbers,  he  retired  in  great  haste  and  disorder,  leaving  large 
quantities  of  clothing  and  equipments  on  the  ground  ;  and 
our  relieving  forces,  failing  to  catch  the  enemy,  marched  to 
the  Summit,  securing  the  provision  train  and  re-opening  our 
communication.  While  this  was  taking  placa  on  the  moun- 
tain, and,  as  yet  unknown  to  us,  the  enemy,  under  Lee,  ad- 
vanced on  Elk  Water,  apparently  for  a  general  attack.  One 
rifled  ten-pound  Parrott  gun,  from  Loomis'  battery,  was  run 
to  the  front,  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  and  delivered  a  few  shots 
at  the  enemy,  doing  fine  execution,  causing  him  to  withdraw 
out  of  convenient  range.  Our  relative  positions  remained  un- 
changed until  near  dark,  when  we  learned  the  result  of  the 
movement  on  the  mountain,  as  above  stated,  and  the  enemy 
retired  somewhat  for  the  night. 

"On  the  14th,  early,  the  enemy  was  again  in  position  in 
front  of  E|k  Water,  and  a  few  rounds,  supported  by  a  com- 
pany of  the  15th  Indiana,  were  again  administered,  which 
caused  him  to  withdraw,  as  before.  The  forces  that  had  been 
before  repulsed  from  Cheat,  returned,  and  were  again  driven 
back  by  a  comparatively  small  force  from  the  mountain.  The 
17th  Indiana  was  ordered  up  the  path,  to  open  communica- 
tion and  make  way  for  another  supply  train,  but,  as  before, 
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found  the  little  band  from  the  Summit  had  already  done  the 
work.  During  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  the  enemy  withdrew 
from  before  Elk  Water,  and  is  now  principally  concentrated 
some  ten  miles  from  this  post,  at  or  near  his  main  camp. 
On  the  15th,  he  appeared  in  stronger  force  than  at  any  previ- 
ous time,  in  front  of  Cheat,  and  attempted  a  flank  movement 
by  the  left,  but  was  driven  back  by  the  ever  vigilant  and  gal- 
lant garrison  of  the  field  redoubt  on  the  Summit.  To-day  the 
enemy  has  also  retired  from  the  front  of  Cheat,  but  to  what 
precise  position  I  am  not  yet  informed.  The  results  of  these 
affairs  are,  that  we  have  killed  near  one  hundred  of  the  enemy, 
including  Colonel  John  A.  Washington,  Aid-de-Camp  to  Gen- 
eral Lee,  and  have  taken  about  twenty  prisoners.  We  have 
lost  nine  killed,  including  Lieutenant  Junod,  14th  Indiana, 
two  missing,  and  about  sixty  prisoners," 

On  the  25th  of  September,  the  rebels,  under  Col.  Davis, 
numbering  500  .men,  were  attacked  at  Chapmansville,  Logan 
Co.,  Virginia,  by  a  detachment  of  560  men,  under  Col.  Pratt,  of 
the  34th  Indiana.  The  rebel  loss  was  twenty-nine  killed,  and 
more  than  twice  that  number  wounded,  including  Col.  Davis, 
mortally.  Our  loss  was  four  killed,  and  nine  wounded.  The 
following  is  a  spirited  account  of  the  fight  : 

"The  Zouave,  34th  Regiment,  Ohio,  have  had  a  chance  to 
show  their  metal.  This  was  on  Wednesday,  on  Kanawha 
Gap,  near  Chapmansville,  Va.  After  marching  forty-two 
miles,  they  came  upon  the  enemy,  who  were  behind  breast- 
works, but  could  not  stand  our  boys'  steady  fire  ;  for  they 
retreated  in  utter  consternation,  their  Colonel,  J.  W.  Davis, 
of  Greenbrier,  Va.,  (but  the  traitor  is  a  native  of  Portsmouth, 
Ohio),  mortally  wounded.  We  killed  twenty,  took  three 
prisoners,  a  secesh  flag  (twenty  feet  long,  with  fifteen  stars), 
four  horses,  one  wagon,  ten  rifles,  twelve  muskets,  and 
commissary  stores.  We  lost  three  killed,  nine  wounded, 
one   since    died.     The   rout  of    the    enemy    was    complete, 
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although  they  had  a  brave  and  a  skillful  commander, 
and  strong  position,  with  two  days'  information  of  our 
intentions.  They  fled  the  moment  their  commander  fell. 
The  fight  lasted  about  ten  minutes  opposite  the  breast-works, 
but  a  running  fire  was  kept  up  previous  to  that,  by  the  'bush- 
wackers'  and  rebel  cavalry  for  two  hours.  At  every  turn  of 
the  road  over  the  mountains,  they  would  fire  upon  our  advance 
men,  wheel  round,  and  gallop  away.  This  kind  of  fight  was 
kept  up  until  we  came  suddenly  upon  their  breast-works,  im- 
mediately in  line  of  our  entire  column.  It  was  made  on  the 
side  of  a  knoll,  between  two  mountain  sides,  the  road  running 
between  the  knoll  and  the  mountain  on  our  left.  The  wily 
rebel  commander  had  adroitly  cut  down  the  brush  on  the  right, 
placing  a  force  of  one  hundred  men  on  the  mountain  top  on 
our  right,  who  raked  our  column  from  the  front  to  the  centre. 
This  was  to  draw  our  attention  from  their  breast- works.  Our 
men  naturally  fired  upon  the  rebels  on  their  right,  steadily 
advancing  up  the  road,  until  within  twenty  feet  of  the  enemy's 
works,  when  the  rebels  suddenly  opened  fire,  from  the  right, 
left,  and  centre.  The  order  from  Colonel  Pratt,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Toland,  to  flank  right  and  left,  was  immediately 
responded  to  by  the  Zouaves  with  a  hurrah,  a  Zouave  yell,  and 
a  cry  of  "wood  up"  from  Little  Red  ;  a  dash  by  our  boys  upon 
the  enemy's  right,  left,  and  centre  ;  a  fire  from  the  enemy's 
breast-works,  above  which  about  three  hundred  rebel  heads  sud- 
denly appeared,  unknown  by  our  own  men  till  that  moment. 
They  sent  a  perfect  storm  of  bullets  around,  over,  and  into 
our  men.  A  few  minutes  more,  and  our  boys  were  inside  the 
breast-works,  chasing  them  over  the  mountains,  the  enemy 
running  away  like  cowards,  as  they  proved  to  be.  They  left 
twenty-nine  dead  behind.  Their  force  was  450  infantry  and  50 
cavalry.     Our  force  was  560." 

General  Reynolds,  with  a  detachment  of  about  5,000  men, 
from  Cheat  Mountain  Pass,  started  on  the  2d  of  October,  to 
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reconnoiter  the  position  of  the  enemy  on  the  Greenbriar  river, 
twelve  miles  distant.  Here  General  Wise  had  established  a 
6trong  camp,  named  camp  Defiance,  in  consideration  of  its 
strength,  on  the  summit  of  Sewall  Mountain.  His  force  was 
7,000  men,  with  eleven  pieces  of  artillery.  Gen.  Floyd,  with 
1,500  men,  remained  at  Meadow  Bluff.  Gen.  Lee  took  com- 
mand of  camp  Defiance  on  September  24th. 

Gen.  Reynolds  commenced  his  march  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  enemy  was  found  in  very  strong  force  and  ad- 
vantageously posted,  on  a  high  declivity  known  as  Buffalo  Hill, 
and  which  could  only  be  approached  by  coming  directly  under 
the  guns  placed  in  terraces  one  above  the  other.  The  attack 
was  made  in  front,  and  entirely  with  artillery.  The  enemy 
was  driven  from  his  lower  positions,  but  his  large  force  and 
great  advantages,  enabled  him  to  hold  his  position,  and  after 
a  spirited  cannonade  of  four  hours,  and  when  our  ammunition 
was  nearly  exhausted,  our  forces  withdrew,  having  accom- 
plished the  object  of  the  expedition.  We  lost  eight  killed, 
and  thirty-two  wounded.     Rebel  loss  not  ascertained. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  Gen.  Kelly,  with  the  Virginia  and 
Ohio  Volunteers,  numbering  2500  men,  left  New  Creek  on  an 
expedition  against  Romney.  A  supporting  movement  was,  at 
the  same  time,  made  by  the  2d  Maryland  Regiment,  Col.  Thom- 
as Johns,  consisting  of  700  men.  The  latter  was  to  threaten 
an  attack  upon  the  north  side  of  the  town,  which  he  did  with 
great  gallantry  and  efficiency,  having  one  killed  and  six  wound- 
ed, while  the  former  was  to  make  the  principal  attack  from 
the  west.  But  Gen.  Kelly  encountered  the  enemy,  some  five 
miles  from  the  town.  A  sharp  and  obstinate  conflict  ensued, 
but  a  bold  charge  of  infantry  and  cavalry  upon  the  enemy's 
batteries,  caused  them  to  beat  a  precipitate  retreat,  abandon- 
ing to  the  victors,  three  cannon,  three  wagon  loads  of  new 
rifles,    tents   and  other  supplies,  and  about   fifty    prisoners. 

Our  loss  was  but  two  men  killed,  and  fifteen  wounded,  that 
17 
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of  the  enemy  twenty  killed,  and  fifteen  wounded.  The  rebels 
fled  toward  Winchester,  and  held  the  pass  between  Staunton 
•and  Cheat  Mountain. 

Guyandofcte,  a  small  village  in  Western  Virginia,  of  about 
1000  inhabitants,  was  made  the  theatre  of  one  of  the  most 
inhuman  butcheries  of  Union  soldiers,  of  which  this  barba- 
rous war  has  furnished  an  example.  Most  of  its  inhabitants 
were  open  and  avowed  rebels.  On  the  10th  of  November, 
it  was  in  the  possession  of  about  150  Union  troops.  No  ap- 
prehensions of  an  attack  were  entertained,  and  no  suitable 
precautions  had  been  taken  to  guard  against  it.  Many  of  the 
men  at  the  time,  were  scattered  about  the  town,  at  various 
residences,  whither  they  had  gone  on  the  treacherous  invita- 
tions of  those  who  were  in  the  plot  to  consummate  their 
butchery.  They  were  unarmed  guests  of  those  base  assassins. 
It  is  said  that  concerted  signals  had  been  arranged,  to  give 
information  of  the  houses  at  which  such  soldiers  were  visiting, 
so  that  their  murderous  assailants  would  know  just  where  to 
strike.  About  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  force  of  400  rebel 
cavalry  dashed  into  the  town,  and  commenced  the  work  of 
slaughter.  The  Union  forces  rallied  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
few  only  could  get  to  their  guns,  and  for  a  time  maintained  a 
resolute  defense,  but  were  overpowered,  slain,  captured  or 
dispersed. 

The  news  spread  rapidly,  and  the  Union  troops  nearest  the 
point,  were  ordered  to  advance  upon  the  town,  which  they 
reached  the  next  day,  but  the  rebels  had  fled,  before  their 
arrival.  When  our  troops  appeared,  the  treacherous  inhab- 
itants fawned  about  the  landing,  displaying  white  flags,  hoping 
in  that  way  to  shield  themselves  from  that  punishment  which 
their  brutality  had  so  justly  provoked.  But  their  duplicit}' 
was  understood,  and  their  depravity  punished.  The  town  was 
fired,  and  about  three  fourths  of  it  consumed — a  fit  retribu- 
tion for  the  treacherous  assassins.     The  property  of  Union  men 
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was  spared,  though  some  of  it  was  burned  in  the  general 
conflagration. 

On  Thursday  morning,  December  12th,  the  Union  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Brig.  Gen.  R.  H.  Milroy,  took  up 
their  march  for  the  enemy's  camp,  on  the  Greenbriar  River, 
called  camp  Allegany.  The  forces  thus  advanced  numbered 
about  1750  men.  The  enemy's  force  was  2000.  The  design 
was  to  surprise  the  camp  early  on  the  following  morning  ; 
which  was  but  partially  successful,  for  before  the  attack  could 
be  made,  the  enemy  had  formed,  and  were  ready  to  receive 
them.  A  severe,  and  for  the  numbers  engaged,  a  very  bloody 
contest,  of  six  hours  ensued,  at  the  close  of  which,  our  troops 
were  compelled  to  return  to  camp,  with  the  loss  of  20  killed, 
107  wounded,  10  missing.  The  rebel  loss  25  killed,  97  wound- 
ed, and  30  prisoners.     Col.  Jones  thus  details  the  contest : 

"One  company  of  the  13th  Indiana,  being  in  advance,  was 
conducted  by  Lieutenant  McDonald,  of  General  Reynolds' 
staff,  until  we  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  in  full  view 
of  the  enemy's  camp.  Finding  them  already  formed,  and 
advancing  with  a  large  force  to  attack  us,  Lieutenant  McDon- 
ald halted  the  company  of  the  13th  Indiana,  and  ordered  it 
to  deploy  into  line.  Immediately  he  formed  the  25th  Ohio  on 
his  left,  and  the  other  two  companies  of  the  13th  Indiana  on 
our  left,  and  a  detachment  of  the  32d  Ohio  formed  on  their 
left.  The  fire  was  already  opened  on  the  right,  and  was  car- 
ried through  the  lines.  After  a  few  rounds,  the  enemy  re- 
treated in  great  confusion,  with  great  slaughter,  leaving  theii 
dead  and  wounded.  They  now  again  rallied,  and  commenced 
to  advance,  returning  our  fire  with  great  vigor.  Some  of  the 
men  commenced  falling  to  the  rear  all  along  the  line.  Cap- 
tains Charlesworth  and  Crowe,  of  the  25th  Ohio,  Lieutenant 
McDonald,  Captains  Myers  and  Newland,  of  the  13th  Indiana, 
and  Captain  Hamilton,  of  the  32d  Ohio,  rallied  them,  and 
brought  them  up  into  line  in  a  few  moments. 
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"The  enemy  fell  back,  and  attempted  to  turn  our  right 
flank,  but  was  immediately  met  and  repulsed.  Our  men  by 
this  time  had  become  broken,  but  were  again  rallied  by  the 
officers  of  the  different  companies,  who  conducted  themselves 
nobly.  The  enemy  again  attempted  to  advance  upon  us,  but 
shared  the  same  fate  as  before,  and  after  making  several 
attempts  to  drive  us  from  the  woods,  deployed  to  the  left,  to 
turn  our  left  flank  and  get  into  our  rear.  I  ordered  a  portion 
of  the  command  to  advance  and  attack  them,  which  was  done 
in  a  gallant  manner,  the  enemy  retiring  to  their  cabins.  They 
soon  appeared  again,  however,  and  our  men  finding  that  they 
were  not  receiving  the  support  of  the  9th  Indiana  and  2d 
Virginia,  quite  a  number  commenced  retreating,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  they  were  rallied.  Some  did  not 
return,  but  disgracefully  left  the  field.  The  remainder  of  the 
command  fought  like  veteran  soldiers,  and  drove  the  rebels 
again  to  their  cabins  ;  but  they  were  soon  rallied  by  their 
officers,  and  renewed  their  attack  with  a  large  re-enforcement, 
pouring  a  galling  fire  into  our  thinned  ranks,  yet  our  men 
held  their  position,  and  returned  the  fire  with  great  energy 
and  slaughter,  the  officers  of  the  different  detachments  urging 
and  cheering  them  on.  Many  of  the  men  had  left  the  field 
with  the  wounded,  and  some  without  cause,  which  had  very 
much  reduced  our  number,  and  our  ammunition  was  almost 
exhausted.  Their  artillery  was  turned  upon  us  with  shot  and 
shell,  but  without  any  effect,  and  the  enemy  was  again  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  their  cabins,  with  great  slaughter,  as  usual. 
Our  ammunition  being  exhausted,  I  thought  it  prudent  to 
fall  back  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  commanding  General, 
which  was  done  in  good  order." 

The  rebels  set  fire  to  their  camp,  and  retreated  to  Staun- 
ton. 

The  rebel  depot  of  military  stores,  at  Huntersville,  to  the 
amount  of  about  §30,000   was  captured   and  destroyed,   by 
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Major  Webster,  on  the  3d  of  January.  Gen.  Kelly  dis- 
patched Col.  Dunning,  of  the  5th  Ohio,  on  the  7th  of  Jan- 
uary, to  attack  the  Confederate  force,  2,000  strong,  at  Blue 
Gap,  east  of  Komney.  The  enemy  were  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  sixty-five  killed,  twenty  prisoners,  two  cannon  and 
all  their  camp  stores. 

The  rebels  concentrated  their  forces  at  Blooming  Gap,  for 
a  final  stand,  but  were  met  and  routed  by  Gen.  Lander,  with 
thirteen  killed  and  seventy-five  prisoners.  This  cleared  the 
Department  of  the  rebels,  which  gratifying  fact,  Gen.  Lander 
reported  to  his  Government. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

RE-ACTION  IN    MARYLAXD-THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
BODIES-BATTLE    OF     BALL'S    BLUFF. 

Marshal  Kane  —  Decided  Proceedings  —  Kane's  Arrest — The  Conspiracy  — 
Treason  in  Baltimore  —  Re-action  —  The  Election  —  Federal  Congress  —  Presi- 
dent's Message — Laws  Enacted  —  Resources  of  the  Government  —  Rebel 
Congress — Battle  of  Ball's  Bluff — Battle  of  Dranesville. 

On  the  memorable  19th  day  of  April,  when  the  blood  of  the 
sons  of  Massachusetts  dyed  the  pavements  of  Baltimore,  Mar- 
shal George  P.  Kane  sent  a  dispatch  to  a  notorious  rebel,  in  ac- 
tive resistance  to  the  Government,  in  which  he  said  of  the 
northern  troops,  "We  will  fight  them,  and  whip  them,  or 
die."  Yet  for  more  than  two  months  after  this  open  declaration 
of  treason,  he  was  permitted  to  hold  his  official  position,  in 
which  he  could,  and  did,  render  important  aid  to  the  rebellion. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  however,  he  was  arrested  by  the  order 
of  Major  General  Banks,  and  confined  in  Fort  McHenry.  His 
arrest  gave  great  offense  to  the  Police  Commissioners,  who 
sought  resentment  by  attempts  to  disorganize  the  police 
force.  A  Provost-Marshal  was  appointed,  to  take  the  general 
oversight  of  municipal  affairs,  until  some  loyal  citizen  should 
be  chosen  by  the  Commissioners  to  fill  the  place  vacated  by 
Kane.  A  new  police  force  was  organized,  composed  of  loyal 
and  reliable  citizens  ;  and  the  government  of  the  city  was 
then  taken  out  of  rebel  hands. 

These  energetic  acts,  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
toward  reckless  and  lawless  traitors,  were  equally  new  and 
surprising  ;  and  produced  great  excitement  among  the  Balti- 
more rebels.     They  had,  with  impunity,  so  long  and   so  un- 
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blushingly  defied  and  trampled  upon  all  law  and  authority,  that 
they  manifested  extreme  indignation  at  this,  as  they  deemed  it, 
presumptuous  interference.  The  old  Police  Commissioners  were 
especially  turbulent,  and  anxious  to  excite  disorder  and  violence. 

Gen.  Banks  kept  himself  fully  informed  of  their  movements  ; 
and  was  aware  also  that  they  were  liable  to  arrest,  for  previ- 
ous treasonable  acts.  He  therefore  arranged  for  their  prompt 
and  simultaneous  arrest  ;  and,  to  guard  against  any  resistance 
which  might  be  attempted,  large  bodies  of  troops  were  sta- 
tioned in  various  quarters  of  the  city.  The  Commissioners,  by 
concerted  arrangements,  were  at  the  same  time  quietly  arres- 
ted and  conveyed  to  Fort  McHenry. 

These  measures  defeated  the  schemes  of  the  rebels,  and  res- 
tored comparative  quiet  and  order  to  the  city,  in  which   trea- 
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son  had  no  longer  the  aid  of  a  large,  organized,  and  influen- 
tial police. 

It  is  now  well  established,  that  at  this  time,  a  thoroughly 
organized  conspiracy  existed  in  Baltimore,  and  that  when  Gen. 
Banks  took  military  possession  of  the  city,  it  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching its  denouement.  Apropos  of  their  hopes  and  plans 
at  this  time,  is  the  following,  from  a  Richmond  correspondent 
of  the  Charleston  Courier  : 

"Thirty  thousand  men  are  said  to  be  under  arms,  waiting 
concerted  action.  Silently  and  stealthily  they  have  been  pre- 
paring for  the  event,  which  they  knew  must  come.  The  mer- 
cenaries have  sought  to  deprive  them  of  their  weapons,  but 
where  one  has  been  made  a  prize,  a  hundred  have  taken  its 
place.  I  learn  this  fact  from  a  well  informed  Baltimorean 
now  in  Richmond,  and  from  another  source  I  have  ascertained 
that  not  less  than  8,000  muskets  are  at  this  moment  concealed, 
and  vigilantly  guarded,  night  and  day. 

"I  think  I  telegraphed  to  you,  that  in  the  Eighth  Ward 
—  an  Irish  district,  by-the-way — a  Confederate  flag  was  fly- 
ing over  a  house,  in  which  loaded  swivels  were  mounted  at 
the  windows,  and  that  the  inmates  would  die  before  they  would 
allow  the  flag  to  be  struck.  This  is  the  spirit  which  prevails 
in  every  part  of  the  city.  Women,  not  less  than  men,  parti- 
cipate in  it  ;  and,  as  I  wrote  you  from  that  point  some  weeks; 
ago,  should  a  battle  ensue  in  the  streets,  you  will  find  their 
fair  hands  dealing  death  and  destruction  from  the  windows  of 
their  dwellings.  The  Government  has  gone  too  far  to  retrace 
its  steps.  Baltimore  must  either  be  wiped  out  of  exis- 
tence, or  the  demands  of  its  people  conceded.  Property, 
with  them,  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  consideration.  Fort 
McIIenry  may  burn  and  bombard  their  homes,  but  with  life 
and  principle  at  stake,  they  will  sleep  upon  the  ashes,  before 
they  yield  one  jot  or  tittle  to  the  usurpers. 

"My  informant  believes  that  a  battle  there  is  imminent. 
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Affrays  between  the  citizens  and  soldiers  take  place  fre- 
quently. Already,  several  on  both  sides  have  been  killed  and 
wounded.  Should  a  fight  result,  we  shall  hear  of  scenes  that 
only  find  a  parallel  in  the  bloody  records  of  French  revolutions, 
when  the  people  fought  and  conquered  the  trained  soldiers  of 
their  King;,  behind  barricades.  The  blow  may  be  precipitated 
in  less  than  a  week." 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  arrest  of  •Marshal 
Kane: 

"The  arrest  was  made  just  before  day-break.  Eighteen  hun- 
dred troops  from  Fort  McHenry  marched  silently  into  the  city, 
in  a  double  column,  with  a  space  between  the  files.  Their 
muskets  were  loaded  with  ball,  and  their  bayonets  fixed.  The 
men  wore  their  cartridge  boxes,  in  which  were  a  few  rounds 
more,  but  no  knapsacks.  They  knew,  therefore,  that  serious 
work  was  expected,  and  that  they  had  not  far  to  go  to  find  it. 
They  had  marched  a  square,  when  a  policeman,  in  his  cool 
summer  uniform,  and  swinging  his  long  baton,  was  observed 
crossing  the  street  ahead.  Instantly  the  head  of  the  column 
opened,  the  body  swept  on,  and  the  policeman,  riveted  to  the 
ground  in  astonishment  at  this  manceuver,  unknown  to  the 
tactics  of  either  Matsell  or  Vidocq,  found  himself  swallowed 
up  and  borne  along  in  the  resistless  advance.  Two  squares 
ahead,  another  policeman  was  discovered.  Again  the  column 
opened  and  another  was  engulfed.  By  the  time  the  column 
reached  the  residence  of  the  Marshal,  not  less  than  fifty-seven 
of  the  vigilant  guardians  of  the  night  had  been  thus  swal- 
lowed up  ;  but  when  they  found  that  their  captors  had  halted 
it  the  door  of  the  Marshal's  house,  they  began  to  smell  a  rat 
of  the  largest  possible  dimensions.  An  officer  now  rang  the 
bell.  After  some  delay,  a  night-capped  head  popped  out  of 
the  window,  and  the  well  known  voice  of  Marshal  Kane  in- 
quired, in  a  rather  gruff  tone,  what  was  wanted.  The  officer 
blandlv  replied,  that  he  himself  was  the  article  just  then  in 
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demand.  "Hum,  hum,"  said  the  Marshal,  never  at  a  loss  for 
a  joke.     "I'll  supply  that  demand." 

On  Marshal  Kane's  premises,  after  his  arrest,  were  found 
the  following  articles  :  Two  six-pound  iron  guns  ;  two  four- 
pound  iron  guns ;  half  ton  assorted  shot  ;  half  keg  shot 
for  steam  gun  ;  one  hundred  and  twenty  flint  muskets  ; 
forty-six  rifles,  three  double-barreled  shot  guns ;  eight 
single-barreled  shot  guns  ;  nine  horse  pistols  ;  sixty-five  small 
pistols ;  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  bullet  moulds  ;  four  hun- 
dred weight  balls  ;  eight  dirk  knives  ;  five  swords ;  eight  ket- 
tle drums ;  one  lot  of  screw  drivers ;  one  box  of  musket  cart- 
ridges ;  thirty-three  gun  coats ;  forty-four  copper- flasks ; 
eighteen  muskets  ;  one  hundred  and  seventeen  canisters ;  one 
lot  flannel  bags ;  twelve  old  muskets ;  twenty-five  Minie  mus- 
kets ;  forty-eight  Hall's  carbines ;  one  lot  of  slow  matches  ; 
forty-eight  thousand  percussion  caps  ;  two  kegs  ball  cartridges  ; 
one  hundred  rifle  ball  cartridges  ;  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  Hall's  rifle  cartridges  ;  three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  round  ball  cartridges  ;  six  thousand  five  hundred 
and  twenty  long  ball  Minie  cartridges  ;  seven  canister  shot  ; 
twenty  small  flasks  ;  one  ball,  twelve-pounder,  labeled,  "from 
Fort  Sumter  to  Col.  Kane." 

There  were  afterwards  found  between  twenty  and  thirty 
revolvers,  between  the  ceiling  and  flooring  of  the  second  story, 
and  more,  in  one  of  the  out-houses.  Some  were  identified  as 
those  belonging  to  Massachusetts  troops,  who  had  been  as- 
saulted in  Pratt  street.  Other  military  weapons  were  found 
hidden  upon  different  parts  of  the  premises. 

Baltimore  was  the  great  centre  of  treason  in  Maryland. 
The  popular  elections  have  shown  that  out  of  that  city,  a  very 
large  majority  of  her  people  were  resolutely  devoted  to  the 
Union.  Yet  the  old  Legislature,  composed  largely  of  the 
principal  slave-holders,  and  selected,  it  is  now  believed,  with 
reference  to  the  contemplated  rebellion,  were  decidedly  and 
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actively  disloyal ;  and  were  only  prevented  from  adopting  the 
most  extreme  measures,  by  the  prompt  and  energetic  inter- 
ference of  the  Government. 

The  effect  of  the  decided  action  of  the  Government,  was  to 
encourage  the  loyalists,  and  to  cause  the  rebellious  to  hesitate. 
The  latter,  in  large  numbers,  left  the  State,  and  joined  the 
Virginia  rebels  ;  while  the  former,  assured  of  support,  had  the 
courage  to  avow  their  honest  convictions,  and  to  take  their 
stand  on  the  side  of  the  Union.  Gov.  Hicks  was  a  friend  of 
the  Union  cause,  yet  he  was  hardly  equal  to  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culties and  responsibilities  of  his  position,  and  at  times 
seemed  to  shrink  from  the  stern  duties  incumbent  upon  him. 
It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  his  position  was  one  of 
extraordinary  delicacy,  and  required  at  his  hands,  peculiar 
prudence  and  discretion. 

A  decided  re-action  followed.  A  Union  delegation  to  Con- 
gress, with  a  single  exception,  was  elected,  and  the  legislative 
power  of  the  State,  was  also  placed  in  Union  hands,  by  which, 
in  May,  1862,  ten  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  representatives  of  those  who  fell  in  the  riot  of 
the  19th  of  April,  and  of  the  surviving  sufferers. 

One  of  the  many  marvels  with  which  the  history  of  this 
rebellion  abounds,  is  the  singular  conduct  of  the  people  of 
Baltimore,  in  their  opposition  to  the  Union.  That  city  was 
essentially  northern  in  its  interests,  and  had  really  little  alli- 
ance with  slavery,  other  than  what  grew  out  of  its  commer- 
cial relations  with  the  South.  Those  relations,  in  other  cities 
than  Baltimore,  and  in  those  much  farther  north,  had  made 
many  advocates  of  southern  rights,  many  supporters  of  the 
merely  political  claims  which  that  section  had,  from  time  to 
time,  put  forth  —  advocates  and  supporters,  whose  principal 
objects  had  been  to  thus  secure  the  confidence  and  the  busi- 
ness patronage  of  that  section.  Hence,  in  the  large  commer- 
cial cities,  to  defend  and  support  the  South,  was  one  way  to 
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secure  patronage  and  extend  business,  in  which  there  was  an 
active  competition.  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
Boston,  were  the  great  competitors  in  the  disgraceful  contest. 
But  the  blockade  and  non-intercourse  laws,  put  a  sudden  stop 
to  the  hopes  of  commercial  gain  in  that  quarter,  and,  either 
from  the  consideration  that  their  true  interests  would  hence- 
forth be  promoted  by  sustaining  the  Union,  or  from  the  higher 
motives  of  patriotism  and  love  of  country,  the  three  latter 
cities,  with  almost  entire  unanimity,  came  forth  the  active 
and  decided  friends  of  the  Uuion. 

Baltimore,  however,  persistently  sought  to  join  her  fortunes 
with  the  rebel  South.  No  doubt  at  all  exists,  that  she  was 
saved  from  the  direful  plunge,  only  by  the  presence  of  Union 
troops,  and  by  the  frowning  batteries  of  Fort  McHenry,  which 
held  at  their  mercy  the  immense  property  interest  of  the  city. 
That  consideration  held  her  back.  She,  however,  will  forever 
share  the  disgraceful  distinction,  of  having  done  all  she  could 
do  to  effect  her  purpose  —  of  having  deliberately  planned  the 
assassination  of  the  President 'elect,  on  his  way  to  the  Capital, 
and  of  having,  in  her  own  streets,  shot  down  the  brave  defen- 
ders of  their  country's  unity. 

Pursuant  to  the  Proclamation  of  President  Lincoln,  of 
April  15th,  the  Federal  Congress  convened  on  the  4th  day  of 
July.  There  were  eight  Senators  present  from  the  Border 
States,  and  Kansas  was,  for  the  first  time,  represented  in  the 
National  Senate.  Western  Virginia,  having  organized  a  sep- 
arate State  government,  was,  subsequently,  represented. 

The  President,  in  his  message,  reviewed  the  condition  of 
the  country,  and,  to  "make  the  war  a  short  and  decisive  one," 
asked  for  four  hundred  thousand  men,  and  four  hundred  mil- 
lions of  money.  He  reiterated  the  sentiments  of  his  in- 
augural address,  as  to  the  doctrine  of  secession. 

The  peculiar  crisis  in  which  secession  had  involved  the 
country,  had   compelled  the    President   to  exercise  unusual 
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powers,  and  he  relied  upon  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of 
Congress  and  the  country,  to  justify  and  legalize  his  acts. 
This  was  done  with  great  unanimity  and  alacrity,  by  the 
passage  of  laws  endorsing  his  acts,  and  for  the  raising  of  five 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  five  hundred  million  dollars. 
There  were  but  four  negatives  in  the  Senate,  and  an  equally 
decisive  vote  in  the  House.  They  were  opposed  chiefly  by 
such  men  as  Messrs.  Breckenridge  of  Kentucky,  and  Polk  of 
Missouri,  both  of  whom  lingered  in  the  .National  halls,  only  to 
stab  more  effectually  the  nation's  life,  and  who  a  few  months 
later,  were  leading  the  rebel  forces  against  the  Union  —  or 
their  warm  sympathizers,  from  the  free  States,  a  few  of  whom 
still  held  seats  in  Congress. 

Congress  was  in  session  but  thirty-three  days.  Yet  in  no 
session  were  ever  before  passed  equally  important  acts.  Im- 
mense sums  of  money  must  be  provided  ;  an  immense  army 
must  be  raised  and  fitted  for  the  field  ;  a  navy  must,  virtually, 
be  created  ;  the  President  must  be  entrusted  with  important, 
yet  well  guarded  trusts  ;  and  treason  must  be  defined,  and 
traitors  punished.  Bills  for  all  which  purposes  were  perfected 
and  passed. 

A  confiscation  bill  was  enacted,  of  which  the  provisions  in 
relation  to  the  slaves  of  rebels,  were  as  follows  : 

"That  whenever  hereafter,  during  the  present  insurrection 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  any  person, 
claimed  to  be  held  to  labor  or  service,  under  the  laws  of  any 
State,  shall  be  required  or  permitted,  by  the  person  to  whom 
such  labor  or  service  is  claimed  to  be  due,  or  by  the  lawful 
agent  of  such  person,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  United 
States,  or  shall  be  required  or  permitted,  by  the  person  to 
whom  such  service  or  labor  is  due,  or  by  his  lawful  agent,  to 
work  or  to  be  employed  in  or  upon  any  fort,  navy  yard,  dock, 
armory,  ship,  or  intrenchment,  or  in  any  military  or  naval 
service  whatever,  against  the  Government  and  lawful  author- 
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ity  of  the  United  States,  then,  and  in  every  such  case,  the 
person  to  whom  such  service  is  claimed  to  be  due,  shall  forfeit 
his  claim  to  such  labor,  any  law  of  the  State  or  of  the  United 
States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  ;  and  whenever  there- 
after the  person  claiming  such  labor  or  service  shall  seek  to 
enforce  his  claim,  it  shall  be  a  full  and  sufficient  answer  to 
such  claim,  that  the  person  whose  service  or  labor  is  claimed 
had  been  employed  in  hostile  service  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

This  was  an  initiatory  measure  only,  and  all,  it  was  be- 
lieved, for  which  the  country  was  then  prepared.  The  subse- 
quent progress  of  the  war,  rapidly  educated  the  people  and 
their  representatives,  until,  in  the  early  part  of  1862,  a  much 
more  stringent  confiscation  bill  was  enacted,  to  be  followed  by 
the  positive  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  rebel  States, 
by  the  Proclamation  of  the  President,  on  January  1st,  1863. 

It  was  not  at  all  doubted,  but  that  the  North  would  promptly 
furnish  the  men  called  for ;  but  many  doubted  its  ability  to 
raise  the  vast  amount  of  money  needed  to  support,  arm,  and 
equip  the  immense  force.  Hundreds  of  millions  must  be 
promptly  raised  from  but  a  section  of  the  country,  engaged  in 
a  war  of  terrible  proportions,  and  whose  termination  no  one 
was  wise  enough  to  foresee.  Yet  the  head  of  the  Financial 
Bureau  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  He  personally  met,  and 
conferred  with  the  leading  bankers  and  financiers  of  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  cities,  and  devised,  and  carried  out  a  system 
of  finance,  by  which  the  Government  was  amply  supplied  with 
all  the  means  it  needed  ;  and,  averaging  all  the  credits  it 
obtained  on  its  various  issues  of  notes  and  bonds,  at  about  4 
per  cent,  interest. 

All  the  vast  means  required,  were  furnished  by  the  capital- 
ists of  the  country.  The  want  of  European  sympathy,  which 
was  early  shown,  repelled  all  attempts  to  negotiate  foreign 
loans  ;  and,  although  it  was  at  first  regarded  as  a  misfortune, 
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it  was  soon  seen  to  be  greatly  to  our  advantage.  The  capital 
of  tho  Country  became  closely  allied  with  its  success  ;  all  its 
financial  force  was  interested  in  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and,  in  such  a  conclusion  of  it,  as  would  not  ma- 
terially impair  its  ability  to  redeem  its  obligations.  Moreover, 
this  system  of  domestic  credits  kept  within  the  country,  and 
available  to  its  use,  all  its  resources. 

Tins  liberal  action  of  the  capitalists,  was  a  great  source  of 
popular  confidence,  and  the  national  securities  maintained  full 
credit.  In  nothing  else  were  the  resources  of  the  North  more 
conspicuously  shown,  than  in  its  ability  to  furnish  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  a  war  of  such 
gigantic  proportions,  in  the  face  of  the  many  derangements 
and  disorders  inseparable  from  civil  strife.  The  South,  which 
heretofore  had  been  a  large  customer  of  the  North,  had  of 
course  withdrawn  its  patronage,  and  had,  in  addition,  repudia- 
ted its  entire  northern  debt,  of  about  $200,000,000.  The 
South  also  passed  stringent  laws,  confiscating  to  the  use  of  the 
State,  the  property  which  Northern  residents  had  in  the 
South,  or  that  of  "alien  enemies,"  men  who  would  not  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Confederate  Government. 

The  Confederate  Congress  assembled  at  Richmond,  on  the 
20  th  of  July.  Among  its  acts  was  that  compelling  ail  male 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  over  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
who  adhered  to  the  Union,  to  leave  the  Confederate  States  on 
forty  hours'  notice,  by  proclamation  of  the  President,  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  or  submit  to  the  sequestration  of  their 
property,  under  the  following  act  : 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  tho  Confederate  States, 
that  all  lands,  goods,  rights,  and  credits  within  these  Confed- 
erate States,  owned  by  any  alien  enemy  since  the  21st  day  of 
May,  1861,  be  sequestrated  by  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  and  shall  be  held  for  the  full  indemnity  of  any 
citizen  and  a  resident  of  these  Confederate  States,  or  other 
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person  aiding  said  Confederate  States,  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  present  war,  and  for  which  he  may  suffer  any  loss  or  injury 
under  the  act  of  the  United  States  to  which  this  act  is  retal- 
iatory, authorizing  the  seizure  or  confiscation  of  the  property 
of  citizens  or  residents  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  the  same 
shall  be  seized  and  disposed  of,  as  provided  for  in  this  act." 

The  President  was  authorized  to  accept  the  service  of  four 
hundred  thousand  men,  in  addition  to  the  two  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  which  official  reports  showed  that  they  then  had 
in  the  field,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twelve  months,  nor 
more  than  three  years.  Missouri  was  admitted  into  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  her  defense  provided  for.  The  issue  of  $100,000,- 
000  of  Treasury  notes  was  authorized,  payable  to  bearer,  six 
months  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  The  following  resolu- 
tion was  passed  respecting  the  rights  of  neutrals,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  secure  the  favor  of  England  and  France  : 

"Whereas,  it  has  been  found  that  the  uncertainty  of  mari- 
time law,  in  time  of  war,  has  given  rise  to  differences  of 
opinion  between  neutrals  and  belligerents,  which  may  occasion 
serious  misunderstandings,  and  even  conflicts  ;  and  whereas, 
the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Prus- 
sia, Sardinia,  and  Eussia,  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  of  1856, 
established  a  uniform  doctrine  on  this  subject,  to  which  they 
invited  the  adherence  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  which  is  as 
follows : 

"1.  That  privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 

"2.  That  the  neutral  flag  covers  the  enemy's  goods,  with  the 
exception  of  contraband  of  war. 

"3.  That  neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of 
war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under  the  enemy's  flag  ;  and 

"4.  That  blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effec- 
tive ;  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to 
prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy. 

"And  whereas,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Confederate  States  of 
18 
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America  shall  assume  a  definite  position  on  so  important  a 
point  ;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  accept  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  clauses  of  the 
above-cited  declaration,  and  decline  to  assent  to  the  first 
clause  thereof." 

The  exportation  of  cotton  was  prohibited,  except  through 
Confederate  ports.  Sixty  millions  were  appropriated  for  the 
army,  and  four  millions  for  the  navy. 

All  the  important  questions  which  came  before  this  Con- 
gress, were  considered  in  secret  session,  the  first  instance  in 
the  world's  history,  when  a  representative  body  thus  shut  out 
its  constituents  from  all  knowledge  of  its  deliberation  and  acts. 

Following  the  defeat  at  Bull  Run,  there  had  been,  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  a  long  period  of  comparative  inaction. 
The  enemy  had  hovered  near  the  Capital,  and  continually 
threatened  an  attack.  Either  bank  of  the  Potomac,  from 
near  the  Capital  to  Harper's  Ferry,  was  occupied  by  the  con- 
tending forces — the  Union  troops  on  the  Maryland,  and  those 
of  the  rebels  on  the  Virginia  shore.  Nearest  the  Capital  was 
the  division  of  Gen.  Banks,  next  that  of  Gen.  Stone,  while 
Colonels  Lander  and  Geary,  held  the  positions  thence  to  Har- 
per's Ferry.  On  the  opposite  side,  the  enemy  held,  among  other 
positions,  Dranesville  and  Leesburgh. 

Early  in  October,  the  enemy  abandoned  his  purpose  of  inva- 
ding Maryland,  and  commenced  withdrawing  his  forces. 
On  the  18th  of  October,  Gen.  McCall  was  directed  to 
make  a  reconnoissance  in  force  in  the  vicinity  of  Dranesville. 
The  enemy  had  evacuated  the  place,  and  the  town  was  oc- 
cupied by  our  forces.  It  was  believed  that  Leesburgh  also 
had  been  abandoned. 

Gen.  Stone  was  instructed  to  watch  the  effect  of  those  dem- 
onstrations, and  to  aid  them  by  slight  co-operative  movements. 
On  the  20th,  he  made  a  feint  of  crossing  the  river  at  Edward's 
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BRIGADIER  GEN.  EDWARD  D.  BAKER, 
Fell  at  Ball's  Bluff. 

Ferry,  and  occupied,  with  four  companies,  Harrison's  Island,  on 
the  Potomac,  between  Edward's  and  Conrad's  Ferry.  A  re- 
connoissanceof  Leesburgh  exhibited  but  few  tents,  or  pickets. 
This  led  to  the  belief  that  only  a  small  force  of  the  enemy 
was  at  that  place,  and  dispositions  were  at  once  made  to  at- 
tack them  on  the  following  morning.  Col.  Devens  was  direc- 
ted to  proceed,  during  the  night,  with  four  companies,  to  the 
Virginia  shore,  and  attack  the  enemy's  camp  at  dawn.     Col. 
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Baker  was  ordered  to  move  the  1st  California  regiment  to  Con- 
rad's Ferry  at  sunrise,  and  follow  promptly  with  the  rest  of  his 
brigade.  A  battalion  of  the  15th  Mass.,  Lieut.  Col.  Wood, 
was  also  to  rendezvous  opposite  Harrison's  Island,  at  day- 
break. 

The  means  of  crossing  the  river,  which  at  this  point  is 
rapid,  were  quite  inadequate.  There  were  available,  in  all, 
five  scows,  a  small  boat,  and  a  ship's  yawl,  with  which 
only  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  could  be  crossed  per 
hour.  The  two  Ferries  were  opposite  the  upper  and  lower 
ends  of  Harrison's  Island,  and  about  three  miles  apart. 
Between  the  landings  on  the  Virginia  shore  rises  a  high  Bluff, 
called  Ball's  Bluff.  From  the  landing,  the  road  is  steep  and 
difficult,  until  it  opens  into  a  field  containing  about  six  acres, 
entirely  surrounded  by  a  forest.  The  latter,  at  the  time  of  the 
attack,  was  occupied  by  the  rebel  forces.  In  this  field  the 
battle  was  fought  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  favor- 
able position  for  the  enemy,  or  one  more  disadvantageous  to 
the  assailants. 

The  plan  of  attack  was  attempted  to  be  put  into  execution. 
Col.  Devens,  had  reached  the  shore  at  day-break,  with  four 
companies,  which  were  formed  on  the  Bluff,  near  the  edge 
of  the  field.  Here  they  were  attacked  by  the  enemy,  and 
irregular  skirmishing  maintained  for  most  of  the  forenoon,  the 
enemy  shrewdly  withholding  any  great  show  of  force,  in  order 
to  draw  a  larger  force  into  the  net  which  they  had  spread  for 
it.  Col.  Baker  had  been  given  the  field  command  during  the 
forenoon,  and  pressed  his  re-enforcements  over  as  fast  as  his 
transportation  would  permit.  They  were  concentrated  in  the 
fatal  field,  ignorant  of  the  force  of  the  unseen  foe,  and  of  the 
terrible  ordeal  through  which  they  were  soon  to  pass.  But 
the  dread  reality  was  soon  to  be  known.  Three  thousand  rebels 
lay  carefully  hidden  in  the  adjacent  wood,  and  about  half-past 
two  p.  m.  made   their   presence   known  by  the  discharge  of 
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fierce  volleys,  upon  three  sides  of  the  Federal  position.  Our 
forces  were  in  the  very  "jaws  of  death" !  sharp-shooters 
were  hidden  id  the  trees,  and  our  officers  were  the  first  vic- 
tims of  their  murderous  fire.  From  the  forest  belched  forth 
volumes  of  smoke,  and  sheets  of  fire,  attended  with  terribly 
fatal  results. 

Never  were  soldiers  in  a  position  more  critical,  and  never 
has  unflinching  v.ilor  been  more  sternly  shown.  For  a  full 
hour,  the  unequal  contest  raged.  On  the  right,  the  gallant  20th 
Massachusetts,  and  on  the  left,  the  equally  heroic  Californians, 
manfully  resisted  the  cruel  odds.  But  such  a  contest  could 
not  long  be  maintained.  The  effect  of  the  enemy's  fire  was 
rapidly  diminishing  our  power  of  resistance,  and  increasing 
fearfully  the  original  disparity  of  force.  The  enemy  now  had 
full  four  effective  men  to  our  one,  with  the  added  advantage 
of  position,  and  the  certainty  of  victory.  Our  columns  were 
shattered.  Nearly  one  half  the  officers  were  killed,  or  woun- 
ded, and  the  crisis  had  come  !  The  rebels,  confident  and  re- 
liant were  boldy  pushing  their  advantages,  and  the  slaughter, 
or  capture,  of  the  entire  command,  appeared  inevitable.  They 
closed  in  upon  our  forces.  Gen.  Baker  was  shot  with  a  re- 
volver by  a  rebel,  four  balls  entering  his  body  ;  but  the  slayer 
was  speedily  sacrificed  by  the  heroic  Captain  Beiral.  The 
enemy  hovered  over  the  spot,  to  bear  off  the  body  of  the 
slain  hero  ;  but  the  resolute  firmness  of  Adjutant  Harvey,  aided 
by  the  prompt  action  of  the  brave  spirits  near  him,  beat 
back  the  ravenous  horde,  and  safely  bore  the  sacred  relic  to 
Harrison's  Island. 

The  death  of  the  brave  commander  was  speedily  followed 
by  the  order  to  retreat.  This  had  been  anticipated  by  many 
wandering  and  wearied  men,  who  crowded  the  landing.  Hun- 
dreds attempted  to  swim  the  cold  and  rapid  river,  in  which 
many  were  drowned. 

But  what  a  terribly  hopeless  retreat  it  was  !     Headlong  they 
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rushed  down  the  steep  declivity,  followed  by  the  exultant  foe, 
dealing  deadly  volleys  upon  the  disordered  crowd.  And  what 
was  their  hope  ?  Even  with  proper  transportation,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  use  it,  but  with  the  slender  means  at 
their  command,  the  case  was  indeed  most  desperate.  Into  the 
frail  skiff,  the  men  rushed,  the  well  and  wounded,  in  the 
frantic  pursuit  of  safety.  Overloaded  with  the  living  freight, 
the  craft  springs  a  leak,  sinks,  and  the  flood  claims  what  the 
field  had  yielded.  Nearly  one  hundred  were  thus  drowned, 
including  about  sixty  wounded  men. 

The  surviving  officers  nobly  did  their  duty  in  this  trying 
emergency.  They  resolutely  refused  to  surrender,  and  sternly 
kept  back  the  foe  until  nearly  midnight,  before  they  surren- 
dered the  remnant  of  their  commands. 

The  total  Federal  force  engaged,  were  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-three  officers  and  men,  of  whom  two  hundred  and 
twenty-three  were  killed,  two  hundred  and  fifty  wounded,  and 
five  hundred  taken  prisoners.  Rebel  loss,  two  hundred,  in 
killed  and  wounded. 

The  rebels  concentrated  in  force  soon  after  the  battle  at 
Leesburgh,  and  threatened  offensive  movements.  Gen.  Stone 
held  the  Virginia  shore,  opposite  Edward's  Ferry,  with  four 
thousand  men.  An  examination  made  by  Gen.  McClellan, 
convinced  him  that  the  position  of  Gen.  Stone  was  untenable, 
and  his  command  was  withdrawn,  on  the  night  of  the  23d 
of  October. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  1861,  Gen.  Ord's  brigade,  of 
McCall's  Division,  comprising  four  regiments  of  infantry,  among 
them  the  Bucktail  rifle  regiment,  Col.  Kane,  a  force  in  all  of 
about  four  thousand  men,  were  sent  on  a  foraging  expedition 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Dranesville,  about  midway  between 
Lewinsville  and  Leesburgh.  The  point  was  thought  to  be 
unoccupied  by  hostile  forces,  and  a  large  quantity  of  forage 
was  known  to  be  in  that  neighborhood.     The  expedition  waF 
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well  prepared  for  the  work  in  hand,  and  also  to  repel  an 
assault,  should  the  foe  venture  to  make  one.  The  vicinity  of 
Dranesville  was  reached  about  noon,  when,  upon  a  neighbor- 
ing hill,  a  large  number  of  rebels  were  discovered,  and  other 
work  than  gathering  hay- and  grain  appeared  now  quite  evident- 
ly at  hand,  and  for  which  immediate  preparation  was  made, 
by  the  formation  of  the  line  of  battle. 

The  enemy  soon  opened  fire  from  a  battery  of  six  pieces, 
posted  nearly  a  mile  distant,  and  sheltered  by  a  wood,  from 
which  shells  were  vigorously  discharged,  passing  entirely  over 
the  Union  forces,  and,  upon  the  alteration  of  the  range,  falling 
short  of  it.  But  Gen.  Ord's  brigade  had  two  twenty-four 
and  two  twelve  pounders,  commanded  by  Captain  Easton, 
who  promptly  responded.  The  speedy  slackening  of  the  ene- 
my's fire,  indicated  a  retreat,  or  some  new  movement.  They 
were  soon  discovered,  attempting  to  turn  the  right  flank.  Col. 
Kane's  regiment  occupied  that  part  of  the  line.  Near  him 
was  a  brick  house,  in  which  he  posted  twenty  men,  and,  shel- 
tered by  its  walls,  they  inflicted  severe  chastisement  upon  the- 
advancing  rebel  columns,  which  here  consisted  of  three  regi- 
ments. The  boldness  of  the  rebel  advance,  subjected  them  to  a 
very  destructive  fire  from  the  Federal  line,  before  which  they 
soon  recoiled,  and  fell  back  to  the  protection  of  their  battery. 
They  were  vigorously  pursued,  and  a  charge  of  the  battery 
ordered.  But  while  the  order  was  being  executed,  the  enemy 
had  fled,  removing  his  guns. 

The  attacking  party  consisted  of  four  regiments  of  infantry, 
a  battery  of  flying  artillery,  and  two  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
which  were  also  out  on  a  foraging  expedition.  The  rebel  loss 
was  seventy-five  killed,  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded,  and 
thirty  prisoners.  Federal  loss,  seven  killed,  and  sixty-one 
wounded. 
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OPERATIONS  Iff  THE  SOUTH-WEST-WAR  IN 
MISSOURI. 

Fortifications  at  Cairo  —  Camps  of  Instruction  —  Treason  of  Governor  Jackson — 
Its  Terrible  Effects  —  Meeting  of  the  Legislature  —  Its  Disloyal  Acts  — 
Energy  of  the  St.  Louis  Loyalists  —  Capture  of  the  Rebel  Camp  Jackson  — 
Encounters  in  the  City  —  State  Convention  Loyal  —  Arbitrary  Acts  of  the 
Rebel  Legislature  —  Gen.  Harney  Assumes  Command  —  His  Proclamations 
and  Peace  Compact — Gen.  Lyon  in  Command  —  Gov.  Jackson's  Duplicity  — 
Battle  of  Booneville  —  Military  Preparations  —  Gen.  Pope's  Command — Re- 
organization of  the  State  Government  —  Battle  of  Carthage  —  Gen.  Fremont 
in  Command  —  Gen.  Lyon  at  Springfield  —  Battle  of  Wilson's  Creek  —  De- 
tails, Casualties,  and  Results  —  Military  Movements  —  Defense  of  Lexington 

—  Battle  of  Fredericktown  —  Recapture  of    Springfield — Fremont  and  Blair 

—  Fremont's  Dismissal. 

Cairo,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Mississippi 
river,  in  the  extreme  south  part  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  was 
the  first  point  occupied  by  our  forces  in  the  west ;  and  it, 
with  Bird's  Point,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
effectually  commands  those  two  rivers. 

Several  camps  of  instruction  were  established  at  Cairo, 
early  in  May,  and  on  the  last  of  that  month,  a  force  of  6,000 
men  was  stationed  there,  under  command  of  Brigadier  Gen. 
B.  M.  Prentiss ;  and  other  camps,  embracing  nearly  forty 
thousand  men,  were  formed  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and 
Missouri,  the  troops  in  which  could  reach  Cairo  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  place  was  strongly  fortified,  and  heavy 
guns  were  put  in  position,  by  which  a  strict  blockade  of  the 
Ohio  and  of  the  Mississippi  was  maintained.  The  enemy, 
however,  never  made  serious  demonstrations  upon  the  place, 
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and  it  interposed  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  raids  which  the 
rebels  had  contemplated,  into  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  adjoin- 
ing States. 

In  Missouri,  a  rebellious  spirit  was  early  manifested,  on  the 
part  of  the  Governor,  and  other  officials.  The  former  had 
contemptuously  refused  to  comply  with  the  requisition  of  the 
President,  to  furnish  her  quota  of  troops  ;  and  in  doing  so, 
used  the  following  insulting  language  :  "Your  requisition,  in 
my  judgment,  is  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  revolutionary, 
in  its  objects  ;  inhuman,  and  diabolical.  Not  one  man  will 
Missouri  furnish  to  carry  on  the  unholy  crusade  !" 

The  terrible  consequences  to  the  people  of  Missouri,  which 
followed,  from  this  rash  and  reckless  decision  of  its  Governor, 
were '  beyond  description.  From  a  high  condition  of  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  her  people  were  suddenly  plunged 
into  the  worst  horrors  of  civil  war,  —  members  of  the  same 
family  were  arrayed  against  each  other  in  deadly  strife, — 
neighbor  against  neighbor;  murder,  arson,  robbery,  —  every 
conceivable  form  of  atrocity,  for  many  long  months,  were 
universally  prevalent.  Thousands  upon  thousands  were  re- 
duced from  affluence  to  beggary ;  pleasant  homes,  fruitful 
fields,  thriving  towns,  were  made  deserts;  and  countless 
widows  and  orphans  mourn  the  sad  desolation  caused  by  a  few 
mad  and  unprincipled  leaders.  How  can  such  men  ever  atone 
for  the  horrid  crimes  which  they  have  committed  ;  what  pun- 
ishment can  be  a  sufficient  retribution  for  the  awful  offense  ! 

Governor  Jackson,  on  the  second  day  of  May,  called  the 
Legislature  together,  and,  in  his  message,  took  strong  grounds 
against  the  action  of  the  President.  He  expressed  warm  sym- 
pathy with  the  rebellious  States,  and  recommended  appropri- 
ations to  arm  the  State.  The  Legislature  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  Governor,  and  were  proceeding  with  measures  for 
raising  means  for  military  purposes,  when  they  were  alarmed 
by  the  active  movements  of  the  loyalists  in  St.   Louis.     The 
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regulars  there  were  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Lyon,  whose 
loyalty  has  been  attested  by  his  blood.  Col's  Blair,  Sigel, 
and  others,  had  raised  four  regiments  of  volunteers,  armed  and 
equipped,  and  mustered  them  into  service,  in  one  week,  and 
they  were  in  camp  when  the  Legislature  convened.  Captain 
Lyon  was  directed  by  the  Government  to  raise  and  equip  ten 
thousand  men.  Enrollments  proceeded  rapidly.  The  rebels 
were  also  organizing  forces,  under  the  specious  guise  of  "State 
troops,"  and  had  established  a  camp  of  eight  hundred  men, 
near  St.  Louis,  which,  in  honor  of  the  traitor  Governor,  they 
called  camp  Jackson.  It  was  under  the  command  of  the  rebel 
Gen.  Frost.  Captain  Lyon  deemed  it  his  duty  to  break  up 
this  camp,  and  on  the  15th  of  May,  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  regulars,  and  five  thousand  volunteers,  he  surrounded  it,  and 
demanded  its  surrender.  The  demand  was  complied  with, 
and  the  eight  hundred  secession  troops  there  collected,  were 
surrounded,  without  resistance,  and  marched  to  the  arsenal. 
Here,  the  following  pledge  was  made  by  them,  and  they  were 
discharged  : 

"We,  the  undersigned,  do  pledge  our  words  as  gentlemen, 
that  we  will  not  take  up  arms,  nor  serve  in  any  military  ca- 
pacity against  the  United  States,  during  the  present  civil  war. 
This  parole  to  be  returned,  upon  our  surrendering  ourselves, 
at  any  time,  as  prisoners  of  war.  While  we  make  this  pledge, 
with  the  full  intention  of  observing  it,  we  hereby  protest 
against  the  justice  of  its  exaction." 

This  singular  pledge,  made  under  protest,  was  not  kept. 
The  wisdom  of  the  extreme  leniency  of  the  Government,  in 
this,  and  in  most  other  cases  where  prisoners  were  taken  in  the 
early  events  of  the  war,  has  been  much  criticised.  Simply 
taking  an  oath,  under  constraint  and  protest,  was  regarded 
generally,  by  those  who  took  it,  as  of  no  binding  force,  and  was 
certainly  a  very  easy  mode  of  atonement  for  active  treason. 

All  the  guns,  ammunition,  and  war  material  of  every  de- 
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scription,  in  the  camp,  fell  into  our  hands.  When  the  sol- 
diers were  returning  to  the  city,  they  were  attacked  by  a  mob, 
with  stones  and  fire  arms.  The  soldiers  fired  upon  the  rioters, 
and  several  of  them  were  killed  and  wounded,  when  they 
dispersed. 

The  soldiers  then  returned  to  their  quarters,  without  further 
molestation.  The  excitement  in  the  city  was  intense,  and 
various  conflicts  occurred  during  the  following  night,  between 
the  loyalists  and  rebels,  in  some  cases  with  fatal  results. 

Gov.  Jackson  had  been  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  January 
preceding.  In  his  message,  he  had  recommended  the  calling 
of  a  State  Convention,  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  people  on 
the  great  questions  of  the  times.  In  accordance  with  his  sug- 
gestions, a  Convention  was  called,  to  meet  at  Jefferson  City, 
on  the  28th  of  February,  following.  It  was  provided  that 
no  act,  ordinance,  or  resolution,  of  such  Convention,  should  be 
valid,  unless  first  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  people. 

At  this  time,  a  very  large  majority  of  the  people  were  in 
favor  of  peace  and  the  Union,  and  the  Convention  was  com- 
posed principally  of  their  Representatives.  It  assembled  at 
the  time  and  place  designated,  but  subsequently  adjourned  to 
St.  Louis.  The  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made,  by  the  few 
secession  members,  to  secure  secret  sessions,  to  favor  the  seces- 
sion of  the  State,  and  to  oppose  coercion  of  the  revolted 
States  ;  but  they  signally  failed.  Resolutions  were  adopted, 
by  overwhelming  majorities,  declaring  that  there  was  no  cause 
for  the  separation  of  Missouri  from  the  Union  ;  that  she  desired 
only  an  amicable  and  fair  adjustment  of  the  pending  difficul- 
ties ;  approving  of  the  Crittenden  resolutions  ;  desiring  to  avoid 
civil  war,  and  recommending  the  withdrawal  of  the  Federal 
forces  from  those  forts,  where  collisions  were  likely  to  ensue. 

Unlike  the  Convention,  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature 
were  disloyal,  and  they  desired  to  secure  the  secession  of 
the  State. 
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The  Legislature  passed  what  was  denominated,  "The  Mil- 
itary Bill/'  by  which  the  Governor  was  empowered  to  call  out, 
arm  and  equip,  the  militia  of  the  State.  The  fund,  hitherto 
devoted  to  education,  and  all  other  available  resources,  were, 
by  this  bill,  devoted  to  military  purposes.  State  bonds,  to 
the  amount  of  one  million  of  dollars,  were  also  pledged  to  the 
same  use,  and  heavy  taxes  were  imposed,  to  place  the  State 
in  an  attitude  of  defense.  Every  able  bodied  man  in  the 
State  was  made  subject  to  military  duty,  and  the  forces  raised, 
were  placed  under  the  sole  command  of  the  traitor  Governor, 
on  whom  extraordinary  powers  were  conferred.  Each  soldier 
was  compelled  to  take  an  oath  to  obey  him  alone  !  To  speak 
disrespectfully  of  the  Governor,  or  of  the  Legislature,  was  de- 
clared to  be  treason  ! 

These  high-handed  measures,  at  the  Capital,  created  fear 
for  the  safety  of  St.  Louis  ;  and  efforts  were  at  once  made  to 
arm  the  Home  Guard,  and  to  place  the  city  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition  of  defense. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  a  body  of  these  Home  Guards  were 
returning  to  the  city  from  the  arsenal,  whither  they  had  been 
for  arms,  when  they  were  assailed  by  a  mob,  and  several  were 
killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  A  terrible  excitement 
followed,  which  was  checked,  only,  by  the  declaration  of 
the  Mayor,  that  the  most  vigorous  measures  would  be  em- 
ployed to  enforce  order,  and  that  the  regulars,  then  at  the 
arsenal,  were  on  the  march  to  quell  the  riot. 

Gen.  Harney,  who  had  been  at  Washington,  returned  to  his 
post,  and  assumed  command  of  the  Military  Department  of 
the  West,  on  the  12th  of  May.  He  at  once  issued  a  judi- 
cious proclamation,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  restore  public 
confidence,  and  to  quiet  the  great  anxiety  that  prevailed. 
In  a  second  proclamation,  issued  but  two  days  after,  he  took 
occasion  to  criticise  the  acts  of  the  Legislature,  esj)ecially  the 
"Military  Bill/'  closing  as  follows  : 
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"1  regard  it  as  my  plain  path  of  duty,  to  express  to  the 
people,  in  respectful,  but  at  the  same  time,  decided  language, 
that  within  the  field  and  scope  of  my  command  and  authority, 
the  'supreme  law'  of  the  land  must,  and  shall  be  maintained, 
and  no  subterfuges,  whether  in  the  forms  of  legislative  acts, 
or  otherwise,  can  be  permitted  to  harass  or  oppress  the  good 
and  law-abiding  people  of  Missouri.  I  shall  exert  my  author- 
ity to  protect  their  persons  and  property  from  violations  of 
every  kind ;  and  I  shall  deem  it  my  duty  to  suppress  all  un- 
lawful combinations  of  men,  whether  formed  under  pretext 
of  military  organizations,  or  otherwise." 

At  this  time,  imposing  military  demonstrations  were  being 
made  on  the  border  of  Missouri,  in  Kansas,  Illinois,  and  other 
States,  which,  with  the  decided  policy  of  the  Government,  as 
indicated  in  the  Proclamation  of  Gen.  Harney,  had  the  effect 
to  change  the  tactics  of  the  Missouri  rebels.  They  found 
they  were  not  then  ready  to  meet  the  overwhelming  force, 
which  could  be  brought  against  them  ;  and  needed  more  time. 
Hence  the  following  ruse  : 

Gen.  Price,  commanding  the  State  militia,  and  a  leading 
rebel,  sought  and  obtained  an  interview  with  Gen.  Harney, 
the  object  of  which  was,  professedly,  to  allay  the  public  ex- 
citement, and  restore  peace  and  quiet  to  Missouri.  Gen. 
Harney  was  caught  in  the  trap  thus  set  for  him,  and  on  the 
21st  of  May,  entered  into  a  compact  with  Gen.  Price,  to  the 
effect,  that  Gen.  Price  should  maintain  the  peace  of  the  State, 
having  the  full  control  of  the  militia  of  the  State  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  Gen.  Harney,  thus  assured  that  the  peace  of 
the  State  would  be  maintained,  agreed  to  abstain  from  mili- 
tary movements. 

This  compact  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  accomplished  no  other  result,  except  to  give  the 
rebels  time  to  perfect  their  plans  of  resistance  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States.     The  work  of  organizing  the  State 
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BRIG.  GEN.  NATHANIEL  LYON, 
The  Hero  of  Wilson's  Creek. 

was  steadily  pursued,  and  Gen.  Lyon,  who  had  been  promo- 
ted, and  had  superseded  Gen.  Harney,  was  stimulated  to  cor- 
responding activity.  Aided  by  prominent  citizens,  he  did 
everything  he  could,  to  circumvent  the  schemes  of  the  rebels, 
and  was  not  deluded  by  their  "peace  propositions."  Wher- 
ever rebel  organizations  were  found,  they  were  dispersed. 

With  surprising  effrontery,  Gov.  Jackson  still  proposed  to 
Gen.  Lyon,  a  compact,  similar  to  that  which  Gen.  Price  had 
made  with  Gen.  Harney.  It  would  have  been  a  fine  game, 
could  the  Governor  have  won  it.  It  would  have  given  time 
for  the  rebels  within  the  State,  to  have  joined  their  associates 
on  its  borders,  and  those  without,  to  have  perfected  their  plans 
of  attack.  Gen.  Lyon,  however,  saw  through  the  veil,  and 
promptly  repelled  the  offer.  He  insisted  "that  the  Federal 
Government  should  enjoy  the  unrestricted  right,  to  move  and 
station  its  troops  throughout  the  State,  whenever  and  wher- 
ever that  might,  in  the  opinion  of  its  officers,  be  necessary, 
either  for  the  protection  of  loyal  citizens,  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, or  to  repel  invasion."  That  was  sound  statemanship. 
Pnch  doctrines,  early  proclaimed  and  followed  by  acts  of  suit- 
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able  vigor  and  energy,  both  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  would 
have  saved  much  of  the  terrible  devastation  of  the  war  in 
those  States,  and  the  country,  the  loss  of  many  men  and 
much  treasure. 

Gov.  Jackson  very  soon  saw  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope 
from  Gen.  Lyon,  and  hastily  departed  for  Jefferson  city  —  the 
State  capital.  On  his  way,  he  secured  the  destruction  of  the 
rail  road  bridges,  and  of  the  telegraph.  He  now  threw  off 
all  disguise,  and  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  Jefferson  city,  issued 
a  long  and  carefully  prepared  proclamation,  which  was  evi- 
dently written  before  his  interview  with  Gen.  Lyon. 

The  latter  promptly  met  the  challenge  of  the  treacherous 
rebel.  He  at  once  dispatched  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  men, 
suitably  provided  for  a  long  march,  up  the  river,  to  arrest  the 
Governor,  and  disperse  any  forces  which  he  might  have  col- 
lected. On  reaching  the  capital,  on  the  18th  of  June,  he 
found  that  Jackson  had  fled  to  Booneville,  forty-eight  miles 
distant,  and  that  Gen.  Price  was  at  the  latter  place,  with  sev- 
eral thousand  men.  Leaving  Col.  Boernstein  with  five  hun- 
dred men,  in  command  of  Jefferson  city,  Gen.  Lyon  pursued, 
and  on  the  19th,  engaged  the  rebel  force  at  Booneville,  which 
he  routed,  after  a  sharp  engagement.  The  number  of  the 
rebel  troops  engaged,  was  about  two  thousand,  and  these  were 
attacked  and  routed,  by  Gen.  Lyon's  advance  of  five  hundred 
men.  We  lost,  in  the  engagement,  two  killed,  and  nine 
wounded  ;  the  loss  of  the  rebels  is  estimated  at  twenty-five 
killed,  and  fifty  wounded.  We  captured  fifteen  hundred  stands 
of  arms,  a  large  quantity  of  camp  equipage,  a  large  number  of 
horses,  and  several  prisoners.  The  latter  were  sivorn,  and  suf- 
fered to  renew  their  efforts  against  the  Government.  The  rebel 
Governor  made  good  his  escape,  and  fled  to  parts  unknown. 

The  most  active  military  preparations  were  now  made,  and 
on  the  last  of  June,  over  thirty-five  thousand  men,  were 
judiciously  posted  in  various  parts  of  the  State.     At  Cairo 
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and  vicinity,  there  were  about  seven  thousand  men  ;  at  Bird's 
Point  in  Missouri,  one  thousand  men  ;  St.  Louis,  including 
the  United  States  reserves  of  five  regiments,  about  eight 
thousand  ;  Hannibal,  three  thousand,  Hannibal  and  St.  Jo- 
seph rail  road,  one  thousand  ;  on  the  North  Missouri  rail  road, 
three  thousand  six  hundred  ;  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  two  thou- 
sand ;  at  St.  Joseph,  six  thousand  ;  besides  the  forces  gath- 
ering at  Springfield,  and  small  detachments  at  other  exposed 
points.  The  Government  then  held  control  of  the  entire 
section  of  'the  State  north  of  the  Missouri  Kiver,  of  its  prin- 
cipal rail  road  lines,  and  in  the  south-east,  to  the  Kansas 
border. 

Gen.  John  Pope  had  been  sent  from  St.  Louis,  and  en- 
trusted with  a  command  of  about  seven  thousand  men,  in 
north-western  Missouri.  His  head-quarters  were  at  St. 
Charles,  yet  his  command  was  so  posted  as  to  protect  Lexing- 
ton, Booneville,  Jefferson  City,  and  most  of  Northern  Missouri. 

The  principal  State  officers,  who  had  fled  with  the  Gov- 
ernor, returned  on  the  25th  of  June,  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  resumed  their  former  duties.  Jefferson  City  was 
fortified,  and  the  Home  Guard  were  drilled  by  Col.  Boern- 
stein,  for  its  defense.  The  Governor,  Lieut.  Governor,  the 
President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  were  all  rebels,  were  absent  from  their  posts,  and  the 
State  executive  departments  had,  therefore,  no  head.  The 
State  Convention  was,  therefore,  again  called  together  by  the 
Committee,  which  had  been  charged  with  that  duty,  and 
re-assembled  at  Jefferson  City,  on  the  22d  day  of  July.  The 
Convention  promptly  repealed  several  of  the  obnoxious  acts 
of  the  disloyal  Legislature,  including  the  Military  bill,  and 
that  by  which  the  School  fund  had  been  diverted  to  military 
uses — declared  vacant  the  offices  of  Governor,  Lieut.  Gov- 
ernor, Secretary  of  State,  and  of  the  Members  of  the  General 
Assembly.      Hamilton  R.   Gamble  was    chosen    Provisional 
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Governor  ;  Willard  P.  Hall,  Lieut.  Governor  ;  and  Mordecai 
Oliver,  Secretary  of  State.  The  election  of  the  State  officers 
by  the  people,  was  fixed  for  -the  first  Monday  of  the  ensuing 
November.  Thus  the  State  government  was  re-organized,  and 
prepared  to  resist  the  traitorous  assaults  of  those  who  had 
sought  to  carry  the  State  into  rebellion. 

The  insurgents,  under  Gov.  Jackson  and  Gen.  Rains,  in 
large  force,  were  concentrated  at  Kupe's  Point,  whence  they 
moved,  on  the  third  day  of  July,  to  Murray's,  on  the  way  to 
Carthage.  At  Dry  Fork  Creek,  eight  miles  from  the  latter 
place,  Col.  Sigel  met,  and  gave  the  enemy  battle,  on  the  5th 
of  July. 

The  Union  forces  under  his  command,  numbered  only  about 
twelve  hundred  men  ;  while  the  rebel  forces  were  six  thousand 
strong,  under  the  command  of  Gen's  Price  and  Rains.  In 
this  engagement,  full  details  of  which  follow,  the  remarkable 
military  genius  of  Col.  Sigel  was  strikingly  exhibited  ;  and 
it  has  seldom  been  equaled  in  the  annals  of  military  achieve- 
ments. To  conduct  a  retreat  of  so  small  a  force,  for  ten  con- 
secutive hours,  before  numbers  five  times  his  own  ;  to  bring  off 
all  his  baggage  and  stores,  and  to  inflict  signal  chastisement 
upon  the  pursuing  foe,  before  which  he  retired  in  perfect 
order ;  and  all  with  comparatively  small  loss  on  his  part,  is 
such  conclusive  proof  of  superior  military  skill,  as  to  place  its 
possessor  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession.  To  hold  that 
proud  position,  he  needed  not  the  additional,  and  even  higher 
honors,  afterwards  won  on  the  brilliant  fields  of  Wilson's 
Creek  and  Pea  Ridge.  To  this  noble  German,  and  his  brave 
followers,  the  country  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which  it  will  be 
difficult  to  fully  repay.  The  following  particular  account  of 
this  gallant  affair,  will  be  read  with  especial  interest : 

"Early  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  Colonel  Sigel,  (en- 
camped at  Neosho,  in  Newton  county,  in  the  extreme  south- 
western corner  of  Missouri,  near  the  Indian  frontier,)  was  ad- 
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vised  that  the  rebels  had  been  seen  a  few  miles  south  of  Car- 
thage, Jasper  county.  Colonel  Sigel  immediately  ordered 
all  troops  under  arms,  and  after  a  short  march,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  the  report  confirmed,  by  meeting  the  enemy  on 
an  open  prairie,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Carthage.  Colonel 
Sigel's  command  consisted  of  eight  companies  of  his  own 
(Third)  regiment,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hasendeubel  ; 
seven  companies  of  the  Fifth  regiment,  Colonel  Solomon  ;  and 
two  batteries  of  artillery,  consisting  of  eight  field-pieces,  under 
Major  Backhoff.  The  force  of  the  enemy  numbered  five 
thousand  five  hundred,  at  least  three  thousand  of  which  were 
mounted,  and  a  battery  of  artillery — four  six-pounders,  and 
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one  twelve-pounder.  Generals  Price  and  Kains  commanded 
the  State  troops  in  person. 

"The  position  of  the  State  troops  was  well  chosen,  and 
gave  them  a  great  advantage,  which  was  more  than  balanced, 
however,  by  our  superior  artillery.  Three  flags  floated  over 
their  ranks,  two  secession  flags,  which  our  splendid  artillerists 
soon  made  to  lick  the  dust,  and  in  the  centre,  the  State  flag 
of  Missouri. 

"At  half-past  ten  o'clock  the  attack  commenced,  by  our  ar- 
tillery opening  a  strong  fire  against  the  centre  of  the  enemy. 
The  aim  was  so  effective  that  in  less  than  one  hour  the  ene- 
my's twelve-pounder  was  dismounted,  and  by  noon  the  whole 
battery  of  the  State  troops  was  silenced.  Repeatedly  the 
columns  of  the  enemy  gave  way  under  the  heavy  fire,  but  ral- 
lied again,  until  our  infantry,  which  had  heretofore  remained 
in  security  behind  the  batteries,  were  ordered  to  advance,  when 
the  centre  of  the  enemy  at  once  was  broken.  To  remedy  this 
disaster,  about  seventeen  hundred  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  were 
ordered  to  fall  back,  and  by  a  side  movement,  try  to  get  pos- 
session of  Colonel  Sigel's  baggage  train,  which  had  been  left 
some  three  miles  behind,  on  the  road,  and  thus  encircle  and 
cut  him  off  from  retreat.  But  this  manceuver  did  not  succeed. 
The  moment  that  Colonel  Sigel  saw  what  was  intended,  he 
ordered  his  men'  to  retreat,  which  was  done  in  the  greatest 
order,  at  the  same  time  giving  word  to  the  baggage  train  to 
advance.  Before  the  enemy's  design  could  be  carried  out, 
Colonel  Sigel  had  his  baggage  train  in  safety.  The  wagons 
were  placed  in  the  centre  of  his  column,  protected  in  the  front 
by  Major  BackhofPs  artillery  and  Colonel  Solomon's  battalion, 
and  in  the  rear  by  Colonel  Sigel's  eight  companies. 

"By  this  time  it  was  four  o'clock,  p.  m.  Our  troops  had 
suffered  a  loss  of  only  about  twenty  killed,  and  forty  wounded, 
while  the  enemy's  loss,  as  was  stated  by  some  of  their  officers 
who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  amounted,  at  least,  to  two  or 
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three  hundred.  The  difference  in  the  list  of  killed,  is  mainly 
due  to  the  efficient  use  of  our  artillery,  which  mowed  down  the 
enemy,  while  our  troops  were  scarcely  hurt  by  the  fire  from 
the  miserable  battery  on  the  other  side. 

"Having  thus  placed  his  baggage  train  in  a  sure  position, 
Colonel  Sigel  followed  the  enemy,  who  had  now  taken  posi- 
tion on  the  south  side  of  a  creek,  cutting  through  the  only 
road  leading  to  Carthage.  Here  General  Price  thought  his 
State  troops  could  cut  off  all  further  advance  of  Colonel 
Sigel's  forces,  and  at  the  first  show  of  a  retreat,  fall  in  their 
rear  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  To  Colonel  Sigel,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  pass  the  creek,  and  clear  the  road  to  Car- 
thage, as  he  could  not  run  the  risk  of  being  surrounded  by  an 
army  of  such  a  numerical  superiority,  by  remaining  where  he 
was,  or  by  retreating.  To  dupe  the  enemy,  he  ordered  his  ar- 
tillery to  oblique,  two  pieces  to  the  right  and  two  to  the  left, 
following  the  movement  with  part  of  his  force. 

"The  enemy,  supposing  it  to  be  Sigel's  intention  to  es- 
cape them  by  cutting  a  road  at  their  extreme  sides,  immedi- 
ately left  the  road  leading  over  the  bluffs,  south  of  the  creek,  to 
Carthage,  and  advanced  to  the  right  and  left,  to  prevent 
Sigel's  force  from  crossing  their  line.  But  scarcely  had  they 
advanced  within  four  hundred  yards  of  our  troops,  when  our 
artillery  suddenly  wheeled  around  and  poured  a  most  terrific 
volley  of  canister  on  the  rebel  cavalry,  from  both  sides.  Sim- 
ultaneously, our  infantry  was  ordered  to  advance  at  double- 
quick  step  across  the  bridge,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  whole 
body  of  State  troops  was  flying  in  all  directions.  Not  a  show 
of  resistance  was  made.  Eighty-one  horses,  sixty-five  double 
shot-guns,  and  some  revolvers,  fell  into  the  hands  of  our 
troops.  Some  fifty  prisoners  were  taken,  and  from  them  the 
number  of  killed  and  wounded,  was  ascertained  to  amount  to 
nearly  three  hundred.     Very  few  on  our  side  were  lost. 

"After   his  splendid  achievement,  Colonel  Sigel  proceeded 
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to  move  toward  Carthage,  the  road  to  which  place  was  now 
open.  But  all  along  the  road,  squads  of  the  State  troops  kept 
at  the  side  of  our  forces,  though  not  daring  to  attack,  and 
were  occasionally  saluted,  by  a  discharge  from  the  rifles  of  our 
infantry.  Arriving  at  Carthage,  Colonel  Sigel  found  it  in 
possession  of  the  enemy  ;  a  secession  flag  waving  from  the 
top  of  the  Court-House,  was  quickly  shot  down  by  our  troops. 

"Colonel  Sigel  now  found  it  necessary  to  retire  to  Sarcoxie, 
eight  miles  south-west  of  Carthage,  as  his  ammunition  was  be- 
ginning to  give  out,  and  it  was  necessary  to  connect  again  with 
the  balance  of  our  south-western  army,  concentrated  at  Mount 
Vernon  and  Springfield.  The  road  to  Sarcoxie  passes  around 
Carthage,  and  is  covered  with  heavy  woods,  which  it  was 
Colonel  Sigel's  object  to  gain,  since  the  State  troops  at  Car- 
thage, almost  altogether  cavalry,  could  not  follow  him  there 

"Fully  aware  of  this,  the  enemy  had  taken  his  position 
on  the  road  leading  into  the  woods,  prepared  to  dispute  Colonel 
Sigel's  advance  to  the  last.  The  most  desperate  conflict 
now  commenced  ;  the  infantry  on  both  sides  engaging  for  the 
first  time.  Our  troops  fought  splendidly,  and  for  the  first 
time,  the  rebel  troops  screwed  up  some  courage.  But  their 
arms  were  very  inefficient,  and  their  cavalry  could  be  of  little 
use.  The  battle  raged  for  over  two  hours,  from  a  quarter  past 
six  to  half-past  eight  o'clock,  and  was,  altogether,  the  most 
hotly  contested  encounter  of  the  day.  Over  two  hundred 
rebels  bit  the  dust  ;  our  loss  was  eight  killed,  and  about  twenty 
wounded.  One  officer,  Captain  Strodmann,  was  wounded. 
Our  cannon  fired  ninety-five  rounds.  When  the  enemy  re- 
treated to  Carthage,  about  a  mile  from  the  place  of  engage- 
ment, Colonel  Sigel  had  got  his  troops  into  the  wood,  where 
they  were  secure  from  any  further  attack. 

"Although  exhausted  by  ten  hours'  severe  fighting  in  the 
heat,  and  suffering  intensely  from  thirst,  Colonel  Sigel  or- 
dered his  forces  to  press  on  towards  Sarcoxie,  where  they  ar- 
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rived  on  Saturday  morning.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  the  retreat 
was  continued  to  Mount  Vernon,  Lawrence  county,  where  he 
has  since  been  re-enforced  by  Col.  Brown's  regiment  of  Home 
Guards,  and  General  Sweeny,  with  another  detachment  of 
Home  Guards." 

The  rebel  loss  in  this  engagement  was  three  hundred  and 
fifty  killed  and  wounded  ;  Union  loss  thirteen  killed,  and 
thirty-one  wounded. 

On  the  third  of  July,  Gen.  Fremont  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  West.  He  did  not,  however, 
arrive  at  St.  Louis,  his  head-quarters,  until  the  26th  of  July. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  Ool.  Smith,  with  about  six  hundred 
men,  of  the  16  th  Illinois,  made  a  very  spirited  and  successful 
defense,  near  Monroe  Station,  thirty  miles  west  of  Hannibal. 
He  was  here  attacked  by  about  one  thousand  six  hundred 
rebels,  commanded  by  Gov.  Harris.  He  protected  his  men  in 
the  stone  Academy  buildings,  from  which  they  poured  upon 
their  assailants  a  very  destructive  fire.  He  sent  for  re-enforce- 
ments, successfully  maintaining  his  position  in  the  interval, 
his  sharp-shooters  picking  off  the  gunners  manning  the  two 
pieces  of  artillery  employed  against  him  by  the  enemy. 
Re-enforcements  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  arrived,  and 
fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  compelling  a  speedy  retreat, 
with  a  loss  of  thirty  killed  and  wounded,  seventy-five  prison- 
ers, one  gun,  and  several  horses.  None  of  the  Federal  forces 
were  killed,  and  but  four  or  five  severely  wounded. 

Military  preparations  were  continued  with  great  vigor,  and 
all  the  available  troops  were  sent  to  St.  Louis,  or  other  ex- 
posed parts  of  the  State.  At  the  same  time,  equal  vigor  was 
displayed  by  the  Confederates,  who  were  largely  re-enforced 
from  the  south-west,  and  they  boldly  declared  their  intention 
to  capture  St.  Louis.  In  the  fulfillment  of  their  purpose,  they 
threatened  Springfield.  On  the  first  of  July,  there  was  at 
that  place,  only  a  small  Federal   force,  under  Gen.   Sweeny. 
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The  rebel  demonstrations  in  its  vicinity,  induced  Gen.  Lyon 
to  move  his  forces  thither,  which  he  reached  on  the  16th  of 
July,  being  joined  by  the  forces  under  Gen.  Sturgis.  On-the 
1st  of  August,  he  advanced  his  troops  ten  miles  south,  to 
Crane's  Creek,  and  on  the  following  day  encountered,  and  dis- 
persed a  band  of  rebels,  at  Dug-Springs,  in  which  forty  were 
killed  and  wounded,  with  a  Federal  loss  of  but  nine.  He 
continued  his  march  to  Curran,  twenty-six  miles  from  Spring- 
field,  but  the  shortness  of  supplies,  the  intense  heat  of  the 
weather,  and  the  concentration  on  his  front,  of  hostile  forces, 
determined  him  to  fall  back  to  Springfield,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  5th  of  August.  He  soon  learned,  that  Ben.  McCul- 
loch  had  united  his  forces  with  those  of  Price,  and  that  they 
were  advancing,  in  overwhelming  numbers,  to  attack  him  at 
that  place.  Their  combined  army  numbered  about  twenty- 
three  thousand  men,  while  Gen.  Lyon  could  oppose  them  with 
only  three  thousand  two  hundred  men,  and  one  regiment  of 
the  force  were  three  months  men,  who  had  already  stayed 
nine  days  over  their  time.  The  situation  of  Gen.  Lyon  was 
exceedingly  hazardous.  The  enemy  was  within  ten  miles  of 
him,  had  heavy  squadrons  of  cavalry,  before  which  it  was 
folly  to  hope  to  conduct  a  safe  retreat.  He  therefore  decided 
to  attack  the  enemy  in  his  camp,  and  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced this  apparently  rash  movement  were,  to  gain  such  an 
advantage  over  the  enemy,  by  a  surprise,  as  would  enable  our 
generals  to  retire  their  small  force,  from  the  presence  of  such 
formidable  odds.  This  it  was  believed  could  only  be  done,  by 
a  movement  similar  to  the  one  adopted.  If  Gen.  Lyon  should 
decide  to  await  an  attack  from  such  an  overwhelming  force, 
operating  against  his  position  at  Springfield,  which  they  could 
completely  invest,  the  issue  of  the  contest  was  quite  certain 
to  be  against  him,  and  in  that  case,  successful  retreat  would 
be  impossible.  Should  he  attempt  to  retire  without  a  contest, 
the  close  proximity  of  the  enemy,  would  enable  them  to  fall 
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upon  him  in  positions  most  favorable  to  themselves,  and  cap- 
ture, or  destroy  his  force.  The  only  hopeful  alternative  left  to 
him,  therefore,  was  to  attempt  to  surprise  the  enemy  in  his 
camp,  by  a  night  march  upon  it.  The  conception  was  a  bold 
one,  and  worthy  the  brave  and  noble  spirits  from  whom  it 
emanated.  It  was  arranged  that  the  army  should  leave 
Springfield,  the  evening  before  the  contemplated  attack,  and 
surprise  the  enemy,  early  on  the  following  morning.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  August,  the  army  started 
in  two  divisions,  taking  different  routes,  the  right  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Lyon,  and  the  left  under  that  of  Gen. 
Sigel.  The  points,  and  the  times  of  attack  by  each  division, 
had  been  mutually  arranged.  Sigel  was,  by  a  detour,  to 
reach  the  extreme  rear  of  the  enemy's  camp,  and  the  signal 
for  him  to  commence  the  attack,  was  to  be  the  roar  of  Gen. 
Lyon's  artillery  in  front.  That  plan  was  carried  out.  Lyon's 
division  drove  in  the  enemy's  pickets  about  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  the  valley  in  which  the  enemy  was  encamped, 
was  thickly  dotted  with  thousands  of  tents  and  camp  fires. 
Gen.  Lyon's  division  passed  over  a  spur  of  high  land,  and 
here  Capt.  Wright,  of  the  mounted  Home  Guards,  and  Cap- 
tain's Plummer  and  Gilbert's  companies  of  Regulars,  had 
some  skirmishiug,  with  greatly  superior  forces  of  the  enemy. 
While  this  was  going  on,  the  hill  opposite  had  been  stormed 
and  taken  by  the  Missouri  1st,  and  Osterhaus's  batalion,  and 
Totten's  battery  of  six  pieces  ;  from  its  summit,  they  rained 
upon  the  enemy  such  a  destructive  shower  of  balls,  as  to  start 
them  into  full  retreat.  East  of  this,  Lieut.  DuBois'  battery, 
of  four  pieces,  created  a  similar  stampede,  and  the  foe  were 
flying  to  the  cover  of  a  battery  near  by.  Capt.  DuBois  seeing 
the  danger  in  which  Capt.  Plummer,  and  his  gallant  band, 
were  placed,  in  their  contest  with  such  .  fearful  odds,  threw 
shells  into  the  midst  of  their  pursuers,  which  created  awful 
havoc  amongst  them,  and  forced  them  to  retire  to  places  of 
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greater  security.  The  gallant  Missouri  1st,  having  already 
encountered  and  driven  one  regiment  from  the  hill,  encoun- 
tered in  the  valley  beyond,  a  formidable  Louisiana  regiment, 
and  maintained  with  it  a  sharp  conflict,  for  forty-five  minutes, 
and  which,  aided  by  Capt.  Lathrop,  with  his  company  of 
Rifle  Regulators,  they  drove  back  and  scattered.  Meanwhile, 
Totten  and  DuBois  were  using  their  batteries  effectually  upon 
the  enemy  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  valley,  and  upon  the 
batteries  on  the  opposite  hills. 

The  gallant  1st  Missouri,  which  had  already  met,  and  de- 
feated two  fresh  regiments,  still  moved  forward,  though  with 
ranks  greatly  thinned  by  combat.  On  ascending  a  second 
hill,  they  met  a  third  fresh  regiment,  which  poured  upon  them 
a  terribly  destructive  fire.  Without  yielding  an  inch,  they 
pressed  their  foes  backward,  mingling  their  own  dead  and 
wounded,  with  those  of  the  enemy,  Lieutenant  Col.  Ander- 
son, though  wounded,  still  kept  his  position,  and  gallantly 
urged  on  his  men.  All  the  officers  of  this  brave  regiment, 
vied  with  each  other  in  heroic  deeds  ;  and  when  re-called  to 
give  place  to  a  fresh  regiment,  many  of  their  faces  were 
blackened  with  powder,  and  dripping  with  blood. 

At  this  time,  the  roar  of  artillery  from  all  parts  of  the 
field  was  really  terrific.  »  It  was  one  continuous  boom  ;  while 
the  incessant  hum  of  rifle  and  musket  bullets  filled  the  air, 
like  the  buzz  of  summer  insects. 

Up  to  this  time,  Gen.  Lyon  had  been  in  all  parts  of  the 
field,  and  had  been  twice  wounded,  yet  he  still  kept  his  saddle 
as  actively  as  at  first. 

The  Iowa  1st,  and  a  battalion  of  the  Kansas  troops,  were 
ordered  forward  to  relieve  the  Missouri  1st,  whose  chivalrous 
deeds  we  have  just  recorded.  They  acquitted  themselves  gal- 
lantly in  the  repeated  onsets  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
and  kept  the  enemy  effectually  at  bay  in  that  portion  of  the 
field,  whose  defense  they  undertook.     The  following,  from  the 
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official  report  of  Major  Sturgis,  on  whom  the  command  de- 
volved after  the  death  of  Gen.  Lyon,  gives  a  graphic  account 
of  the  subsequent  events  in  this  part  of  the  field,  including 
an  account  of  the  death  of  Gen.  Lyon  : 

"Early  in  this  engagement,  while  General  Lyon  was  leading 
his  horse  along  the  line  on  the  left  of  Captain  Totten's  bat- 
tery, and  endeavoring  to  rally  our  troops,  which  were  at  this 
time  in  considerable  disorder,  his  horse  was  killed,  and  he 
received  a  wound  in  the  leg,  and  one  in  the  head.  He 
walked  slowly  a  few  paces  to  the  rear  and  said,  'I  fear  the 
day  is  lost.'  I  then  dismounted  one  of  my  orderlies  and  ten- 
dered the  horse  to  the  General,  who  at  first  declined,  saying 
it  was  not  necessary.  The  horse,  however,  was  left  with  him, 
and  I  moved  off,  to  rally  a  portion  of  the  Iowa  regiment, 
which  was  beginning  to  break  in  considerable  numbers. 

"In  the  meantime  the  General  mounted,  and  swinging  his 
hat  in  the  air,  called  to  the  troops  nearest  him  to  follow. 
The  2d  Kansas  gallantly  rallied  around  him,  headed  by  the 
brave  Colonel  Mitchell.  In  a  few  moments,  the  Colonel  fell, 
severely  wounded  ;  about  the  same  time,  a  fatal  ball  was 
lodged  in  the  General's  breast,  and  he  was  carried  from  the 
field  a  corpse.  Thus  gloriously  fell,  as  brave  a  soldier  as  ever 
drew  a  sword — a  man  whose  honesty  of  purpose  was  prover- 
bial— a  noble  patriot,  and  one  who  held  his  life  as  nothing, 
when  his  country  demanded  it  of  him. 

"In  the  meantime,  our  disordered  line  on  the  left,  was  again 
rallied,  and  pressed  the  enemy  with  great  vigor  and  coolness, 
particular)'  the  1st  Iowa  regiment,  which  fought  like  veterans. 
This  hot  encounter  lasted,  perhaps,  half  an  hour. 

"After  the  death  of  General  Lyon,  when  the  enemy  fled  and 

left  the  field  clear,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  an   almost    total 

'lence  reigned  for  a  space  of  twenty  minutes.     Major  Schofield 

informed  me  of  the  death  of  General  Lyon,  and  reported 

!ers.     The  responsibility   which   now    rested  upon  me, 
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was  duly  felt  and  appreciated.  Our  brave  little  army  was 
scattered  and  broken  ;  over  twenty  thousand  men  were  still  in 
our  front,  and  our  men  had  had  no  water  since  five  o'clock  the 
evening  before,  and  could  hope  for  none  short  of  Springfield, 
twelve  miles  distant.  If  we  should  go  forward,  our  own  suc- 
cess would  prove  our  certain  defeat  in  the  end  ;  if  we  retreated, 
disaster  stared  us  in  the  face  ;  our  ammunition  was  well  nigh 
exhausted,  and  should  the  enemy  make  this  discovery  through 
a  slackening  of  our  fire,  total  annihilation  was  all  we  could 
expect.  The  great  question  in  my  mind  was,  'Where  is 
Sigel  ?'  If  I  could  still  hope  for  a  vigorous  attack  by  him 
on  the  enemy's  right  flank  or  rear,  then  we  could  go  forward 
with  some  hope  of  success.  If  we  retreated,  there  is 
nothing  left  for  us  also.  In  this  perplexing  condition  of  affairs, 
I  summoned  the  principal  officers  for  consultation.  The  great 
question  with  most  of  them  was,  'Is  retreat  possible  V  The  con- 
sultation was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  advance  of  a  heavy  column 
of  infantry  from  the  hill  where  Sigel's  guns  had  been  heard 
before.  Thinking  they  were  Sigel's  men,  a  line  was  formed 
for  an  advance,  with  the  hope  of  forming  a  junction  with 
him.  These  troops  wore  a  dress  much  resembling  that  of 
Sigel's  brigade,  and  carried  the  American  flag.  They  were 
therefore  permitted  to  move  down  the  hill  within  easy  range 
of  DuBois'  battery,  until  they  had  reached  the  covered  position 
at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  on  which  we  were  posted,  and  from 
which  we  had  been  fiercely  assailed  before,  when  suddenly  a 
battery  was  planted  on  the  hill  in  our  front,  and  began  to 
pour  upon  us  shrapnel  and  canister — a  species  of  shot  not 
before  fired  by  the  enemy.  At  this  moment,  the  enemy 
showed  his  true  colors,  and  at  once  commenced  along  our  en- 
tire lines,  the  fiercest  and  most  bloody  engagement  of  the  day. 
Lieutenant  DuBois'  battery  on  our  left,  gallantly  supported 
by  Major  Osterhaus'  battalion  and  the  rallied  fragments  of 
the  Missouri  1st,  soon  silenced   the  enemy's   battery  on  the 
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hill,  and  repulsed  the  right  wing  of  his  infantry.  Captain 
Totten's  battery  in  the  centre,  supported  by  the  Iowas  and 
regulars,  was  the  main  point  of  attack.  The  enemy  could 
frequently  be  seen  within  twenty  feet  of  Totten's  guns,  and 
the  smoke  of  the  opposing  lines  was  often  so  confounded  as  to 
seem  but  one.  Now,  for  the  first  time  during  the  day,  our 
entire  line  maintained  its  position  with  perfect  firmness.  Not 
the  slightest  disposition  to  give  way  was  manifested  at  any 
point,  and  while  Captain  Steele's  battalion,  which  was  some 
yards  in  front  of  the  line,  together  with  the  troops  on  the  right 
and  left,  were  in  imminent  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by 
superior  numbers,  the  contending  lines  being  almost  muzzle 
to  muzzle,  Captain  Granger  rushed  to  the  rear  and  brought 
up  the  supports  of  DuBois'  battery,  consisting  of  two  or 
three  companies  of  the  1st  Missouri,  three  companies  of  the 
1st  Kansas,  and  two  ^companies  of  the  1st  Iowa,  in  quick 
time,  and  fell  upon  the  enemy's  right  flank,  and  poured  into  it 
a  murderous  volley,  killing  or  wounding  nearly  every  man  within 
sixty  or  seventy  yards.  From  this  moment,  a  perfect  rout*took 
place  throughout  the  rebel  front,  while  ours  on  the  right  flank 
continued  to  pour  a  galling  fire  into  their  disorganized  masses. 
"It  was  then  evident  that  Totten's  battery,  and  Steele's  little 
battalion  were  safe.  Among  the  officers  conspicuous  in  lead- 
ing this  assault,  were  Adjutant  Hezcock,  Captains  Burke,  Mil- 
ler, Maunter,  Maurice,  and  Kichardson,  and  Lieutenant 
Howard,  all  of  the  1st  Missouri.  There  were  others  of  the 
1st  Kansas,  and  1st  Iowa,  who  participated,  and  whose  names 
I  do  not  remember.  The  enemy  then  fled  from  the  field.  A 
few  moments  before  the  close  of  the  engagement,  the  2d 
Kansas,  which  had  firmly  maintained  its  position,  on  the  ex- 
treme right,  from  the  time  it  was  first  sent  there,  found  its 
ammunition  exhausted,  and  I  directed  it  to  withdraw  slowly 
and  in  good  order  from  the  field,  which  it  did,  bringing  off  its 
wounded,  which  left  our  right  flank  exposed,  and  the  enemy 
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renewed  the  attack  at  that  point,  after  it  had  ceased  along  the 
whole  line  ;  but  it  was  gallantly  met  by  Captain  Steele's  bat- 
talion of  regulars,  which  had  just  driven  the  enemy  from  the 
right  of  the  centre,  and,  after  a  sharp  engagement,  drove  him 
precipitately  from  the  field.  Thus  closed — at  about  eleven 
and  a  half  o'clock — an  almost  uninterrupted  conflict  of  six 
hours.  The  order  to  retreat  was  given  soon  after  the  enemy 
gave  way  from  our  front  and  centre,  Lieutenant  DuBois'  bat- 
tery having  been  previously  sent  to  occupy,  with  its  supports, 
the  hill  in  our  rear.  Captain  Totten's  battery,  as  soon  as  his 
disabled  horses  could  be  replaced,  retired  slowly  with  the  main 
body  of  the  infantry,  while  Captain  Steele  was  meeting  the 
demonstrations  upon  our  right  flank.  This  having  been  re- 
pulsed, and  no  enemy  being  in  sight,  the  whole  column  moved 
slowly  to  the  high  open  prairie,  about  two  miles  from  the  bat- 
tle-ground ;  meanwhile  our  ambulances  passed  to  and  fro, 
carrying  off  our  wounded.  After  making  a  short  halt  on  the 
prairie,  we  continued  our  march  to  Springfield. 

"It  shoNild  here  be  remembered  that,  just  after  the  order  to 
retire  was  given,  and  while  it  was  undecided  whether  the  re- 
treat should  be  continued,  or  whether  we  should  occupy  the 
more  favorable  .position  of  our  rear,  and  await  tidings  of  Colonel 
Sigel,  one  of  his  non-commissioned  officers  arrived,  and  repor- 
ted that  the.  Colonel's  brigade  had  been  totally  routed,  and  all 
his  artillery  captured,  Colonel  Sigel  himself  having  been  either 
killed  or  made  prisoner.  Most  of  our  men  had  fired  away  all 
their  ammunition,  and  all  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  boxes 
of  the  killed  and  wounded.  Nothing,  therefore,  was  left  to 
do  but  return  to  Springfield,  where  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Home  Guards,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  had  been  left  to 
take  care  of  the  train.  On  reaching  the  Little  York  road,  we 
met  Lieutenant  Ferrand,  with  his  company  of  dragoons,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  Colonel  Sigcl's  command,  with  one 
piece  of  artillery.    At  five  o'clock,  p.  m.,  we  reached  Springfield." 
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The  part  borne  in  the  action  by  Gen.  Sigel's  division,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  field,  and  the  masterly  conduct  of  the 
retreat,  can  in  no  way  be  so  well  given,  as  in  the  gallant 
hero's  own  words.     We  extract  from  his  official  report : 

"It  was  5  1-2  o'clock,  when  some  musket  firing  was  heard 
from  the  northwest.  I  therefore  ordered  the  artillery  to  begin 
their  fire  against  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  (Missourians,)  which 
was  so  destructive  that  the  enemy  was  seen  leaving  their 
tents  and  retiring  in  haste  towards  the  north-east  of  the  val- 
ley. Meanwhile,  the  3d  and  5th  had  quickly  advanced, 
passed  the  creek,  and  traversing  the  camp,  formed  almost  in 
the  centre  of  it.  As  the  enemy  made  his  rally  in  large  num- 
bers before  us,  about  three  thousand  strong,  consisting  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  I  ordered  the  artillery  to  be  brought  for- 
ward from  the  hill  and  formed  there  in  battery  across  the  val- 
ley, with  the  3d  and  5th  to  the  left  and  the  cavalry  to  the 
right.  After  an  effectual  fire  of  half  an  hour,  the  enemy 
retired  in  some  confusion  into  the  woods  and  up  the  adjoining 
hills.  The  firing  towards  the  north-west  was  now  more  dis- 
tinct, and  increased,  until  it  was  evident  that  the  main  corps 
of  General  Lyon  had  engaged  the  enemy  along  the  whole  line. 
To  give  the  greatest  possible  assistance  to  him,  I  left  position 
in  the  camp  and  advanced  towards  the  north-west,  to  attack 
the  enemy's  line  of  battle  in  the  rear. 

"Marching  forward,  we  struck  the  Fayetteville  road,  making 
our  way  through  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  horses,  until 
we  arrived  at  an  eminence  used  as  a  slaughtering  place,  and 
known  as  Sharp's  farm.  On  our  route  we  had  taken  about 
one  hundred  prisoners,  who  were  scattered  over  the  camp.  At 
Sharp's  place  we  met  numbers  of  the  enemy's  soldiers,  who 
were  evidently  retiring  in  this  direction  ;  and  as  I  suspected 
that  the  enemy,  on  his  retreat,  would  follow  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, I  formed  the  troops  across  the  road  by  planting  the 
artillery  on  the  plateau,  and  the  two  infantry  regiments  on 
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the  right  and  left,  across  the  road,  whilst  the  cavalry  compa- 
nies extended  on  our  flanks.  At  this  time,  and  after  some 
skirmishing  in  front  of  our  line,  the  firing  in  the  direction  of 
the  north-west,  which  was  during  an  hour's  time  roaring  in 
succession,  had  almost  entirely  ceased.  I  thereupon  pre- 
sumed that  the  attack  of  Gen.  Lyon  had  been  successful,  and 
that  his  troops  were  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  moved  in 
large  numbers  towards  the  south,  along  the  ridge  of  a  hill, 
about  seven  hundreds  yards  opposite  our  right. 

"This  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  8  1-2  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  it  was  reported  to  me  by  Dr.  Melchior,  and  some 
of  our  skirmishers,  that  'Lyon's  men  were  coming  up  the 
road.'  Lieutenant  Albert,  of  the  3d.  and  Colonel  Solomon, 
of  the  5th,  notified  their  regiments  not  to  fire  on  troops  com- 
ing in  this  direction,  whilst  I  cautioned  the  artillery  in  the 
same  manner.  Our  troops  in  this  moment  expected  with 
anxiety  the  approach  of  our  friends,  and  were  waving  the  flag, 
raised  as  a  signal  to  their  comrades,  when  at  once  two  bat- 
teries opened  their  fire  against  us  —  one  in  front,  placed  on 
the  Fayetteville  road,  and  the  other  upon  the  hill  upon  which 
we  had  supposed  Lyon's  forces  were  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
whilst  a  strong  column  of  infantry,  supposed  to  be  the  "Iowa 
regiment,'  advanced  from  the  Fayetteville  road  and  attacked 
our  right. 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  consternation  and 
frightful  confusion  which  was  occasioned  by  this  important 
event.  The  cry,  'They  (Lyon's  troops)  are  firing  against  us,' 
spread  like  wildfire  through  our  ranks.  The  artillerymen, 
ordered  to  fire,  and  directed  by  myself,  could  hardly  be 
brought  forward  to  serve  their  pieces  ;  the  infantry  would  not 
level  their  arms  until  it  was  too  late.  The  enemy  arrived 
within  ten  paces  of  the  muzzles  of  our  cannon,  killed  the 
horses,  turned  the  flanks  of  the  infantry,  and  forced  them  to 
fly.     The  troops  were  throwing  themselves  into  the  bushes 
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and  by-roads,  retreating  as  well  as  they  could,  followed  and 
attacked  incessantly  by  large  bodies  of  Arkansas  and  Texas 
cavalry.  In  this  retreat  we  lost  five  cannon,  of  which  three 
were  spiked,  and  the  colors  of  the  3d,  the  color-bearer  having 
been  wounded,  and  his  substitute  killed.  The  total  loss  of 
the  two  regiments,  the  artillery  and  the  pioneers,  in  killed, 
wounded  and  missing,  amounts  to  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  men." 

Our  forces  were  withdrawn  without  molestation  by  the 
enemy,  with  all  their  supplies  of  every  description,  and  fell 
back  upon  their  re-enforcements  at  Rolla,  in  good  order. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  one  of  the  sever- 
est contests  ever  had  on  the  continent,  and  in  which,  though 
our  losses  were  very  severe,  the  enemy  suffered  much  more 
severely.  It  saved  our  small  army  from  capture,  or  annihila- 
tion, and  greatly  dispirited  the  enemy.  The  Union  loss  in  the 
battle  was  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  killed,  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  wounded,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  missing  —  total  nine  hundred  and  ninety-four,  or  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  engaged.  The  rebel  loss  is  not 
accurately  known,  though  they  admit  it  to  have  been  eight 
hundred  killed,  and  twelve  hundred  wounded,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  much  less  than  their  real  loss. 

In  the  northern  counties  of  the  State,  the  spirit  of  re- 
volt was  again  manifested,  and  Union  troops  from  Illinois, 
were  sent  into  the  State  to  hold  it  in  check.  The  State 
troops  destroyed  much  property,  and  inflicted  gross  and 
wanton  outrages  upon  the  adherents  of  the  Union.  Col- 
lisions and  bloody  skirmishes  soon  ensued,  between  the 
Union  forces  and  State  troops.  Although  the  rebel  gen- 
erals claimed  to  have  won  a  great  victory  at  Wilson's 
Creek,  yet  its  effect  upon  their  plans  was  exceedingly  dis- 
astrous. They  did  not  advance,  and  it  cooled  the  pre- 
vious ardor  among  their  sympathizers.     Pillow  remained  inac- 
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tive  at  New  Madrid,  and  Gen.  Hardee  at  Greenville,  while 
the  Union  forces  were  being  rapidly  augmented  and  fitted  for 
active  duty.  Recruiting  for  the  rebel  service  was,  however, 
actively  carried  on  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  the 
intention  to  advance  was  still  entertained.  At  this  time,  Gen. 
Fremont  issued  the  proclamation  of  martial  law,  containing 
the  following  in  reference  to  the  slaves  of  rebels  : 

"The  property,  real  and  personal,  of  all  persons,  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  who  shall  take  up  arms  against  the  United 
States,  or  who  shall  be  directly  proven  to  have  taken  an 
active  part  with  their  enemies  in  the  field,  is  declared  to  be 
confiscated  to  the  public  use,  and  their  slaves,  if  any  they 
have,  are  hereby  declared  free  men." 

This  proclamation  was  modified  by  the  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, as  follows  : 

"Washington,  D.  C,  September  11,  1861. 
"Major-General  John  C.  Fremont  : 

"Sir  :  Yours  of  the  8th,  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  2d  inst., 
was  just  received.  Assured  that  you  upon  the  ground  could 
better  judge  of  the  necessities  of  your  position  than  I  could 
at  this  distance,  on  seeing  your  proclamation  of  August  30,  I 
perceived  no  general  objection  to  it  ;  the  particular  clause, 
however,  in  relation  to  the  confiscation  of  property  and  the 
liberation  of  slaves,  appeared  to  me  to  be  objectionable  in  its 
non-conformity  to  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  the  6th  of  last 
August,  upon  the  same  subject,  and  hence  I  wrote  you  ex- 
pressing that  wish  that  that  clause  should  be  modified  accord- 
ingly. Your  answer,  just  received,  expresses  the  preference  on. 
your  part  that  I  should  make  an  open  order  for  the  modifica- 
tion, which  I  very  cheerfully  do.  It  is  therefore  ordered  that 
the  said  clause  of  said  proclamation  be  so  modified,  held  and 
construed  as  to  conform  with,  and  not  to  transcend,  the  pro- 
visions on  the  same  subject  contained  in  the  act  of  Congress 

entitled  'An  act  to  confiscate  property  used  for  insurreciion- 
20 
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ary  purposes/  approved  August  6,  1861,  and  the  said  act  be 
published  at  length  with  this  order.  ' 

"Your  obedient  servant, 

"A.  Lincoln." 
The  month  of  September  was  mostly  occupied  by  Gen. 
Fremont,  in  perfecting  his  plans,  and  preparing  a  large  force 
to  drive  the  rebels  from  the  State.  But  he  encountered  many 
difficulties.  Cairo  and  St.  Louis  were  threatened  by  Confede- 
rate forces,  concentrated  at,  and  near  Columbus,  and  they 
must  be  strongly  guarded.  Extensive  fortifications  were  com- 
menced at  St.  Louis,  so  that  a  smaller  force  would  guard  that 
important  point.  Though  recruits  concentrated  at  St.  Louis 
in  large  numbers,  they  were  raw,  undisciplined,  poorly  armed, 
and  unfit  to  take  the  field.  Active  efforts  were  made  to  sup- 
ply those  defects,  and  to  counteract  the  bold  movements  of 
the  rebels.  Artillery  and  cavalry  were  greatly  needed,  but 
could  not  be  promptly  supplied.  The  drilled  troops  —  three 
months'  men,  were  waiting  to  be  mustered  out  of  service,  and 
no  adequate  force  was,  for  some  time,  in  a  condition  to  repel 
the  audacious  foe.  The  whole  line  of  the  Osage  river,  was 
in  their  hands.  They  held  Warsaw,  Tuscumbia,  and  Osceola  ; 
and  Kansas  City,  Lexington,  and  Booneville,  were  exposed  to 
capture.  Jefferson  City,  Cairo,  and  St.  Louis,  engaged  the 
chief  attention  of  the- Federal  commanders  ;  and  the  points 
from  which  the  enemy  could  be  most  successfully  assailed, 
were  Rolla,  Ironton,  and  Cape  Girardeau.  Rolla  was  held 
by  only  about  six  thousand  men,  the  remains  of  Gen.  Sigel's 
army,  while  Cape  Girardeau  could  not  be  re-enforced.  That 
was  the  only  force,  with  which  to  resist  the  advance  of  the 
Confederates.  Gen.  Grant  was  at  Jefferson  City,  with  five 
thousand  men.  Gen.  Sigel  was  engaged  at  St.  Louis,  in  or- 
ganizing the  new  recruits.  Meantime,  the  rebel  forces  were 
slowly  advancing,  occupying  Warsaw  and  Lime  Creek,  and  on 
the  29th  of  August,  surrounded,  and  attempted  the  capture 
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of  Lexington,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  Home  Guards,  and  a 
few  U.  S.  troops,  numbering  four  hundred  and  thirty  men, 
and  occupying  intrenched  positions.  The  assailants  had  no 
artillery,  and  retired  with  a  loss  of  eight  killed,  and  twenty 
wounded.  Gen.  Pillow  still  remained  at  New  Madrid,  with 
a  Confederate  force  of  twenty-two  thousand  ;  Gen.  Hardee  at 
Greenville,  with  eight  thousand,  and  Gen.  Jeff.  Thompson  at 
Piketon,  with  seven  thousand.  Occasional  skirmishes  had 
occurred  between  detachments  of  the  rebel  and  Union  armies. 
On  the  19th  of  August,  an  engagement  ttpk  place  at  Charles- 
ton, between  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  thex22d  Illinois,  Col. 
Dougherty,  and  a  Confederate  force  of  over  six  hundred  men, 
in  which  the  latter  were  completely  routed,  with  the  loss  of 
forty  killed  and  seventeen  prisoners,  while  the  Union  loss  was 
but  one  killed,  and  eight  wounded,  Col.  Dougherty,  slightly. 

Missouri  has  become  memorable  as  the  theatre  of  desperate 
battles,  sustained  with  unflinching  courage  by  small  numbers 
of  Union  troops,  against  superior  forces  of  the  enemy.  The 
first  of  these  was  at  Carthage,  the  second  was  at  Wilson's 
Creek,  and  the  third,  was  the  gallant  stand  made  by  Mulli- 
gan at  Lexington.  On  the  1st  of  September,  Col.  Mulligan, 
then  in  command  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  at  Jefferson  City,  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Lexington,  and  re-enforce  the  Home 
Guards  and  Illinois  troops  at  that  place.  He  arrived  there 
on  the  9th,  and  finding  an  attack  imminent,  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  fortify  the  place  in  the  best  manner  possible. 

The  town  of  Lexington  contained  about  five  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  was  a  very  important  strategical  position,  as  it 
was  on  the  route  to  Santa  Fee,  and  also  controlled  the  com- 
munication with  Kansas  by  the  Missouri  river.  The  town 
itself  was  in  two  portions  ;  the  old  town  about  a  mile  from 
the  river,  and  the  new  town  situated  on  the  river  bank.  Be- 
tween these  two,  and  about  equally  distant  from  each,  was  a 
large  brick  building  erected  for  a  College.     It  was  around  thi? 
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building,  that  Mulligan  commenced  to  erect  his  fortifications. 
A  small  breast-wort  had  already  been  thrown  up,  which  Mul- 
ligan ordered  to  be  extended,  by  the  construction  of  an  earth- 
work ten  feet  high,  bordered  by  a  ditch  eight  feet  wide, 
around  a  space  capable  of  containing  ten  thousand  men. 

The  troops  set  to  work  vigorously,  the  heavy  muscle  of  the 
Irish  Brigade  telling  well,  as  they  toiled  in  the  trenches.  On 
the  12th,  the  portion  assigned  them  was  nearly  completed, 
while  on  the  west  side,  where  the  Home  Guards  had  been  at 
work,  the  defences  Fere  still  weak.  Col.  Mulligan  made  the 
large  college  builuvng  his  head-quarters,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fight,  stored  his  ammunition  there,  but  finding  it  too 
much  exposed,  soon  removed  it  to  a  safer  place.  He  also 
removed  about  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  rebels  on  the  first  occupation,  to  the 
same  place.  The  Union  forces  numbered  only  twenty-seven 
hundred  and  eighty  men,  while  the  attacking  force,  was 
about  thirty  thousand. 

The  attack  commenced  on  the  12th,  by  the  enemy  driving 
in  Mulligan's  scouts  and  advanced  pickets.  This  was  soon 
followed  by  an  assault  upon  the  weakest  side  of  the  intrench- 
ments.  This  attack  was  led  by  Gen.  Rains  in  person,  and 
was  siipported  by  nine  pieces  of  artillery.  They  were  bravely 
met,  and  after  severe  fighting,  were  repulsed,  with  heavy  loss. 

"The  hospital  had  been  located  on  the  bank  below  the  new 
town,  and  contained  about  twenty-four  patients.  The  attack- 
ing party  did  not  spare  or  respect  this  building.  They  were 
met  by  the  Montgomery  Guards,  Captain  Gleason,  who  made 
a  brave  resistance,  but  were  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  twenty- 
five  of  their  men,  killed  and  wounded.  Captain  Gleason  was 
shot  through  the  jaw,  and  badly  wounded.  The  gallant  Mont- 
gomery made  many  of  the  Texans  bite  the  dust.  This  fight 
was  very  fierce.  Some  of  the  sick  were  actually  bayoneted  or 
sabred  in  their  cots.     Rev.  Father  Butler,  an  esteemed  Cath- 
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olio  clergyman  of  this  city,  and  the  chaplain  of  the  Irish 
Brigade,  was  wounded  in  the  forehead,  by  a  ball  which  passed 
across  it,  laying  open  the  skin.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  as 
also  was  Dr.  Winer,  Surgeon  of  the  Brigade,  thus  depriving 
the  regiment  of  the  valuable  services  of  both,  during  the  dark 
and  trying  days  that  followed,  preceding  the  surrender. 

"The  issue  of  the  12th,  warned  the  enemy  that  they  had 
a  task  before  them,  which  was  no  easy  one,  and  they  com- 
menced on  Friday  morning  a  new  system  of  approaches. 
They  scoured  the  entire  region  for  its  staple,  hemp  in  bales. 
These  were  thoroughly  wetted,  as  a  safe-guard  against  red-hot 
shot,  and  then  were  skillfully  used,  to  mask  the  batteries  of 
the  rebels,  and  rolled  forward,  as  they  made  their  advance. 

"The  fight  went  on  thus  for  several  days,  the  enemy  bring- 
ing more  of  their  artillery  into  action.  Following  the  skir- 
mish of  the  19th,  Mulligan  ordered  a  portion  of  the  old  town 
on  the  east  to  be  burned,  to  prevent  the  rebels  from  gaining 
therefrom,  the  advantage  of  shelter.  Meanwhile,  the  little 
garrison,  already  worn  by  labor  on  the  intrenchments,  began 
to  look  eagerly  for  the  coming  re-enforcements. 

"On  the  10th,  Colonel  Mulligan  had  sent  Lieutenant 
Rains  of  Company  K,  of  the  brigade,  with  a  squad  of  twelve 
men,  on  the  steamer  Sunshine,  to  Jefferson  City,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  distant,  pressing  the  necessity  for  re-enforce- 
ments. Forty  miles  below,  the  Sunshine  was  captured,  and 
Rains  and  his  men  brought  back  to  New  Lexington  and 
lodged  as  prisoners  in  the  old  Fair  Ground.  Other  messen- 
gers were  sent  off,  to  guard  against  the  failure  of  any  one. 

"The  enemy  were  in  sufficient  force  to  throw  out  parties 
to  intercept  the  Federal  troops  en  route  for  the  relief  of  Colonel 
Mulligan.  Thus,  a  detachment  of  five  thousand  strong,  met, 
and  turned  back,  one  thousand  five  hundred  Iowa  troops  from 
Richmond,  sixteen  miles  from  the  river,  they  retreat- ng,  it  ie 
said,  to  8f  Joseph. 
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"The  situation  of  the  Federal  troops  grew  more  desperate, 
as  day  after  day  passed.  Within  their  lines  were  picketed 
about  the  wagons  and  trains,  a  large  number  of  horses  and 
mules,  nearly  three  thousand  in  all,  now  a  serious  cause  of 
care  and  anxiety,  for  as  shot  and  shell  plunged  among  them, 
many  of  the  animals  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  from  the 
struggle  of  these  latter,  the  danger  of  a  general  stampede  was 
imminent.  The  havoc  in  the  centre  of  the  intrenchments 
was  immense.  Wagons  were  knocked  to  pieces,  stores  scat- 
tered and  destroyed,  and  the  ground  strewn  with  dead  horses 
and  mules. 

"On  Wednesday,  the  17th,  an  evil,  from  the  first  apprehen- 
ded, fell  upon  Colonel  Mulligan's  command.  They  were  cut 
off  from  the  river,  and  their  water  gave  out.  Fortunately,  a 
heavy  rain,  at  intervals,  came  greatly  to  their  relief.  But  to 
show  how  severe  were  the  straits  of  the  men,  the  fact  may  be 
stated,  of  instances  occurring,  where  soldiers  held  their  blankets 
spread  out  until  thoroughly  wet,  and  then  wrung  them  into 
their  camp  dishes,  carefully  saving  the  priceless  fluid  thus 
obtained.  Rations,  also,  began  to  grow  short.  The  fighting 
at  this  time,  from  the  16th  to  the  21st,  knew  little  cessation. 
The  nights  were  brilliant  moonlight,  and  all  night  long  the 
roar  of  the  guns  continued,  with  an  occasional  sharp  sortie  and 
skirmish  without  the  works. 

"From  the  first,  but  one  spirit  pervaded  our  troops,  and 
that  was,  no  thought  or  word  of  surrender,  except  among  some 
of  the  Home  Guards,  who  had  done  the  least  share  of  the 
work  and  the  fighting.  The  cavalry  behaved  nobly,  and  could 
the  full  details  be  written  up,  some  of  their  sharp,  brave 
charges  on  the  enemy's  guns,  would  shine  with  any  battle- 
exploits  on  record. 

"General  Price  sent  Colonel  Mulligan  a  summons  to  surren- 
der, to  which  the  gallant  commander  sent  a  refusal,  saying, 
'If  you  want  us,  you  must  take  us.'     But  the  defection  and 
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disheartenment  of  the  Home  Guards,  intensified  daily,  and 
on  Friday,  the  21st,  while  Colonel  Mulligan  was  giving  his  at- 
tention to  some  matters  in  another  portion  of  the  camp,  the 
white  flag  was  raised,  at  his  own  instance,  by  Major  Becker, 
of  the  Home  Guards,  from  the  portion  of  the  intrenchment 
assigned  to  him. 

"Captain  Simpson,  of  the  Earl  Kifles,  called  Colonel  Mul- 
ligan's attention  to  Major  Becker's  action  instantly,  and  the 
Jackson  Guard,  Captain  McDermott,  of  Detroit,  were  sent 
to  take  down  that  flag,  which  was  done.  The  heaviest  part 
of  the  fight  of  the  day  followed  in  a  charge  upon  the  nearest 
battery  of  the  enemy,  the  Illinois  cavalry  suffering  severely. 

"The  Home  Guards  then  left  the  outer  work  and  retreated 
within  the  line  of  the  inner  intrenchments,  about  the  college 
building,  refusing  to  fight  longer,  and  here  again  raised  the 
white  flag,  this  time  from  the  centre  of  the  fortifications, 
when  the  fire  of  the  enemy  slackened  and  ceased.  Under  this 
state  of  affairs,  Colonel  Mulligan,  calling  his  officers  into 
council,  decided  to  capitulate,  and  Captain  McDermott  went 
out  to  the  enemy's  lines  with  a  handkerchief  tied  to  a  ramrod, 
and  a  parley  took  place.  Major  Moore,  of  the  brigade,  was 
sent  to  General  Price's  head-quarters,  at  New  Lexington,  to 
know  the  terms  of  capitulation.  These  were  made  uncondi- 
tional, the  officers  to  be  retained  as  prisoners  of  war,  the 
men  were  to  be  allowed  to  depart  with  their  personal  property, 
surrendering  their  arms  and  accoutrements. 

"Reluctantly  this  was  acceded  to,  and  the  surrender  took 
place.  At  four  p.  m.,  on  Saturday,  the  21st,  the  Federal 
forces  having  laid  down  their  arms,  were  marched  out  the 
intrenchments  to  the  tune  of  'Dixie,'  played  by  the  rebel 
bands.  They  left  behind  -them  their  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments, reserving  only  their  clothing.  The  boys  of  the  brigade, 
many  of  them,  wept  to  leave  behind  their  colors,  each  com- 
pany in  the  brigade,  having  its  own  standard  presented  to  it 
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by  their  friends.  At  the  surrender,  the  muster-rolls  of  the 
companies  were  taken  to  General  Price's  head-quarters,  the 
list  of  officers  made  out,  and  these  ordered  to  report  them- 
selves as  prisoners  of  war. 

"The  scenes  at  the  capitulation  were  extraordinary.  Colonel 
Mulligan  shed  tears,  the  men  threw  themselves  upon  the 
ground,  raved  and  stormed  in  well-nigh  frenzy,  demanding  to 
be  led  out  and  'finish  the  thing.'  In  Colonel  Marshall's 
Cavalry  Regiment  the  feeling  was  equally  great.  Much  havoc 
had '  already  been  done  among  the  horses,  during  the  siege, 
and  but  little  more  than  half  of  them  remained.  Numbers 
of  the  privates  actually  shot  their  horses  dead  on  the  spot, 
unwilling  that  their  companions  in  the  campaign  should  now 
fall  into  the  enemy's  hand."  Our  loss  was  forty-two  killed, 
one  hundred  and  eight  wounded,  and  sixteen  hundred  and 
twenty-four  prisoners.  The  rebel  loss  was  twenty-five  killed, 
and  seventy-live  wounded. 

The  privates  were  first  made  to  take  the  oath,  not  to  serve 
against  the  Confederate  States,  then  they  were  put  across  the 
river  and  marched  to  Hamilton,  a  station  on  the  Hannibal 
and  St.  Joseph  rail  road.  They  reached  this  place  on  Sunday, 
and  were  then  declared  free  to  go  where  they  pleased. 

This  unfortunate  disaster  was  made  the  ground  of  severe 
censure  of  Gen.  Fremont,  for  not  re-enforcing  Col.  Mulligan  ; 
yet  the  facts,  when  afterwards  fully  understood,  remove  all 
just  grounds  of  complaint.  He  had  dispatched  full  three- 
fourths  of  his  available  force  to  relieve  Lexington,  but  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  Ferry  boats,  left  a  force  of  four 
thousand  men  without  the  means  of  crossing  the  river,  and 
other  divisions  ordered  there  did  not  arrive  in  time.  The  gal- 
lant Col.  Mulligan,  himself,  acquits  the  Commander  of  the  De- 
partment of  all  blame.  Gen.  Fremont  thus  telegraphed  the 
event  to  the  War  Department  : 
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"Head-Quarters,  Western  Department,  ) 
"St.  Louis,  Sept.  23,  18G1.      \ 

"Col.  E.  D.  Townsetid,  Adjutant-General : 

I  have   a  telegram   from   Brookfield,  that  Lexington   has 

fallen  into  Price's  hands,  he  having  cut  off  Mulligan's  supply 

of    water.     Re-enforcements,    four    thousand   strong,    under 

Sturgis,  by  the  capture  of  the  ferry  boats,  had  no  means  of 

crossing  the  river  in  time.     Lane's  forces  from  the  south-west, 

and  Davis'  from  the  south-east,  upwards  of  eleven  thousand 

in  all',  could  also  not  get  there  in  time.     I  am  taking  the  field 

myself,  and  hope  to  destroy  the  enemy,  either  before  or  after 

the  junction    of  the  forces  under  McCulloch.     Please   notify 

the  President  immediately. 

"J.  C.  FREMONT,  Major-General  Commanding." 

The  disaster  at  Lexington,  hastened  the  departure  of  Gen. 
Fremont,  and  on  September  23,  he  left  St.  Louis  for  Jeffer- 
son City,  at  which  place  he  concentrated  two  thousand  men, 
for  an  advance  upon  Lexington.  The  sudden  and  rapid 
advance  thus  made,  disconcerted  the  plans  of  the  rebels, 
which  had  been  the  destruction  of  the  North  Missouri  rail 
road,  and  the  occupancy  and  plunder  of  that  section  of  the 
State.  But,  by  their  spies  in  St.  Louis,  they  were  advised 
of  the  danger  of  leaving  their  rear  exposed,  and  on  the 
28th  of  September,  an  order  was  given  by  Gen.  Price,  for  a 
retrogade  movement  of  his  forces. 

Gen.  Sturgis  closely  followed  the  retreating  forces,  shelling 
their  rear  as  they  left  Lexington,  Gen.  Hunter  advanced  his 
troops  from  Rolla,  Fremont  crossed  the  river  at  Warsaw,  and 
Gen.  Sigel  was  rapidly  approaching  Springfield,  from  Bolivar. 

Fredericktown,  a  small  village  in  Madison  county,  in  south- 
eastern Missouri,  is  in  the  mineral  region  of  that  State,  and 
in  its  vicinity  are  important  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper. 
These  metals  were,  at  this  time,    of  especial  importance  to 
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the  rebels.  They  therefore  projected  an  expedition,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  possess  themselves  of  those  mines. 
Accordingly,  Gen.  Jeff.  Thompson,  and  Col.  Lowe,  in  command 
of  about  five  thousand  rebel  troops,  were  sent  forward,  about 
the  15th  of  October,  to  occupy  the  place.  On  the  17th, 
Colonels  Plumer  and  Carlin,  were  sent  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy.  They  met  and  engaged  them  on  the 
21st,  and  routed  them,  after  a  severe  action,  in  which  the 
rebel  Col.  Lowe,  and  a  large  number  of  his  men,  were  killed. 
We  buried  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  their  dead  on  the 
field,  which  was  only  a  part  of  their  loss.  Their  wounded  were 
several  hundred,  and  we  captured  eighty  prisoners.  Our  loss 
was  but  six  killed,  and  sixty  wounded. 

One  of  the  most  heroic  achievements  of  the  war  was  the  re- 
capture of  Springfield,  Missouri,  by  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  of  the  Fremont  Body  Guard,  on  the  25th  of  October. 
The  place  had  been  in  possession  of  the  rebels  ever  since  the 
bloody  encounter  at  Wilson's  Creek,  on  the  10th  of  August. 
At  the  time  the  Body  Guard  made  their  bold  dash  into  the 
town,  it  was  occupied  by  full  two  thousand  rebel  troops. 

The  Guard  was  composed  of  picked  men,  who  were  equipped, 
mounted  and  drilled  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  They  were 
commanded  by  Major  Zagonyi,  a  Hungarian  officer  of  fine 
military  talents,  and  of  much  experience. 

The  order  to  occupy  the  town,  was  given  by  Gen.  Fremont, 
under  the  belief  that  it  was  occupied  only  by  about  three 
hundred  of  the  enemy,  so  that  the  rashness  with  which  Gen. 
Fremont  has  been  charged  by  his  enemies,  in  thus  throwing 
a  handful  of  men  against  such  fearful  odds,  if  rashness  it  be, 
is  the  fault  rather  of  the  heroic  Zagonyi,  than  of  Fremont. 
Yet  the  brave  Hungarian  knew  his  men,  and  was  assured 
what  they  could  do  with  the  undisciplined  mass  against  which 
he  hurled  them.  He  knew  the  enemy  was  more  than  ten 
times  his  own  force,  yet  he  believed,  and  the  event  justified 
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it,  that  the  discipline,  courage  and  prowess,  of  his  little  band, 
would  throw  into  confusion,  and  disperse  even  that  large  force, 
and  they  did  it.  The  attack  was  no  surprise.  It  was  made 
upon  a  foe,  expecting,  and  prepared  to  receive  him.  The  at- 
tack, however,  was  so  furious,  so  compact  and  irresistible, 
that  the  enemy  fled  before  it,  like  leaves  before  the  blast  of 
Autumn.  The  war  cry  of  "Fremont  and  Union,"  rang  from 
trumpet  throats,  and  the  united  effect  of  words  and  deeds, 
filled  the  rebels  with  terror,  and  they  fled  in  all  directions. 
The  Guard  entered  the  city,  provided  for  their  wounded,  secured 
over  four  thousand  dollars  in  gold,  and  about  sixty  prisoners. 
They  killed  between  fifty  and  sixty  of  the  enemy,  and  wound- 
ed over  one  hundred.  The  guard  lost  fifteen  killed,  and 
twenty-three  wounded. 

To  attempt  to  occupy  the  place,  in  the  face  of  such  supe- 
rior forces,  would  have  been  fool-hardy  ;  and  Zagonyi  pru- 
dently fell  back  upon  his  re-enforcements.  The  advance  of 
Gen.  Fremont's  army,  occupied  the  town,  without  resistance,  on 
the  following  day. 

At  the  same  time  that  Gen.  Price  was  retreating,  Gen. 
McCulloch  was  advancing,  to  effect  a  junction  of  their  forces, 
and  which  they  accomplished.  Their  united  army  again 
threatened  Springfield. 

The  emancipation  proclamation  of  Gen.  Fremont,  had 
created  much  excitement  in  Missouri,  and  had  been  one  of 
the  causes  of  estrangement,  between  the  General  and  the 
Hon.  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  member  of  Congress  from  St. 
Louis,  who  was  prominently  connected  with  the  military  move- 
ments in  that  city.  Col.  Blair  labored  industriously  to  effect 
Fremont's  removal  from  command,  and  greatly  embarrassed, 
by  his  opposition,  the  military  plans  of  the  former.  For  this 
strenuous  and  persistent  opposition,  Col.  Blair  was  very  prop- 
erly arrested  by  Gen.  Fremont,  but  released,  on  the  request  of 
Montgomery  Blair,  the  Post  Master  General,  and  brother  of 
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the  Colonel,  and  ordered  to  the  command  of  his  regiment. 
But  he  would  not  hold  a  command  under  Fremont,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  prefer  formal  charges  against  him.  He  alledged 
that  Fremont  unreasonably  delayed  the  assumption  of  his 
command  ;  that  he  had  unjustifiably  neglected  to  re-enforce 
General  Lyon  and  Mulligan  ;  that  he  retained  in  command  a 
General  of  intemperate  habits — Gen.  Hurlburt ;  that  he  was 
inaccessible  to  the  public,  and  important  interests  were,  in 
consequence,  neglected  ;  that  his  emancipation  proclamation 
violated  the  President's  orders  ;  that  he  had,  without  just 
cause,  suppressed  the  St.  Louis  Evening  News,  "^he  friends 
of  Col.  Blair,  and  those  desiring  to  crush  Fremont,  including 
the  secessionists,  were  active  in  fomenting  the  differences.  The 
public  journals  were  filled  with  unfriendly  criticisms,  charging 
him  with  reckless  extravagance  of  expenditure,  of  favoring 
St.  Louis  at  the  expense  of  other  points,  of  pampering  Cali- 
fornia adventurers,  of  extravagance  in  the  construction  of 
gunboats,  &c. 

No  formal  trial  was  ever  had  upon  these  charges,  though 
their  effect  upon  the  public  usefulness  of  Fremont,  was  dam- 
aging in  the  extreme.  He  breasted  the  storm,  however,  with 
manly  fortitude,  and  continued  his  efforts,  not  against  his  own, 
but  his  country's  enemies.  The  Secretary  of  War,  Hon. 
Simon  Cameron,  in  company  with  Adjutant  General  Thomas, 
made  a  hasty  visit  to  St.  Louis,  and  examined  rapidly,  some 
of  the  grounds  of  complaint ;  the  result  of  which,  was  the 
following  letter,  foreshadowing  Fremont's  removal : 

"St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  14th,  1861. 

"General: — The  Secretary  of  War  directs  me  to  commu- 
nicate the  following,  as  his  instructions  for  your  government  : 

"In  view  of  the  heavy  sums  due,  especially  in  the  Quarter 
Master's  department  in  this  city,  amounting  to  some  $4,500,- 
000,  it  is  important  that  the  money  which  may  now  be  in  the 
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hands  of  the  disbursing  officers,  or  be  received  by  them,  be 
applied  to  the  current  expenses  of  your  army  in  Missouri,  and 
these  debts  to  remain  unpaid  until  they  can  be  properly  ex- 
amined and  sent  to  Washington  for  settlement  ;  the  disburs- 
ing officers  of  the  army  to  disburse  the  funds,  and  not  transfer 
them  to  irresponsible  agents — in  other  words,  those  who  do 
not  hold  commissions  from  the  President,  and  are  not  under 
bonds.  All  contracts  necessary  to  be  made,  to  be  made  by 
the  disbursing  officers.  The  senior  Quarter  Master  here  has 
been  verbally  instructed  by  the  Secretary  as  above. 

"It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  erect  field-works  around  this 
city,  and  you  will  direct  their  discontinuance  ;  also  those,  if  any, 
in  course  of  construction  at  Jefferson  City.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  seen  that  a  number  of  commissions  have  been  given 
by  you.  No  payments  will  be  made  to  such  officers,  except 
to  those  whose  appointments  have  been  approved  by  the  Pres- 
ident. This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  the  officers  with 
volunteer  troops.  Colonel  Andrews  has  been  verbally  so  in- 
structed by  the  Secretary  ;  also  not  to  make  transfers  of 
funds  except  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  troops. 

"The  erection  of  barracks  near  your  quarters  in  this  city,  to 
be  at  once  discontinued, 

"The  Secretary  has  been  informed  that  the  troops  of  Gen- 
eral Lane's  command,  are  committing  depredations  on  our 
friends  in  Western  Missouri.  Your  attention  is  directed  to 
this,  in  the  expectation  that  you  will  apply  the  corrective. 

"Major  Allen  desires  the  services  of  Captain  Turnley  for  a 

short  time,  and  the  Secretary  hopes  you  may  find  it  proper  to 

accede  thereto.     I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

your  obedient  servant, 

L.  Thomas,  Adjutant-General. 

"Major-General  J.  C.  Fremont, 

"Commanding  Department  of  the  West,  Tipton,  3Io." 

Though   this  letter  plainly   indicated    the    disapprobation 
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of  the  Government,  and  his  speedy  removal  from  com- 
mand, yet  he  did  not  relax  his  efforts  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
flying  foe,  until  the  order  reached  him  at  Springfield,  on  the 
2d  of  November,  to  transfer  the  command  of  his  department 
to  Gen.  Hunter,  and  to  report  at  Washington.  The  order 
caused  great  excitement  in  the  army,  and  many  of  the  officers 
declared  they  would  serve  under  no  other  commander.  Gen. 
Fremont,  however,  issued  a  patriotic  address,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  check  all  insubordination,  and  to  maintain  the 
army  in  tact.  It  was  complimentary  to  the  brave  and  gener- 
ous spirits  of  the  soldiers.  He  anticipated  for  them  a  brilliant 
career,  besought  them  to  yield  to  his  successor  the  same  cordial 
and  enthusiastic  support  which  they  had  given  to  him,  and 
hoped  ever  to  remain  proud  of  the  army  which,  with  much 
labor,  he  had  brought  together.  He  left  them  with  regret, 
thanked  them  for  their  regard  and  confidence,  desired  the  hon- 
or of  leading  them  to  the  coming  victory,  claimed  the  right  to 
share  in  their  triumphs,  and  hoped  to  be  remembered  by  his 
companions  in  arms. 

The  command  was  transferred  to  Gen.  Hunter,  and  Gen. 
Fremont  returned  to  St.  Louis,  where  an  enthusiastic  welcome 
was  extended  to  him,  and  to  the  cordial  address  presented  to 
him  on  that  occasion,  he  made  a  feeling  reply. 

Thus,  after  having  raised  and  supplied,  with  prodigious 
labor,  and  under  peculiar  embarrassments,  a  large  army,  before 
which  the  public  enemy  was  rapidly  retreating,  with  every 
prospect  of  the  complete  success  of  the  expedition,  he  is  sud- 
denly arrested  in  his  career,  and  deprived  of  his  command.  It 
is  due  to  truth,  and  to  the  reputation  of  Gen.  Fremont,  to 
state,  that  the  Government  subsequently  became  convinced 
of  the  injustice  of  the  principal  charge,  and  restored  him  to 
the  command  of  the  Mountain  Department. 
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NEUTRALITY   OF   KENTUCKY-CAMPAIGN  IN 
THAT   STATE. 

Gov.  Magoffin  a  Secessionist — Loyalty  of  the  Legislature  —  Neutrality  an  Arti- 
fice—  Magoffin  and  Jackson — Gens.  Buckner  and  McClellan  —  Magoffin  and 
the  President — Legislative  Resolutions  —  Neutrality  Ends  —  The  "War  Begins 
—  Kentucky  Secession  —  Military  Preparations  —  Battle  of  Camp  Wild  Cat  — 
Battle  of  Ivy  Mountain  —  Battle  of  Belmont  —  Battle  of  Munfordsville  —  Bat- 
tle of  Prestonburgh  —  Battle  of  Mill  Spring. 

Governor  Magoffin,  of  Kentucky,  was,  from  the  first,  a  de- 
cided sympathizer  with  secession.  Not  even  Governor  Jack- 
son, of  Missouri,  himself,  exhibited  such  sympathy  any  more 
distinctly  than  he.  All  his  public  acts,  speeches,  letters  and 
papers,  which  were  numerous,  long  and  able,  proved  this.  He 
remained,  with  his  State,  in  the  Union,  not  from  motives  of 
patriotism,  but  that  he  might  use  his  official  position  to  aid 
the  rebel  cause,  and  to  embarrass  that  of  the  Union,  which 
he  did  in  every  possible  way. 

Such  being  his  known  sympathies,  little  surprise  was  there- 
fore manifested,  when  the  following  reply  was  made  to  the 
first  requisition  of  the  President  upon  his  State,  for  its  quota 
of  troops  :  "I  say,  emphatically,  that  Kentucky  will  furnish 
no  troops  for  the  wicked  purpose  of  subduing  her  sister 
States,"  nor,  when  the  congratulations  of  the  rebel  Secretary 
of  War  were  sent  to  him,  for  "that  patriotic  response,"  and 
intimating  that  if  Kentucky  had  aid  to  give,  Virginia  needed 
it,  with  the  request  to  send  at  once  a  regiment  to  Harper's 
Ferry. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  Governor  Magoffin  issued  his  Procla- 
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mation,  convening  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature,  on  the 
6th  day  of  May  following,  and  urged,  as  a  reason  for  it,  that 
the  Government  was  making  vigorous  efforts  to  prosecute  a 
war  against  the  seceded  States.  In  that  message,  the  rank- 
est treason  was  avowed.  He  said  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  : 

"Powers,  not  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  have  been 
usurped  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  ;  a  standing 
army,  of  gigantic  proportions,  gathered  exclusively  from  one 
section,  and  mad  with  sectional  hate,  is  being  rapidly  or- 
ganized, without  authority  of  law  ;  the  Federal  Capital  is 
become  a  military  camp,  and  martial  law  practically  reigns  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  ;  the  Southern  coast  is  blockaded  by 
the  armed  vessels  of  the  Federal  Navy,  and  the  commerce  of 
the  western  rivers  is  arrested  by  military  force  ;  large  bodies 
of  armed  men  are  collected  in  military  posts  along  the  line  of 
our  northern  frontier,  impeding  the  lawful  trade,  and  men- 
acing the  safety  of  our  peaceful  citizens  ;  in  a  word,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has,  without  the  advice  or 
sanction  of  either  branch  of  Congress,  declared  a  war  of  sub- 
jugation or  extermination  against  the  people  of  ten  or  more 
sovereign  States  ;  and  is,  with  extraordinary  energy,  gather- 
ing his  strength  for  the  unnatural  conflict." 

Of  the  Confederate  States,  he  said  : 

"It  is  idle  longer  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
late  American  Union  is  dissolved ;  that  the  slave-holding 
States  are  now  politically  united  in  a  separate  and  independ- 
ent government,  and  that  war  exists  between  those  States,  so 
combined,  and  the  non-slave-holding  States,  acting  under  the 
United  States  Government.  The  avowed  purpose  of  the 
United  States  Government  is  to  compel  the  allegiance  of  the 
people  of  the  seceded  States,  and  enforce  the  supremacy  of 
its  jurisdiction  throughout  their  limits.     The  achievement  of 

this  end  involves  the  armed  invasion  of  the  seceded  States,. 
21 
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and  the  unlimited  slaughter  of  their  citizens.  The  sole  ob- 
ject of  the  Confederate  States,  as  authoritatively  announced, 
is  to  maintain  their  independence  and  govern  themselves.  The 
condition  of  peace,  as  avowed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  overthrow  of  the  Confederate  State  Govern- 
ment, and  the  reduction  of  the  people  of  the  South  to  unre- 
sisting submission  to  the  United  States  Government.  The 
Confederate  States  make  no  other  condition  to  the  cessation 
of  hostilities,  than  'TO  BE  LET  ALONE.' " 

"To  be  let  alone,"  interpreted  by  the  key  afforded  by  sub- 
sequent events,  clearly  meant,  "let  us  alone  until  we  are 
ready." 

When  the  Legislature  convened,  though  containing  many 
traitors,  it  had  not  the  courage  to  endorse  the  treasonable  de- 
signs of  the  Governor.  It  passed  a  law  organizing  the  State 
Militia,  which  compelled  all  its  members  to  take  an  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  and  laws,  both  of  the  State  and 
National  Governments. 

The  Governor,  finding  that  he  could  not,  by  the  forms  of 
legislation,  carry  his  State  out  of  the  Union,  or  hope  to  bring 
the  people  into  that  measure,  after  seeing,  as  they  all  had 
seen,  the  utter  desolation  and  ruin  which  it  was  certain  to 
bring  upon  them,  changed  his  tactics.  Like  Governor  Jack- 
son, of  Missouri,  he  artfully  sought,  under  the  specious  plea 
of  neutrality,  to  keep  out  the  forces  of  the  Union,  until  the 
rebel  troops  could  be  concentrated  upon  the  borders  of  the 
State,  and,  by  sudden  and  stealthy  movements,  seize  all  its 
strategic  points,  and  take  full  possession,  at  least,  of  its  south- 
ern parts  ;  thus  overawing,  as  was  done  in  Virginia,  and  car- 
rying the  people  with  them. 

That  policy  was  adopted.  On  the  24th  of  May,  Governor 
Magoffin  issued  a  proclamation,  forbidding  either  the  Federal 
or  Confederate  States  to  station  any  forces  in  Kentucky,  for 
any  purpose  whatsoever. 
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To  complete  the  parallel  between  Governor  Magoffin,  in 
this  case,  and  Governor  Jackson,  of  Missouri,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state,  that  as  the  latter  sought  and  obtained  "terms  of 
peace,"  by  the  Price-Harney  compact,  and  afterwards,  when 
that  sham  peace  was  repudiated  by  the  Government,  renewed 
similar  propositions  to  Gen.  Lyon,  by  whom  they  were  prompt- 
ly and  decidedly  repelled  ;  so  Gov.  Magoffin  sent  Gen.  Buck- 
ner  to  effect,  if  possible,  "terms  of  peace"  with  Gen.  McClel- 
lan,  then  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  ana 
the  hero  of  Western  Virginia.  Gen.  Buckner,  on  his  return, 
made  what,  in  view  of  Gen.  McOlellan's  subsequent  denial, 
must  be  considered  a  very  singular  report,  and  which  was  as 
follows,  under  date  of  the  18th  of  June,  1861  : 

"On  the  8th  instant,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  I  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Major-General  G.  B.  McClellan,  Commander 
of  the  United  States  troops  in  the  States  north  of  the  Ohio 
river,  to  the  following  effect : 

"The  authorities  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  are  to  protect 
the  United  States  property  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  to 
enforce  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  United  States  Courts,  as  far  as  these 
laws  may  be  applicable  to  Kentucky,  and  to  enforce,  with  all 
the  powers  of  the  State,  our  obligations  of  neutrality  as 
against  the  Southern  States,  as  long  as  the  position  we  have 
assumed  shall  be  respected  by  the  United  States.  General 
McClellan  stipulates  that  the  territory  of  Kentucky  shall  be 
respected  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  even  though  the 
Southern  States  should  occupy  it  ;  but,  in  the  latter  case,  he 
will  call  upon  the  authorities  of  Kentucky  to  remove  the 
Southern  forces  from  our  territory. 

"Should  Kentucky  fail  to  accomplish  this  object  in  a  rea- 
sonable time,  General  McClellan  claims  the  same  right  of  oc- 
cupancy given  to  the  Southern  forces.  I  have  stipulated  in 
that  case,  to  advise  him  of  the  inability  of  Kentuoky  to  com- 
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ply  with  her  obligations,  and  invite  him  to  dislodge  the  South- 
ern forces.  He  stipulates  that  if  he  is  successful  in  doing  so, 
he  will  withdraw  his  forces  from  the  territory  of  the  State  as 
soon  as  the  Southern  forces  shall  have  been  removed.  This, 
he  assures  me,  is  the  policy  which  he  will  adopt  towards  Ken- 
tucky. 

"Should  the  Administration  hereafter  adopt  a  different  pol- 
icy, he  is  to  give  me  timely  notice  of  the  fact.  Should  the 
State  of  Kentucky  hereafter  assume  a  different  attitude,  he 
is,  in  like  manner,  to  be  advised  of  the  fact.  The  well- 
known  character  of  General  McClellan  is  a  sufficient  guaranty 
for  the  fulfillment  of  every  stipulation  on  his  part." 

This  was  published  by  Magoffin,  and  on  June  26th,  Gen. 
McClellan  thus  denies  the  averments  of  the  report,  in  a  letter 
to  Capt.  W.  Wilson,  United  States  Navy  : 

"My  interview  with  General  Buckner  was  personal,  not  of- 
ficial. It  was  solicited  by  him  more  than  once.  I  made  no 
stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  General  Government,  and  re- 
garded his  voluntary  promise  to  drive  out  the  Confederate 
troops  as  the  only  result  of  the  interview.  His  letter  gives 
his  own  views,  not  mine." 

In  carrying  out  this  scheme  of  neutrality,  the  secessionists 
managed  with  great  adroitness,  and  secured  the  co-operation 
of  such  prominent  Union  names  as  those  of  Hon.  J.  J.  Crit- 
tenden, James  Guthrie,  and  others  ;  and  in  an  address  to  the 
people,  emanating  from  a  body  of  which  Mr.  Crittenden  was 
president,  the  singular  doctrine  was  avowed,  that  the  proper 
course  for  Kentucky  to  pursue,  was  to  remain  neutral,  and 
all  that  she  was  required  to  do,  was  to  act  the  part  of  media- 
tor and  intercessor.  The  use  thus  made  of  the  highly  re- 
spectable names  of  Messrs.  Crittenden,  Guthrie,  and  others,  is 
but  one  of  many  instances,  of  the  artful  duplicity  of  the 
rebels. 

Simultaneously  with  these  movements,  to  secure  the  pre- 
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tended  neutrality  of  Kentucky,  large  bodies  of  troops  were 
recruited  in  the  State  for  the  Southern  army,  and  arms,  in 
transit  through  it,  for  the  use  of  the  loyal  Tennesseeans,  were 
Beized  by  the  State  authorities.  The  rebels  also  took  posses- 
sion of,  and  began  to  fortify  important  military  positions  on 
the  Mississippi  river,  below  Columbus,  with  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  State  ;  thus  exposing  the  utter  insincerity 
of  their  professions  of  neutrality. 

A  Congressional  election  soon  followed,  at  which  the  voice 
of  the  people  was  expressed,  and  that  voice  was  so  emphat- 
ically for  Union,  that  loyal  members  of  Congress  were  elected, 
by  large  majorities,  in  every  district  but  one  ;  and  at  a  sub- 
sequent election  of  members  of  the  State  Legislature,  even  a 
more  decided  Union  feeling  was  manifested. 

The  recruiting  of  Union  forces,  and  the  formation  of  Union 
camps,  were  actively  commenced  ;  and  Gen.  Kobert  Ander- 
son, the  hero  of  Sumter,  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
the  Union  forces,  and  issued  a  patriotic  proclamation  on  the 
21st  of  September.  The  Governor  was  greatly  incensed  at 
these  proceedings,  and  sent  agents  to  Washington,  to  demand 
the  evacuation  of  the  State  by  the  Federal  troops  ;  and,  to 
conceal  his  actual  purpose,  sent  similar  demands  to  the  rebel 
government.  The  President  refused  to  accede  to  the  insult- 
ing demand,  and  in  his  reply,  gave  the  traitor  Governor  the 
following  delicate,  though  cutting  hint,  of  his  own  disloyalty  : 

" Taking  all  the  means  within  my  reach  to  form  a  judg- 
ment, I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  popular  wish  of  Kentucky 
that  this  force  shall  be  removed  beyond  her  limits  ;  and  with 
this  impression,  I  must  respectfully  decline  to  so  remove  it. 
I  most  cordially  sympathize  with  your  Excellency  in  the  wish 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  my  own  native  State,  Kentucky  ;  but 
it  is  with  regret  /  search,  and  cannot  find,  in  your  not  very 
short  Utter,  any  declaration  or  intimation  that  you  entertain 
any  desire  for  the  preservation  of  the  Federal  Union." 
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Tho  following  is  from  the  reply  of  the  rebel  President,  and 
is  an  unblushing  misrepresentation  of  the  facts  : 

"The  Government  of  the  Confederate  States  has  not  only 
respected  most  scrupulously  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky,  but 
has  continued  to  maintain  the  friendly  relations  of  trade 
and  intercourse  which  it  has  suspended  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States  generally.  In  view  of  the  history  of  the  past, 
it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  assure  your  Excellency  that 
the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States  will  continue  to 
respect  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky  as  long  as  her  people  will 
maintain  it  themselves.  But  neutrality,  to  be  entitled  to 
respect,  must  be  strictly  maintained  between  both  parties  ; 
or  if  the  door  be  opened  on  the  other  side  for  the  aggressions 
of  one  of  the  belligerent  parties  upon  the  other,  it  ought  not 
to  be  shut  to  the  assailed,  when  they  seek  to  enter  it  for  the 
purpose  of  self-defence." 

The  Legislature  met  early  in  September,  and  evinced  a 
decided  Union  spirit.  By  a  vote  of  more  than  three  to  one, 
they  ordered  the  old  flag  to  float  over  their  Capitol,  and  all 
secession  papers  were  at  once  tabled.  The  only  documents 
of  the  sort,  to  which  they  gave  any  attention,  was  the  mes- 
sage of  their  Governor,  which  was  a  long  argument  against 
the  authority  of  the  General  Government,  to  quell  insurrec- 
tions within  the  States. 

Gen.  Polk  was,  at  this  time,  in  command  of  the  rebel  for- 
ces stationed  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  when  it  was  clearly 
seen  that  Kentucky  would  not  secede,  nor  resist  the  occupan- 
cy of  the  State  by  Union  troops,  that  officer  at  once  proceeded 
up  the  river  and  occupied  Columbus,  an  important  military 
position  on  the  Mississippi,  a  short  distance  below  Cairo,  on 
the  Kentucky  side  of  the  river.  This  place  he  proceeded  to 
fortify,  and  garrison  in  force.  Our  forces  were  ordered  to 
occupy  Paducah,  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  Ohio,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tennessee  river,  a  movement,  the  importance 
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of  which  has  been  clearly  shown,  by  the  subsequent  achieve- 
ments of  Gen.  Foster's  flotilla,  up  the  Tennessee  and  Cum- 
berland rivers.  It  was  occupied  on  the  morning  of  Septem- 
ber 6th,  by  forces  dispatched  thither  by  Gen.  Grant,  then  in 
command  of  our  forces  at  Cairo. 

The  following  resolutions,  passed  by  the  Kentucky  Legisla- 
ture on  the  12th  of  September,  by  a  vote  of  about  three  to 
one,  will  show  its  feelings  respecting  the  rebel  invasion  of 
their  State  : 

"Resolved,  That  Kentucky's  peace  and  neutrality  have  been 
wantonly  violated,  her  soil  has  been  invaded,  the  rights  of  her  cit- 
izens have  been  grossly  infringed  by  the  so-called  Southern  Con- 
federate forces.     This  has  been  done  without  cause  ;  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky,  That  the  Governor  be  requested  to  call 
out  the  military  force  of  the  State,  to  expel  and  drive  out  the 
invaders. 

"Resolved,  That  the  United  States  be  invoked  to  give  that 
aid  and  assistance,  that  protection  against  invasion,  which  is 
granted  to  each  one  of  the  States,  by  the  fourth  section  of 
the  fourth  Article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"Resolved,  That  General  Robert  Anderson  be,  and  he  ia 
hereby  requested,  to  enter  immediately  upon  the  active  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  in  this  military  district. 

"Resolved,  That  we  appeal  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  by 
the  ties  of  patriotism  and  honor,  by  the  ties  of  common  inter- 
est and  common  defence,  by  the  remembrances  of  the  past, 
and  by  the  hopes  of  the  future  national  existence,  to  assist  in 
repelling  and  driving  out  the  wanton  violators  of  our  peace 
and  neutrality,  the  lawless  invaders  of  our  soil." 

The  Governor,  true  to  his  rebel  instincts,  vetoed  the  resolu- 
tions ;  but  they  were,  nevertheless,  triumphantly  passed,  over 
his  veto. 

The  Governor,  during  the  entire  controversy,  had  reiterated 
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his  firm  determination  to  "follow  the  fortunes  of  his  State  ;" 
and  now  that  she  had  committed  herself  unreservedly  to  the 
cause  of  the  Union,  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  decide, 
between  adhesion  to  his  profession,  or  open  rebellion.  From 
motives  of  policy,  he  chose  the  former  ;  and  to  show  the 
feebleness  of  his  Unionism,  it  is  only  necessary  to  contrast 
the  following  brief,  mild  and  inoffensive  message,  which  he 
was  compelled  to  issue  by  request  of  the  Legislature,  with  the 
long,  earnest,  argumentative  papers,  which  he  had  before 
issued  in  behalf  of  the  rebels  : 

"In  obedience  to  the  resolution,  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Confederate  States,  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and 
all  others  concerned,  are  hereby  informed  that  Kentucky 
expects  the  Confederate,  or  Tennessee  troops,  to  be  withdrawn 
from  her  soil  unconditionally." 

The  length  and  spirit  of  this  paper,  show  fully  the  degree 
of  his  loyalty.  The  Legislature  adopted  resolutions,  accepting 
her  quota  of  the  burdens  of  the  war,  and  planting  the  State, 
in  all  respects,  firmly  on  Union  ground.  Gen.  Anderson  had 
authority  given  him,  to  raise  sufficient  force  to  expel  the  rebels. 

Thus  ended  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky,  the  only  result  of 
which  was  to  enable  the  rebels  to  possess  themselves  of  im- 
portant strategic  points  in  the  State,  to  gather  into  their 
armies  the  disloyal  citizens,  to  collect  large  supplies  for  their 
support,  to  enable  rebel  emissaries  to  overawe,  plunder,  im- 
prison, or  murder  Union  men,  and  to  inflict  untold  hard- 
ships and  sufferings  upon  her  own  citizens,  and  the  country  at 
large.  But,  thanks  to  the  sagacity  and  promptness  of  mili- 
tary men,  to  the  bravery  of  her  own  sons,  and  of  the  co-ope- 
rating forces,  the  rebels  were  driven  from  the  State,  with 
comparatively  small  sacrifice  of  life. 

With  this  action  of  the  people,  and  of  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  State,  the  secessionists  were  not    content. 
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They  had  counted  on  the  co-operation  of  Kentucky  in  the 
rebellion,  and  if  they  could  not  .secure  the  substance,  they 
were  resolved  at  least  to  have  the  shadow.  An  informal  meet- 
ing was,  therefore,  held  at  Russelville,  a  small  town  in  the 
south  part  of  the  State,  on  the  29th  day  of  October,  at  which 
the  rebels  in  attendance  ventilated  their  grievances,  by  ar- 
raigning the  action  of  the  State  authorities,  and  sought  re- 
dress by  calling  a  convention  of  delegates,  to  be  selected  in 
any  way  the  people  might  choose,  to  meet  at  that  place  on 
the  18th  of  November  following.  At  that  time,  about  two 
hundred  persons  assembled,  drawn  together  by  sympathy  with 
the  objects  of  the  meeting,  but  without  any  delegated  powers. 
They,  however,  passed  a  '•'Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
an  Ordinance  of  Secession,"  and  organized  a  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment, and  this  bogus  State  was  admitted  as  a  member  of 
the  Confederate  Government  !  It  was,  however,  productive 
of  no  results,  except  the  proof  it  gave  of  the  facility  with 
which  the  rebels  could  declare  a  State  out  of  the  Union,  and 
add  it  to  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

The  die  was  now  cast,  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky  was 
soon  to  be  broken  by  both  parties,  and  her  soil  to  become*  the 
scene  of  bloody  combats.  Gen.  A.  Sidney  Johnson,  comman- 
der of  a  Confederate  Department,  issued  a  proclamation  from 
Memphis,  offering  the  aid  of  his  forces  to  expel  the  '"invaders." 
The  Legislature  authorized  a  loan  of  another  million  for  the 
defense  of  the  State,  called  out  forty  thousand  volunteers,  and 
debarred  all  her  citizens,  who  should  enter  the  rebel  service, 
from  holding  real  estate  in  Kentucky,  unless,  within  sixty  days, 
they  returned  to  their  allegiance.  They  requested  the  resig- 
nation of  Messrs.  Brecken  ridge  and  Powell,  United  States 
Senators  from  that  State.  The  banks  were  liberal  in  their 
contributions  to  the  State  loans,  and  the  State  thus  promptly 
placed  herself  in  a  position  to  aid  the  loyal  cause  with  liberal 
contributions  of  men  and  money. 
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The  Confederates  entered  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
and  the  section  on  the  Mississippi,  in  large  forces.  Thirteen 
regiments  of  infantry,  with  six  batteries  of  artillery,  and  seve- 
ral battalions  of  cavalry,  were  at  Cumberland  Gap,  under 
Gen.  ZollicofFer,  and  at  Columbus,  under  Generals  Polk  and 
Pillow.  Gen.  Buckner  threatened  Louisville,  but  not  secur- 
ing the  expected  re-enforcements,  he  retired  to  Bowling  Green, 
which  he  strongly  fortified.  Early  in  October,  the  rebels  were 
said  to  have  stationed  at  Hickman,  under  Gen.  Polk,  at  Bow- 
ling Green,  under  Gen.  Buckner,  at  Cumberland  Gap,  under 
Zollicoffer,  in  Owen  county,  under  Humphrey  Marshall,  at 
Warsaw,  Hazel  Green,  Bloomfield,  &c,  over  twenty-four 
thousand  men,  while  the  Union  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Lou- 
isville, were  twenty  thousand  strong.  Re-enforcements  from 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  were  concentrating  at  Covington.  Large 
bodies  of  Home  Guards  had  been  organized,  chiefly  by  the 
secessionists,  whose  officers  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  favor 
of  secession,  though  the  pretense  of  their  organization  had  been 
to  protect  the  neutrality  of  the  State.  Most  of  them  joined  the 
rebel  army. 

The  rebels  in  the  vicinity  of  Cumberland  Gap,  had  commit- 
ted various  outrages,  resulting  in  an  unimportant  skirmish  at 
Barboursville,  Sept.  18th,  between  Zollicoffer's  force  and  the 
Home  Guard.  On  the  1st  of  October,  they  fortified  Cumber- 
land Ford,  fifteen  miles  from  the  Tennessee  line.  This  gave 
them  possession  of  the  important  salt  works  in  this  region,  and 
also  commanded  Cumberland  Gap,  the  key  of  Eastern  Ten- 
nessee and  Western  Virginia,  through  which  passes  the  East 
Tennessee  and  Virginia  rail  road,  over  which  the  chief  supplies 
for  the  rebel  army  in  Western  Virginia,  must  come.  Mean- 
while, the  Federal  forces  were  advancing,  to  check  these  move- 
ments of  the  enemy. 

The  "neutrality"  of  Kentucky,  was  first  broken  by  a  severe 
engagement  at  the  Union  camp,  —  Wild  Cat,  Eastern  Ken- 
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tucky, — between  six  thousand  Tennessee  rebels,  under  Gen. 
Zollicorfer,  and  three  Union  regiments,  under  Gen.  Schoepf,  and 
Col.  Garrard,  on  the  21st  day  of  October,  1861.  Repeated 
attacks  were  made  upon  our  camp  by  the  enemy,  each  of  which 
was  repulsed  with  terrible  slaughter.  In  these  fruitless  at- 
tempts, the  enemy  occupied  the  day  ;  but  retired  under  cover 
of  the  night,  to  Barboursville,  in  confusion  and  disorder. 
Captain  Standart's  Ohio  battery  won  prominent  distinction 
in  this  engagement.  The  people  on  their  route  had  been  plun- 
dered and  maltreated  by  the  rebels,  and  being  Unionists,  they 
were  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  punish  their  oppressors,  which 
they  did,  by  shooting  large  numbers  of  the  stragglers  from 
their  retreating  force.  The  loss  of  the  rebels  in  this  day's 
fight,  and  on  the  retreat,  was  severe,  but  not  accurately  known. 
The  Union  loss  was  four  killed,  and  twenty-one  wounded. 

On  Dec.  10th,  the  insurgents  were  heavily  re-enforced, 
and  advanced  to  Somerset,  Gen.  Schoepf  retiring.  Gen.  Zolli- 
coffer  encamped  and  fortified  his  position  at  Mill  Spring. 

Gen.  Nelson  had  command  of  a  small  Federal  force  on  the 
border  of  Virginia,  with  which,  on  the  2d  of  November,  he 
occupied  Prestonburgh.  He  next  moved  towards  Piketon, 
and  on  the  8th  of  November,  a  part  of  his  command  had  a 
short,  but  sharp  encounter  with  the  rebels,  at  Guy-Mountain. 
The  rebels  were  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  ten  killed,  and  fifteen 
wounded.     We  lost  six  killed,  and  twenty-four  wounded. 

The  enemy  retreated  from  that  part  of  the  State,  and  Gen. 
Nelson  issued  to  his  troops,  the  following  congratulatory 
address  : 

"I  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done.  In  a  campaign  of 
twenty  days,  you  have  driven  the  rebels  from  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky, and  given  repose  to  that  portion  of  the  State.  You 
have  made  continual  forced  marches,  over  wretched  roads,  deep 
in  mud.  Badly  clad,  you  have  bivouacked  on  the  wet  ground, 
in  the    November   rain,    without  a  murmur.     With    scarcely 
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half  rations,  you  have  pressed  forward  with  unfailing  persever 
ance."  The  only  place  that  the  enemy  made  a  stand,  though 
ambushed  and  very  strong,  you  drove  him  from,  in  the  most 
brilliant  style.  For  your  constancy  and  courage,  I  thank  you, 
and,  with  the  qualities  which  you  have  shown  that  you  pos- 
sess, I  expect  great  things  from  you  in  the  future." 

This  ended  the  campaign  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  but  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  was  in  the  undisputed  possession 
of  the  Confederates. 

The  failing  health  of  Gen.  Anderson,  compelled  him  to  re- 
sign, and  on  Oct.  8th,  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland, 
but  ill  health,  also,  prevented  him  from  discharging  his  duties, 
and  Gen.  Don  Carlos  Buell  succeeded  him  in  that  command, 
on  Nov.  Sth. 

A  long  and  severe  battle  was  fought  at  Belmont,  on  the 
Missouri  side  of  the  river,  opposite  Columbus,  on  the  7th  day 
of  November,  between  a  body  of  rebels  stationed  at  the  former 
place,  and  about  three  thousand  Union  men  under  Gen.  Grant. 

Columbus,  on  the  Kentucky  shore,  opposite  to  Belmont, 
was  occupied  by  Gen.  Polk,  with  a  rebel  force  of  about  twenty 
thousand  men.  The  bluffs  on  that  side,  which  rise  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  high,  were 
strongly  fortified,  and  mounted  with  heavy  guns,  which  com- 
pletely commanded  the  river.  Belmont  was  on  low  ground, 
and  its  vicinity  is  thickly  wooded.  It  was  Gen.  Grant's  object 
to  surprise  and  capture  the  rebel  force,  at  the  latter  place,  and 
thus  occupy  the  attention  of  the  rebel  Generals,  and  prevent 
them  from  parting  with  any.  of  their  force,  to  strengthen 
Buckner,  in  Kentucky,  or  Price,  in  Missouri. 

Gen.  Grant's  forces  were  taken  in  boats,  and  landed 
some  two  and  a  half  miles  above  Belmont,  and  thence  were 
marched  upon  the  place.  Here  they  engaged  the  enemy  in  a 
conflict,  of  two  hours'  duration,  and  which  ended  in  the  defeat 
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and  expulsion  of  the  rebels.  The  purpose  of  the  advance  was 
thus  accomplished,  and  the  victors  should  at  once  have  re- 
tired to  their  boats,  as  rebel  re-enforcements  might  certainly 
have  been  looked  for,  from  Columbus,  on  the  opposite  shore. 
But  instead  of  doing  so,  the  troops  scattered  about  the  rebel 
camp,  gave  themselves  up  to  plunder,  and  became  unmanagea- 
ble. For  this  folly,  which  cannot  but  be  attributed  to  the 
negligence  of  the  officers,  they  were  severely  punished.  It 
was  soon  seen  that  Gen.  Polk  was  throwing  heavy  re-enforce- 
ments over  the  river,  with  the  evident  design  to  cut  off  their 
retreat.  Thus  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  reach  their 
boats,  to  cut  their  way  through  the  fresh  forces  which  were 
already  in  their  rear.  A  bloody  and  desperate  contest  ensued, 
during  which  our  forces  succeeded  in  reaching  their  boats,  and 
effecting  their  escape,  though  they  paid  dearly  for  their  im- 
prudence and  lack  of  discipline.  Our  total  loss  in  this  unfor- 
tunate affair  was  eighty-four  killed,  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  wounded,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  missing. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  even  greater  than  our  own,  and 
was  estimated  at  one  thousand  killed,  wounded,  and  priso- 
ners.    Belmont  was  evacuated  on  the  following  day. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  the  picket  force  of  Gen.  Johnson's 
command,  stationed  at  Munfordsville,  on  the  south  bank  of 
Green  river,  was  attacked  by  the  forces  of  Gen.  Hindman. 
The  picket  force  consisted  of  a  part  of  the  32d  Indiana,  a  body 
of  veteran  German  troops,  numbering  only  four  hundred  and 
fourteen  men.  This  feeble  force  confronted  and  defeated  foil 
four  times  their  own  number  ;  killed  sixty-three,  and  wound- 
ed sixty,  with  a  loss  of  but  ten  killed  and  seventeen  wounded. 

During  the  month  of  November,  vast  preparations  were  made 
on  both  sides,  for  a  vigorous  campaign  in  Kentucky,  and  the 
Federal  force  in  that  State,  on  December  1st,  was  stated  to 
be  seventy  thousand  strong,  of  which  twenty  thousand  were 
Kentuokians. 
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Gen.  Marshall  was  sent  into  Kentucky,  to  threaten  the  rear 
of  Gen.  Buell's  army,  and  thus  prevent  its  advance.  Gen.  Zol- 
licoffer  held,  at  the  time,  a  strong  position  on  the  Cumber- 
land, in  the  vicinity  of  Mill  Spring,  and  by  which  he  closed 
the  approaches  to  Eastern  Tennessee.  Col.  Garfield  was  or- 
dered forward  to  disperse  the  forces  of  Marshall,  and  thus  to 
open  the  way  for  our  forces  to  advance  upon  the  lines  held 
by  Zollicoffer. 

Accordingly,  on  the  7th  of  January,  Col.  Garfield  moved  for- 
ward with  a  force  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  to  the  vicinity 
of  Paintville,  where  Gen.  Marshall  had  an  intrenched  camp 
of  three  thousand  men.  Without  waiting  for  re-enforce- 
ments, which  were  soon  expected,  Col.  Garfield  at  once  de- 
cided to  attack  the  camp.  The  rebels,  however,  did  not 
await  the  attack,  but  fell  back  toward  Prestonburgh,  des- 
troying a  large  quantity  of  grain.  They  were  harassed  in 
their  retreat  by  Col.  Garfield's  cavalry,  and  many  of  them 
killed,  or  taken  prisoners.  In  their  retreat,  they  abandoned  a 
large  amount  of  stores  and  equipage. 

The  following  day,  Col.  Garfield  being  re-enforced,  started 
again  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy,  and  lay  on  his  arms 
the  following  night,  in  his  immediate  vicinity.  The  next  day 
he  overtook  and  engaged  Marshall's  forces,  about  one  o'clock, 
p.  m.  The  engagement  continued  until  near  nightfall,  when 
Col.  Garfield  was  joined  by  a  re-enforcement  of  seven  hundred 
men,  and  he  speedily  drove  the  enemy  from  the  field.  They 
burned  most  of  their  stores,  though  we  captured  a  large 
amount.  The  object  of  the  expedition  was  fully  accomplished. 
and  on  the  16th  of  January,  Col.  Garfield  occupied  Pres- 
tonburg. 

This  signal  success  liberated  the  long-bound  Unionists  of 
Eastern  Kentucky,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  safe  advance 
of  Generals  Thomas  and  Schoepf,  which,  a  few  days  later, 
resulted  in  the  more  brilliant  success  at  Mill  Spring. 
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The  enemy  carried  off  all  of  their  wounded,  and  most  of 
their  dead,  leaving  but  twenty-seven  of  the  latter  on  the  field. 
Our  loss  was  but  four  killed,  and  twenty-six  wounded. 

On  January  19th,  1862,  was  fought  the  very  important 
battle  of  Mill  Spring,  or  Logan's  Cross  Eoads,  at  the  latter 
place,  in  Pulaski  county,  Kentucky.  The  Union  forces  were 
commanded  by  Gen.  Thomas,  and  were  less  than  three  thou- 
sand strong.  The  rebels  under  Zollicoffer,  amounted  to  over 
eight  thousand  men.  The  engagement  resulted  in  the  complete 
rout  of  the  rebels  on  the  field,  from  which  they  fled  to  their 
camp  on  the  Cumberland  river  in  great  disorder.  This  camp 
they  abandoned  during  the  night,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the 
victors  all  their  stores,  camp  supplies,  artillery,  tents,  horses, 
wagons,  &c.  The  enemy  was  so  effectually  beaten,  that  they 
continued  their  retreat  for  nearly  eighty  miles.  The  property 
taken  on  the  field  and  in  the  camp,  was  of  great  value,  in- 
cluding twenty-one  cannon,  one  hundred  four-horse  wagons, 
over  twelve  hundred  horses  and  mules,  and  six  hundred  mus- 
kets. Our  loss  was  thirty-nine  killed,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  wounded  ;  that  of  the  rebels  was  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  killed  —  including  Gen.  Zollicoffer  and  Baillie  Pey- 
ton— large  numbers  wounded,  and  over  two  hundred  prisoners. 
Large  numbers  of  rebels  were  drowned  in  crossing  the  river, 
and  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  list. 

After  Zollicoffer's  defeat  at  Camp  Wild  Cat,  he  retired  to 
a  position  on  the  Cumberland  river,  opposite  Mill  Springs. 
Here  he  had  been  engaged  in  fortifying  a  naturally  strong 
position,  and  in  recruiting  and  organizing  a  formidable  force, 
for  operations  in  Eastern  Tennessee.  On  the  sixth  of  January, 
the  rebel  Gen.  Crittenden  arrived  at  this  position,  with  sev- 
eral regiments,  and  by  other  re-enforcements,  the  effective 
force  of  the  enemy  was  raised  to  nearly  ten  thousand  men. 
Early  in  the  same  month,  Gen.  Buell,  having  at  his  disposal 
a  force   large  enough  for  offensive  operations,  directed  Gen. 
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Thomas  to  move  with  his  division,  against  Crittenden's  posi- 
tion at  Mill  Spring.  With  the  two  brigades  under  his  com- 
mand, Gen.  Thomas  broke  up  camp  at  Lebanon,  and  on 
Thursday,  Jan.  16th,  pitched  tents  near  a  fork  of  country 
roads,  upon  what  is 'known  as  Logan's  place,  a  very  extensive 
plantation  of  several  thousand  acres.  Here  they  were  joined 
by  a  portion  of  Gen.  Schoepf's  command,  under  Gen.  Carter, 
consisting  of  three  regiments,  and  Capt.  Standards  battery. 

On  Saturday,  Gen.  Crittenden  received  information  of  the 
movement  of  Gen.  Carter's  brigades,  and  being  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  Gen.  Thomas'  division  was  at  Somerset,  believed 
that  it  was  intended  only  as  a  scouting  expedition.  He  ac- 
cordingly formed  a  plan  for  an  advance  upon  Carter's  small 
force,  with  his  whole  command.  This  movement  was  strongly 
opposed  by  Zollicoffer,  but  his  superior  insisting  upon  it,  on 
the  night  of  Saturday,  the  18th,  the  whole  rebel  army  moved 
from  its  intrenchments.  At  six  o'clock  a.  m.,  they  came  upon 
the  Union  advance,  consisting  of  a  portion  of  Wolford's  Ken- 
tucky cavalry,  and  at  8  o'clock  the  battle  fairly  commenced. 
The  10th  Indiana,  the  2d  Minnesota,  and  the  4th  Kentucky, 
Col.  Fry,  sustained  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  kept  the 
enemy  in  check  until  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  10th 
Ohio — German — under  Col.  McCook,  decided  the  day  by  a 
successful  charge  upon  the  enemy's  left.  Just  before  this, 
Gen.  Zollicoffer  had  been  killed  by  Col.  Fry,  of  the  4th  Ken- 
tucky, on  their  right  ;  and  upon  the  repulse  of  the  left  wing, 
the  enemy's  fire  slackened,  and  a  retreat  commenced.  They 
were  now  closely  pushed  by  the  10th  Kentucky,  and  the  14th 
Indiana,  until  the  retreat  became  an  utter  rout. 

The  pursuit  was  continued  under  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  until 
nightfall,  when  the  troops  were  recalled  to  camp,  to  await  the 
final  attack  on  the  enemy's  works  in  the  morning.  At  early 
dawn,  the  Federal  guns  in  position,  opened  upon  the  rebel  in- 
trenchments, but  receiving  no  reply,  the  infantry,  with  the  10th 
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Kentucky  in  advance,  were  ordered  forward.  On  reaching 
the  rebel  batteries,  they  were  found  entirely  deserted,  the 
rebels  having  fled  across  the  river  in  the  utmost  confusion. 
A  flight  which  can  only  be  accounted  for,  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  utterly  demoralized  by  the  unexpected  result  of 
Sunday's  fight,  and  imagined  that  they  were  pursued  by  a 
force  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  Federals.  Such  was  the 
haste  in  which  they  left  the  field,  that  they  carried  little  with 
them,  except  the  clothing  upon  their  persons. 

The  rebels  still  held  the  important  positions  of  Fort  Henry 
on  the  Cumberland,  Fort  Donelson  on  the  Tennessee,  Bow- 
ling Green  —  centrally  situated  on  the  rail  road,  between 
Louisville  and  Nashville,  and  connected  with  Memphis  by  a 
branch  rail  road,  and  Columbus  on  the  Mississippi.  All  these 
positions  were  strongly  fortified,  heavily  garrisoned,  and  re- 
garded as  impregnable  to  any  assaults  which  the  Union  force 
could  make  upon  them.  But  the  events  detailed  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter,  will  show  the  sore  disappointment  in  store 
for  them. 
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MISSISSIPPI    FLOTILLA-CAPTURE    OF    FORTS 
HENRY    AND    DONELSON. 

The  Gun  and  Mortar  Boats — Effect  of  the  Battle  of  Mill  Spring — Fort  Henry 
—  Plan  of  the  Attack  —  The  Surrender  —  Expedition  up  the  Cumberland  — 
Importance  of  the  Tennessee  River  —  Strength  of  Fort  Donelson  —  Its  Invest- 
ment—  Thursday's  Fight  —  Attack  of  the  Gun  Boats  —  Saturday's  Fight  — 
The  Surrender — Losses. 

To  re-open  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  which  the  reb- 
els sought  to  close,  by  lining  it  with  batteries  from  Columbia  to 
Memphis,  and  to  operate  also  on  the  important  tributaries  of 
that  river,  a  fleet  of  gun  and  mortar  boats  was  early  projected, 
and  put  under  contract  for  rapid  completion.  The  largest  of 
the  gun-boats  is  about  one  hundred  seventy-five  feet  long, 
and  fifty  feet  wide,  and  when  loaded,  draws  about  four  feet  of 
water.  About  three  feet  in  thickness  of  oak  timber,  firmly 
bolted  together,  form  the  bows  and  bulwarks  ;  the  sides  are 
not  so  heavily  timbered.  The  sides,  from  the  water  line,  in- 
cline each  way,  at  an  angle  of  45  ° ,  and  can  only  be  injured 
by  plunging  shot  from  high  bluffs.  They  are  sheathed  with 
the  best  quality  of  iron  plates,  two  and  a  half  inches  thick. 
The  largest  sized  boats  carry  thirteen  guns  each.  The  forward 
or  bow  guns,  are  eighty-four  pounder  rifle  guns,  the  others 
eight  inch  columbiads.  The  great  proportionate  width  of  the 
boats,  gives  them  much  steadiness  in  action.  They  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  fire  with  the  bows  on,  and  in  that  position  are 
more  invulnerable'  than  in  any  other.  Each  boat  has  five  boil- 
ers, so  connected  that,  in  case  of  injury  to  one  or  more,  the 
others  can  still  be  used. 
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The  boats  which  were  first  finished  and  brought  into  use, 
were  the  St.  Louis,  thirteen  guns,  the  Cincinnati,  thirteen  guns, 
the  Carondolet,  thirteen  guns,  the  Essex,  nine  guns,  the  Canes- 
toga,  nine  guns,  and  the  Tyler,  nine  guns.  The  latter  two  were 
not  iron-plated. 

Unexpected  delays  occurred  in  finishing  the  river  flotilla, 
and  its  movements  afterward .  were,  of  course,  controlled  by 
the  general  plan  of  the  campaign,  as  the  army  and  the  river 
navy  must  act  in  concert.  Excepting  reconnoitering  service 
on  the  river,  no  important  movement  was  made  until  the  ex- 
pedition up  the  Tennessee  river  was  projected. 

The  battle  of  Mill  Spring  had  occurred  on  the  19th  of  Jan- 
uary, and  was  the  turning  point  in  the  fortunes  of  the  war. 
It  inaugurated  a  series  of  successes,  scarcely  paralleled  in  the 
annals  of  war  ;  to  which  the  river  flotilla,  commanded  by 
Commodore  Foote,  contributed  its  full  share. 

It  was  decided  early  in  February  to  make  a  concerted  land 
and  naval  attack  upon  Fort  Henry,  situated  upon  the  Tennes- 
see Eiver,  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State.  The  fort 
had  been  built  during  the  preceding  summer,  and  was  intended 
to  protect  the  river  from  the  passage  of  our  boats. 

The  principal  fortification  was  a  common  bastion  fort  with 
nine  bastions,  and  inclosing  three  and  a  half  acres  within  the 
ramparts.  The  trench  is  twelve  feet  wide  and  seven  feet  deep, 
making  the  top  of  the  parapet,  which  is  fourteen  feet  high, 
twenty-one  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  The  slope  is 
twelve  feet  thick  at  the  top.  Outside  of  these  is  a  series  of 
rifle  pits  or  trenches,  upwards  of  three  miles  in  length.  The 
armament  of  the  fort  was,  one  ten  inch  columbiad  (one  hun- 
dred-twenty pounder,)  smooth  bore ;  one  twenty-four  pounder, 
rifled  ;  twelve  thirty-two  pounders,  smooth  bore  ;  one  twenty- 
four  pounder,  siege  gun  ;  two  twelve  pounders,  upon  siege  car- 
riages. The  guns  are  mounted  variously,  on  siege,  barbette 
and  casemate  carriages. 
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Gen.  Grant  and  Com.  Foote  had  arranged  the  plan  for  the 
combined  attack.  The  land  forces  under  the  former,  were  to 
have  been  so  placed  as  to  have  prevented  the  escape  of  any 
rebel  force  in  or  near  thp  lort,  while  the  latter  was  to  attack 
the  fort  with  the  boats  named  above,  from  the  river.  Gen. 
Grant  gives  the  following  reasons  for  not  making  a  complete 
investment  of  the  fort  : 

"Owing  to  dispatches  received  from  Major-General  Halleck, 
and  corroborating  information  here,  to  the  effect  that  the  enemy 
were  rapidly  re-enforcing,  I  thought  it  imperatively  necessary 
that  the  fort  should  be  carried  to-day.  My  forces  were  not  up 
at  10  o'clock  last  night,  when  my  order  was  written,  therefore 
I  did  not  deem  it  practicable  to  set  an  earlier  hour  than  11 
o'clock  to-day  to  commence  the  investment.  The  gun-boats 
started  up  at  the  same  hour  to  commence  the  attack,  and  en- 
gage the  enemy  at  not  over  six  hundred  yards.  In  little  over 
one  hour,  all  the  batteries  were  silenced,  and  the  fort  surren- 
dered at  discretion,  to  Flag-Officer  Foote,  giving  us  all  their 
guns,  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  etc.  The  prisoners  taken 
are  General  Tilghman  and  staff,  Captain  Taylor  and  company, 
and  the  sick.  The  garrison,  I  think,  must  have  commenced 
their  retreat  last  night,  or  at  an  early  hour  this  morning. 

"Had  I  not  felt  it  an  imperative  necessity  to  attack  Fort 
Henry  to-day,  I  should  have  made  the  investment  complete, 
and  delayed  until  to-morrow,  so  as  to  secure  the  garrison.  I 
do  not  now  believe,  however,  the  result  would  have  been  any 
more  satisfactory." 

From  Com.  Foote's  official  report,  we  extract  the  following 
description  of  the  first  thorough  test  of  the  ability  of  the  iron- 
clad river  fleet  to  withstand  the  heavy  batteries  of  the  enemy  : 

"The  fire  was  opened  at  seventeeen  hundred  yards  distance 
from  the  flag-ship,  which  was  followed  by  the  other  gun-boats, 
and  responded  to  by  the  fort.  As  we  approached  the  fort, 
slowly  steaming  till  we  reached  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the 
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rebel  batteries,  the  fire  from  both  gun-boats  and  the  fort  in- 
creased in  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  range. 

"At  twenty  minutes  before  the  flag  was  struck,  the  Essex, 
unfortunately,  received  a  shot  in  her  boilers,  which  resulted  in 
the  wounding  and  scalding  of  twenty-nine  officers  and  men, 
including  Commander  Porter. 

"The  Essex  then  necessarily  dropped  out  of  line,  astern, 
entirely  disabled,  and  unable  to  continue  the  fight  in  which 
she  had  so  gallantly  participated  until  the  sad  catastrophe. 

"The  firing  continued  with  unabated  rapidity  and  effect  upon 
the  three  gun-boats,  as  they  continued  still  to  approach  the 
fort  with  their  destructive  fire,  until  the  rebel  flag  was  hauled 
down,  after  a  very  severe  and  closely  contested  action  of  one 
hour  and  fifteen  minutes. 

A  boat,  containing  the  Adjutant-General  and  Captain  of 
Engineers,  came  alongside,  after  the  flag  was  lowered,  and  re- 
ported that  Genera]  Floyd  Tilghman,  the  Commander  of  the 
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fort,  wished  to  communicate  with  the  Flag-officer,  when  I  dis- 
patched Commander  Stembel  and  Lieutenant-Commanding 
Phelps,  with  orders  to  hoist  the  American  flag  where  the  se- 
cession ensign  had  been  flying,  and  to  inform  General  Tilgh- 
man  that  I  would  see  him  on  board  the  flag-ship.  He  came 
on  board  soon  after  the  Union  had  been  substituted  for  the 
rebel  flag  on  the  fort,  and  possession  taken  of  it.  I  received 
the  General  and  his  staff,  and  some  sixty  or  seventy  men  as 
prisoners,  and  a  hospital  ship  containing  invalids,  together  with 
the  fort  and  its  effects,  mounting  twenty  guns,  mostly  of  heavy 
calibre,  with  barracks  and  tents  capable  of  accommodating 
fifteen  thousand  men. 

"The  armed  gun-boats  resisted  effectually  the  shot  of  the 
enemy,  when  striking  the  casement. 

"The  Cincinnati,  the  flag-ship,  received  thirty-one  shots,  the 
Essex  fifteen,  the  St.  Louis  seven,  and  the  Carondolet  six,  kill- 
ing one,  wounding  nine  in  the  Cincinnati,  and  killing  one  in 
the  Essex,  while  the  casualties  in  the  latter,  from  steam, 
amounted  to  twenty-eight  in  number.  The  Carondolet  and 
St.  Louis  met  with  no  casualties. 

"The  steamers  were  admirably  handled  by  the  commanders 
and  officers,  presenting  only  their  bow  guns  to  the  enemy,  to 
avoid  the  exposure  of  the  vulnerable  parts  of  their  vessels. 

"Lieutenant-Commanding  Phelps,  with  his  Division,  also  ex- 
ecuted my  orders  very  effectually,  and  promptly  proceeded  up 
the  river  in  their  further  execution,  after  the  capture  of  the 
fort.  In  fact,  all  the  officers  and  men  gallantly  performed 
their  duty,  and,  considering  the  little  experience  they  have 
had  under  fire,  far  more  than  realized  my  expectations. 

"Fort  Henry  was  defended  with  the  most  determined  gal- 
lantry by  Gen.  Tilghman,  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  who,  from 
his  own  account,  went  into  the  action  with  eleven  guns  of  hea- 
vy calibre  bearing  upon  our  boats,  which  he  fought  until  seven 
of  the  number  were  dismantled,  or  otherwise  rendered  useless." 
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Before  the  attack  on  Fort  Henry,  Com.  Footc  had  given 
instructions  to  the  effect,  that  as  soon  as  the  fort  was  cap- 
tured, the  gun-boats  Canestoga,  Lexington,  and  Tyler,  should 
proceed  up  the  river,  and  render  the  Bowling  Green  and  Mem 
phis  rail  way  bridge  impassable,  and  capture  whatever  boatb 
or  other  rebel  property  they  could  find  in  their  ascent.  This 
expedition  advanced  some  two  hundred  miles,  to  Florence, 
Alabama,  destroying  the  rebel  fleet  upon  the  river,  and  cap- 
turing large  supplies.  This  was  the  first  sudden  movement 
that  had  been  made  into  the  very  centre  of  the  rebellion,  and 
the  decided  and  general  manifestation  of  Union  feeling,  was 
equally  unexpected  and  gratifying. 

Toward  the  close  of  February,  the  rebels  commenced  the 
erection  of  fortifications  on  the  Tennessee,  at  Pittsburgh,  one 
of  the  best  points  for  the  purpose  on  the  river  ;  and  after- 
wards famous  for  the  terrific  and  bloody  engagement  of  April 
6th  and  7th,  1862.  Hearing  of  which,  Lieutenant  Gwinn, 
with  his  boat,  the  Tyler,  accompanied  by  the  Lexington, 
proceeded  there,  and  demolished  the  enemy's  works  with  little 
trouble,  or  loss. 

The  Tennessee  river,  with  the  immense  and  important 
region  bordering  upon  it,  was  thus  reclaimed  to  the  Union,  in 
a  few  weeks,  and  at  a  very  trifling  loss.  The  importance  to 
the  Union  cause,  of  this  success,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
The  river  itself,  was  an  important  acquisition.  It  has  its 
course  chiefly  in  the  State  of  Tenuessee,  and  is  the  largest 
tributary  of  the  Ohio.  Its  most  remote  sources  are  Clinch 
and  Holston  rivers.  It  has  other  branches,  which  uniting, 
form  the  Tennessee  proper,  at  a  point  forty-five  miles  south- 
west of  Knoxville.  From  Knoxville,  it  pursues  a  south-west 
direction  across  the  State,  and  enters  Alabama,  when  it  pur- 
sues a  westerly  course  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hun- 
dred miles,  and  then  turns  north,  and  enters  Tennessee  again, 
crossing  the  State  and  the  western  portion  of  Kentucky,  and 
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entering  the  Ohio,  eleven  and  a  half  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Cumberland,  and  forty-seven  and  a  half  above  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ohio  with  the  Mississippi.  The  whole  descent 
of  the  river,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  is  about  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  feet.  Its  whole  length',  by  the  course  of  the 
river,  is  one  thousand  two  hundred  miles.  It  drains  a  surface 
of  forty-one  thousand  square  miles.  There  are  no  falls,  and 
few  rapids  obstruct  navigation  through  its  whole  course.  The 
greatest  obstruction  is  at  Muscle  Shoals  —  Alabama  —  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  miles  from  the  mouth,  to  which  point 
steamers  ascend.  A  canal,  thirty-six  miles  in  length,  has  been 
built  around  these  shoals,  and  above,  the  navigation  for  boats 
is  unobstructed  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  It  opened 
a  cotton  producing  region,  to  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the 
North. 

Lauderdale  county,  of  which  Florence  is  the  capital,  pro- 
duces from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  bales  of  ginned  cotton,  of 
four  hundred  pounds.  Franklin  county,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  produces  over  fifteen  thousand  bales.  Cotton  is  also 
produced  to  some  extent  in  Tennessee,  on  the  line  of  the  river. 
There  are  two  large  cotton  factories  on  Cypress  Creek,  three 
miles  from  the  place,  having  a  capital  of  forty-five  thousand 
dollars  each.  Shoal  Creek,  nine  miles  distant,  also  gives  mo- 
tion to  a  cotton  factory,  whioh  cost  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
It  proved  also  the  efficiency  of  the  gun-boats,  which  gave  the 
North  confidence  and  hope,  and  filled  the  South  with  fear  and 
dread.  The  boats  proved  themselves  to  be  all  that  was  ever 
claimed  for  them.  For  almost  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  modern  warfare,  a  little  fleet  of  gun-boats  has  been  able  to 
reduce  a  large  land  work,  fully  armed  and  garrisoned. 

Fort  Donelson  on  the  Cumberland  river,  in  Tennessee,  sur- 
rendered to  the  forces  under  Gen.  Grant,  on  Sunday,  the  16th 
day  of  February,  after  a  siege  of  three  days.  No  previous 
event  in  the  field,  had  been  of  equal  importance  to  the  Union 
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cause.  An  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  strongly  intrenched, 
was  captured,  or  dispersed,  producing  the  most  marked  re- 
sults. The  full  possession  of  the  Cumberland  river  was  se- 
cured. That  river  traverses  a  rich,  productive,  and  cultivated 
district,  of  which  Nashville,  the  capital,  and  most  important 
city  of  the  State,  is  the  centre.  Its  entire  length  is  about 
six  hundred  miles,  and  it  drains  an  area  of  seventeen  thous- 
and five  hundred  square  miles.  It  is  navigable  from  its  mouth 
to  Nashville,  two  hundred  and  three  miles,  for  large  steam 
boats,  and  for  boats  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  three 
hundred  miles  farther.  During  high  water,  vessels  of  four 
hundred  tons,  ascend  it  four  hundred  miles.  On  its  borders 
are  nineteen  furnaces,  nine  forges,  and  two  rolling  mills,  which 
produce,  annually,  about  fifty  thousand  tons  of  iron. 

The  loss  of  this  important  line  of  communication,  with  the 
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manufacturing  facilities  which  fell  with  it,  was  a  serious  one 
to  the  insurgents.  It  was  the  last  link  in  the  rebel  line  of 
defenses  in  that  quarter,  and  forced  them  to  fall  back  from 
Kentucky,  and  Middle  and  Western  Tennessee,  upon  Mem- 
phis, cutting  them  off  from  important  lines  of  railway  com- 
munication and  supplies,  and  removing  the  seat  of  the  war 
from  the  Western  Border,  to  the  Cotton  States. 

The  importance  of  the  point  to  be  gained  or  lost  at  Donel- 
son,  gave  to  the  attack  and  defense,  resolution  and  persistence. 
The  contest  at  Fort  Donelson  was  to  be  no  holiday  affair.  If 
that  fort  fell,  Nashville,  Clarksville,  the  whole  line  of  the  Cum- 
berland, indeed  the  State  of  Tennessee  itself,  were  lost  to  the 
insurgents. 

After  Fort  Henry  fell,  on  the  6th  of  February,  the  great- 
est efforts  had  been  made  to  render  Donelson  impregnable, 
and  to  strengthen  its  garrison.  The  fort  was  judiciously  loca- 
ted, and  its  natural  and  artificial  means  of  defense  were  very 
strong.  It  was  in  a  very  sharp  bend  of  the  river,  on  a  fine 
slope,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  It  mounted  on  the 
river  side  sixteen  heavy  siege  guns,  in  three  batteries,  the  first 
had  six  thirty-two  and  sixty-four  pounders,  twenty  feet  above 
the  river  ;  the  second  a  similar  battery,  sixty  feet  above  the 
water  ;  the  third  on  the  top  of  the  bluff,  mounted  four  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounders.  The  earth  works  were 
of  great  extent,  and  exceedingly  formidable.  The  whole 
country  in  its  neighborhood,  is  wonderfully  broken  and  irregu- 
lar— a  gigantic  corrugation  of  the  earth's  surface,  with  as 
many  separate  hills  in  the  same  space,  as  can  be  found  in 
equal  area.  These  are  not  very  high,  but  frequently  so  steep 
as  to  task  to  the  utmost,  the  powers  of  the  artillery  and  bag- 
gage trains. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  lodgment  on  the  hills  just  back  of  the 
fort,  it  became  necessary  to  construct  a  line  of  defenses 
around  the  fort,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  and  in  some  places 
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more  than  a  mile,  from  the  principal  work.  This  outwork 
extended  from  a  creek  on  the  North  side  of  the  works,  to 
another  which  entered  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below.  Both  of 
these  streams  were  filled  with  backwater  from  the  swollen 
river,  for  the  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  their 
mouths.  This  chain  of  breast-works  and  the  miry  bed  of  the 
creeks,  formed  a  most  complete  impediment  to  the  marching 
of  an  artillery  force  within  sight  of  the  main  fort.  This  line 
of  works,  it  is  estimated,  was  not  less  than  three  miles  in 
length,  breast  high,  and  formed  from  a  ditch  on  either  side 
of  them,  so  as  to  answer  the  purpose  of  rifle  pits  and  parapet. 
At  intervals,  on  every  elevation,  platforms  had  been  construc- 
ted and  mounted  with  howitzers  and  light  field  pieces.  Such 
were  the  works,  defended  by  from  twenty  thousand  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  that  the  National  troops  marched  to  take 
by  assault. 

As  in  the  attack  upon  Fort  Henry,  it  had  been  arranged 
between  Com.  Foote  and  Gen.  Grant,  that  the  land  and  naval 
forces  should  co-operate  ;  so  also  was  a  similar  plan  arranged 
for  the  reduction  of  Fort  Donelson.  But  unforeseen  delays 
robbed  Gen.  Grant  of  the  honor  of  sharing  in  the  former  tri- 
umph, and  unexpected  casualties,  prevented  Com.  Foote  from 
participating  in  the  latter. 

Everything  having  been  put  in  order  for  the  contemplated 
expedition,  both  by  the  land  forces,  then  mainly  at  Fort 
Henry,  fourteen  miles  distant,  and  the  flotilla  which  had  ren- 
dezvoused at  Cairo,  Gen.  Grant  issued  the  order  to  move  from 
Fort  Henry,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  February. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  National  troops 
left  Fort  Henry,  with  two  days'  rations  in  their  haversacks, 
without  tents  or  wagons,  except  such  as  were  necessary  to 
take  along  a  surplus  of  commissary  stores  and  ammunition, 
and  ambulances  for  the  sick. 

The  expedition  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General 
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U.  S.  Grant,  was  divided  into  three  columns  —  the  division 
under  Brigadier-General  McClernand,  taking  the  road  from 
Fort  Henry  to  Dover,  running  to  the  south  of  the  enemy's 
position  ;  the  2d  division,  under  command  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral W.  0.  Smith,  U.  S.  A.,  taking  the  direct  or  telegraph 
road  to  the  fort ;  the  3d  division,  subsequently  placed  under 
the  lead  of  Brigadier-General  Wallace,  being  sent  round  by 
Paducah  and  Smithland,  ascending  the  Cumberland  under 
the  escort  of  the  gun-boats.  Each  of  these  divisions  consisted 
of  about  ten  regiments  of  infantry,  batteries,  and  cavalry. 

At  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  advanced  skirmish- 
ers of  McClernand's  division,  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy's 
tents,  stretching  between  the  hill  on  which  the  fort  is  situated, 
and  the  next,  or  Dover  ridge. 

The  advanced  pickets  were  discovered  on  the  hill  facing 
their  tents,  when  the  8th  Illinois  drove  them  off  in  gallant 
style.  Three  of  their  wounded  fell  into  our  hands  ;  several 
more  were  carried  off.  Two  or  three  rapid  volleys  were  fired 
at  them,  as  they  fled.  Gen.  Grant  at  once  ordered  up  the 
rear  of  the  column.  Dresser's  battery  was  posted  on  an  emi- 
nence, overlooking  the  tents,  and  a  few  shells  thrown  into  the 
camp.  There  was  a  general  and  promiscuous  scattering  of 
the  men  from  the  camps,  into  the  earth-works  on  the  right 
and  left.  Gen.  Grant  immediately  ordered  the  division  of 
Gen.  Smith  into  line  of  battle  on  the  ravine  back  of  the 
main  elevation.  A  column  of  men  was  pushed  up  on  the  left 
of  the  fort.  Scouts  returned,  saying  that  the  breast-works 
could  be  discovered  on  the  extreme  left.  An  hour  or  two  was 
then  spent  in  reconnoitering  along  the  various  hills  surround- 
ing the  enemy's  position. 

The  enemy  having  fallen  back  within  his  intrenchments, 
the  whole  line  was  ordered  forward,  so  as  to  invest  the  place. 
Gen.  McOlernand  moved  over  the  Dover  road,  Col.  Oglesby's 
brigade  on  the  hill  to  the  south,  Gen.  Smith  on  the  left,  ex- 
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tended  his  line  to  the  creek  on  the  north  of  the  fort,  w  hich 
was  completely  surrounded. 

The  enemy  made  a  sortie  early  on  Thursday  morning,  on 
the  right  of  our  line,  producing  some  confusion,  but  was  re- 
pulsed, and  retired  within  his  works.  About  sunrise  the 
sharp-shooters  began  to  exercise  their  skill,  while  the  batteries 
were  being  placed  in  favorable  positions.  About  8  o'clock  the 
heavy  thunder  of  artillery,  and  the  rapid  and  sharp  crack  of 
rifles,  indicated  the  general  commencement  of  the  battle. 
Before  the  position  occupied  by  Schwart's  and  Taylor's  batte- 
ries on  the  left,  the  range  was  clear,  and  their  play  was  lively 
and  vigorous.  The  enemy  made  a  resolute  attempt  to  cap- 
ture the  latter,  but  a  rapid  discharge  of  canister  beat  them 
back,  with  severe  loss,  and  they  were  driven  into  their  works 
by  the  20th  Illinois. 

In  front  of  the  centre  of  the  right,  the  enemy  had  a  for- 
midable redoubt,  which  was  sorely  annoying  us.  Three  reg- 
iments were  detailed  by  Gen.  McClernand  to  storm  this  re- 
doubt— the  48th,  17th,  and  49th  Illinois.  Between  them 
and  the  work  lay  a  ravine.  Col.  Morrison  led  the  attack. 
The  redoubt  was  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
ravine.  Through  that  ravine,  and  up  the  ascent,  in  the  face 
of  a  terrible  fire  of  musketry,  grape  and  shell,  the  gallant 
band  unflinchingly  pressed.  When  near  the  works,  their  gal- 
lant leader  fell,  producing  some  disorder,  but  the  17th  reso- 
lutely pushed  to  the  face,  the  work,  where  they  met  the 
most  formidable  abatis,  through  which  it  was  impossible  for 
any  force  to  penetrate.  They  were  therefore  compelled  to 
retire,  which  they  did  in  order,  but  with  severe  loss. 

While  this  heavy  firing  had  been  heard  on  the  right,  Gen. 
Smith  had  ordered  the  enemy  to  be  kept  engaged  on  the  left. 
The  25th  Indiana,  at  the  head  of  a  brigade,  led  the  way. 
They  had  reached  a  position  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  where  the 
successful  assault  was  afterward  made,  and  were  met  by  the 
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enemy  in  force,  who  swarmed  behind  the  works,  pouring  into 
them  a  deadly  hail  of  bullets  and  grape.  The  attempt  failed. 
The  leading  regiment  broke  in  disorder,  after  sustaining  a  hot 
fire,  and  the  whole  line  fell  back  out  of  range.  The  object 
of  the  sortie  had  been  accomplished,  and  the  enemy's  forces 
drawn  from  the  other  side,  but  the  advantage  did  not  result, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  in  the  occupation  of  the  fort 
on  the  right  by  Gen.  McClernaud. 

The  firing  gradually  slackened,  and,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  no  other  important  movement  was  made.  The 
weather  had  been  mild,  but  during  the  evening  it  began  to  rain. 
The  wind  changed  to  the  north,  and  a  rapid  change  of  tempera- 
ture followed,  snow  began  to  fall,  and  ice  was  rapidly  forming. 
A  sad  time  for  the  weary,  wet,  and  especially  the  wounded 
men.  Many  of  the  soldiers  who  had  been  separated  from  their 
overcoats  and  blankets  during  the  day,  could  not  return  to 
get  them.  Not  a  tent,  except  hospital  tents,  in  the  com- 
mand. Provisions  growing  very  scarce.  The  muddy,  wet 
clothing,  freezing  upon  the  chilled  forms  of  the  hungry  sol- 
diers. Ah,  what  a  night  was  that  in  which  to  bivouac  !  Not 
five  houses  could  be  found  within  as  many  miles,  and  these 
were  used  as  hospitals.  Various  expedients  were  resorted  to, 
to  ward  off  the  icy  foe.  Saplings  were  bent  down,  and  twigs 
interwoven  into  a. shelter;  leaves  piled  up,  made  a  kind  of 
roof  to  keep  off  the  snow.  Large  fires  were  kindled,  and 
the  men  laid  with  their  feet  to  the  fire.  The  victims  to  cold 
and  exposure,  hunger  and  neglect,  on  this  night,  will  fill  up 
a  long  page  in  the  record  of  mortality  of  this  eventful  siege. 

Dawn  was  ushered  in  by  the  crack  of  the  enemy's  rifles  ; 
but  little  was  done  during  the  day.  The  division  of  Gen- 
erals McClernand  and  Smith,  aggregating  about  twenty 
thousand  men,,  had  so  far  maintained  the  investment.  A 
third  division  had  been  expected  to  arrive  on  Wednesday  night, 
but  Friday  had  come,  and  it  had  not  yet  arrived.     But  soon 
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after  ten  o'clock,  the  troops  came  pouring  in,  and  the  decision 
was  made  to  complete,  during  the  day,  the  dispositions  for 
the  assault  on  the  following  morning. 

Much  reliance  had  been  placed  upon  the  aid  of  the  gun- 
boats. About  two  and  a  half  o'clock,  p.  m.,  on  the  14th, 
they  made  their  appearance  before  the  enemy's  batteries,  and 
their  heavy  thunder  cheered  the  Union  troops.  The  actiun 
between  the  boats  and  the  batteries,  was  kept  up,  at  short 
range,  for  over  an  hour,  in  which  time  the  lower  battery  had 
been   silenced,  and  the    enemy's   fire    perceptibly  slackened. 

Three  of  our  principal  boats  had  received  temporary  inju- 
ries to  the  steering  apparatus,  and  had  become  unmanageable 
in  the  strong  current.  Com.  Foote  was,  therefore,  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  withdraw  his  boats  for  repairs,  leaving 
the  task  of  reducing  the  forts  entirely  with  the  land  forces. 
On  the  gun-boats,  nine  were  killed,  and  forty-five   wounded. 

New  dispositions  of  forces  had  been  made  during  the  day 
and  night,  and  Saturday  was  to  witness  the  desperate  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  the  fort. 

During  the  night,  the  enemy  had  quietly  placed  several 
of  his  batteries,  and  a  force  of  about  twelve  thousand  men, 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  right  Federal  wing,  and 
in  front  of  Col.  Oglesby's  brigade.  At  early  dawn,  these  bat- 
teries opened  a  furious  fire,  while,  at  the  same  time,  twelve 
thousand  infantry,  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  fiercely  assailed 
the  little  force  in  front,  by  columns  of  regiments.  They 
clashed  upon  them  from  three  different  points,  from  two  to 
four  rebel  regiments,  assailing  each  regiment  of  Col.  Oglesby's 
brigade.  But  the  brave  Illinoisans  were  ready,  and  held  this 
immense  force  at  bay  until  they  had  expended  their  last 
cartridge,  when  they  were  succeeded  by  the  brigade  of  W.  H. 
L.  Wallace,  which,  with  the  aid  of  Taylor's  and  Schwarts' 
batteries,  drove  the  enemy  back.  But  they  were  desperate, 
and,  after  about  an   hour,  renewed   the  attack.     They  were 
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met  by  fresh  troops,  and  an  hour  of  desperate  and  in- 
volved righting  maintained,  when  the  foe  again  retired.  A 
short  lull  succeeded,  when  the  enemy  again  appeared,  and,  as 
the  horses  attached  to  Captain  Sch warts'  battery  were  killed, 
and  his  ammunition  expended,  the  battery  fell  into  the  ene- 
my's hands.  But  at  the  critical  moment,  when  the  rebels 
were  about  to  turn  the  guns  upon  the  Federal  lines,  Captain 
Willett's  Chicago  battery  poured  upon  them  such  a  destruc- 
tive shower  of  canister,  that  they  fled  in  confusion  to  the  fort, 
taking  with  them  the  captured  guns. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  the  assault,  and  the  diffi- 
cult task  was  assigned  to  General  Smith.  The  assaulting 
force  comprised  ten  regiments,  divided  into  two  brigades,  com- 
manded by  Col's  Cook  and  Lauman. 

Colonel  Cook  took  the  right  of  the  attack,  menacing  the 
centre  of  the  enemy's  position.  Opposed  to  them  were  six 
Tennessee  regiments,  commanded  by  Colonels  Saggs,  Bailey, 
Head,  Quarles,  Brown  and  Coombs,  with  the  2d  Kentucky  reg- 
iment. Colonel  Cook  took  his  men  straight  up  the  side  of  the 
hill,  at  the  highest  portion  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  farthest 
removed  from  the  river.  The  regiments  went  gallantly  up  the 
sides  of  the  hill,  and  then  encountered  the  barricade  of  felled 
timber  and  brushwood.  The  enemy's  infantry  kept  a  rain  of 
fire  upon  them.  A  thirty-four  pound  gun  in  battery  poured 
down  grape  and  shell  upon  them,  not,  however,  with  very 
fatal  effect.  The  men  stood  it  without  flinching,  the  lines 
remaining  unbroken.  In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  attack, 
it  was  decided  that  the  brigade  of  Col.  Cook  should  engage 
the  enemy  on  the  right,  while  the  brigade  of  Colonel  Lauman 
should  make  the  entree  into  the  works  further  on  the  left. 
He  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  of  infantry,  engaging  the  Ten- 
nesseeans  who  were  safely  esconced  behind  the  earth-works. 

On  the  right,  however,  lay  an  open  space,  up  which  climbed 
the  brigade  of  Lauman.     The  2d   Iowa  led  the  charge,  fol- 
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lowed  by  the  rest  in  their  order.  The  sight  was  sublime 
Onward  they  sped,  heedless  of  the  bullets  and  balls  of  the 
enemy  above.  The  hill  was  steep,  the  timber  cleared,  and 
the  rebels  had  left  a  gap  in  their  line  of  rifle  pits  on  this  crest 
of  hilL  Through  this  gap  our  men  were  bound  to  go.  Right 
up  they  went,  climbing  on  all  fours,  their  line  of  dark  blue 
clothing  advancing  regularly  forward,  the  white  line  of  smoke 
from  the  top  of  the  works  opposed  by  a  line  from  our  front. 

They  reach  the  top  !  Numbers  fall  !  The  suspense  is 
breathless  !  See,  they  climb  over  the  works  !  They  fall — 
they  are  lost  !  Another  group,  and  still  another  and  another, 
close  up  the  gap  !  All  is  covered  in  smoke  !  The  lodgment 
is  made  —  the  troops  swarm  up  the  hill-side,  their  bright  bay- 
onets glittering  in  the  sun.     The  firing  slackens. 

What  is  more  wonderful  is,  that  Captain  Stone's  battery 
of  rifled  ten-pounders  close  behind  the  brigade,  is  tugging  up 
the  hill,  the  horses  plungiDg  and  riders  whipping.  Upward 
they  go,  where  never  vehicle  went  before,  up  the  precipi- 
tous and  clogged  sides  of  the  hill.  No  sooner  on  the  crest, 
than  the  guns  are  unlimbered,  the  men  at  their  posts.  Per- 
cussion shells  and  canister,  are  shot  spitefully  from  the  Parrot 
guns  at  the  flying  enemy.  The  day  is  gained  —  a  position  is 
taken  —  the  troops  surround  the  guns,  and  the  enemy  has 
deserted  his  post.  The  thirty-four  pounder  which  had  caused 
so  much  havoc,  is  silenced  by  Col.  Cook's  brigade,  and  the 
rebels  fly  to  the  main  fort  in  alarm.  The  day  is  gained  ! 
The  foe  is  running  !  Cheers  upon  cheers  rend  the  air,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  all  is  hushed. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  warm  work,  there  rode  the  white 
haired  General  Smith,  his  snowy  moustache  standing  out  like 
bristles,  his  hand  waving  majestically,  his  bearing  erect  and 
proud — undaunted  by  the  deadly  hail,  and  unmoved,  by  the 
brilliant  success.  Sure  of  his  point,  his  batteries  placed,  the 
enemy's  guns  turned  upon  them,  and  he  ordered  his  reserve 
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into  line,  with  all  the  coolness  of  a  Hannibal.  An  offer  comes 
to  him  of  more  troops.  "Thank  you,  gentlemen,  I  think  we 
have  already  more  than  enough,"  calmly  replies  the  General, 
and  in  fifteen  minutes  the  lines  were  disposed  of  for  the  night. 
The  loss,  to  our  forces,  was  small,  compared  with  the  amount 
of  firing.  Our  loss,  in  the  storming  of  the  works,  will  not 
exceed  two  hundred  killed  and  wounded.  That  of  the  enemy 
must  have  been  at  least  that  number,  notwithstanding  that 
they  were  intrenched  behind  breast-works. 

What  followed  may  be  told  in  few  words.  The  enemy 
seeing  that  we  had  gained  one  of  his  strongest  positions,  and 
successfully  repulsed  him  in  his  most  daring  attempts  to  raise 
the  siege,  took  advantage  of  the  darkness,  called  a  council  of 
war,  in  which  it  was  determined  to  surrender.  With  all  the 
haste  possible,  some  seven  thousand  troops  were  dispatched 
up  the  river  by  night.  The  rebel  Generals  Floyd  and  Pillow 
made  their  escape.  The  fort,  with  all  its  contents,  fell  into 
our  hands, — more  than  thirteen  thousand  prisoners,  Brigadier- 
General  Buckner,  with  twenty  Colonels  and  other  officers  in 
proportion  ;  sixty-five  cannon,  (forty-eight  field  and  seventeen 
siege,)  a  million  and  a  half  in  stores,  provisions,  and  equip- 
ages— a  glorious  result,  purchased  at  comparatively  small 
loss,  when  the  duration,  and  nature  of  the  fight  are  consid- 
ered. Our  loss  was  four  hundred  and  one  killed,  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifteen  wounded,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  and  wounded,  was 
equal  to,  if  not  greater,  than  our  own,  and  about  thirteen 
thousand  prisoners.  Large  numbers  of  the  wounded  of  both 
armies,  died  from  exposure  to  the  sudden  and  extreme  cold. 

The  correspondence  between  Generals  Grant  and  Buckner, 
which  ended  in  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  fort  and 
garrison,  was  commenced  by  a  note  from  tlie  latter,  early  on 
Sunday  morning,  asking  an  armistice  until  two  o'clock  of  that 
day,  to  settle  the  terms  of  capitulation.     T  >  this,  Gen.  Grant 
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replied,  "No  terms,  except  immediate  and  unconditional  sur- 
render, can  be  accepted.  I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon 
your  works."     To  this  Gen.  Buckner  responded  : 

"The  distribution  of  the  forces  under  my  command,  inci- 
dent to  an  unexpected  change  of  commanders,  and  the  over- 
whelming force  under  your  command,  compel  me,  notwith- 
standing the  brilliant  success  of  the  Confederate  arms  yester- 
day, to  accept  the  ungenerous  and  unchivalrous  terms  which 
you  propose." 

The  Department  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  issued  the  fol- 
lowing complimentary  order  : 

"The  President,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  returns  thanks  to  Brigadier-General  Burnside  and  Flag- 
Officer  Goldsborough  ;  to  General  Grant,  and  Flag-Officer 
Foote,  and  the  land  and  naval  forces  under  their  respective 
commands,  for  their  gallant  achievements  in  the  capture  of 
Fort  Henry  and  Roanoke  Island. 

"While  it  will  be  no  ordinary  pleasure  for  him  to  acknowl- 
edge and  reward,  in  becoming  manner,  the  valor  of  the 
living,  he  also  recognizes  his  duty  to  pay  fitting  honor  to  the 
memory  of  the  gallant  dead. 

"The  charge  at  Roanoke  Island,  like  the  bayonet  charge  at 
Mill  Spring,  proves  that  the  close  grapple  and  sharp  steel 
of  loyal  and  patriotic  soldiers  must  always  put  rebels  and 
traitors  to  flight.  The  late  achievements  of  the  navy,  show 
that  the  flag  of  the  Union,  once  borne  in  proud  glory  around 
the  world  by  naval  heroes,  will  soon  again  float  over  every 
rebel  city  and  stronghold,  and  that  it  shall  forever  be  honored 
and  respected  as  the  emblem  of  liberty  and  union,  in  every 
land  and  upon  every  sea. 

"By  order  of  the  President, 

"EDWIN  M.  STANTON,    Secretary  of  .War. 
"GIDEON  WELLES,  Secretary  of  Navy." 

Gen.  Pillow,  in  his  official  report  of  the  siege,  after  statin-.; 
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that  he  had  lost  a  "large  proportion"  of  his  force  in  the  three 
battles,     thus  concludes  : 

"In  this  condition,  the  general  officers  held  a  consultation,  to 
determine  what  we  should  do.  General  Buckner  gave  it  as 
his  decided  opinion  that  he  could  not  hold  his  position  one- 
half  hour  against  an  assault  of  the  enemy,  and  said  the  enemy 
would  attack  him  next  morning  at  daylight.  The  proposition 
was  then  made,  by  the  undersigned,  to  again  fight  our  way 
through  the  enemy's  line,  and  cut  our  way  out.  General 
Buckner  said  his  command  was  so  worn  out,  and  cut  to  pieces, 
and  demoralized,  that  he  could  not  make  another  fight  ;  that 
it  would  cost  the  command  three-quarters  of  its  present  num- 
ber to  cut  its  way  through,  and  it  was  wrong  to  sacrifice  three- 
quarters  of  a  command  to  save  a  quarter  ;  that  no  officer  had 
a  right  to  cause  such  a  sacrifice.  General  Floyd,  and  Major 
Gilmer,  I  understood  to  concur  in  this  opinion. 

"I  then  expressed  the  opinion  that  we  could  hold  out  an- 
other day,  and  in  that  time  we  could  get  steamboats,  and  set 
the  command  over  the  river,  and  probably  save  a  large  portion 
of  it.  To  this,  General  Buckner  replied,  that  the  enemy 
would  certainly  attack  him  at  daylight,  and  that  he  could  not 
hold  his  position  half  an  hour.  The  alternative  of  these  prop- 
ositions was  a  surrender  of  the  position  and  command.  Gen- 
eral Floyd  said,  that  he  would  neither  surrender  the  command, 
nor  would  he  surrender  himself  a  prisoner.  I  had  taken  the 
same  position.  General  Buckner  said,  he  was  satisfied  noth- 
ing else  could  be  done,  and  that,  therefore,  he  would  surrender, 
if  placed  in  command.  Gen.  Floyd  said,  he  would  turn  over 
the  command  to  him,  if  he  could  be  allowed  to  withdraw  his 
command.  To  this  General  Buckner  consented.  Thereupon, 
General  Floyd  turned  the  command  over  to  me.  I  passed  it 
instantly  to  General  Buckner,  saying  I  would  neither  surren- 
der the  command,  nor  myself  a  prisoner.  I  directed  Colonel 
Forrest  to  cut  his  way  out.     Under  these  circumstances,  Gen- 
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eral  Buckner  accepted  the  command,  and  sent  a  flag  of  truce 
to  the  enemy  for  an  armistice  of  six  hours,  to  negotiate  for  terms 
of  capitulation.  Before  this  flag  and  communication  were  de- 
livered, I  retired  from  the  garrison." 
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The  fall  of  Fort  Donelson  was  followed,  the  same  evening. 
by  an  advance  of  the  gun-boat  St.  Louis,  up  the  Cumberland 
toward  Clarksville,  situated  on  the  river,  about  thirty  miles 
above.  On  the  way,  they  destroyed  the  Tennessee  Iron 
Works,  in  which  John  Bell  was  a  large  proprietor,  and  which 
had  been  engaged  in  manufacturing  iron  for  the  Confederates. 

The  St.  Louis  was  followed,  on  the  19th,  by  Com.  Foote, 
with  the  gun-boats  Canestoga  and  Cairo,  with  which,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  he  reached  and  occupied  Clarks- 
ville, without  opposition. 

The  rebels  abandoned  the  town,  and  the  works  erected  for 
its  defence,  burned  the  expensive  railroad  bridge  over  the 
Cumberland,  at  this  point,  and  fell  back,  panic-stricken,  upon 
Nashville,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  it  was  believed  they  would 
make  a  stand.  Clarksville  was  occupied  by  a  sufficient  force, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  a  further  advance. 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  reduction  of  the  rebel  barriers 
—  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson, — on  which  they  had  relied  to 
completely  blockade  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers, 
produced  in  their  armies,  and  among  their  people,  violent  tej- 
ror.     Nothing   was  now  in  the  way  of  an  advance  into  the 
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heart  of  Tennessee  and  Northern  Alabama,  of  those  monsters 
of  terror, —  the  iron  gun-boats,  or  of  the  advance  of  the  Fed- 
eral forces.  The  rebel  army,  now  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  A.  Sidney  Johnson,  retreating,  by  forced  marches,  from 
Bowling  Green,  passed  through  Nashville  on  the  same  day 
that  the  anxious  and  frightened  people  received  intelligence 
of  the  fall  of  Donelson,  and  Gens.  Buell  and  Mitchell  were 
following  closely  in  their  rear. 

Gen.  Johnson  retired  to  Murfreesboro,  leaving  the  renegade 
Floyd  to  direct  the  future  operations  in  Nashville.  As  soon 
as  he  received  information  that  the  Federal  gun-boats  had 
passed  Clarksville,  he  directed  his  engineers  to  destroy  the  two 
beautiful  bridges  that  spanned  the  Cumberland,  one  a  rail- 
road bridge,  of  wood,  with  an  immense  draw  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty  feet,  and  two  stationary  spans,  each  two  hundred 
feet.  This  bridge  was  finished  in  1859,  at  a  cost  of  $240,000. 
The  other,  a  wire  suspension  bridge,  of  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred feet  span,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  above  the  water. 
It  was  begun  in  1850,  and  cost  about  $100,000. 

On  Monday,  the  24th,  Floyd  and  his  Staff  left  for  Murfrees- 
boro, and  on  the  same  evening  Gens.  Buell  and  Mitchell  ar- 
rived at  Edgefield,  a  village  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
from  Nashville.  There  they  were  met  by  a  committee  of  the 
prominent  citizens,  including  the  Mayor,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  formal  surrender  of  the  city. 

Troops  were  rapidly  concentrated  at  Nashville,  which  was 
made  the  base  for  further  offensive  operations.  Little  further 
resistance  was  made  by  the  insurgents,  to  the  occupation  of 
Tennessee  by  the  Federal  forces.  The  gun-boats  swept  away 
all  opposition  from  the  borders  of  the  Tennessee  and  Cumber- 
land rivers,  and  the  forces  of  Generals  Grant,  and  Buell,  and 
Mitchell,  were  crowding  the  enemy  upon  the  line  of  the  Mem- 
phis and  Charleston  rail  road,  and  it  soon  became  manifest 
that  they  intended  to  make  a  stand  at  Corinth,  which  place 
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they  were  said  to  be  strongly  fortifying,  and  supplying  largely 
with  stores.  Gen.  Beauregard,  then  in  command,  had  selected 
Corinth  as  the  most  feasible  point  at  which  to  defend  Mem- 
phis, from  which  it  is  distant  ninety-three  miles.  Here,  it  was 
represented,  he  posted  some  forty  heavy  guns,  a  great  number 
of  field  batteries,  and  constructed  extensive  redoubts,  abatis, 
rifle-pits,  and  other  defensive  works. 

As  early  as  the  6th  of  March,  the  expedition  commanded 
by  G-en.  Grant,  began  to  leave  Fort  Henry,  Paducah  and 
Cairo,  for  Savannah,  Tenn.,  and  vicinity.  There  were  five 
divisions  under  the  respective  commands  of  Generals  Sherman, 
Hurlburt,  McClernand,  Lew.  Wallace,  and  Paducah  Smith. 
The  men  were  embarked  on  fifty-seven  transports  ;  two  gun- 
boats, the  Tyler  and  Lexington,  accompanying  the  expedition. 
The  flotilla  was  the  largest  and  most  imposing  of  any  ever 
seen  on  the  inland  waters  of  this  continent. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  departure  of  the  advance  of 
this  army,  the  entire  division  had  concentrated  at  Savannah 
and  Pittsburg  Landing,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  and  prepared 
for  active  movements.  The  bridge  crossing  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  rail  road  at  Purdy,  Tenn.,  was  destroyed,  and  the  track 
for  some  distance  torn  up  by  Federal  troops,  on  the  13th  of 
March.  This  was  intended  to  cut  off  communication  with 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  which  is  the  point  of  rail  road  communica- 
tior  with  the  Northern  division  for  Columbus,  &c.  Here  a 
division  of  the  enemy  under  Cheatham,  were  supposed  to  be 
concentrating. 

About  the  25th  of  March,  Gen.  Lew.  Wallace,  with  fifteen 
thousand  men,  proceeded  to  Florence,  Ala.,  and  destroyed  the 
communication  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  road,  at  Tus- 
cumbia,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Thus  the  enemy, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  at  Decatur  and  eastward,  composing 
the  retreating  party  from  Nashville  —  were  cut  off  from  com- 
munication with  Beauregard  at  Corinth. 
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Gen.  Grant,  who  took  command  on  the  17th,  appears  to 
have  employed  his  time  in  preparing  his  command  for  active 
operations.  These  were  delayed  unavoidably,  by  reason  of  the 
necessity  for  a  co-operation  of  Gen.  Buell's  forces  with  his  own. 

Gen.  Thomas  had  the  advance  of  this  movement,  and  left 
Nashville  on  the  20th  of  March,  arriving  at  Columbia,  Tenn., 
on  the  22d.  He  was  preceded  by  a  part  of  Gen.  McCook's 
brigade.  This  officer,  on  arriving  at  Columbia,  discovered 
that  the  rebels  had  burned  the  bridge,  and  while  repairing  it, 
was  fired  upon,  when  he  shelled  the  town. 

The  other  divisions  under  command  of  Gen.  Buell,  were 
those  of  Gens.  Crittenden,  Wood,  Nelson  and  Mitchell.  The 
route  was  overland  entirely,  and  attended  with  some  delays, 
but  Gen.  Buell  finally  reached  the  vicinity  of  Savannah  on 
the  5th  of  April. 

The  forces  under  Gen.  Grant  exceeded  sixty  thousand  men, 
and  those  of  Gen.  Buell  were  probably  not  much  less  than 
fifty  thousand,  making  a  grand  army  for  operations  in  the 
south-west. 

The  rebel  force  has  been  variously  estimated,  and  probably 
was  not  far  from  seventy  thousand  men.  This  strength,  com- 
bined with  the  position  behind  breast-works,  required  the 
utmost  caution  on  the  part  of  the  attacking  Generals  in  con- 
ducting the  engagement. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  our  Generals,  relying  on 
their  superior  forces,  did  not  expect,  or  suitably  provide 
against  offensive  operations  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents. 
The  latter  were  thought  to  have  a  strongly  fortified  position 
at  Corinth,  in  which  they  were  awaiting  our  attack,  and  from 
which  it  was  too  confidently  believed,  they  would  not  come 
out  and  assail  us  in  the  open  field  ;  a  confidence  which,  in 
the  end,  cost  us  dearly.  Relying  too  fully  on  the  defensive 
policy  of  the  rebels,  Gen.  Grant  had  advanced  his  divisions 
over  the  river,  before  the  other  divisions  had  come  within  sup- 
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porting  distances,  and  by  thus  exposing  a  part  of  our  forces, 
to  the  attack  of  the  entire  rebel  army,  committed  an  indiscre- 
tion which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  prudence  and  good 
generalship. 

Gen.  Buell  had  only  reached  Savannah,  where  Gen.  Grant 
had  his  head-quarters,  late  in  the  evening  of  the  5th,  and  had 
not  had  an  interview  with  the  latter,  up  to  the  time  when  the 
firing  was  heard  from  Pittsburg  Landing,  early  on  the  following 
morning.  As  soon  as  the  firing  was  heard,  Gen.  Buell  sent  back 
word  to  hasten  the  advance  of  his  rear  divisions,  and  sought 
the  quarters  of  Gen.  Grant.  That  General,  however,  had  left 
for  the  scene  of  the  probable  conflict,  with  the  sound  of  the 
first  guns,  leaving  orders  for  Gen.  Nelson  to  advance  at  once 
to  the  river,  opposite  Pittsburgh  Landing,  to  be  there  ferried 
over.     Gen.  Buell  at  once  proceeded  by  steamer  to  the  land- 
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ing,  where  he  met  Gen.  Grant.  At  that  time  there  were 
between  four  thousand  and  five  thousand  fugitives,  who  had 
fled  in  disorder  to  the  river,  and  all  attempts  to  rally  them 
were  unavailing.  The  enemy,  at  this  time,  had  so  pressed 
our  forces  back,  that  the  shots  of  the  former  reached  the  land- 
ing itself.  The  events  on  the  field,  which  had  preceded  the 
arrival  of  Gen.  Buell,  are  thus  detailed  : 

"Almost  at  dawn,  Sherman's  pickets  were  driven  in,  a  very 
little  later  Prentiss'  were ;  and  the  enemy  were  in  the 
camps  almost  as  soon  as  were  the  pickets  themselves. 

"Here  began  scenes  which,  let  us  hope,  will  have  no  parallel 
in  our  remaining  annals  of  the  war.  Many,  particularly 
among  our  officers,  were  not  yet  out  of  bed.  Others  were 
dressing,  others  washing,  others  cooking,  a  few  eating  their 
breakfasts.  Many  guns  were  unloaded,  accoutrements  lying 
pell  mell,  ammunition  was  ill-supplied — in  short,  the  camps 
were  completely  surprised — disgracefully,  might  be  added, 
unless  some  one  can  hereafter  give  some  yet  undiscovered 
reason  to  the  contrary — and  were  taken  at  almost  every  pos- 
sible disadvantage. 

"Into  the  just  aroused  camps  thronged  the  rebel  regiments, 
firing  sharp  volleys  as  they  came,  and  springing  forward  upon 
our  laggards  with  the  bayonet ;  for  while  their  artillery,  already 
in  position,  was  tossing  shells  to  the  further  side  of  the  en- 
campments, scores  were  shot  down  as  they  were  running, 
without  weapons,  hatless,  coatless,  toward  the  river.  The 
searching  millets  found  other  poor  unfortunates  in  their  tents, 
and  there,  all  unheeding  now,  they  still  slumbered,  while  the 
unseen  foe  rushed  on.  Others  fell  as  they  were  disentangling 
themselves  from  the  flaps  that  formed  the  doors  to  their  tents  ; 
others  as  they  were  buckling  on  their  accoutrements  ;  others 
as  they  were  vainly  trying  to  impress  on  the  cruelly  exultant 
enemy  their  readiness  to  surrender. 

"Officers  were  bayoneted  in  their  beds,  and  left  for  dead, 
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who,  through  the  whole  two  days'  fearful  struggle,  lay  there 
gasping  in  their  agony,  and  on  Monday  evening  were  found  in 
their  gore,  inside  their  tents,  and  still  able  to  tell  the  tale. 

"Such  were  the  fearful  disasters  that  opened  the  rebel 
onset  on  the  lines  of  Buckland's  brigade,  in  Sherman's  division. 
Similar,  though  perhaps  less  terrible  in  some  of  the  details, 
was  the  fate  of  Prentiss'  entire  front. 

"Meantime,  what  they  could  do,  our  shattered  regiments  did. 
Falling  rapidly  back  through  the  heavy  woods  till  they  gained 
a  protecting  ridge,  firing  as  they  ran,  and  making  what  re- 
sistance men  thus  situated  might,  Sherman's  men  succeeded 
in  partially  checking  the  rush  of  the  enemy,  long  enough  to 
form  their  hasty  line  of  battle.  Meantime  the  other  two 
brigades  of  the  division,  (to  the  right)  sprang  hastily  to  their 
arms,  and  had  barely  done  so  when  the  enemy's  lines  came 
sweeping  up  against  their  fronts  too,  and  the  battle  thus 
opened  fiercely  along  Sherman's  whole  line  on  the  right. 

"Buckland's  brigade  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  their 
camps  without  a  struggle.  Some  of  the  regiments,  it  is  even 
said,  ran  without  firing  a  gun.  Col.  Appier's  53d  Ohio  is 
loudly  complained  of  on  this  score,  and  others  are  mentioned. 
It  is  certain  that  parts  of  regiments,  both  here  and  in  other 
divisions,  ran  disgracefully.  Yet  they  were  not  wholly  with- 
out excuse.  They  were  raw  troops,  just  from  the  usual  idle- 
ness of  our  'camps  of  instruction,'  hundreds  of  them  had 
never  heard  a  gun  fired  in  anger,  and  their  officers  were  for 
the  most  part  equally  inexperienced  ;  they  had  been  reposing 
in  fancied  security,  and  were  awakened,  perhaps,  from  sweet 
dreams  of  home,  and  wives  and  children,  by  the  stunning  roar 
of  cannon  in  their  very  midst,  and  the  bursting  of  bomb 
shells  among  their  tents  —  to  see  only  the  serried  columns  of 
the  magnificent  rebel  advance,  and  through  the  blinding, 
stifling  smoke,  the  hasty  retreat  of  comrades  and  supports, 
right  and  left.     Certainly,  it  is  sad  enough,  but  hardly  sur- 
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prising,  that  under  such  circumstances,  some  should  run. 
Half  as  much  caused  the  wild  panic  at  Bull  Run,  for  which 
the  nation,  as  one  man,  became  a  loud-mouthed  apologist. 

"But  they  ran  —  here  as  in  Prentiss'  division,  of  which  last 
more  in  a  moment  —  and  the  enemy  did  not  fail  to  profit  by 
the  wild  disorder.  As  Buckland's  brigade  fell  back,  McCler- 
nand  threw  forward  his  left  to  support  it.  Meanwhile  Sher- 
man was  doing  his  best  to  rally  his  troops  —  dashing  along 
his  lines,  encouraging  them  everywhere  by  his  presence,  and 
exposing  his  own  life  with  the  same  freedom  with  which  he 
demanded  their  offer  of  theirs,  he  did  much  to  save  the 
division  from  utter  destruction.  Hildebrand  and  McDowell 
were  compelled  to  retire  their  brigades  from  their  camps, 
across  the  little  ravine  behind  ;  but  here,  for  a  time,  they 
made  a  gallant  defense,  while  what  was  left  of  Buckland's 
was  falling  back  in  such  order  as  it  might,  and  leaving  Mc- 
Clernand's  left  to  take  their  place,  and  check  the  wave  of 
rebel  advance. 

"Suddenly  a  broad,  sulphurous  flash  of  light  leaped  out  from 
the  darkening  woods  ;  and  through  the  glare  and  smoke  came 
whistling  the  leaden  hail.  The  rebels  were  making  their  crown- 
ing effort  for  the  day,  and,  as  was  expected,  when  our  guns 
were  hastily  placed,  they  came  from  our  left  and  center.  They 
had  wasted  their  fire  at  one  thousand  yards.  Instantaneously, 
our  deep-mouthed  bull-dogs  flung  out  their  sonorous  response. 
The  rebel  artillery  opened,  and  shell  and  round  shot  came 
tearing  across  the  open  space  back  of  the  bluff. 

"Very  handsome  was  the  response  which  our  broken  in- 
fantry battalions  poured  in.  The  enemy  soon  had  reason  to 
remember  that,  if  not 

"Still  in  their  ashes  live  the  wonted  fires," 
at  least,  still  in  the  fragments  lived  the  ancient  valor  that  had 
madet  the  short-lived  rebel  successes  already  cost  go  dear. 
"'The  rebel  infantry   gained  no  ground,    but    the   furious 
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cannonading  and  musketry  continued.  Suddenly  new  actors 
entered  on  the  stage.  Our  Cincinnati  wooden  guu-boats,  the 
0.  A.  Tyler,  and  the  Lexington,  had  been  all  day  impatiently 
chafing  for  their  time  to  come.  The  opportunity  was  theirs. 
The  rebels  were  attacking  on  our  left,  lying  where  Stuart's 
brigade  had  lain  on  Licking  Creek,  in  the  morning,  and  stretch- 
ing thence  in  on  the  Hamburg  road,  and  across  toward  our 
old  centre,  as  far  as  Hurlburt's  camps.  Steaming  up  the 
mouth  of  the  little  creek,  the  boats  rounded  to.  There  was  the 
ravine,  cut  through  the  bluff,  as  if  on  purpose  for  their  shells. 

"Eager  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  commanding  General, 
A.  Sidney  Johnson,  (mow  known  to  have  been  killed  a  couple 
of  hours  before,)  and  to  complete  the  victory  they  believed  to 
be  within  their  grasp,  the  rebels  had  incautiously  ventured 
within  reach  of  their  most  dreaded  antagonists,  as  broadside 
after  broadside  of  seven  inch  shells,  and  sixty-four  pound  shot 
soon  taught  them.  This  was  a  foe  they  had  hardly  counted 
on,  and  the  unexpected  fire  in  flank  and  rear,  sadly  disconcer- 
ted their  well-laid  plans.*  The  boats  fired  admirably,  and  with 
a  rapidity  that  was  astonishing.  Our  twenty-two  land  guns 
kept  up  their  stormy  thunder  ;  and  thus,  amid  a  crash,  and 
roar,  and  scream  of  shells,  and  demon-like  hiss  of  Minie  balls, 
that  Sabbath  evening  wore  away.  We  held  the  enemy  at 
bay ;  it  was  enough.  The  prospect  for  the  morrow  was  fore- 
boding, but  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 

"Stealthily  the  troops  crept  to  their  new  positions,  and  lay 
down  in  line  of  battle  on  their  arms.  All  through  the  night, 
Buell's  men  were  marching  up  from  Savannah,  to  the  point  oppo- 
site Pittsburg  Landing,  and  being  ferried  across,  or  were  coming 
up  on  transports.  By  an  hour  after  dark,  Lew.  Wallace  had 
his  division  in.  Through  the  misdirection  he  had  received,  he 
had  started  on  the  Snake  Creek  road  proper,  which  would 
have  brought  him  in  on  the  enemy's  rear,  miles  from  support, 
and  whfie  he  would  have  been  gobbled  at  a  mouthful.     Get- 
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ting  back  to  the  right  road  had  delayed  hi  in.  He  at  once  as- 
certained the  position  of  certain  rebel  batteries,  which  lay  in 
front  of  him  on  our  right,  that  threatened  absolutely  to  bar 
his  advance  in  the  morning,  and  selected  positions  for  a 
couple  of  his  batteries,  from  which  they  could  silence  the  one 
he  dreaded.  Placing  these  in  position,  and  arranging  his 
brigades  for  support,  took  him  till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Then  his  wearied  men  lay  down  to  snatch  a  few  hours  of 
sleep  before  entering  into  the  valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death 

on  the  morrow. 
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"On  Monday  morning,  Nelson  moved  his  division,  about  the 
same  time  Wallace  opened  on  the  rebel  battery,  forming  in 
line  of  battle, —  Ammon's  brigade  on  the  extreme  left,  Brace's 
in  the  center,  and  Hazen's  to  the  right.  Skirmishers  were 
thrown  out,  and  for  nearly  or  quite  a  mile,  the  division  thus 
swept  the  country,  pushing  a  few  outlying  rebels  before  it,  till 
it  came  upon  them  in  force.  Then  a  general  engagement 
broke  out  along  the  line,  and  again  the  rattle  of  musketry, 
and  thunder  of  artillery,  echoed  over  the  late  silent  fields. 
There  was  no  straggling  this  morning.  These  men  were  bet- 
ter drilled  than  many  of  those  whose  regiments  had  broken  to 
pieces  on  the. day  before,  and  strict  measures  were  taken,  at 
any  rate,  to  prevent  the  miscellaneous  thronging  back,  out 
of  harm's  way.  They  stood  up  to  their  work  and  did  their 
duty  manfully. 

"Till  half  past  ten  o'clock,  Nelson  advanced  slowly,  but 
steadily,  sweeping  his  long  lines  over  the  ground  of  our  sore 
defeat  of  Sunday  morning,  forward,  over  scores  of  rebel  dead, 
resistlessly  pressing  back  the  jaded  and  wearied  enemy.  The 
rebels  had  received  but  few  re-enforcements  during  the  night, 
their  men  were  exhausted  with  their  desperate  contest  of  the 
day  before,  and  manifestly  dispirited  by  the  evident  fact, 
that,  notwithstanding  their  well  laid  plans  of  destruction  in 
detail,  they  were  fighting  Grant  and  Buell  combined. 

"Gradually,  as  Nelson  pushed  forward  his  lines,  under  heavy 
musketry,  the  enemy  fell  back,  till  about  half  past  ten,  when, 
under  cover  of  the  heavy  timber,  and  a  furious  cannonading, 
they  made  a  general  rally.  Our  forces,  flushed  with  their  easy 
victory,  were  scarcely  prepared  for  the  sudden  onset,  where 
retreat  had  been  all  they  had  been  seeing  before.  Suddenly 
the  rebel  masses  were  hurled  against  our  lines  with,  tremen- 
dous force.  Our  men  halted,  wavered,  and  fell  back.  At  this 
critical  juncture,  Captain  Terry's  regular  battery  came  dashing 
up.     Scarcely  taking  time  to  unlimber,  he   was  loading  and 
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sighting  his  pieces  before  the  caissons  had  turned,  and  in  an 
instant  was  tossing  shells  from  twenty-four  pound  howitzers  to 
the  compact,  and  advancing  rebel  ranks. 

"Here  was  the  turning  point  of  the  battle  on  the  left.  The 
rebels  were  only  checked,  not  halted.  On  they  came.  Horse 
after  horse  from  the  batteries  was  picked  off.  Every  private 
at  one  of  the  howitzers  fell,  and  the  gun  was  worked  by  Cap- 
tain Terry  himself,  and  a  corporal.  The  rebels  seemed  ad- 
vancing. A  regiment  dashed  up  from  our  line,  and  saved  the 
disabled  piece.  Then  for  two  hours  were  artillery  and  musketry, 
at  close  range.  At  last  they  began  to  waver.  Our  men  pressed 
on,  pouring  in  deadly  volleys.  Just  then,  Buell,  who  assumed 
the  general  direction  of  his  troops  in  the  field,  came  up.  At  a 
glance,  he  saw  the  chance.  'Forward  at  double  quick,  by 
brigades.' 

"Our  men  leaped  forward,  as  if  they  had  been  tied,  and 
were  only  too  much  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  move.  For  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  the  rebels  fell  back.  Faster  and  faster  they  ran, 
less  and  less  resistance  was  made  to  the  advance.  At  last  the 
front  camps  on  the  left  were  reached,  and  by  half  past  two, 
that  point  was  cleared.  The  rebels  had  been  steadily  swept 
back  over  the  ground  they  had  won,  with  heavy  loss,  as  they 
fell  into  confusion  ;  we  had  retaken  all  our  own  guns  lost  here 
the  day  before,  and  one  or  two  from  the  rebels  were  left  as 
trophies,  to  tell  us  in  after  days  how  bravely  that  great  victory 
over  treason  in  Tennessee  was  won. 

"Next  to  him  came  Crittenden.  He  too,  swept  forward  over 
nis  ground  to  the  front,  some  distance,  before  finding  the  foe. 
Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  however,  while  keeping 
Smith's  brigade  on  his  left,  up  even  with  Nelson's  flank,  and 
joining  Boyle's  brigade,  to  McCook  on  the  right,  in  the  grand 
advance,  they  came  upon  the  enemy  with  a  battery  in  position, 
and  well  supported.  Smith  dashed  his  brigade  forward,  there 
was  sharp,  close  work  with  musketry,  and  the  rebels  fled. 
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"For  half  an  hour,  perhaps,  the  storm  raged  around  these 
captured  guns.  Then  came  the  reflex  rebel  wave  that  had 
hurled  Nelson  back.  Crittenden,  too,  caught  its  full  force. 
The  rebels  swept  up  to  the  batteries — around  them,  and  on 
down  after  our  retreating  column.  But  the  two  brigades,  like 
those  of  Nelson,  to  their  left,  took  a  fresh  position,  faced  the 
foe,  and  held  their  ground.  Mendenhall's  and  Bartlett's  bat- 
teries now  began  shelling  the  infantry  that  alone  opposed 
them.  Before  abandoning  the  guns  so  briefly  held,  they  had 
spiked  them  with  mud,  and  the  novel  expedient  was  perfectly 
successful.  From  that  time  till  after  one  o'clock,  while  the 
fight  raged  back  and  forth  over  the  ground,  the  rebels  did  not 
succeed  in  firing  a  shot  from  their  mud-spiked  artillery. 

"At  last  our  brigades  began  to  gain  the  advantage  again. 
Crittenden  pushed  them  steadily  forward.  A  rush  for  the 
contested  battery,  and  it  is  ours  again.  The  rebels  retreated 
toward  the  left.  Smith  and  Boyle  held  the  infantry  well 
in  hand.  The  fortune  of  the  day  was  against  them,  as  against 
their  comrades  in  Nelson's  front,  and  they  were  soon  in  full 
retreat. 

"Just  then  Brigadier  General  Thomas  J.  Wood's  advance 
brigade  from  his  approaching  division  came  up.  It  was  too 
late  for  the  fight,  but  it  relieved  Crittenden's  weary  fellows, 
and  pushed  on  after  the  rebels  until  they  were  found  to  have 
left  our  most  advanced  camps. 

"In  speaking  of  the  opening  of  Monday's  battle,  we  men- 
tioned Major  General  Lew.  Wallace's  opening  the  ball  at  seven 
o'clock,  by  shelling,  with  enfilading  fires,  a  rebel  battery.  A 
few  shots  demonstrated  to  the  rebels,  that  their  position  was 
untenable.  The  instant  Sherman  came  to  protect  his  left, 
Wallace  advanced  his  infantry.  The  rebel  battery  at  once 
limbered  up  and  got  out  of  the  way.  The  advance  had  with- 
drawn the  division  from  Sherman,  making  a  left  half  wheel, 
to  get  back  into  the  neighborhood  of  our  line  ;  they  advanced 
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some  two  hundred  yards,  which  brought  them  to  a  little  ele- 
vation, with  a  broad  open  stretch  to  the  front. 

"As  the  division  halted  on  the  crest  of  the  swell,  there  passed 
before  them  a  rare  vision.  Away  to  the  front  were  woods. 
Through  the  edge  of  the  timber,  skirting  the  fields,  the  head 
of  a  rebel  column  appeared,  marching  past  in  splendid  style, 
on  the  double  quick.  Banner  after  banner  appeared  ;  the 
1  Stars  and  Bars'  formed  a  long  line,  stretching  parallel  with 
Wallace's  line  of  battle.  Regiment  after  regiment  appeared, 
the  line  lengthened,  and  doubled  and  trebled  ;  the  head  of  the 
column  was  out  of  sight,  and  still  they  came.  Twenty  regi- 
ments were  counted  passing  through  these  woods.  The  design 
was  plain.  The  rebels  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  forcing 
their  way  through  our  left,  and  now  the  manifest  attempt  was 
to  turn  our  right. 

"Batteries  were  now  ordered  up  —  Thompson's  and  Thur- 
ber's— and  the  whole  column  was  shelled  as  it  passed.  The 
rebels  rapidly  threw  their  artillery  into  position,  and  a  brisk 
cannonading  began.  After  a  time,  while  the  fight  still  rested 
with  the  artillery,  the  rebels  opened  a  new  and  destructive 
battery  to  the  right,  which  our  men  soon  learned  to  know  as 
"Watson's  Louisiana  Battery,"  from  the  marks  on  the  am- 
munition boxes,  which  they  forced  it  from  time  to  time  to 
leave  behind. 

"Batteries,  with  a  brigade  of  supporting  infantry,  were  now 
moved  forward  over  open  fields,  under  heavy  fire,  to  contend 
against  this  new  assailant.  The  batteries  opened,  the  sharp- 
shooters were  thrown  out  to  the  front  to  pick  the  rebel  artille- 
rists, the  brigade  was  ordered  down  on  its  face  to  protect  it 
from  the  flying  shell  and  grape.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  the 
contest  lasted,  while  the  body  of  the  division  was  still  delayed, 
waiting  for  Sherman.  By  ten  o'clock,  Sherman's  right,  under 
Colonel  Marsh,  came  up.  He  started  to  move  across  the 
fields.     The  storm  of  musketry  and  grape  was  too  much  for 
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him,  and  he  fell  back  in  good  order.  Again  he  started  on  the 
double,  and  gained  the  woods.  The  Louisiana  battery  was 
turned  ;  Marsh's  position  left  it  subject  to  fire  in  flank  and 
front,  and  then  fled.  The  other  rebel  batteries,  at  once,  did 
the  same,  and  Wallace's  division,  up  in  an  instant,  now  that 
a  master  move  had  swept  the  board,  pushed  forward.  Before 
them  were  broad  fallow  fields,  then  a  woody  little  ravine,  then 
corn  fields,  then  woods. 

"The  left  brigade  was  sent  forward.  It  crossed  the  fallow 
fields,  under  ordinary  fire,  then  gained  the  ravine,  and  was 
rushing  across  the  corn-fields,  when  the  same  Louisiana  steel 
rifled  guns  opened  on  them.  Dashing  forward,  they  reached 
a  little  ground-swell,  behind  which  they  dropped  like  dead 
men  ;  while  skirmishers  were  sent  forward  to  silence  the  troub- 
lesome battery.  The  skirmishers  crawled  forward,  till  they 
gained  a  little  knoll,  not  more  than  seventy-five  yards  from  the 
battery.  Of  course,  the  battery  opened  on  them.  They  re- 
plied, if  not  so  noisily,  more  to  the  purpose.  In  a  few  min- 
utes the  battery  was  driven  off,  with  artillerists  killed,  horses 
shot  down,  and  badly  crippled  every  way. 

"  'Forward  !'  was  the  division  order.  Rushing  across  the 
corn-fields  under  heavy  fire,  they  now  met  the  rebels,  face  to 
face,  in  the  woods.  The  contest  was  quick,  decisive.  Close, 
sharp,  continuous  musketry,  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  rebels 
fell  back. 

"Here,  unfortunately,  Sherman's  right  gave  way.  Wal- 
lace's flank  was  exposed.  He  instantly  formed  Col.  Wood's 
76th  Ohio,  in  a  new  line  of  battle,  in  right  angles  with  the 
real  one,  and  with  orders  to  protect  the  flank.  The  11th 
Indiana  was  likewise  here  engaged  in  a  sharp  engagement  with 
the  enemy  attempting  to  flank,  and  for  a  time  the  contest 
waxed  fierce.  But  Sherman  soon  filled  the  place  of  his  broken 
regiments ;  again  Wallace's  division  poured  forward,  and  the 
enemy  gave  way. 
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"By  two  o'clock  the  division  was  into  the  woods  again,  and 
for  three-quarters  of  a  mile  it  advanced  under  a  continuous 
storm  of  shot.  Then  another  contest  or  two  with  the  batte- 
ries—  always  met  with  skirmishers  and  sharp-shooting — then, 
by  four  o'clock,  two  hours  later  than  on  the  right,  a  general 
retreat,  and  the  battle  of  Shilo  was  ended." 

The  route  of  the  retreat  was  over  ground  unfavorable  to 
the  operation  of  cavalry,  and  our  officers,  moreover,  were  ig- 
norant of  the  topography  of  the  country,  and  in  the  exhausted 
and  wearied  condition  of  the  army,  General  Buell  did  not 
deem  it  prudent  to  press  the  pursuit  to  any  great  distance, 
and  the  army  bivouacked  on  the  field  from  which  it  had  been 
driven  in  the  fight  of  Sunday. 

"The  best  opinions  of  the  strength  with  which  the  rebels 
attacked,  place  their  numbers  at  sixty  thousand.  They 
may  have  been  re-enforced  five  to  ten  thousand,  Sunday  night. 

"Grant  had  scarcely  forty  thousand  effective  men  on  Sun- 
day. Of  these,  half  a  dozen  regiments  were  utterly  raw — had 
scarcely  had  their  guns  long  enough  to  know  how  to  handle 
them.     Some  were  supplied  with  weapons  on  their  way  up. 

"Buell  passed  three  divisions  that  took  part  in  the  action, 
Nelson's,  Crittenden's,  and  McCooks.  They  numbered,  say, 
twenty  thousand — a  liberal  estimate.  Lew.  Wallace  came  up 
on  Monday,  with,  say,  seven  thousand  more.  That  gives  us, 
counting  the  Sunday  men,  as  all  effective  again,  sixty-seven 
thousand  on  Monday,  on  our  side,  against  sixty  to  seventy 
thousand  rebels.  It  was  not  numbers  that  gained  us  the  day, 
it  was  fighting.     All  honor  to  our  northern  soldiers  for  it." 

After  such  terrible  losses  and  protracted  contests  as  those 
of  Sunday  and  Monday,  much  time  was  required  to  make  up 
the  returns  of  casualties.  The  fall  reports  of  those  contests, 
alone,  are  over  one  hundred  in  number,  and  would  fill  a  vol- 
ume of  the  size  of  this.  The  tabular  reports  of  casualties,  as 
finally  made  up,  are  as  follows  : 
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grant's  army. 

DIVISIONS. 

KILLED. 

WOUNDED. 

MISSING. 

TOTAL. 

1  — General  McClernand, 

251 

1,351 

236 

1,848 

2— General  W.  H.  L.  Wallace, 

228 

1,003 

1,163 

2,424 

3  —  General  Lew.  Wallace, 

43 

257 

5 

305 

4— General  Hurlburt, 

313 

1,449 

223 

1,985 

5  —  General  Sherman, 

318 

1,275 

441 

2,034 

6  —  General  Prentiss, 

196 

562 

1,802 

2,760 

Total, 

1,349 
buell's  army. 

5,297 

3,870 

11,356 

3— General  McCook, 

95 

793 

8 

896 

4 —  General  Nelson, 

90 

591 

58 

739 

5— General  Crittenden, 

80 

410 

27 

517 

Total, 

265 

1,794 

93 

2,152 

Grand  Total, 

1,614 

7,721 

3,963 

13,508 

No  reliable  data  of  the  rebel  loss  exists.  In  the  Sunday's 
fight,  they  occupied  the  ground  on  which  their  dead  fell,  and 
although  the  reverse  was  true  on  Monday,  and  we  buried  such 
of  their  dead  as  they  did  not  remove  in  their  retreat,  yet  the 
returns  are  too  partial  for  accurate  estimate.  From  the  data 
at  hand,  it  is~  estimated  that  at  least  four  thousand  of  the  en- 
emy were  killed. 

After  the  battle,  Beauregard  telegraphed  in  cyphers,  from 
Corinth,  to  Gen.  Cooper,  at  Richmond,  as  follows  : 

"All  present  probabilities  are,  that  whenever  the  enemy 
moves  on  this  position,  he  will  do  so  with  an  overwhelming 
force  of  not  less  than  vrzole  xriy  lohkjnap  men,  by  wna  ahc 
vkjlyi  hate  nqhkl  lorite  xrmy  lohkjnap  yx31  wlrmqj  mna  phia 
may  possibly  shrakj  ran  xyc  pnejcrlo  nghkl  xrlly  5a  lohkjnap 
vhmy.  Can  we  not  be  re-enforced  xrhn  dyvgzilhaj  nive.  If 
defeated  here  cy  thjy  lov  vrjq  mnt3yc  nap  dchqn4te  hki  wnkjy 
whereas,  we  could  even  afford  to  lose  for  awhile  wonilyjlha  nap 
inmzu5yl  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  qkyt4j  nive,  which 
would  not  only  insure  us  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  but  our 
independence." 

Gen.  Mitchell  had  rapidly,  and  unexpectedly  to  the  rebel 
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commanders,  descended  upon  Huntsville,  Alabama,  and  when 
this  dispatch  was  transmitted,  had  possession  of  the  telegraph 
office  at  that  place.  The  dispatch  was  received,  interpreted, 
and  answered  by  Gen.  Mitchell.     The  translation  is  as  follows  : 

"All  present  probabilities  are,  that  whenever  the  enemy- 
moves  on  this  position,  he  will  do  so  with  an  overwhelming 
force  of  not  less  than  eighty-five  thousand  men.  We  can  now 
muster  only  about  thirty-five  thousand  effective  (men.)  Van 
Dorn  may  possibly  join  us  in  a  few  days  with  fifteen  thousand 
more.  Can  we  not  be  re-enforced  from  Pemberton's  army  ? 
If  defeated  here,  we  lose  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  probably 
our  cause  ;  whereas,  we  could  even  afford  to  lose  for  awhile, 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  Buell's 
army,  which  would  not  only  insure  us  the  valley  of  the  Miss- 
issippi, but  our  independence." 

This  shows,  conclusively,  the  terrible  losses  to  which  his 
army  had  been  subjected  in  the  fight  at  Shilo,  amounting,  it 
is  believed,  to  fully  one  third  more  than  our  own. 

In  connection  with  the  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ten- 
nessee river,  the  brilliant  services  of  Gen.  Mitchell  are  entitled 
to  special  mention.  He  left  Nashville  simultaneously  with 
Gen.  Buell,  and  while  the  latter  advanced  by  the  way  of  Col- 
umbia toward  Savannah,  the  former  proceeded  to  Murfreesboro, 
and  thence  by  such  rapid  movements  that  he  was  in  Hunts- 
ville,  Alabama,  before  his  presence  in  that  quarter  had  been 
expected.  From  Huntsville,  with  equal  celerity,  boldness 
and  success,  he  proceeded  to  occupy  Decatur  and  Florence, 
thus  cutting  off  the  enemy's  connection  with  the  east  by  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  rail  road,  and  compelling  him  to 
draw  all  his  supplies  from  the  south  and  west. 

In  performing  these  important  movements,  Gen.  Mitchell  had 
thrown  his  forces  between  those  of  the  enemy  at  Corinth,  on 
the  west,  and  at  Chattanooga,  on  the  east,  and  it  required  much 
skill  and  caution  to  avoid  surprises.      His  entire  force  was 
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small,  and  in  occupying  Decatur,  Florence,  Tuscumbia  and 
Huntsville,  they  were  necessarily  much  scattered.  The  left 
wing  of  our  army  investing  Corinth,  was  soon  able  to  prevent 
any  attack  upon  him  from  that  direction  ;  yet  he  was  in  the 
heart  of  the  -enemy's  country,  and  surrounded  by  desperate 
and  vigilant  foes,  and  the  utmost  watchfulness  and  circum- 
spection were  at  all  times  necessary ;  qualities  which  Gen.  Mitch- 
ell exercised  in  an  eminent  degree.  He  avoided  surprises  and 
was  uniformly  successful  in  all  his  enterprises.  This  was 
owing  to  his  extreme  vigilance,  and  the  great  celerity  of  his 
movements.  If  danger  threatened  him,  he  cautiously  with- 
drew to  positions  of  greater  safety,  only  to  return  to  them  at 
the  proper  time.  He  then  withdrew  from  Decatur  and  Tus- 
cumbia, while  those  positions  were  in  danger  of  attack  from  a 
division  of  Beauregard's  army.  His  generals  burned  the 
bridges  and  retired  to  Huntsville.  Gen.  Mitchell  was  at  the 
same  time  building  a  bridge  beyond  Stevenson.  His  opera- 
tions here  are  thus  described  : 

"While  his  two  Generals  were  engaged  in  destroying  the 
bridge  at  Decatur,  Generals  Mitchell  and  Siel  were  engaged 
in  building  another  at  a  point  beyond  Stevenson — the  division 
commander  having  determined  to  contract  his  lines  and  hold 
the  positions  gained  north  of  the  Tennessee  more  strongly. 
It  must  be  understood  that  Gen.  Mitchell  did  not  hold  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  rail  road  north  of  the  river.  His 
left  was  at  Stevenson,  or  rather  a  few  miles  east  of  it,  but  the 
rebel  right  was  north  of  the  Tennessee,  and  advanced  to  the 
very  left  of  General  Mitchell.  They  thus  had  the  bridge  at 
this  point  by  which  to  cross  the  river,  and  were  only  separa- 
ted from  us  by  a  stream  three  hundred  feet  wide,  and  which 
is  fordable  in  half  a  dozen  places  near  the  scene  of  action. 
In  contracting  his  line  by  drawing  in  his  right,  he  appears  to 
have  purposed  extending  his  left,  and  placing  the  river  be- 
tween himself  and  his  foes  at  Chattanooga. 
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"General  Mitchell  was  aware  of  the  movements  from  Chat- 
tanooga to  Bridgeport,  and  the  work  of  intrenching  going  on 
at  both  places.  The  enemy's  force  consisted  of  two  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  amounting  to  one  thousand  six  hundred 
men,  five  regiments  of  infantry,  and  a  battery  of  light  rifled 
pieces.  These  had  advanced  to  the  west  end  of  the  bridge  at 
this  point,  ten  miles  from  Stevenson,  and  had  thrown  up  a 
long  rifle  pit,  at  the  right  of  which  was  an  unfinished  fort. 
This  position  defended  the  approach  to  the  bridge  which  spans 
the  Tennessee.  These  works  were  on  the  crest  of  a  hill 
which  ran  at  right  angles  with  the  bridge,  and  which  the  rail 
road  passed  with  a  slight  cut." 

Gen.  Mitchell,  on  the  21st  of  April,  finished  the  bridge  four 
miles  east  of  Stevenson  —  the  same  day  on  which  that  at 
Decatur  was  burned.  He  built  this  bridge,  three  hundred 
feet  long,  in  twenty-four  hours,  over  water  about  twenty  feet 
deep.  As  soon  as  the  bridge  was  completed,  he  commenced 
his  movement  on  Bridgeport,  and  advanced  by  rail  road  within 
four  miles  of  that  place,  where  he  left  the  cars  and  marched 
the  remaining  distance.  The  rebel  force  was  stationed  at  a 
point  commanding  the  rail  road,  over  which  Gen.  Mitchell  was 
expected  to  advance.  But  that  was  not  his  purpose.  By  a 
detour  he  reached  the  main  road  to  Bridgeport,  dragging  his 
artillery  by  hand,  and  after  a  rapid  and  toilsome  march  of 
two  hours,  he  threw  his  forces  into  that  very  dangerous  posi- 
tion between  two  bodies  of  the  enemy.  On  his  right,  and  one 
mile  in  his  rear,  were  one  regiment  of  infantry  and  two  of 
cavalry.  About  the  same  distance  in  front  were  four  regi- 
ments of  infantry  in  line  of  battle,  and  hidden  from  view  by 
a  hill,  on  the  right  a  thick  wood,  and  on  the  left  an  open  field. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  Gen.  Mitchell  formed  his  line  of  bat- 
tle, his  two  pieces  of  artillery,  charged  with  shell,  in  the  cen- 
tre. The  order  for  advance  was  given,  and  the  line  proceeded 
to  the  crest  of  the  hill.     The  artillery  dropped  two  shell  into 
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the  enemy's  camp.  It  produced  the  utmost  consternation. 
The  rebels  in  front,  concluded  that  the  infantry  ,and  cavalry 
in  their  rear  had  been  taken,  and  at  once  made  the  most  vig- 
orous efforts  to  save  themselves.  Our  forces  followed  them  at 
double  quick,  but  they  were  resolved  to  leave  the  stream  be- 
tween them  and  ourselves,  before  they  wasted  any  time  in  a 
battle.  The  bridge  was  crossed  and  fired,  but  the  fire  was 
extinguished.  The  cavalry  and  infantry  which  we  had  flanked, 
hearing  our  fire,  came  hastily  on  down  the  railroad.  We  had 
then  possession  of  the  late  position  of  the  enemy.  Our  artil- 
lery was  turned  upon  them,  and  not  discovering  that  their 
friends  had  left,  and  that  the  northern  vandals  were  in  their 
places,  they  dashed  boldly  on,  until  within  about  three  hun- 
dred yards.  Here  they  paused,  undecided  what  to  do  ;  but  a 
discharge  of  grape  and  canister  among  them,  threw  them  at 
once  into  confusion,  and  induced  a  very  rapid  flight,  becoming 
soon  a  perfect  rout.  Our  cavalry  pursued  and  captured 
many  prisoners. 

This  success  gave  Gen.  Mitchell  a  clear  field.  The  capture 
of  Bridgeport  was  a  severe  loss  to  the  insurgents.  It  heralded 
the  capture  of  Chattanooga,  which  soon  followed,  and  gave  us 
full  control  of  the  Tennessee. 

The  energy  of  Gen.  Mitchell,  and  his  fertility  of  invention 
in  emergencies,  are  thus  attested  : 

"When  we  reached  the  stream,  over  which  the  bridge  was 
to  be  built,  on  Sunday — Muddy  creek,  as  it  is  called  —  we 
found  that  the  back-water  had  flooded  it,  until  it  was  three 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  at  least  twenty  feet  deep.  How  to 
cross  it,  was  the  question  ;  and  when  put  to  Gen.  Mitchell,  he 
replied  :  —  'Oh,  I  have  a  bridge  in  the  cars.'  A  road  was 
quickly  made  to  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  down  this  was 
rolled  a  pontoon  bridge  —  that  is,  the  men  unloaded  and 
rolled  down  the  bank  sixty-six  bales  of  cotton.  They  were 
placed  in  the  stream,  two  wide,  and  guy  ropes  stretched  from 
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tree  to  tree  through  the  water.  Rails  were  run  through  the 
the  ropes  of  the  bales,  and  thus  bound  them  together.  Then 
planks  were  laid  from  one  bale  to  another,  placed  as  the  boats 
for  pontoon  bridges  are  placed,  and  the  bridge  was  complete. 
General  Mitchell  stated  that  he  had  calculated  the  buoyancy 
of  a  bale  of  cotton,  and  discovered  it  to  be  four  hundred  and 
eighty-six  pounds.  Some  idlers,  who  knew  their  weight,  added 
that  of  four  of  themselves  together,  five  hundred  and  three 
pounds,  and  stepped  on  a  single  bale  on  the  water.  It  sunk 
to  within  an  inch  of  being  submerged,  and  proved  the  calcu- 
lation of  Gen.  Mitchell  to  be  correct. 

"On  the  march  from  the  point  at  which  we  left  the  rail 
road,  Gen.  Mitehell  was  always  in  the  rear.  On  reaching  the 
road  leading  to  Bridgeport,  he  asked  of  a  stranger  what  road 
it  was.  'To  Bridgeport,'  said  the  man.  'Can  you  guide  us  ?' 
asked  Gen.  Mitchell.  'Oh,  you  can  not  travel  it,'  said  the 
man,  'for  a  bridge  is  burned  and  the  timber  fallen  in.'  'Show 
me  the  route,'  said  the  General.  The  man  refused.  'Take 
him  prisoner.'  A  half-dozen  cavalrymen  had  him  in  an  in- 
stant. 'March  him  along  !'  and  away  they  went  far  ahead  of 
of  the  party.  Directly,  we  saw  the  whole  party  returning. 
Gen.  Mitchell  brought  the  column  to  a  halt,  and  they  closed 
up.  The  men  were  ordered,  not  to  'bear  each  a  bough,'  but 
each  one  carried  a  rail,  and,  demolishing  fences,  they  threw 
them  into  the  bridge  on  the  works  of  the  old  structure,  and 
passed  over  it.  Imagine  three  thousand  men,  each  bearing  a 
musket  on  one  shoulder  and  a  rail  on  the  other. 

"At  another  place,  miry  and  muddy,  we  found  Gen.  Mitch- 
ell, with  his  coat  off,  engaged  with  his  body  guard  in  com- 
pleting a  similar  bridge,  and  the  men  passed  over  dry-shod,  as 
were  Moses'  men  crossing  the  Red  Sea." 
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After  his  defeat  at  Shilo,  as  recorded  in  the  previous  chap- 
ter, Beauregard  fell  back  to  his  intrenchments  at  Corinth, 
which,  it  was  believed,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  strengthen  and 
extend,  at  the  same  time  massing  at  that  point,  all  his  avail- 
able forces.  The  divisions  of  Generals  Price  And  Van  Dora 
were  withdrawn  from  Arkansas,  those  of  Gen.  Bragg  from 
Pensacola  ;  and  when  our  fleet  and  land  forces  captured  New 
Orleans,  the  army  under  Gen.  Lovell,  that  had  been  posted 
for  its  defense,  also  joined  the  insurgents  at  Corinth.  The 
vigorous  execution  of  the  consoription  act  added  still  farther 
to  that  force.  It  seemed  evident,  from  this  large  array,  that 
a  resolute  and  desperate  stand  would  be  made  by  the  enemy 
at  that  point.  It  was  generally  believed  that  they  had  there 
massed  an  army  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men.  They 
constructed  defensive  works,  which  our  Generals  believed  to  be 
very  strong. 

The  Federal  Generals  met  these  extensive  preparations  of 
the  enemy  with  corresponding  vigor.  All  the  operations  were 
directed  by  Commanding  General  Halleck,  who  took  the  field 
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immediately  after  the  battle  of  Shilo,  on  the  11th  of  April, 
ably  assisted '  by  his  various  division  commanders  and  their 
subordinates.  An  array  of  martial  force  was  here  concentra- 
ted, superior  to  any  that  had  yet  been  massed  during  the  war, 
upon  an  equal  area. 

The  vastness  of  the  force  which  was  thought  to  be  con- 
fronting our  own,  the  extent  and  strength  of  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  the  enemy,  his  known  desperation,  and  the  vast 
influence  upon  the  issue  of  the  war  which  a  contest  here 
would  probably  exert,  impressed  our  Generals  with  the  neces- 
sity of  the  greatest  caution,  and  the  fullest  preparations. 
Time  was  therefore  taken  to  consolidate  an  ample  force,  and 
the  decision  was  made  to  invest  the  place  by  fortified  ap- 
proaches. Thus  the  assailing  army  gradually  pushed  forward 
its  lines  of  approach,  which  at  one  time  were  full  twelve 
miles  in  extent. 

As  our  lines  were  pushed  forward,  they  became  by  degrees 
contracted,  so  that  when,  on  the  18th,  the  left  rested  at 
Farmington,  the  front  was  about  four  miles  long.  At  first, 
they  formed  a  sort  of  semi-circle,  the  right  and  left  out-reach- 
ing the  centre,  but  on  the  stated  day  the  front  presented  a 
nearly  straight  line.  Corinth  being  then  approached  within 
four  miles,  and  the  enemy  showing  himself  in  greater  num- 
bers, and  simultaneously,  at  more  points  than  heretofore,  the 
presumption  of  his  continued  presence  in  full  strength  was 
natural,  and  hence  our  advance  became  attended  with  better 
guaranties  against  sudden  attacks  in  the  shape  of  field  works. 
Double  lines  of  elaborate  breast-works  were  constructed  in 
front  of  the  right  and  left,  and  a  single  one  in  that  of  the 
center,  and  the  several  batteries  of  siege  guns,  so  placed  as  to 
sweep  every  road  leading  out  from  Corinth,  and  completely 
protect  the  fortifications. 

A  strong  point  d'appui  and  safe  retreat  in  case  of  repulse 
being  thus  secured  to  each  portion  of  the  army,  forward  move- 
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ments  were  again  resumed.  The  advance  henceforth  was 
more  laborious.  Heavy  timber,  varied  only  in  few  places  by 
farms,  with  a  thick  undergrowth,  impenetrable  to  infantry  as 
well  as  cavalry  and  artillery,  encompassed  our  whole  line. 
•Koads  had  to  be  cut  and  clearings  made  in  these  Mississippi 
jungles.  So  great  was  the  difficulty  of  working  through  them, 
that  during  the  last  week,  scarcely  a  few  hundred  yards  were 
daily  gained  upon  the  enemy.  Previous  to  advancing  from  point 
to  point,  the  woods  in  front  were  regularly  shelled  along  the 
line.  At  times,  the  rebels  replied  with  a  few  rounds  from 
undefinable  positions,  but  most  of  our  firing  remained  unre- 
turned. 

On  the  27th,  our  lines  were  carried  forward  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  Two- Mile  Creek,  a  water-course,  forming  an 
arc  from  the  Corinth  and  Purdy  road,  to  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  rail  road,  running  almost  parallel  to,  and  about  half 
a  mile  north  of  the  rebel  breast-works,  and  crossing  the  Farm- 
ington  and  Corinth  road  about  two  miles  north  of  Corinth, 
from  which  its  name  is  derived.  It  is  bridged  at  this  crossing, 
and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  its  passage  would  be  hotly 
contested,  and  that  an  attempt  to  cross  it  would  certainly 
brine  on  a  general  engagement.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th, 
three  strong  columns  of  infantry  —  one  from  each  wing,  and 
one  from  the  center — with  powerful  complements  of  artil- 
lery, moved  toward  the  creek.  The  purpose  of  those  from  the 
left  and  center  was  to  reconnoiter,  and,  if  practicable,  secure 
the  crossing.  The  column  starting  from  the  right,  was  in- 
tended to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  enemy  in  that  direc- 
tion, while  the  demonstrations  to  the  left  were  being  made. 

As  conjectured,  their  approach  to  the  creek  was  severally 
opposed  by  large  bodies  of  the  enemy,  and  an  action  of  some 
duration  ensued,  conducted  on  both  sides  principally  with 
artillery,  and  resulting  in  the  retreat  of  the  rebels  behind  the 
works,  and  the  occupation  of  the  crossing  by  the  force  from 
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Gen.  Pope's  corps.  The  loss  of  his  column  was  some  thirty 
killed  and  wounded,  but  that  of  the  two  other  columns 
trifling. 

During  the  night,  several  brigades  threw  up  a  new  line  of 
breast-works  along  the  creek,  for  protection  from  the  fire  of 
the  enemy's  artillery,  which  was  now  presumed  to  be  in  close 
range  from  behind  his  works.  The  reserves  of  the  several 
divisions,  the  main  one  under  Gen.  McClernand,  were  also 
moved  up,  and  the  whole  army  got  in  readiness  for  the  battle, 
which  was  surely  expected  for  the  following  day. 

The  enemy  failing  to  open  the  ball  at  that  time,  Gen. 
Pope  commenced  shelling  with  his  battery  near  the  bridge. 
After  a  few  minutes,  he  replied,  and  continued  a  brisk  fire  for 
half  an  hour,  when  he  ceased,  and  withdrew  his  battery  be- 
yond our  range. 

During  the  day,  a  lively  shelling  of  the  woods  in  front  was 
kept  up  at  intervals  along  the  line.  Skirmishers  were  also 
sent  to  within  easy  range  of  the  rebel  breast-works.  The 
rebels  made  but  a  slight  show  of  resistance.  This  gave  rise 
to  a  wide-spread  apprehension  that  the  enemy,  if  at  all  dis- 
posed to  fight,  would  at  least  not  accept  battle  this  side  of 
Corinth. 

Our  entire  front  was  now  so  close  to  the  enemy's  works  that 
the  next  step  had  to  be  an  effort  to  carry  them  by  assault. 
This  seems  to  have  been,  indeed,  Gen.  Halleck's  .purpose,  as 
orders  were  given  in  the  course  of  the  evening  for  a  general 
advance  on  the  coming  morning.  The  long-delayed  battle 
would  thus  have  come  off  that  day,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
strange  developments  of  the  forenoon. 

The  whole  of  Wednesday  night  and  the  next  day,  the  cars 
were  heard  running  south  of  Corinth.  Some  believed  that  the 
enemy  was  leaving  ;  others  that  he  was  being  re-enforced. 

With  daybreak,  rumors  of  the  evacuation  were  already  cir- 
culating through  the  army.  A  general  eagerness  to  ascertain 
25 
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the  truth  in  the  premises  became  manifest.  Gen.  Pope's 
corj)s  being  somewhat  nearer  to  the  breast-works  than  the 
other  portions  of  the  army,  was  the  first  to  solve  the  question. 
His  avant  guard  moved  upon  the  rebel  breast-works  at  about 
6  o'clock,  and  shortly  afterward  entered  them  unresisted. 
Being  now  satisfied  that  the  enemy  had  really  abandoned 
Corinth,  the  whole  corps  pushed  on  in  quick  step,  and  the 
head  of  the  column,  the  39th  Ohio,  entered  the  town  a  little 
after  seven. 

The  divisions  moving  upon  the  town  from  the  center  and 
left  over  the  Hamburgh  and  Corinth,  Pittsburgh  and  Corinth, 
and  Corinth  and  Purdy  roads  severally,  reached  the  outskirts 
of  the  place  between  8  and  10  o'clock,  when  they  were  halted, 
and  afterwards  returned  to  their  encampments. 

G-en.  Nelson  was  met  a  short  distance  from  town,  while  ad- 
vancing over  the  Hamburg  road,  by  the  Mayor,  who  came  to 
surrender  the  town,  and  ask  the  protection  of  private  property 
— a  request,  the  fulfillment  of  which  was,  of  course,  promised. 

The  roads  to  the  place  were  in  the  best  possible  condition, 
and  were  in  no  way  obstructed  by  the  rebels.  A  good  deal 
had  been  said  about  a  formidable  swamp  in  front  of  the 
enemy's  fortifications,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  noticed. 
The  "fortifications"  hardly  deserved  the  name.  They  were 
the  simplest  description  of  breast-works,  hardly  affording  pro- 
tection for  infantry  from  musketry,  not  to  speak  of  artillery. 
They  were  not  half  so  strong  as  those  constructed  by  our  troops 
in  a  single  night.  Their  appearance  indicated  that  they  were 
hastily  thrown  up  some  time  since  —  probably  after  the  re- 
treat of  the  rebels  from  the  battle-field  of  Shilo,  as  a  means 
of  defense  against  an  immediate  attack  by  our  forces — and 
could  not  have  possibly  been  expected  to  prove  a  serious  im  ■ 
pediment  to  us.  At  several  commanding  points,  the  ground 
had  been  seemingly  prepared  for  heavy  artillery,  but  there 
were  no  positive  indications  of  such  ever  having  been  placed 
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in  position.  There  were,  however,  embrasures  for  light  pieces 
near  the  roads,  and  such  seemed  to  have  been  put  to  use  to 
cover  the  former.  On  the  whole,  the  "fortifications"  afford 
the  best  possible  evidence  that  Beauregard  had  no  idea  of 
running  the  risk  of  a  battle  before  Corinth.* 

Our  captures  were  exceedingly  meagre.  We  took  no  artil- 
lery, with  the  exception  of  two  useless  and  discarded  iron 
pieces  ;  we  took  no  munitions  of  war,  and  the  only  supplies 
that  have  come  into  our  possession,  are  a  few  lots  of  provis- 
ions, mostly  in  a  damaged  condition. 

Thus  ended  the  siege  of  Corinth,  and  with  it  the  rebel  con- 
trol of  the  south-west.  We  had  not  found  the  strong  fortifi- 
cations, nor  evidence  of  the  heavy  force  which  we  had  antici- 
pated. In  those  respects,  a  skillful  deception  had  been  prac- 
ticed upon  our  officers,  kindred  to  that  at  Manassas  —  though  it 
lacked  the  feature  of  the  Quaker  guns,  found  at  the  latter  place. 

The  severe  losses  resulting  from  over-confidence  at  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  caused  our  Generals  to  be  over-cautious  here, 
by  which  we  lost  the  great  fruits  of  the  victory,  which  a  mpre 
rapid  and  bolder  advance  would  doubtless  have  secured. 

While  the  slow  and  cautious  advance  of  our  army  in  the 
face  of  so  formidable  a  force  as  was  presumed  to  confront  it, 
may  be  justified  and  even  commended  ;  yet  the  utter  igno- 
rance of  that  force,  and  of  the  enemy's  works  at  Corinth,  in 
which  our  Generals  remained  up  to  the  last  moment,  appears 
inexcusable.  Our  force  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men,  and  had  as  fine  a  park  of  artillery  as  was  ever 
seen  upon  the  field.  It  must  be  clear,  to  the  commonest  under- 
standings, that  to  makenorecounoissances,  by  which  the  facts 
so  easily  obtainable  could  have  been  known,  and  to  suffer  the 

*Gen.  Halleck  in  his  dispatch,  stated  the  enemy's  "position  and  works"  to  be 
••exceedingly  strong."  This  was  an  early,  and  brief  telegraphic  dispatch,  but 
which  farther  observations,  proved  to  be  incorrect.  The  position  was  a  strong 
one,  but  the  works,  all  concur,  were  hardly  worthy  of  the  name. 
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foe  to  retire  all  his  forces,  and  all  his  ample  stores  and  material, 
was,  to  say  the  least,  a  grave  military  blunder. 

After  retiring  from  Corinth,  the  direction  taken  by  the 
rebel  army  was,  for  a  long  time,  in  doubt,  and  various  specu- 
lations were  rife  as  to  whither  it  had  fled.  By  some,  it  was 
thought  to  have  dispatched  re-enforcements  to  Richmond, 
Charleston,  and  Savannah,  which  were  at  that  time  beleagured 
by  our  forces  ;  others  deemed  Mobile  its  point  of  destination,  and 
others  still,  that  the  attempted  re-capture  of  New  Orleans  would 
be  its  next  movement.  Subsequent  events  at  Richmond,  de- 
veloped the  fact,  that  before  the  evacuation  of  Corinth,  Beau- 
regard's forces  had  been  gradually  transferred  to  the  former 
city,  and  in  the  seven  days'  conflict  that  attended  the  change 
of  McClellan's  position,  from  the  Chickahominy  to  the  James 
river,  it  was  reliably  established,  that  from  fifty  thousand  to 
seventy-five  thousand  of  those  forces  participated,  and  that 
Beauregard  was  himself  in  command  there. 

The  enemy's  means  of  immediate  retreat  over  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  rail  road,  had  been  cut  off  by  the  brilliant  movement  of 
Col.  Elliott,  who  had  been  sent  to  Booneville,  on  the  28th  of 
May,  with  the  second  Iowa  cavalry,  and  who  had  succeeded 
in  destroying  the  rail  road  at  that  place,  burning  the  depot, 
blowing  up  the  culvert,  burning  the  locomotives,  and  a  train 
of  twenty-six  cars  loaded  with  supplies  of  every  kind,  des- 
troyed ten  thousand  stand  of  small  arms,  three  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, and  a  great  quantity  of  clothing  and  ammunition,  and 
paroled  two  thousand  prisoners,  which  he  could  not  keep  with 
his  cavalry. 

This  movement  of  Col.  Elliott,  was  one  the  most  hazardous 
and  brilliant  of  the  war  ;  and  reflected  upon  all  engaged  in  it, 
the  highest  honor. 

On  the  22d  day  of  February,  1862,  Gen.  Pope,  having  col- 
lected his  forces  at  Commerce,  Cape  Gluaridean,  and  other 
points  in  Missouri,  amounting  to  about  twelve  thousand  men, 
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commenced  an  overland  march  toward  New  Madrid,  on  the 
Mississippi,  below  Island  No.  10.  He  arrived  before  that  place 
on  the  3d  of  March.  He  immediately  invested  the  town  on 
the  land  side,  and  sent  a  force  to  Point  Pleasant,  twelve  miles 
below,  on  the  river.  Here  he  constructed  batteries  and  rifle- 
pits,  and  so  blockaded  the  river  that  the  enemy's  transports 
could  not  pass.  While  this  was  going  on,  the  enemy  threw 
re-enforcements  into  New  Madrid,  and  increased  the  force 
there  to  nine  thousand  men,  with  a  large  supply  of  artillery, 
and  nine  gun-boats.  The  place  was  then  too  strongly  defend- 
ed to  be  successfully  assailed,  unless  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  life, 
otherwise  than  by  siege  guns.  Four  such  guns  were  therefore 
provided,  and  quietly  placed  in  battery,  on  the  night  of  the- 
12th  of  March,  and  such  earth-works  thrown  up  as  to  effect- 
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ually  protect  the  men. 
enemy  were  startled  by  the  thunder  of  those  heavy  guns, 
only  eight  hundred  yards  from  their  position.  They  replied 
with  spirit,  and  the  contest  was  vigorously  maintained  during 
the  day,  and  with  suoh  effect,  that  the  enemy  evacuated  the 
place  during  the  night.  Federal  loss,  fifty-one  killed  and 
wounded,  that  of  the  enemy  greater. 

The  spoils  of  this  victory  were  eighteen  thirty-two  pound  guns 
which  were  upon  the  walls  spiked  —  so  hastily  was  it  done  that 
Yankee  ingenuity  in  a  few  hours  removed  sixteen  of  the 
spikes,  and  turned  their  grinning  mouths  to  look  for  gun- 
boats from  Island  No.  10.  There  was  a  large  stock  of  ammu- 
tion  of  every  kind,  sabres,  guns,  clothing,  cooking  utensils, 
suppers  on  the  table  not  eaten,  whole  baskets  of  champaign 
and  claret  unopened  —  wagons,  three  hundred  horses  and 
mules,  and  tents  to  accommodate  six  thousand  men  —  left 
standing. 

Having  thus  established  our  forces  in  two  strong  positions 
below  Island  No.  10,  the  next  object  was  to  reduce  that,  and 
also  the  shore  batteries  on  the  river.  Gen.  Pope,  however, 
had  no  means  of  crossing,  nor  could  the  deficiency  be  supplied, 
as  was  then  supposed,  until  the  barricade  which  the  enemy 
had  established  at  Island  No.  10,  should  be  removed.  Their 
shore  batteries  were  protected  in  the  rear  by  an  impassable 
swamp,  so  that  they  must  be  attacked  from  the  river. 

An  expedition  was,  therefore,  started  against  Island  No.  10, 
on  the  14th  of  March,  under  Com.  Foote.  The  fleet  consist- 
ed of  iron-clad  gun-boats,  one  wooden  boat,  eight  mortar- 
boats,  with  a  large  number  of  transports.  Each  mortar-boat 
.carried  a  mortar  that  weighed  seventeen  thousand  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  pounds,  the  shells  for  which  were  thirteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  weighed,  when  filled,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  pound's.  Their  greatest  effective  range  was  about 
three  miles. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  March,  the  fleet  rounded 
the  point  about  three  miles  above  the  Island,  which  is  situated 
in  the  corner  of  that  bend  of  the  Mississippi  river  which 
touches  the  border  of  Tennessee,  a  few  miles  farther  up  the 
river  than  New  Madrid,  although  nearly  south-west  of  that 
point.  It  is  located  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
St.  Louis,  and  nine  hundred  and  fifty  from  New  Orleans. 
The  elevation  of  the  river  at  this  point,  is  about  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Delta,  or  its  mouth.  The  average 
depth  of  water  at  this  point,  is  from  ninety  to  one  hundred 
feet  ;  the  breadth  of  the  stream,  from  mainland  to  mainland, 
is  about  nine  hundred  yards.  The  current  runs  by  the  Island 
at  a  moderately  fast  rate,  and  with  the  power  of  the  three 
rivers — Mississippi,  Missouri  and  Ohio  —  combined.  The  isl- 
and is  near  the  southern,  or  what  is  termed  the  eastern,  bank 
of  the  river  ;  but  at  this  point  the  stream  varies  from  its 
southern  course,  and  turns  abruptly  to  the  north-west,  leaving 
this  Island  in  the  southern  angle  of  the  bend.  It  is  about 
forty  miles,  by  the  course  of  the  river,  south  of  Columbus,  and 
about  twenty-six  miles  from  Hickman.     It  is  near  Obion ville. 

The  mortar-boats  were  put  into  position,  and  the  batteries 
were  shelled  during  the  day,  without  any  very  marked  results. 
The  same  was  true  of  the  operations  of  the  16th  and  17th,  in 
which  the  gun-boats  participated. 

On  the  18th,  the  rebel  gun-boats  commenced  a  spirited  cau- 
onade  on  Gen.  Pope's  batteries,  which  they  kept  up  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  in  which  one  of  their  boats  was  sunk,  and 
seven  others  badly  damaged,  when  they  retired. 

The  bombardment  of  the  Island  was  kept  up  with  indiffer- 
ent success  until  the  31st  day  of  March.  On  that  day,  Gen. 
Buford  advanced  upon  the  rebels  at  Union  City,  on  the  rail 
road  east  of  New  Madrid,  drove  them  from  the  town,  and  de- 
stroyed their  camp. 

On  the  night  of  April  1st,  a  hazardous  and  important  boat 
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expedition  was  fitted  out  from  the  squadron  and  the  land  forces, 
for  the  purpose  of  spiking  the  guns  on  the  upper  fort.  The 
night  of  Tuesday  was  dark  and  cloudy,  and  at  eleven  o'clock 
a  miniature  flotilla  of  ten  skiffs  left  the  gun-boats  and  moved 
silently  down  the  river.  They  contained  only  one  hundred 
picked  men  —  fifty  of  them  from  the  army,  and  fifty  from  the 
navy — commanded  by  Col.  Roberts,  of  the  42d  Illinois,  all 
armed  with  revolvers  and  revolving  rifles.  This  formidable 
squadron,  propelled  by  the  current,  noiselessly  accomplished 
the  mile  and  a  half  between  us  and  the  enemy,  and  was  with- 
in a  few  yards  of  his  water  battery,  before  he  discovered  it. 
Two  sentinels  detected  the  "invaders"  at  the  same  time,  and 
both  fired  at  them,  but  without  effect.  In  a  moment  the  force 
was  landing  (the  water  was  so  high  that  the  boats  were  able 
to  approach  close  to  the  parapet,)  and  Col.  Roberts,  in  stento- 
rian tones,  shouted  to  a  suppositious  officer  in  the  rear,  to 
bring  the  reserve  divisions.  This  hint  of  a  heavy  reserve  force 
so  acted  upon  the  tropical  imaginations  of  the  sons  of  the 
cavaliers,  that  they  fled  pell-mell  into  the  woods,  without 
firing  another  shot.  Our  men  deliberately  spiked  the  six  guns 
of  the  battery,  which  had  not  been  already  disabled  by  our 
artillery,  Col.  Roberts  examining  each  piece,  to  assure  himself 
that  the  work  was  well  performed,  and  then  re-embarked  and 
returned  to  the  fleet,  without  accident. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  a  strong  fire  was  concentrated  upon 
the  rebel  floating  battery,  and  with  such  effect  that  she  was 
cut  loose,  and  permitted  to  float  down  the  stream. 

While  the  siege  of  Island  No.  10  was  progressing,  there 
was  an  unusual  flood  in  the  river,  and  the  peninsula  in  the 
bend  of  the  river,  between  New  Madrid  and  the  Island,  was 
covered  with  water,  and  the  bayous,  it  was  believed,  might  be 
rendered  navigable  for  some  of  our  transports  ;  and  which  might 
there  be  taken  across'to  Gen.  Pope.  The  work  of  clearing  off 
the  timber,  and  opening  a  channel  for  this  purpose,  was  there 
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fore  undertaken.  It  was  a  work  of  great  labor,  but  it  was 
successfully  accomplished,  and  produced  the  most  important 
results.  The  canal  was  twelve  miles  long,  and  for  much  of  the 
way,  heavy  timber  had  to  be  sawed  off. 

The  exploit  is  unparalleled,  at  least  in  this  country,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  novel  and  marvelous  which  has  been  per- 
formed during  the  war.  Two  weeks  before,  Col.  Bissell,  with 
his  indefatigable  engineer  regiment,  started  with  those  boats 
from  the  Commodore's  fleet.  He  brought  them  sixteen  miles, 
through  corn-fields,  woods,  swamps,  bayous,  and  sloughs,  com- 
pelled to  cut  canals  a  portion  of  the  way,  and  to  cut  through 
heavy  timber,  nearly  all  of  it.  For  a  channel  twenty  feet  in 
width,  all  the  trees  —  often  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter — were 
sawed  off  four  feet  under  water  ;  and  for  a  space  half  as  wide, 
on  each  side  of  that,  they  were  all  chopped  off  at  the  water's 
edge.  At  first,  the  project  was  laughed  at  as  utterly  chimeri- 
cal ;  but  the  Engineer  Regiment,  unappalled  by  mud,  water, 
swamp  or  hard  work,  made  it  practicable,  and  here,  as  the 
fruits  of  their  labor,  were  four  steamers,  two  rafts,  and  ten 
barges,  brought  around  the  enemy's  batteries. 

The  canal  being  finished,  transports  could  be  taken  across 
to  Gen.  Pope,  but  it  was  important  also,  to  get  the  gun-boats 
below  the  Island.  The  upper  battery  of  the  rebels  having 
been  spiked,  and  their  floating  battery  forced  down  the  chan- 
nel, the  bold  idea  was  conceived,  of  attempting  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  batteries.  This  was  carried  into  execution  on 
Friday  night,  the  5th  of  April.  Every  thing  was  ready  for 
the  enterprise,  when  the  most  favorable  moment  should  arrive. 
About  11  o'clock,  on  the  evening  named,  a  heavy  thunder 
storm  arose,  and  the  steamboat  Carondelet,  started  on  her 
fearful  mission.     The  passage  is  thus  described  : 

"The  darkness  was  so  dense  that  we  should  have  run  the 
gauntlet  undiscovered,  but  just  before  we  reached  the  enemy's 
water,  or  upper  battery,  one  of  our  chimneys  "burned  out," 
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and  the  fire  at  once  discovered  us  to  the  sentinels.  We  were 
within  a  few  yards  of  them,  and  they  at  once  opened  fire  on  us 
with  musketry,  but,  of  course,  without  effect.  They  also  sent 
up  rockets  to  prepare  the  lower  batteries  for  us. 

"The  enemy  were  at  their  posts,  and  their  engines  of  destruc- 
tion were  prepared,  but  they  did  not  expect  the  event.  They 
did  not  believe  the  hated  Yankees  had  the  courage  to  attempt 
so  desperate  a  deed.  They  have  always  mistaken  the  temper 
and  spirit  of  the  North  ;  but  they  are  constantly  learning  by 
painful  experience  its  true  nature,  when  it  is  once  aroused. 

"The  Carondelet  has  passed  the  first  battery,  silent  because 
spiked  a  few  nights  before,  by  a  small  and  heroic  band.  She 
approaches  the  second  nearer  and  nearer — she  is  opposite. 
No  alarm  yet. 

"The  Carondelet  still  moyes  on,  past  the  rebel  batteries,  bla- 
zing at  her,  before  her,  behind  her,  to  no  purpose.  She  is  be- 
low the  Island.  Two  more  batteries,  and  the  gauntlet  of  death 
is  run. 

"From  all  the  batteries,  fatal  missives  continue  uninter- 
ruptedly to  fly  ;  but  they  all  pass  above  the  Carondelet,  which 
has  now  steamed  by  the  seventh  and  eighth,  and  yet  sharp 
streams  of  fire  follow  the  vessel. 

"Her  stream  of  smoke  is  seen  by  the  lightning  far  behind 
her  ;  but  she  is  out  of  sight,  for  she  has  turned  the  bend  of  the 
river. 

"The  storm  rages  on,  but  the  rebel  batteries  are  silent, 
their  prey  has  escaped  them.  The  Carondelet  played  a  des- 
perate stake,  and  won  against  large  odds  of  the  game.  She 
was  not  struck  once. 

"The  Carondelet  towed  during  her  passage,  a  barge  loaded 
with  bales  of  hay  on  one  side,  and  often  ran  so  close  to  shore 
as  to  almost  touch  the  bank.  A  single  mistake  would  have 
caused  destruction  to  every  soul  on  board." 

On  the  Sunday  night  following,  the  gun-boat  Pittsburgh, 
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also  run  the  rebel  batteries  ;  and  four  steamers  and  five  barges, 
had  been  taken  through  the  canal.  The  former  were  intended 
to  clear  the  opposite  shore  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  pro- 
tect the  landing  of  the  troops,  while  the  latter  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  transporting  them. 

Accordingly,  on  the  7th  of  April,  after  a  reconnoissance  of 
the  position  of  the  batteries,  the  two  gun-boats  proceeded  to 
the  point  selected  by  Gen.  Pope,  for  landing,  and  in  two  hours 
silenced  three  batteries  and  spiked  their  guns.  At  11  o'clock, 
the  first  division,  consisting  of  four  regiments  and  a  battery 
of  artillery,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Paine,  crossed  the 
river,  followed  by  the  division  of  Gen.  Stanley,  under  Gen. 
Granger.  It  was  a  splendid  triumph  to  thus  cross  a  broad 
river  in  the  face  of  a  strong  foe  ;  but  it  was  done  without 
loss,  and  the  enemy  were  now  in  the  meshes  of  the  net  which 
had  been  laid  for  them. 

About  twelve  thousand  troops  were  then  thrown  over  the 
river,  who  were  very  eager  for  the  contest,  which  they  ex- 
pected would  ensue.  The  rebel  force  on  the  Island  had,  how- 
ever, become  alarmed,  and  commenced  to  flee  toward  Tipton- 
ville,  hoping  to  escape  ;  but  such  was  the  position  of  our 
forces,  in  respect  to  the  only  routes  by  which  the  enemy  could 
escape,  that  nothing  was  left  to  them  but  to  surrender,  or  to 
cut  their  way  out.  Three  times  they  drew  up  in  line  of  bat- 
tle, but  after  slight  skirmishing  fell  back,  before  the  serried 
ranks  of  Gen.  Pope's  army.  Some  were  wounded,  but  none 
killed  in  those  skirmishes.  The  enemy  were  vigorously  pur- 
sued during  the  night,  and  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  being 
driven  to  the  verge  of  the  swamp,  were  forced  to  surrender, 
without  conditions.     Gen.  Pope  thus  reports  the  transaction  : 

"The  canal  across  the  peninsula  opposite  Island  No.  10  — 
and  for  the  idea  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Gen.  Schuyler 
Hamilton — was  completed  by  Col.  Bissell's  Engineer  regiment, 
and  four  steamers  were  brought  through  on  the  night  of  the 
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6th.  The  heavy  batteries  I  had  thrown  up  below  Tiptonville 
completely  commanded  the  lowest  point  of  the  high  ground 
on  the  Tennessee  shore,  entirely  cutting  off.  the  enemy's  re- 
treat by  water  ;  his  retreat  by  land  has  never  been  possible 
through  the  swamp. 

"On  the  night  of  the  4th,  Capt.  Walke  of  the  navy,  ran 
the  enemy's  batteries  at  Island  No.  10,  with  the  gun-boat 
Carondelet,  and  reported  to  me  here.  On  the  night  of  the 
6th,  the  gun-boat  Pittsburg  also  ran  the  blockade.  Our  trans- 
ports were  brought  into  the  river  from  the  bayou,  where  they 
had  been  kept  concealed,  at  day-light  on  the  7th,  and  Paine's 
division  landed.  The  canal  has  been  a  prodigiously  laborious 
work.  It  was  twelve  miles  long,  six  miles  of  which  were 
through  heavy  timber,  which  had  to  be  sawed  off  by  hand, 
four  feet  under  water. 

"The  enemy  has  lined  the  opposite  shore  with  batteries,  ex- 
tending from  Island  No.  10  to  Tiptonville,  Merriweather's 
Landing,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  river  by  this  army. 

"I  directed  Capt.  Walke  to  run  down  with  the  two  gun-boats, 
at  day-light  on  the  7th,  to  the  point  selected  for  crossing,  and 
silence  the  enemy's  batteries  near  it.  He  performed  the  ser- 
vice gallantly,  and  I  here  bear  testimony  to  the  thorough  and 
brilliant  manner  in  which  this  officer  discharged  his  difficult 
duties  with  me,  and  to  the  hearty  and  earnest  zeal  with  which, 
at  all  hazards,  he  co-operated  with  me. 

"As  soon  as  he  signaled  me,  the  boats  containing  Paine's 
division  moved  out  from  the  landing  and  began  to  cross  the 
river.  The  passage  of  this  wide,  furious  river,  by  our  large 
force,  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  spectacles  I  ever  wit- 
nessed. By  12  o'clock  that  night,  (the  7th)  all  the  forces  de- 
signed to  cross  the  river  were  over,  without  delay  or  accident. 

"As  soon  as  we  commenced  to  cross,  the  enemy  began  to 
evacuate  Island  No.  10  and  his  batteries  along  the  shore. 
The  divisions  were  pushed  forward  to  Tiptonville  as  fast  as 
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they  landed,  Paine's  leading.  The  enemy  was  driven  before 
him,  and  although  they  made  several  attempts  to  form  in  line 
of  battle  and  make  a  stand,  Paine  did  hot  at  once  deploy  his 
columns.  The  enemy  was  pushed  all  night  vigorously,  until, 
at  4  o'clock  a.  m.,  he  was  driven  back  upon  the  swamps  and 
forced  to  surrender. 

"Three  generals,  seven  colonels,  seven  regiments,  several 
battalions  of  infantry,  five  companies  of  artillery,  over  one 
hundred  heavy  siege  guns,  twenty-four  pieces  of  field  artillery, 
an  immense  quantity  of  ammunition  and  supplies,  several  thou- 
sand stand  of  small  arms,  a  great  number  of  tents,  horses, 
wagons,  &c,  &c,  have  fallen  into  our  hands." 

Thus  was  gained  a  nearly  bloodless  and  most  important 
victory,  the  honors  of  which  are  equally  due  to  the  prudent 
and  intrepid  commanders  of  the  army  and  navy — Gen.  Pope 
and  Com.  Foote,  and  to  the  gallant  officers  and  men  of  their 
respective  departments.  The  small  cost  of  the  victory  amply 
compensated  for  the  time  required  to  achieve  it.  The  siege 
of  Island  No.  10,  commenced  on  March  15th,  and  it  was  evac- 
uated on  April  7th.  The  fruit  of  the  victory  was  two  hun- 
dred hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  several  hundred  barrels  of  mo- 
lasses, eighty  cannon,  four  hundred  wagons,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  horses,  sixty  mules,  five  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
thirty  pieces  of  light  artillery  ;  and  great  quantities  of  blankets, 
clothing,  &c,  fell  into  our  hands. 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  captured  was  five  thousand 
— one  Major-General  (Makall)  and  three  Brigadier-Generals, 
(Gault,  Walker,  and  Schaum,)  and  fifty-six  thousand  solid 
shot,  and  immense  quantities  of  ammunition,  besides  the 
clear  control  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  Fort  Pil- 
low, and  which  is  to  be  the  next  point  of  attack. 

P?he  Secretary  of  the  Navy  thus  compliments  Com.  Foote 
for  his  triumphant  success  : 

"A  nation's  thanks  are  due  you  and  the  brave  officers  and 
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men  of  th?  flotilla  on  the  Mississippi,  whose  labors  and  gal- 
lantry at  Island  No.  10,  which  surrendered  to  you  yesterday, 
have  for  weeks  been  watched  with  intense  interest.  Your 
triumph  is  not  the  less  appreciated  because  it  was  protracted 
and  finally  bloodless. 

"To  that  Being  who  has  protected  you  through  so  many 
perils,  and  carried  you  onward  to  successive  victories,  be  the 
praise  for  his  continued  goodness  to  our  country,  and  especially 
for  this  last  great  success  of  our  arms. 

"Let  the  congratulations  to  yourself  and  your  command,  be 
also  extended  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  co-operated 
with  you." 

Pea  Ridge  is  in  the  extreme  north-west  corner  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas.  Here  occurred,  on  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  of 
March,  1862,  a  series  of  as  desperate  conflicts  as  have  any 
where  occurred  during  the  war.  The  determined  bravery  and 
persistent  energy  of  the  hardy  sons  of  the  West,  won  for  them- 
selves, on  this  field,  imperishable  honors,  and  annihilated  the 
rebel  army  of  invasion,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  dread  and 
the  scourge  of  the  people  of  Missouri. 

After  Gen.  Fremont  was  removed  from  his  command  in 
Missouri,  the  Federal  forces  were  withdrawn  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  leaving  it  again  open  to  rebel  incursions, 
which  were  speedily  made,  and  the  whole  southern  part  of  the 
State  was  over-run  by  the  forces  of  Gen.  Price.  They  held  un- 
disputed possession  of  that  part  of  the  State,  until  early  in 
February,  when  an  army  had  been  organized,  under  Generals 
Curtis,  Sigel,  and  Asboth,  adequate  to  dispute  with  them 
the  possession  of  the  field.  With  the  advance  of  the  army, 
the  rebels  fell  back,  abandoning  Springfield  on  the  12th  of 
February,  after  being  defeated  in  a  skirmish  with  Gen.  Cur- 
tis' forces.  The  city  was  hastily  evacuated.  Six  hundred  sick, 
and  a  large  amount  of  stores  and  forage,  were  left  behind  by 
the  enemy. 
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MAJ.  GEN.  S.  R.  CURTIS, 
The  Hero  of  the  Southwest. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  a  very  memorable  pursuit, 
lasting  for  three  weeks.  It  was  conducted  by  a  General 
whose  heart  was  in  his  work.  He  had  left  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress, to  aid.  his  imperiled  country,  and  his  energetic  devotion 
to  its  interests  exhibited  the  earnestness  of  his  purpose. 
Never  has  a  large  army  been  moved  over  an  interior  and  rugged 
country  at  a  more  rapid  rate,  averaging  over  twenty  miles  a 
day  for  twenty  consecutive  days,  during  an  inclement  season 
and  over  unfavorable  roads. 

The  insurgents  continually  fell  back.  On  the  17th,  the 
1st  Missouri  cavalry  fell  into  an  ambush  of  the  rebels  at 
Sugar  creek,  in  Arkansas,  by  which  thirteen  of  their  number 
were  killed  and  wounded. 

Both  armies  had  now  reached  Arkansas.  Price  had  fallen 
back  to  meet  re-enforcements,  which  rapidly  joined  him,  in- 
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eluding  the  forces  of  Generals  McCullough,  Van  Dorn  and 
Pike  ;  the  latter  commanding  three  thousand  Cherokee,  Choc- 
taw, and  Seminole  Indians.  The  entire  insurgent  force  was 
estimated  at  thirty-five  thousand  men,  with  eighty-two  field 
pieces.  Gen.  Curtis'  command  was  divided  into  three  divisions, 
respectively  commanded  by  General  Sigel,  and  Colonels  Davis 
and  Carr.  His  entire  force  numbered  only  about  ten  thousand 
men,  with  forty-nine  field  pieces. 

The  heavy  accessions  to  the  rebel  force  compelled  General 
Curtis  to  manceuver  for  a  favorable  position  to  meet  the  expec- 
ted onset  of  the  rebels. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th,  Gen.  Curtis  learned  that  the 
enemy  was  advancing  to  give  him  battle,  which  proved  to 
be  so,  and  the  three  following  days  were  to  witness  one  of  the 
most  desperate  contests  ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of  war. 

The  rebels  were  confident  that  they  could  destroy,  or  cap- 
ture the  army  of  Gen.  Curtis  :  while  the  latter,  knowing  his 
own  men,  felt  himself  fully  equal  to  the  great  numerical  odds 
against  him. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  the  movements  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  induced  Gen.  Sigel  to  change  his  position,  and  to  move 
six  miles  up  the  bed  of  Sugar  Creek.  He  protected  the  rear 
of  his  division  with  two  battalions  of  infantry,  and  a  squad- 
ron of  cavalry.  The  roads  were  rough,  and  the  train  moved 
slowly.  Soon  after  Sigel  had  left  Bentonville,  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  was  suddenly  charged  upon  by  two 
thousand  rebel  cavalry.  Sigel' s  force  was  less  than  one 
thousand  men.  Two  hundred  of  these  were  sent  forward  to 
prevent  his  force  from  being  surrounded  and  cut  off,  and  with  the 
balance,  he  met  the  advance  of  the  enemy's  host.  The  baggage 
trains  had  been  pushed  forward  as  fast  as  possible.  His  little 
band,  the  cavalry  flanking  the  infantry,  was  directed  to  stand 
firm,  and  withhold  their  fire  until  the  rebels  had  come  within 
two  hundred  yards,  when   eight  hundred  Minie  balls  sped  on 
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their  destructive  errands,  which  threw  the  charging  column 
into  confusion.  They  were  soon  rallied,  and  madly  rushed  at 
the  Union  lines  ;  another  accurate  volley,  succeeded  by  an- 
other, and  yet  another.  The  enemy's  hosts  encompass  the 
little  band  ;  but,  inspired  by  the  coolness  of  their  commander, 
they  ivork  —  every  shot  tells  upon  the  crazy  assailants,  who  fall 
by  hundreds,  and  are  drawn  off,  broken,  and  discomfited. 

The  scattered  lines  of  the  enemy  are  soon  re-formed — 
Sigel's  little  force  is  yet  seven  miles  from  its  supports,  for 
which  he  had  sent — but  they  have  not  arrived.  It  is  now  two 
o'clock,  and  the  enemy  advance,  to  a  desperate  charge,  spur- 
ring their  horses  upon  the  points  of  the  ready  bayonets. 
Again  the  circle  closes,  and  a  hand  to  hand  and  terrible  com- 
bat ensues.  The  gallant  Germans  prove  themselves  equal  to 
the  emergency.  Their  leader  set  them  the  example,  and 
they  bravely  imitate  him.  Again,  the  bayonet  wins,  and  the 
foe  recoils.  An  hour  of  hesitation,  on  his  part,  follows,  during 
which  Sigel  is  re-enforced.  A  third  and  final  attempt  to  cap- 
ture the  train,  ends  in  failure,  and  the  enemy,  at  one  half  past 
three,  finally  withdrew.  One  hour  after,  Sigel  reached  camp, 
having  lost  sixty  killed,  and  two  hundred  wounded.  Thus 
closed  the  6th  of  March. 

The  following  night  was  one  of  anxious  suspense  in  the 
Union  camp — each  man  lay  on  the  ground  in  line  of  battle, 
his  musket  by  his  side.  Had  they  done  so  at  Pittsburgh  Land- 
ing, one  month  later,  we  should  not  have  had  so  sad  a 
record  of  that  field  of  blood. 

During  the  night,  the  indications  were,  that  the  enemy  was 
approaching  in  strong  force  over  the  road  leading  from  Ben- 
tonville  to  Keatsville,  which,  after  crossing  the  Sugar  Creek, 
passes  over  the  high  table-land  of  Pea  Kidge.  The  ridge  was 
covered  with  timber  of  small  growth  ;  and  on  it  were  three  or 
four  farms,  the  settlement  bearing  the  name  of  Leestown.  In 
the  vicinity  of  this  settlement  the  principal  fighting  occurred 
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The  direction  of  the  enemy's  advance,  and  the  position  he 
was  found  to  occupy  in  the  morning,  compelled  a  change  in 
our  line  of  battle.  Colonel  Carr  was  sent  back  two  miles 
along  the  road,  to  Fayetteville,  to  occupy  a  position  in  front 
of  the  enemy,  posted  on  the  opposite  side  of  Beaver  Creek,  a 
stream  flowing  into  Sugar  Creek. 

Col.  Davis  held  the  table  land  on  the  top  of  the  Ridge, 
while  Gen.  Sigel  held  the  camp,  his  left  extending  to  Sugar 
Creek. 

The  pickets  of  Major  Weston  were  first  driven  in  at  Elk- 
horn  Tavern,  whom  Col.  Carr  was  ordered  to  support,  and 
here  the  enemy  made  his  first  vigorous  assault.  The  fire  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  soon  opened  in  the  centre  also.  Col.  Carr 
was  so  closely  pressed  by  the  enemy,  that  Gen.  Curtis  ordered 
Col.  Davis  to  his  support.  Col.  Osterhaus  had,  meanwhile, 
divided  the  enemy's  forces  by  a  very  gallant  attack,  but  the 
arrival  of  heavy  re-enforcements  drove  back  our  cavalry,  and 
they  captured  our  flying  battery.  The  Colonel,  however,  being 
well  supported  by  his  infantry,  checked  the  enemy  here.  The 
danger  at  this  point  was  so  imminent,  that  Col.  Davis  was  or- 
dered to  support  the  centre.  The  attack  here  was  under  the 
personal  command  of  McCulloch  and  Mcintosh.  Although 
Col.  Carr  needed  aid  on  the  right,  yet  the  centre  was  the  vital 
position,  and  the  great  point  of  the  enemy's  attack.  Here 
the  battle  raged  with  terrible  fury.  Col.  Davis  held  the  posi- 
tion against  fearful  numbers,  and  our  brave  troops  nobly  stood, 
or  charged  in  steady  lines.  The  success  of  the  enemy  depend- 
ed upon  his  triumph  here.  It  was  the  critical  time  and  place. 
The  rebel  leaders,  McCulloch  and  Mcintosh,  had  fallen  early 
in  the  day,  and  it  aided  our  success.  The  steady  courage  of 
officers  and  men  discomfited  the  hordes  of  Indian  horsemen 
sent  against  our  centre. 

Though  the  great  force  of  the  enemy  was  pressed  upon  our 
centre,  yet  the  right  was  also  sorely  pressed,  and  the  dead  and 
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wounded  covered  the  field.  To  Col.  Carr's  urgent  call  for  re- 
enforcements,  a  few  cavalry  and  the  body  guard  of  Gen.  Curtis 
was  the  only  response  that  could  be  made.  The  gallant  divis- 
ion resolutely  held  out.  The  enemy  had  so  far  confined  his 
attention  to  the  centre  and  right,  while  Gens.  Sigel  and  As- 
both,  on  Sugar  creek,  had  not  been  attacked.  About  two 
o'clock  p.  m.,  the  enemy  fell  back  from  the  centre,  and  were 
believed  to  be  concentrating  for  attack  upon  Col.  Carr.  There- 
upon, the  division  of  Gen.  Asboth  was  directed  to  support  Col. 
Carr,  and  that  of  Gen.  Sigel  to  Col.  Davis,  and,  if  need 
be,  Col.  Carr  also.  It  was  near  five  o'clock  before  these 
forces  came  to  Col.  Carr's  aid,  who  had  already  been  seven 
hours  in  battle,  and  had  been  driven  back  nearly  one  half  a 
mile,  slowly  contesting  every  inch  of  the  way. 

On  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Curtis,  he  ordered  the  gallant  4th 
and  9th  Iowa  to  make  a  bayonet  charge  upon  the  enemy,  while 
General  Asboth  opened,  at  short  range,  a  tremendous  fire  from 
his  batteries,  which  continued  until  the  ammunition  was  ex- 
hausted, and  until  it  was  quite  dark,  and  the  firing  ceased  for 
the  night. 

The  soldiers  camped  on  the  field,  in  the  midst  of  their  dead 
and  wounded  comrades,  but  such  was  their  exhaustion,  that 
they  took  broken  slumbers  and  gloomy  repose. 

During  the  night,  Col.  Davis  moved  to  the  left  of  Col.  Carr, 
and  the  division  of  Col.  Sigel  was  also  placed  in  aposition,  to 
co-operate  in  the  next  day's  work.  The  enemy  had  not  been 
idle,  but  had  planted  new  batteries  during  the  night,  which 
opened  upon  our  lines  about  sunrise,  with  terrible  energy. 
Our  right  fell  back,  in  order  to  avoid  their  raking  fire. 

Gen.  Curtis  was  now  confident  of  victory.  He  had  com- 
oaand  of  favorable  positions,  on  which  his  batteries  were  post- 
id,  so  as  to  converge  their  fire  upon  the  enemy.  The  terrible 
fire  which  he  was  able  to  pour  into  their  lines,  soon  threw  them 
into  disorder.     Everywhere  our  lines  moved  forward,  and  the 
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enemy  fell  back.  They  were  pursued  for  some  distance  by 
artillery  and  cavalry,  but  they  divided  and  scattered  through 
the  gorges  of  the  mountains,  where  pursuit  was  impossible. 

The  losses  in  the  several  divisions  are  thus  reported  by  Gen. 
Curtis  : 

Commanding  Officers;  Privates. 

Commanded  by  Kill'd.  Wound'd.  Missing.  Eill'd.  Wound'd.  Missing.  Total. 

1st  Division,  Gen.  Sigcl,  4  2 

2d  Division,  Gen.  Asbotb,       3  3 

3d  Division,  Col.  Davis,  4  18 

4th  Division,  Colonel  Carr,     6  29  2 

3d  Iowa  Cavalry,  Colonel  Bussey,  1 

Bowen's  Battery,  Major  Bowen,  1 

The  rebel  loss  is  estimated  at  two  thousand. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

SIEGE  AND  OCCUPATION  OF  FORT  PILLOW-CAP- 
TURE OF   MEMPHIS-PERSECUTION   OF 
TENNESSEE   LOYALISTS. 

Expedition  to  Fort  Pillow — Bombardment  Begun  —  Com.  Farragut's  Fleet — 
Resignation  of  Com.  Foote — The  Battle  of  the  Boats  —  Long  Siege — The 
Evacuation — On  to  Memphis  —  Another  Boat  Fight — Surrender  of  the 
City — Loyalists  in  East  Tennessee  —  Their  Isolation  —  Terrible  Sufferings  — 
Parson  Brownlow — Vote  on  Secession — Continued  Bondage  of  the  East 
Tennesseeans. 

After  the  surrender  of  Island  No.  10,  the  next  stand  made 
by  the  rebels  on  the  river,  was  at  Fort  Pillow,  where  they 
had  prepared  to  make  a  final  and  desperate  resistance,  and  for 
the  attack  upon  which,  immediate  measures  were  taken  by 
Com.  Foote.  The  necessary  arrangements  having  been  com- 
pleted, the  flotilla  started  for  Fort  Pillow,  on  the  12th  of  April. 
That  fort  was  situated  about  eighty  miles  above  Memphis,  and 
as  subsequent  events  proved,  was  their  main  reliance  for  its 
defense.  The  mortar  boats  were  put  in  position,  and  opened 
on  the  rebel  gun-boats,  and  on  the  fort,  on  the  14th  of  April, 
and  soon  scattered  the  enemy's  fleet. 

The  position  of  Fort  Pillow  rendered  it  difficult  for  us  to 
successfully  assail  it.  The  position  taken  by  the  mortar  boats 
was  from  two,  to  two  and  one-half  miles  from  the  enemy's 
works,  a  wooded  point  intervening. 

From  a  position  thus  unfavorable,  the  bombardment  began  ; 
and  it  was  kept  up  irregularly,  and  with  intervals  of  suspen- 
sion, without  satisfactory  results,  until  the  10th  of  May,  the 
enemy  replying  to  our  fire,  but  without  effect.     In  this  long- 
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range  firing,  a  vast  amount  of  ammunition  was  expended,  both 
by  the  assailants  and  the  assailed,  and  with  very  little  effect 
upon  either  side. 

Meanwhile,  our  Ocean  Squadron,  under  Com.  Farragut,  and 
the  land  forces,  under  Gen.  Butler,  had  captured  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  and  were  advancing  up  the  river  with  little  to 
oppose  their  passage,  and  the  rebels  were  likely  soon  to  be 
placed  between  two  strong  fleets.  Two  immense  armies  were 
also  confronting  each  other  at  Corinth,  and  the  operations 
before  Fort  Pillow  were  conducted  cautiously,  and  with  due 
regard  to  the  pending  events  at  Corinth,  and  down  the  river. 
It  would  not  do  to  run  the  risk  of  the  destruction,  or  crippling 
of  our  boats  by  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  batteries  at  Pil- 
low, and  thus  expose  to  the  enemy  the  upper-river  borders, 
for  they  had  eight  iron  clad  boats  nearly  equal  to  ours,  of 
which  we  had  but  seven.  We  had  several  rams  nearly  ready ; 
and  operations  were  delayed  awaiting  their  arrival;  so  that 
though  our  advance  was  long  delayed,  the  plan  was  efficient 
and  certain,  in  due  time,  to  produce  the  reduction  of  Pillow 
and  the  capture  of  Memphis. 

Com.  Foote,  whose  wound,  received  at  Fort  Donelson,  had 
not  healed,  and  from  which  he  had  suffered  constantly,  and 
recently  severely,  was  compelled  to  ask  relief  from  duty,  and 
Capt.  C.  H.  Davis,  an  officer  of  much  experience  and  merit,  was 
placed  in  command.  On  the  7th  of  May,  he  took  his  departure. 
The  scene  on  leaving,  was  very  interesting  and  impressive. 
He  received  Capt.  Charles  H.  Davis,  his  successor  in  com- 
mand, most  cordially,  in  his  cabin,  and,  moving  with  great 
difficulty  on  his  crutches  to  the  gun-room,  informally  intro- 
duced the  new  comer  to  his  offieers  and  men,  and  congratulated 
them  upon  having  so  capable  and  honorable  a  commander.  He 
paid  a  feeling  tribute  of  thanks  to  his  companions-in-arms  and 
bade  them  good-by,  in  tears. 

As  he  looked  at  the  Benton,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  and 
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saw  the  many  familiar  faces  that  fixed  their  kind  eyes  upon 
him  so  earnestly,  his  trembling  hand  frequently  sought  his 
quivering  lip,  and  nervously  twitched  his  whiskers.  One  could 
see  his  efforts  to  suppress  his  feelings,  but  nature  prevailed, 
and  the  brave  officer  covered  his  wan  face  with  a  fan  he  held 
to  dissipate  the  heat  of  the  afternoon,  and  wept  like  a  child. 

The  bell  was  rung,  and  the  wheels  splashed  mournfully, 
and  three  loud,  long  and  ringing  cheers  were  given  by  the 
crew.  The  Commodore  stood  up  on  his  crutches,  as  the  De 
Sota  moved  up  the  broad  Mississippi,  and  with  tremulous  voice 
said  :  "God  bless  you  all  !  Heaven  knows  how  hard  it  is  for 
me  to  leave  you  !  Better  and  braver  men  than  you,  never  trod 
a  deck.  I  would  much  rather  stay  with  you  and  die  with  you, 
than  go  away.  But  my  duty  to  my  country  compels  me  to 
yield  to  stronger,  though  I  hope  not  more  willing  hands. 
God  bless  you,  my  brave  men,  God  bless  you  all  !" 

The  rebels  were  aware  that  our  rams  were  soon  expected  ; 
and  knowing  the  utter  hopelessness  of  an  attack  upon  our 
flotilla  after  their  arrival,  decided  to  take  the  offensive,  believ- 
ing that,  with  their  rams,  of  which  they  had  four,  and  with 
swifter  boats  than  ours,  they  could  destroy  our  fleet. 

Accordingly,  on  the  10th  of  May,  at  an  early  hour,  they 
boldly  advanced  to  attack  our  boats.  The  mortar  boats  had 
been  brought  to  their  usual  positions  for  firing  upon  the  ene- 
my's works,  accompanied  by  the  gun-boat  Cincinnati,  as  a 
convoy.  The  six  other  gun-boats  were  tied,  on  the  eastern 
and  western  sides  of  the  river.  The  fleet  of  the  enemy  con- 
sisted of  eight  iron  clad  boats,  four  of  which  were  fitted  as 
rams. 

"Scarcely  had  the  mortars  been  moored  in  their  position, 
when  the  rebel  ram  Louisiana  appeared,  coming  around  the 
point,  accompanied  by  four  other  gun-boats.  The  ram  im- 
mediately opened  fire  on  the  Cincinnati,  to  which  the  latter 
replied  with  interest.     The  rebel  boats  were  all  held  in  check 
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by  the  Cincinnati  alone,  when  the  rest  of  the  Union  fleet  got 
under  way  and  came  to  her  assistance. 

"In  the  mean  time,  the  rebel  ram,  finding  her  guns  ineffec- 
tual against  the  iron  armor  of  the  Cincinnati,  approached 
her  with  the  evident  intention  of  running  her  down.  Capt. 
Stembel,  of  the  latter,  prepared  to  meet  the  assault  of  the 
ram,  by  opening  his  steam  batteries  and  putting  them  in  readi- 
ness for  use. 

"As  soon  as  the  rebel  craft  approached  within  close  range, 
the  Cincinnati  turned  her  head  about,  causing  the  ram  to 
run  along  close  beside  her,  when  Capt.  Stembel  drew  his  pistol, 
and  very  coolly  shot  the  pilot,  killing  him  instantly  ;  but, 
a  second  afterward,  a  musket  ball  struck  the  gallant  Captain 
in  his  left  shoulder,  inflicting  a  painful,  although  not  serious, 
wound. 

"At  this  time  the  contest  between  the  two  boats  was  most 
intensely  exciting.  The  crews  of  each  were  armed  with  car- 
bines, cutlasses  and  boarding-pikes,  and  were  discharging  vol- 
ley after  volley  in  quick  succession  at  each  other,  while  the 
ram  was  also  endeavoring  to  get  her  head  about  so  as  to  run 
into,  and,  if  possible,  sink  her  antagonist. 

"Just  then,  the  steam  batteries  of  the  Cincinnati,  were 
opened  with  terrible  effect,  throwing  heavy  volumes  of  steam 
and  scalding  water  into  the  midst  of  the  rebel  crew,  placing 
all  who  appeared  on  deck  hors  de  combat  instantly,  and  caus- 
ing the  craft  to  withdraw  with  all  haste. 

"In  the  meantime,  the  rebel  fleet  had  been  re-enforced  by 
three  other  vessels,  and  among  them  the  new  iron-clad  gun- 
boat Mallory,  lately  built  at  Memphis.  These  three  ran  im- 
mediately up  to  the  Cincinnati  and  engaged  her  at  once. 

"She  withstood  the  assault  most  nobly,  the  shot  of  the  ene- 
my glancing  off  from  the  iron  plating  without  causing  the 
slightest  damage,  while  her  own  guns  were  raining  shot  and 
shell  with  fearful  effect  upon  the  enemy. 
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"Capt.  Stembel,  though  badly  wounded,  remained  at  his 
post,  and  directed  every  movement  with  the  coolness  and  de- 
liberation for  which  he  is  noted. 

"During  this  engagement,  the  Mallory  approached  the  Cin- 
cinnati, with  the  design  of  accomplishing  that  which  the  ram 
had  failed  in  doing.  As  she  came  in  close  proximity,  the 
Union  boat  St.  Louis,  bore  down  upon  her,  and  coming  with 
a  full  head  of  steam  on,  struck  her  amidships,  cutting  her 
nearly  in  two,  and  causing  her  to  sink  in  a  very  few  minutes. 
Numbers  of  her  crew  escaped  by  clinging  to  the  St.  Louis, 
and  others  were  picked  up  by  the  Cincinnati,  but  the  larger 
proportion  went  down  with  the  boat. 

"While  this  work  was  in  progress,  the  other  boats  of  our 
fleet  had  engaged  the  remainder  of  the  rebel  fleet,  and  a  most 
terrific  battle  was  raging,  the  like  of  which  the  usually  peace- 
ful waters  of  the  Mississippi  had  never  before  witnessed. 

"Report  followed  upon  report,  like  the  continuous  rattle 
of  musketry.  The  rebels  fought  bravely,  and  with  determina- 
tion, but  they  were  met  by  greater  bravery,  skill,  and  metal, 
and  were  being  badly  worsted. 

"It  was  at  this  time  that  a  report,  louder  and  more  distant 
than  that  of  a  gun,  attracted  general  attention,  and  when  the 
smoke  lifted  a  little,  it  was  found  that  one  of  the  enemy's 
boats  was  blown  to  atoms. 

"We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  loss  of  life  by  this  ter- 
rible casualty,  but  it  must  have  been  very  great.  A  few 
lucky  fellows  were  seen  floating  about  on  fragments  of  the 
wreck,  and  were  picked  up  by  the  rebel  boats,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  rebel  crew  perished  miserably. 

"Scarcely  had  the  excitement  caused  by  this  fearful  and 
unlooked  for  event  passed  away,  when  a  second  report  startled 
all  ears,  and  another  rebel  boat,  with  its  crew,  had  disap- 
peared. Both  vessels  were  blown  up  by  the  explosion  of 
shells  from  our  guns  in  their  magazines.     All  this  time  our 
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boats  continued  to  pour  their  deadly  rounds  into  the  enemy, 
crippling  such  of  their  craft  as  were  not  wholly  destroyed, 
and  carrying  death  to  hundreds  of  their  crews." 

After  continuing  the  fight  about  one  hour,  the  enemy 
retired,  under  the  cover  of  their  batteries. 

The  casualties  on  board  the  Cincinnati,  were,  Capt.  Stembel, 
shot  through  the  neck ;  Fourth  Master  Reynolds,  shot  through 
the  abdomen,  (since  dead),  and  two  seamen,  names  not  known, 
slightly  wounded  in  the  hands.  The  enemy's  loss  was  one 
hundred  and  and  fifty  killed,  and  about  four  hundred  wounded. 

The  gun-boats  Cincinnati  and  Mound  City,  were  repeat- 
edly hit  with  the  rebel  rams,  and  so  crippled  that  they  both 
fille.d,  but  were  raised  and  subsequently  repaired. 

After  the  action  of  the  10th,  repairs  upon  the  rebel  fleet 
were  actively  carried  on,  and  additions  made  to  it.  The  in- 
jured Union  boats  were  raised  and  repaired  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. Four  rams  were  added  to  our  fleet.  The  mortar 
boats  and  the  uninjured  gun -boats  assumed  their  old  posi- 
tions, and  their  former  occasional  practice  upon  Fort  Pillow. 

Thus  the  monotonous  investment  continued  until  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  4th  of  June,  when  it  was  manifest  by  the 
smoke  and  explosion,  that  the  rebels  were  evacuating  the 
fort,  blowing  up  the  works,  and  burning  what  material  they 
could  not  remove.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  our 
boats  and  rams  proceeded  around  the  point,  and  the  forts  were 
all  found  deserted,  and  nearly  every  thing  valuable  removed. 
The  rebel  gun-boats  retired  on  our  approach.  Thus,  after 
fifty-one  days  of  investment,  a  bloodless,  and  so  far  as  spoils 
were  concerned,  nearly  a  bootless  victory  was  obtained.  It 
was,  nevertheless,  a  most  important  success,  as  it  cleared  the 
rebels  from  the  Mississippi  to  that  point,  and  isolated  and  cut 
off  from  the  Confederacy,  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas. 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Pillow,  was 
the  decision  of  Gen.    Beauregard  to  evacuate  Corinth,   and 
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those  two  important  j)Ositions  were  simultaneously  abandoned. 
On  the  same  day  on  which  Fort  Pillow  was  occupied,  the 
flotilla  proceeded  cautiously  to  reconnoitre  the  river  towards 
Memphis,  passing  Randolph,  where  resistance  had  been  ex- 
pected, but  the  works  were  found  abandoned.  The  fleet 
anchored  five  miles  above  Memphis,  to  await  the  transports 
with  the  land  forces. 

About  one  half  past  four,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of 
June,  the  fleet  weighed  anchor,  and  moved  toward  Memphis. 
There  were  five  gun  boats — the  Benton,  St.  Louis,  Cairo, 
Carondelet,  and  Louisville,  and  four  rams.  Nothing  was 
found  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  fleet,  until  it  was  oppo- 
site the  upper  part  of  the  city.  Even  at  that  early  hour,  the 
bluff  was  lined  with  people  ;  among  them  were  seen  even 
women  and  children.  At  this  time  the  rebel  fleet  was  discov- 
ered, lying  opposite  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  and  it  imme- 
diately came  up  to  give  battle.  Our  men  at  this  time  were 
breakfasting,  and  Commodore  Davis  signaled  the  boats  to 
ascend  the  river,  and  not  engage  the  enemy  until  the  meal 
was  finished.  The  enemy  regarded  the  movement  as  a  retreat, 
and  pursued,  firing  without  effect  upon  our  boats,  which  still 
fell  back.  At  the  proper  time,  the  Cairo  opened  on  the  "Lit- 
tle Rebel,"  when  the  engagement  became  general.  The  fleets 
were  now  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  apart,  and  as  the  con- 
test continued,  the  distance  between  them  was  shortened  to 
one  half  a  mile.  After  the  action  had  continued  actively 
about  half  an  hour,  rendering  the  whole  atmosphere  lurid  with 
smoke,  which  was  illuminated  by  the  lightning  gleam  of  the 
guns,  and  the  earth  shaken  by  their  furious  thunder,  two  of 
our  rams,  the  Monarch  and  the  Queen  of  the  West,  which 
had  been  lying  in  the  rear  of  our  boats,  came  up  ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  rebels  saw  their  approach,  they  began  to  retire.  The 
rams  advanced  at  once,  the  Queen  of  the  West  making  for 
the  Beauregard,  the  boat  nearest  the  Tennessee  shore,     The 
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Captain  of  the  Rebel  boat  skillfully  parried  the  blow,  and  the 
Queen  then  rushed  at  the  Price,  striking  that  boat  in  the 
hull.  At  almost  the  same  moment,  the  Queen  was  struck  by 
the  Beauregard,  the  blow  taking  effect  in  her  wheel-house 
and  disabling  her  engine.  The  Monarch  now  came  up,  and 
giving  the  Beauregard  a  tremendous  butt  in  the  bow,  disabled 
that  vessel,  which  sank  in  a  few  moments.  The  Price  was  so 
much  injured  by  the  blow  of  the  Queen  of  the  West,  that  she 
run  up  the  white  flag,  and  was  left  to  the  tide,  with  the  Queen, 
which  was  also  crippled  and  sinking. 

The  steamer  Lovell  was  now  the  uppermost  boat  of  the 
rebel  flotilla,  and  to  her  the  Benton  paid  her  most  serious 
addresses.  Lieutenants  Phelps  and  Bishop  sighting,  the  bow 
guns  —  9  inch  shell  and  50  pounder  Parrott — were  poured  in, 
in  a  lively  manner.  The  bolts  of  the  Benton  just  raked  her  fore 
and  after,  the  whole  fleet  coming  down  upon  her.  Several 
shots  took  effect.  After  about  five  minutes,  her  boilers  were 
exploded,  the  steam  coming  out  of  her  casements  in  volumes. 
Her  guns  had  ceased  firing.  Presently  she  began  to  fill  rap- 
idly, and  the  poor  wounded  and  scalded  sufferers  came  to  the 
deck,  wringing  their  hands  in  agony,  and  filling  the  air  with 
prayers  and  imprecations.  In  five  minutes,  she  sank  in  a 
hundred  feet  of  water,  not  a  stick  or  spar  remaining  to  tell 
where  she  sank.  She  went  down  opposite  the  lower  end  of 
the  town,  a  few  of  her  crew  swimming  ashore,  but  the  larger 
proportion  were  carried  down  the  current  and  drowned. 

The  action  still  continued  desperately.  It  was  the  dying 
struggle  of  the  rebels  on  the  river.  The  roar  of  the  guns 
was  ceaseless,  and  every  movement  of  the  contending  forces 
was  watched  by  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  population 
of  Memphis,  with  intense,  but  different  interest  —  by  the 
Unionists  with  confident  hope,  but  by  the  rebels  with  despair. 
It  was,  however,  already  decided.  The  rebel  gun-boats  which 
were  not  already  disabled,  left  the  scene  of  the  contest  for  the 
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Arkansas  shore,  when  officers  and  men  fled  through  the  woods 
to  places  of  greater  quiet  and  safety.  But  four  of  the  eight 
gun-boats  with  which  the  enemy  entered  the  action,  were 
thus  able  to  leave,  and  one  of  these,  the  Jeff.  Thompson,  was 
burned  by  a  shell.  Of  the  other  three,  but  one  only — the 
Van  Dora,  succeeded  in  getting  away. 

Their  discomfiture  was  most  signal  and  complete,  and  what 
is  most  surprising  is,  after  an  action  of  over  an  hour,  in 
which  the  foe  suffered  so  severely,  our  gun-boats  were  en- 
tirely uninjured,  and  no  injury  to  our  rams,  except  that 
to  the  Queen  of  the  West,  which  was  easily  repaired.  No 
one  was  injured  on  our  side,  except  Col.  Ellet,  comman- 
der of  the  rams,  who  was  wounded  by  a  splinter.  The 
rebel  loss  was  full  one  hundred  killed,  and  as  many  pris- 
oners, besides  the  steamboats,  Gen.  Beauregard,  sunk  ;  Gen. 
Lovell,  sunk  ;  Gen.  Price,  injured,  and  captured  ;  Gen. 
Bragg,  injured,  and  captured  ;  Sumter,  injured,  and  cap- 
tured ;  Little  Rebel,  injured,  and  captured  ;  Jeff.  Thompson, 
burned,  and  blown  up  ;  Gen.  Van  Dora,  escaped. 

•  The  following  laconic  correspondence,  settled  the  fate  of 
Memphis : 

United  States  Flag-Steamer  Benton,  ) 
Off  Memphis,  June  5,  1802.      ) 

Sir  :  I  have  respectfully  to  request  that  you  will  surrender 
the  City  of  Memphis  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

I  am,  Mr.  Mayor,  with  high  respect, 

C.  H.  Davis,  Flag-Officer  Commanding,  etc. 
To  his  Honor,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Memphis. 
The  answer  of  the  Mayor,  who  is,  and  always  has  been,  a 
Unionist,  was  as  follows  : 

Mayor's  Office,  Memphis,  June  G,  1862. 
Sir  :  Your  note  of  this  date  is  received,  and  contents  noted. 
In  reply  I  have  only  to  say  that,  as  the  civil  authorities  have 
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no  means  of  defense,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  the  city 
is  in  your  hands.  Respectfully, 

John  Park,  Mayor. 


Commander  Davis  also  wrote  this  note  to  the  Mayor : 

United  States  Flag-Steamer  Benton,  ) 
Off  Memphis,  June  6,  1862.       j 

Sir  :  The  undersigned,  commanding  the  Naval  military 
forces  of  the  United  States  in  front  of  Memphis,  has  the 
honor  to  say  to  the  Mayor  and  the  city,  that  Col.  Fitch,  com- 
manding the  Indiana  brigade,  will  take  military  possession 
immediately. 

Col.  Fitch  will  be  happy  to  receive  the  co-operation  of  his 
Honor  the  Mayor,  and  the  city  authorities,  in  maintaining 
peace  and  order.  To  this  end  he  will  be  pleased  to  confer 
with  his  Honor  the  Mayor,  at  the  Military  Head-quarters,  at  3 
o'clock  this  afternoon.  Yours,  etc., 

C.  H.  Davis,  Flag-Officer  Commanding,  etc. 

To  his  Honor,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Memphis. 

Just  twelve  months  from  the  time  that  Tennessee  seceded, 
the  nest  in  which  the  infamous  viper  of  secession  was  incuba- 
ted, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Union,  and  hereafter  no  more  of 
the  hateful  progeny  will  leave  it  alive. 

A  decided  Union  sentiment  was  manifested  in  the  city,  and 
our  troops  were  hailed  more  as  deliverers,  than  as  conquerors. 
The  difference  in  that  respect,  between  the  conduct  of  the 
people  of  Memphis  and  those  of  Nashville,  was  very  apparent  ; 
which  was  doubtless  largely  due  to  the  conviction,  that  the 
days  of  the  Confederacy  were  numbered,  and  that  the  Federal 
occupation  and  protection,  would  secure  immunity  to  the 
loyalists  in  the  expression  of  their  honest  convictions. 

Eastern  Tennessee,  like  Western  Virginia,  contained  but 
few  slaves,  and  the  people  throughout  the  rebellion  maintained 
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their  loyalty.  They  were,  however,  during  most  of  the  re- 
bellion, so  encircled  by  the  rebel  forces,  that  they  could 
neither  aid  the  Government,  nor  receive  aid  from  it. 

The  attachment  of  the  sturdy  mountaineers  to  the  Union 
was  inflexible  ;  although  rebel  tyranny  for  a  long  time  com- 
pelled them  to  stifle  their  convictions,  and  subjected  them  to 
every  conceivable  form  of  oppression,  outrage,  and  robbery. 

Conspicuous  among  the  bold,  outspoken  friends  of  the 
Union  in  East  Tennessee,  was  the  Rev.  William  G-.  Brown- 
low,  editor  of  the  Knoxville  Whig.  In  defiance  of  threats 
and  demonstrations  against  his  property  and  life,  he  resolutely 
and  boldly,  often  defiantly,  advocated  the  Union  cause,  and 
exposed  the  wickedness  and  hollowness  of  the  rebellion. 

This  brought  down  upon  him  their  special  hate.  Yet,  for 
a  long  time,  they  cowered  before  the  lion-like  courage  of  the 
undaunted  Parson.  It  was  only  when  the  foreign  legions  of 
the  Davis  government  were  hovering  near,  that  they  dared  to 
arrest,  and  throw  him  into  prison.  Here  he  was  tried  for  his 
life,  and  his  fate  hung  upon  the  votes  of  an  excited,  drunken 
committee.  Providentially,  and  by  a  majority  of  one,  his  life 
was  spared,  but  he  was  compelled  to  remain  in  a  filthy  prison, 
separated  from  his  family  and  friends,  and  in  ignorance  of 
what  his  ultimate  fate  might  be.  Here  he  was  attacked  with 
a  severe  fever,  from  which  he  barely  recovered.  After  the 
advance  of  the  Union  armies,  in  Central  and  Western  Ten- 
nessee, he  was  permitted  to  leave  the  State,  which  he  did 
gladly  ;  although  the  rebels  retained  his  wife  and  five  children, 
months  after,  as  hostages,  and  they  were  only  liberated,  when 
the  rebels  banished  all  the  Unionists  from  East  Tennessee,  on 
the  last  of  April,  1862.  The  bold  Parson  has  published  a 
very  interesting  account,  of  the  terrible  outrages  perpetrated 
upon  his  loyal  neighbors,  by  the  rebels,  and  it  exhibits  a  fiend- 
ish barbarity  seldom  equaled  by  the  most  savage  tribes. 

Senator  Andrew  Johnson,  a  true  and  influential  representa- 
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tive  of  the  loyal  feeling  of  the  State,  found  his  way  out  of 
the  State,  to  attend  the  extra  session  of  Congress,  in  July, 
1861,  but  at  the  end  of  that  session,  he  found  all  the  avenues 
for  his  return  closed,  and  nearly  nine  months  elapsed,  before 
he  could  return  to  his  family,  of  whom  he  heard  no  more, 
than  though  they  had  been  prisoners  among  the  Arabs.  When, 
however,  he  did  return,  it  was  after  the  way  had  been  opened 
by  the  Union  armies,  and  he  came  as  Military  Governor  of 
the  State. 

On  May  30th  and  31st,  eight  days  before  the  people  of 
Tennessee  were  to  vote  upon  the  question  of  secession,  a  loyal 
Convention  of  over  one  thousand  delegates,  from  twenty-eight 
Counties  of  East  Tennessee,  convened  at  Knoxville,  by  whom 
strong  Union  resolutions,  and  an  address  to  the  people,  were 
adopted,  when  the  Convention  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at 
the  call  of  their  officers.  The  great  object  of  this  Convention, 
was  to  consult  upon  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  by  the 
Union  men,  in  the  present  critical  emergency. 

The  vote  of  the  people  on  the  question  of  secession,  was 
taken  on  the  8th  of  June  ;  and  Tennessee  voted  to  secede. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  declared  result.  But  in  two  thirds  of 
the  State,  property,  liberty,  and  even  life,  were  put  in  immi- 
nent jeopardy,  by  advocating,  or  in  any  way  supporting,  the 
Union  cause  ;  and  the  entire  control  of  the  reception  and 
return  of  the  vote,  was,  in  most  of  the  State,  in  rebel  hands, 
and  what  they  desired  it  to  be,  that  they  made  it. 

On  the  preceding  February,  before  the  "reign  of  terror"  had 
been  inaugurated,  the  people  of  the  State  had  voted  against 
secession  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  But  the  rebels  had 
not  then  obtained  military  control  of  the  State,  and  the  right 
to  speak  and  vote  for  the  Union  was  then  unrestricted. 

The  Governor  issued  his  proclamation,  announcing  the 
triumphant  endorsement  of  secession,  which  was  greeted  every 
where  in  the  South  by  the  roar  of  rebel  guns,  by  jubilant  dis 
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plays  of.  rebel  oratory,  and  the  loudest  congratulations  of  the 
rebel  press.     Gov.  Harris  concluded  his  proclamation  thus  : 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  Isharn  G.  Harris,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  do  make  it  known,  and  declare  all  connection 
by  the  State  of  Tennessee  with  the  Federal  Union,  dissolved, 
and  that  Tennessee  is  a  free  and  independent  Government, 
free  from  all  obligation  to,  or  connection  with,  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America." 

The  loyal  Convention  re-assembled  at  Greenville,  on  the 
17th  of  June.  It  appointed  a  Committee  to  ask  the  consent 
of  the  Legislature,  that  the  Counties  of  East  Tennessee,  and 
such  others  as  wish  to  join  them,  may  be  permitted  to  form  a 
separate  State.  The  Convention  also  selected  a  Committee  to 
receive  the  report  of  that  Committee,  and  to  take  such  farther 
action  as  circumstances  might  call  for.  They  also  adopted  a 
declaration  of  grievances,  which  is  a  very  able  paper,  and  for- 
cibly exposes  the  encroachments  of  the  insurgents,  upon  the 
dearest  rights  of  the  adherents  of  the  Union.  But  they  were 
doomed  to  further,  and  yet  greater  sufferings,  and  their  loyalty 
to  severer  tests.  The  continued  occupation  of  East  Tennes- 
see, by  the  rebels,  still  kept  its  loyal  inhabitants  under  the 
cruel  heels  of  their  merciless  oppressors. 

Those  decided  manifestations  of  loyalty,  on  the  part  of  the 
East  Tennesseeans,  drew  down  upon  them  the  direst  vengeance 
of  the  rebels  ;  and  what  was  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  them, 
was,  that  they  were  so  pent  up  and  isolated,  that  they  could 
not  make  their  sufferings  known  to  the  Government  ;  nor,  from 
the  same  cause,  even  had  the  full  horror  of  their  situation 
been  known,  could  the  much  needed  aid  have  been  given  them. 
27 


CHAPTER  XV. 

WAR  ON  THE  OCEAN. 

Our  Navy  Scattered  —  Its  Great  Increase  —  Letters  of  Marque  —  Rebel  Reliance 
on  European  Aid — Privateers  Afloat  —  Their  Doings  —  The  Captive  Prison- 
ers of  War  —  Captures  —  Effect  Upon  Merchantmen  —  Federal  and  Rebel  Op- 
erations Contrasted. 

When  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  like  its  Regular  Army,  had  been  scattered,  by  the 
traitors  in  power,  upon  distant  stations,  and  the  ships  available 
to  the  service  of  the  Government,  were  utterly  inadequate  to 
the  sudden  and  large  demand.  Hence,  when  it  was  decided, 
early  in  April,  to  re-enforce  Forts  Sumter  and  Pickens,  much 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding  the  necessary  ships  for 
that  service. 

That  difficulty  was  greatly  increased  by  the  orders  block- 
ading the  Southern  ports.  The  Great  Southern  Expedition, 
subsequently  projected,  increased  the  demand  for  ships  to  a 
vast  extent.  Fortunately  for  us,  at  that  time,  though  our 
war  navy  was  inadequate  to  meet  our  wants,  our  commercial 
and  passenger  marine  supplied,  to  some  extent,  the  deficiency. 
By  purchasing,  or  chartering  and  re-fitting  vessels  drawn  from 
those  sources,  the  Government  had,  but  after  the  lapse  of 
much  time,  adequate  transport  ships  and  mortar  boats,  and 
her  war  marine  was  augmented  by  calling  home  absent  ships, 
and  by  the  rapid  construction  of  new  vessels. 

As  soon  as  the  rebel  President  heard  of  the  Proclamation, 
calling  for  seventy-five  thousand  volunteers,  for  the  defence  of 
the  Union,  he,  on  the  17th  of  April,  invited  applications  for 
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"Letters  of  Marque,"  to  prey  on  our  maratime  commerce. 
That  action  of  the  rebel  President,  induced  President  Lin- 
coln to  issue  a  second  Proclamation,  on  the  19  th  of  April,  de- 
claring that  any  interference  with  the  property  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  under  those  pretended  Letters  of  Marque, 
would  be  treated  and  punished  as  piracy. 

The  South  had  high  hopes  of  the  effects  which  they  ex- 
pected this  piratical  movement  would  produce.  With  little 
commerce  of  their  own,  they  confidently  expected  that  the 
prizes  would  come  mainly  from  Union  sources.  They  saw  the 
rich  commerce  of  the  North,  already  a  prey  to  the  unprinci- 
pled adventurers  whom  they  would  commission  to  rob  and 
murder.  They  fancied  that  the  imminent  jeopardy  in  which 
that  movement  would  place  the  millions  invested  in  marine 
commerce,  would  lead  the  Government  to  pause  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  extreme  measures,  which  the  Proclamation  of 
President  Lincoln  foreshadowed. 

But  in  this,  as  in  most  of  their  other  plans  and  devices,  they 
failed  to  realize  their  full  expectations.  They  expected  free- 
booters from  the  ports  of  the  North,  such  as  had  often  de- 
scended, for  gain,  to  the  base  service  of  the  South,  in  the 
slave-trade,  to  engage  eagerly  in  this,  yet  baser  work,  but  not 
a  vessel  did  they  secure.  They  supposed  they  could  influence 
the  Governments  of  England  and  France,  by  appeals  to  their 
ambition  and  avarice,  to  aid  them  in  the  unholy  work.  Years 
had  been  devoted  to  a  careful  development  of  the  plan  to  in- 
fluence those  two  nations  in  their  behalf.  It  was  known  that 
England  looked  upon  our  rapid  advancement  in  population, 
wealth  and  power,  with  jealousy  and  fear,  and  would  be  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  check  it.  As  a  neighbor,  she  was  fear- 
ful that  our  liberal  example  might  lead  her  Canadian  Provin- 
ces, at  no  distant  day,  to  imitate  it,  by  throwing  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Mother  Country,  and  relying  upon  themselves. 

Those  were  the  political  reasons  on  which  the  South  relied 
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for  the  favor  of  England.  She  saw,  also,  other  and  stronger 
grounds  of  hope.  England  was  a  manufacturing  nation.  On 
her  manufactures,  she  chiefly  relied  for  the  support  of  her 
dense  population.  She  needed  the  raw  material,  and  she  also 
needed  a  market  for  her  goods.  The  South  could  furnish  her 
both.  She  had,  as  she  thought,  the  entire  monopoly  of  cot- 
ton, and  that  all  the  manufacturing  nations  were  dependent 
upon  her  for  it.  From  her  peculiar  labor,  she  could  not 
profitably  engage  in  manufacturing,  and  preferred  simply  to 
grow  and  sell  her  few  peculiar  products,  and  buy  all  her  man- 
ufactured goods.  Hence,  the  South  was  prepared  to  offer  a 
tempting  bribe  to  the  commercial  avarice  of  England,  when- 
ever the  former  should  become  free  from  the  restraints  of  the 
North,  in  which  different  interests  and  a  different  policy  pre- 
vailed. 

In  the  North  there  was  great  diversity  of  interests  and  of 
labor.  Manufacturing  had  already  become  prominent  ;  and 
tariffs  had  been  enacted  to  protect  them  from  the  unequal 
competition  of  the  oppressed  and  degraded  labor  of  Europe, 
to  place  our  manufacturing  labor  in  wholesome  and  just  com- 
petition only  with  itself,  —  with  those  living  under  similar  in- 
stitutions, enjoying  similar  advantages,  and  encountering  like 
obstacles. 

Those  tariffs  affected  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Europe 
unfavorably,  and  were  therefore  obnoxious  to  them.  The 
stringent  tariff  enacted  by  Congress,  at  the  session  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  opening  of  the  rebellion,  gave  especial 
offense  ;  and  was  regarded  as  a  God-send  by  the  South,  as  a 
means  to  secure  foreign  sympathy  and  aid. 

Commissioners,  selected  from  their  most  talented  and  influ- 
ential citizens,  had  been  early  dispatched  to  Europe  by  the 
rebel  government,  to  advance  its  interests  there,  by  intercourse 
with  prominent  individuals,  and  the  purchased  control  of  prom- 
inent presses.     Unfortunately,  before   the    Government   had 
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had  time  to  recover  from  the  first  shock  of  the  rebellion,  and 
before  its  power  to  suppress  it  could  be  manifested,  those 
rebel  emissaries  secured  an  acknowledgment  from  the  Grov- 
ernment  of  England,  which  gave  them  much  encouragement, 
stimulated  their  energies,  and  doubtless  added  greatly  to  the 
duration  and  the  violence  of  the  contest.  England  conceded 
to  them  the  rights  of  belligerents,  and  thus  encouraged  them 
to  hope  for  ultimate  recognition. 

The  Queen's  proclamation  of  neutrality,  however,  and  the 
refusal  by  the  principal  maratime  nations,  to  permit  privateers 
to  stay  in  their  ports  longer  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  pro- 
hibiting the  condemnation  and  sale  of  prizes  therein,  with 
stringent  orders  against  the  fitting  out  of  privateers  in  foreign 
ports,  rendered  the  concession  of  less  importance  ;  and  silenced , 
effectually,  such  vain  boastings  as  the  following,  in  which  the 
rebel  press  at  that  time  indulged  : 

"Armed  with  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  our  privateers- 
men  will  sweep  the  seas,  capturing  northern  vessels,  and 
confiscating  northern  commerce.  The  insane  menace  of  con- 
sidering and  treating  privateers  as  pirates,  has  been  uttered  by 
the  Federal  Government.  To  demonstrate  the  folly  and 
fatuity  of  such  a  threat,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that 
where  one  privateer  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  a  dozen 
merchant  vessels  are  captured,  and  that  if  the  crew  of  a  pri- 
vateer thus  taken,  were  murdered,  under  pretext  that  they 
were  pirates,  for  every  one  executed,  the  Confederate  States 
might  retaliate  upon  the  citizens  of  the  North.  We  fancy 
Mr.  Lincoln,  under  such  circumstances,  will  be  glad  speedily 
to  revoke  the  inhuman  order. 

''Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  property  of  the 
enemy  invite  them  to  spoil  him — to  'spoil  these  Egyptians' 
of  the  North,  who  would  coerce  us  to  staying,  when  we  strove 
peaceably  to  make  our  exodus  to  independence  of  their  op- 
pressive thrall ;  to  go  forth  from  degrading  fellowship  with 
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them.  The  richly  laden  ships  of  the  enemy  swarm  on  every 
sea,  and  are  absolutely  unprotected.  The  harvest  is  ripe  ;  let 
it  he  gathered,  and  we  will  strike  the  enemy  to  the  heart — for  we 
hit  his  pocket,  his  most  sensitive  part.  His  treasure  ships, 
laden  with  California  wealth,  traverse  Southern  waters.  Let 
them  he  the  prize  of  the  bravest  and  most  enterprising. 

"His  commerce  is  the  very  life  of  the  enemy's  solvency  and 
financial  vitality.  Strike  it,  and  you  lay  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  his  power — you  rend  away  the  sinews  of  war.  Let  the 
flags  of  privateers  show  themselves  on  the  seas,  and  the  block- 
ade will  be  raised.  Lincoln's  fleet  will  scatter  over  the  world, 
to  protect  the  commerce  of  his  citizens.  But  they  cannot  pro- 
tect it,  though  they  try.  They  are  numerous  enough  for  the 
blockade,  but  not  to  guard  the  ocean.  The  risk  of  the  priva- 
teer will  still  be  trifling,  and  he  will  continue  to  reap  the  harvest, 
laughing  at  the  few  scare-crows  which  would  fright  him  from 
his  profitable  employment. 

"It  is  easy  to  put  prvateers  afloat.  There  are  abundance 
of  brave  men  among  us,  ready  io  volunteer  to  fight  anywhere. 
There  are  many  among  us  ready  to  give  money  to  the  cause 
of  their  country,  not  looking  for  return.  In  this  privateering, 
the  most  enormous  returns  are  promised,  with  but  trifling  risk. 
Let  the  men  of  means  fit  out  privateers,  if  they  would  best 
serve  their  country  and  advance  their  own  interests.  Let 
companies  be  formed  to  embark  capital  in  privateering.  If 
they  can't  get  the  craft  here,  they  can  get  them  somewhere. 
It  is  a  pursuit  of  honor,  patriotism,  and  profit.  Let  us  scour 
the  seas,  and  sweep  their  commerce  from  it  with  the  besom 
of  destruction." 

The  rebels  succeeded  in  putting  afloat  about  fifty  privateers, 
of  which  those  only  that  attracted  much  attention,  during 
the  first  eighteen  months,  were  the  Nashville,  Sumter,  the 
Jeff.  Davis,  and  the  William  H.  Webb.  Of  the  early  pirate 
vessels,    the  Sumter  was  the  most   formidable.     She  was    ar 
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iron  steamer,  very  fast,  and  carried  seventeen  guns — one  a 
rifled  eighty-two  pounder. 

The  Jeff.  Davis  was  wrecked  on  the  bar  in  San  Augustine, 
Florida,  on  the  18th  of  August,  and  was  a  total  loss.  A 
number  of  others  were  captured.  The  privateer  schooner  Sa- 
vanna, was  taken  on  the  4th  of  June,  sixty  miles  off  the  Har- 
bor of  Charleston,  by  the  United  States  Brig  Perry.  The 
officers  and  crew  were  taken  to  New  York,  and  confined  in 
the  Tombs,  to  await  their  trial  for  piracy.  The  trial  occu- 
pied five  days,  and  was  concluded  on  the  31st  of  October,  by 
the  disagreement  of  the  jury,  eight  being  for  conviction,  and 
four  for  acquittal.  The  insurgent  Government  threw  into 
close  confinement  a  number  of  Union  officers,  then  held  as 
prisoners  of  war,  equal  to  the  alledged  pirates,  as  hostages 
for  their  safety  ;  and,  to  avoid  the  fruitless  sacrifice  of  life, 
the  Federal  Government  suspended  its  decision,  and  finally 
treated  them  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  schooner  Enchantress,  was  captured  by  the  rebels  on 
the  6th  of  July,  and  a  prize  crew  of  five  persons  were  put  on 
board.  She  was  re-captured  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month, 
and  her  crew  taken  to  Philadelphia,  to  be  tried  for  piracy, 
of  which  they  were  convicted,  but  for  the  reasons  stated,  the 
sentence  was  unexecuted. 

The  rebel  ship  Finland,  while  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Pen- 
sacola,  was  captured  on  the  night  of  August  26th,  by  boats 
from  the  blockading  fleet,  lying  off  the  harbor.  She  was 
burned  and  the  party  returned  to  the  ships. 

The  schooner  S.  J.  Warner,  from  New  York  to  LaPlata, 
was  captured  on  the  7th  of  July,  by  the  privateer  Jeff.  Davis, 
and  four  of  the  original  party  and  a  prize  crew  of  five,  nine  in 
all,  set  sail  for  Charleston.  Among  those  retained  on  board 
the  S.  J.  Warren,  was  William  Tillman,  the  colored  steward. 
Nothing  of  especial  interest  occurred,  until  the  night  of  the 
10th,  when  Tillman,  the  steward,  with  a  boldness  and  success 
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rarely  equaled,  executed  his  secret  purpose  of  re-capturing 
the  vessel,  by  killing  the  prize  crew.  The  hero  of  this  ex- 
ploit, was  a  free  negro,  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  ac- 
customed to  the  seas,  and  compactly  and  stoutly  built,  of 
nearly  unmixed  blood. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  the  rebel  schooner  Judith,  then 
lying  in  the  harbor  of  Pensacola,  was  boarded,  captured  and 
burned.  She  was  fitted  up  for  a  privateer,  and  was  seeking 
an  opportunity  to  run  the  blockade.  The  steam  frigate  Col- 
orado, had  for  some  time  several  boats  watching  her  move- 
ments at  night,  and  learning  her  true  position,  two  cutters 
and  a  launch,  manned  by  about  ninety  men,  set  off  at  11 
o'clock  at  night,  on  the  perilous  duty  of  trying  to  cut  her  out. 
Near  where  the  boat  lay,  a  battery  had  been  commenced,  and 
one  large  columbiad  mounted.  This  chivalrous  exploit,  sel- 
dom equaled  for  boldness  and  daring,  was  entirely  successful. 

For  the  first  eighteen  months  of  the  war,  our  numerous 
merchant  men  were  rendered  somewhat  anxious  by  the  pirat- 
ical raids  of  the  few  privateers  afloat.  Yet  the  rebel  Letters 
of  Marque,  during  the  early  part  of  the  contest,  were  in  every 
important  respect  a  failure,  exerting  no  more  influence  on  its 
result,  than  the  burning  of  a  few  hundred  dwellings,  or  the 
capture  of  a  few  unotlending  citizens.  But  the  pretended 
neutrality  of  the  British  government,  permitted  the  construc- 
tion and  fitting  out  in  its  harbors,  of  fleet  steamers,  com- 
manded by  rebel  officers,  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
North.  The  pirate  Alabama,  was  the  first  of  these,  and  her 
depredations  upon  our  merchant  ships  became  exceedingly 
annoying  and  alarming,  giving  rise  to  decided  protests  from 
our  Government. 

But  the  war  on  the  ocean,  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
partook  of  quite  another  character,  and  in  its  progress,  was 
attended  with  quite  different  results. 

Unprepared  as  the  rebellion  found  us,  for  effective  opera- 
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tions  upon  the  ocean,  the  relative  progress  afterwards  made  by 
the  two  sections,  will  show  their  reciprocal,  commercial,  and 
mechanical  resources.  And  while  the  North,  in  a  few  months 
was  able  to  send  forth  one  of  the  largest  fleets  that  ever 
floated,  and  to  build  and  equip  a  fleet  of  gun  and  mortar 
boats,  that,  wherever  they  went,  were  the  dread  and  the  t;  v- 
ror  of  the  rebels  ;  the  South,  with  the  stolen  property  ana 
means  of  the  Government  at  several  navy  yards,  and  aided  by 
foreign  ship-owners  and  builders,  did  little  of  practical  ac- 
count. It  is  true  that,  taking  the  hint  from  the  iron  batte- 
ries, used  in  the  assault  upon  Sumter,  and  having  a  stolen 
vessel  to.  operate  upon,  with  the  Government  navy  yard  at 
Gosport,  at  which  to  perform  the  work,  she  was  able  to  so 
shield  the  Merrimac,  not  with  iron  plates  —  for  those  she 
could  not  make — but  with  rail  road  iron,  as  when  unexpected 
by  us,  and  when  unprepared  to  resist  so  formidable  a  mass  of 
iron,  she  ran  her  ponderous  prow  into  becalmed  sailing-ships, 
and  produced  temporary  consternation.  But  here  the  genius 
of  the  North  was  adequate  to  the  emergency,  and  the  little 
Monitor,  drove  the  monster,  disabled,  to  her  hiding  place. 
She  built  her  "Earns,"  constructed  with  infinite  pains,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  traitor  Maury,  her  "Infernal  Machines," 
and  countless  "Torpedoes  ;"  she  had  the  ardent  sympathy  and 
the  active  aid  of  the  first  naval  power  of  the  world,  by  whose 
assistance  a  few  first  class  pirate  ships  roamed  the  seas,  seeking, 
when  necessary,  safe  ooverts  in  the  "neutral"  harbors  of  Eng- 
land ;  yet  by  the  South  herself,  or  her  dishonorable  ally,  small 
credit  was  won  by  their  joint  naval  exploits  during  the  rebellion. 
From  the  miserable  piracy  of  the  South,  we  will  now  turn 
to  the  magnificent  operations  of  the  Union  Fleet,  when  once 
in  readiness  to  move,  and  chronicle  the  series  of  unbroken 
successes  which  it  has  achieved,  over  a  stormy  coast-line  of 
three  thousand  miles  in  extent,  and  in  the  varied  and  difficult 
waters  of  the  South,  and  no  American  can  review  the  achieve- 
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ments  of  our  impromptu  navy,  without  feelings  of  pride  and 
confidence  in  the  energy  and  bravery  of  our  people.  No  par- 
allel can  be  found  in  the  rapidity  of  its  preparation  or  the 
grandeur  of  the  successes  which  it  accomplished,  when  once 
in  readiness. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OFFENSIVE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  UNION  FLEET- 
CAPTURE  OF  FORTS  HATTERAS  AND      CLARK- 
CAPTURE  OF  PORT  ROYAL-MASON  AND  SLIDELL. 

Pamlico  and  Albemarle  Sounds  —  Expedition  to  Hatteras  —  Attack  Upon,  and 
Capture  of  the  Forts — Fruits  of  the  Victory — Fort  Morgan  Abandoned  — 
Expedition  of  Col.  Hawkins  —  Perilous  Position,  and  Rescue  of  the  20th  In- 
diana—  The  Assailants  Punished  —  Great  Southern  Expedition  —  Its  Force  — 
Arrival  at  Port  Royal  —  Dispositions  for  Attack  —  TheReconnoissance — The 
Bombardment  —  Capture  of  the  Forts  —  Trophies  of  the  Victory. 

Until  the  last  of  August,  the  Union  fleet  had  been  chiefly 
occupied  in  blockading  the  long  line  of  the  Southern  coast, 
and  preparations  to  render  that  blockade  efficient,  had  largely 
engrossed  its  time  and  means.  But  preparations  for  other 
service  were  not  neglected. 

The  necessity  of  possessing  the  important  inland  communi- 
cations on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  afforded  by  the  Pam- 
lico and  Albemarle  sounds,  with  the  numerous  rivers  flowing 
into  them,  was  early  apparent  to  the  Government. 

To  possess  those  points,  a  combined  naval  and  military  ex- 
pedition was  projected  from  Fortress  Monroe.  The  former, 
under  Com.  Stringham,  and  the  latter  under  Gen.  Butler. 

The  fleet  left  for  its  destination  on  the  26th  of  August.  It 
consisted  of  the  Frigates  Minnesota,  Wabash,  and  Monticello, 
and  the  gun-boats  Pawnee,  Adelaide,  Geo.  Peabody,  and  Har- 
riet Lane  ;  the  Susquehannah  and  the  Cumberland  were  also 
or'dered  to  join  the  expedition.  It  carried  a  small  force  of 
about  nine  hundred  men.     It  arrived  off  Hatteras  Inlet,  the 
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next  day  after  its  departure.  The  entrance  to  the  Inlet 
was  defended  by  two  forts  —  Hatteras  and  Clark  —  works  of 
recent  erection.  The  special  object  of  the  expedition,  was  to 
capture  and  occupy  those  two  forts,  and  thus  prevent  the 
egress  and  ingress  of  privateers,  for  which  these  capacious 
inland  waters  had  furnished  admirable  haunts. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  whole  fleet  having  arrived, 
preparations  were  made  for  the  attack,  by  landing  three  hun- 
dred men  about  two  miles  above  the  forts,  the  landing  of  a 
greater  force  having  been  prevented  by  the  swamping  of  the 
surf-boats.  At  10  o'clock,  the  vessels  opened  fire  on  Fort 
Clark,  and  the  bombardment  was  vigorously  continued  until 
2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  garrison  retreated  to  Fort 
Hatteras,  a  stronger  work  in  the  rear  of  the  former,  mounting 
ten  thirty-two  pounders,  and  two  ten-inch  guns.  This  fort 
opened  on  the  Monticello,  which  came  in  range  while  covering 
the  advance  of  the  troops  on  shore.  She  unfortunately 
grounded,  but  still  opened  fire  upon  the  fort  with  such  spirit, 
that,  aided  by  the  Wabash,  Susquehannah,  and  Minnesota,  in 
fifty  minutes  she  had  nearly  silenced  its  fire.  At  this  time 
she  succeeded  in  getting  off,  and  moved  out  of  range.  She 
received  seven  eight-inch  shot  in  her  hull,  but  not  a  man  on 
board  of  her  was  either  killed  or  wounded. 

Night  came  on  dark  and  stormy,  and  prevented  farther 
operations  upon  the  fort,  and  also  the  furnishing  to  the  men  on 
shore  either  re-enforcements  or  provisions  ;  and  who,  in  conse- 
quence, passed  a  night  of  great  peril  and  discomfort.  It  was 
feared  they  would  be  attacked  and  overborne  by  superior  for- 
ces of  the  enemy  ;  but  they  were  unmolested. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  land  force  returned  to  the 
ships  ;  and  at  a  quarter  past  eight,  the  attack  upon  the  fort 
was  renewed,  in  which  the  entire  fleet  participated.  The 
firing  was  rapid  and  accurate,  and  for  a  time,  the  fort  replied 
with  spirit  ;  but  the  eight-inch  shells  of  the  Harriet  Lane, 
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bursting  in  the  battery,  soon  drove  into  the  casemates  all  that 
could  get  into  them.  At  eleven  o'clock,  an  eleven-inch  shell 
burst  in  the  bomb-proof,  with  terrific  effect,  having  entered 
through  the  ventilator.  This  produced  a  sudden  panic,  the 
white  flag  was  at  once  displayed,  and  the  fort  was  uncondi- 
tionally surrendered,  with  seven  hundred  and  fifteen  officers 
and  men,  including  Com.  Barron,  late  \p.  command  of  the 
Wabash. 

This  important  victory  was  obtained,  at  a  singularly  small 
sacrifice  of  life,  on  the  part  of  the  victors.  We  lost  but  one 
man  killed,  and  two  slightly  wounded  ;  the  enemy,  forty-nine 
killed  and  fifty-one  wounded.  We  captured  in  Fort  Hatteras 
twenty  thirty-two  pounders,  and  one  ten-inch  columbiad  ;  and 
in  Fort  Clark,  five  thirty-two  pounders,  and  three  six-pounder 
field  guns  ;  also  one  thousand  stand  of  arms,  six  hundred 
knapsacks,  ten  tents,  ten  drums,  and  a  large  quantity  of  am- 
munition. 

A  few  days  later,  Fort  Morgan,  on  Ocrakoke  Inlet,  mount- 
ing six  guns,  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  and  occupied  by 
our  troops,  without  resistance. 

This  victory  was  a  great  relief  and  joy  to  the  people  of  that 
region,  relieving  them  from  the  oppressive  and  despotic  rule 
of  the  "Confederacy,"  and  giving,  them  an  opportunity  to  man- 
ifest their  long-stifled  Union  sentiments.  Large  numbers  of 
the  population  came  forward  with  alacrity,  and  voluntarily 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  final  bombardment  and 
surrender  : 

"In  the  morning,  at  early  day-light,  we  were  again  astir. 
Again,  we  (the  Wabash)  led  the  attack,  and  fired  the  first 
gun  upon  the  fort  at  a  long  range.  For  three  hours,  the  firing 
was  incessant  from  the  heavy  guns  ;  the  practice  was  perfect. 
The  range  was  fully  two  miles — just  the  range  of  the  fifteen- 
second  fuse.     The  immense  shells  could  be  traced  away  in  air, 
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and  falling,  plunged  into  the  fort,  would  create  fearful  havoc 
as  they  exploded.  Houses  were  torn  to  the  ground  ;  the  em- 
brasures were  knocked  out  of  all  recognition.  A  legion  of 
fiends  could  not  have  withstood  such  a  storm  of  shells,  much 
less  the  necessarily  raw  artillerists  who  occupied  the  fort. 

"Nothing  but  a  surrender  was  left  for  them.  At  about 
seven  bells  in  the  forenoon,  a  man  stationed  aloft  shouted  out 
that  the  enemy  were  deserting  the  fort  and  taking  to  the 
boats.  A  large  fleet  of  mongrel  craft  were  in  the  Sound,  and 
began  to  move  about  uneasily.  At  the  same  time,  with  our 
glasses,  we  perceived  a  man  rush  upon  the  ramparts  with  the 
secession  flag,  wave  it  frantically,  and  then  toss  it  over  the 
parapet,  and  then  he  ducked  into  the  bomb-proof  to  escape  a 
shell.  Then,  after  the  explosion,  he  rushed  up,  ran  along  the 
parapet  with  a  staff  in  his  hand,  stuck  it  in  the  ground,  and 
from  it  was  displayed  a  white  flag,  and  the  surrender  was  an- 
nounced. Cheer  upon  cheer  rose  from  the  vessels.  'Cease 
firing  !'  passed  from  ship  to  ship,  and  to  us  a  bloodless  victory 
was  again  the  result  of  a  forty-eight  hours'  bombardment. 

"Commodore  Barron  refused  to  surrender  to  the  troops,  but 
expressed  his  desire  to  deliver  his  sword  to  Commodore  String- 
ham.  He  was,  together  with  Major  Andrews,  put  on  board 
the  Cadwallader,  and  taken  on  board  the  flag-ship,  where  he 
formally  surrendered  to  his  old  friend  and  former  brother  offi- 
cer. He  says  that  the  fire  upon  him  was  terrific.  His  magazine 
was  on  fire  twice.  The  bursting  of  the  shells  completely  de- 
moralized his  men,  who  fled  whenever  the  smoke  puffed  from  our 
guns.  For  the  last  hour  and  a  half  the  shells  burst  constantly 
in  the  centre  of  the  fort  —  sometimes  three  at  a  time.  His 
best  gun  —  a  large  rifled  gun — was  dismounted  and  rendered 
unserviceable  by  a  shell  striking  it  and  blowing  the  carriage 
into  splinters." 

Major  Gen.  Wool  thus  reports  the  capture  of  those  forts : 

"The    Commanding;  General  has  great  satisfaction  in  an- 
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nouncing  that  a  glorious  victory  has  been  achieved  from  the 
combined  operations  of  the  army  and  navy  at  Hatteras 
Inlet,  North  Carolina,  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Stringham  and  Major-General  Butler. 

"The  result  of  this  gallant  enterprise  was  the  capture  of 
seven  hundred  and  fifteen  men,  including  Commodore  Barron 
and  one  of  the  North  Carolina  cabinet,  one  thousand  stand  of 
arms,  seventy-five  kegs  of  powder,  five  stand  of  colors,  thirty- 
one  pieces  of  cannon,  including  a  ten-inch  columbiad,  a  brig 
loaded  with  cotton,  a  sloop  laden  with  provisions  and  stores, 
two  light  boats,  besides  taking  fifty  bags  of  coffee,  etc.,  all  of 
which  was  achieved  by  the  army  and  navy,  and  six  hundred 
volunteers  and  sixty  regular  artillery  of  the  army." 

On  the  29th  of  September,  Col.  Hawkins,  in  command 
at  Fort  Hatteras,  ordered  the  20th  Indiana  regiment,  to 
Chicamacomico,  distant  about  forty  miles.  That  place  is  on 
Hatteras  Island,  a  long  and  narrow  strip  of  land  extending 
southerly  from  Hatteras  inlet,  of  the  average  breadth  of  about 
one  mile. 

The  regiment  was  scantily  supplied  with  provisions  and 
equipments,  which,  with  intrenching  tools,  were  to  be  con- 
veyed to  them  the  next  day,  by  the  steamer  Fanny.  This 
steamer,  while  doing  so,  was  overhauled  by  three  rebel  steam- 
ers, and  her  crew  and  passengers,  consisting  of  thirty-one 
persons,  and  her  valuable  cargo,  estimated  to  be  worth  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  were  captured.  This  left 
the  regiment  without  supplies,  tools,  or  tents,  and  stimulated 
the  rebels  to  attempt  their  capture.  They  had  been  very  im- 
prudently advanced,  without  support,  to  an  extremely  exposed 
position.  The  enemy  accordingly  embarked  between  two  and 
three  thousand  men,  on  six  steamers,  on  the  fourth  of  Oc- 
tober, intending  to  divide  the  force,  and  land  both  above  and 
below  the  camp  of  the  20th  Indiana,  and  secure,  as  they  be- 
lieved, its  certain  capture.     Their  purpose  was,  however,  dia- 
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covered  in  time  to  enable  Col.  Browne  hastily  to  retire,  with 
trifling  loss.  He  made  the  best  of  his  way  towards  Hatteras, 
abandoning  his  camp  to  the  enemy.  He  was  met  by  Colonel 
Hawkins,  fifteen  miles  from  Hatteras,  with  a  force  of  five  hun- 
dred men  ;  advancing  to  his  relief,  accompanied  by  two 
steamers  on  the  sound.  Here  they  halted,  and  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  who  were  in  pursuit.  The  steamer 
Monticello  proceeded  along  the  coast,  to  discover  the  position 
and  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  They  were  found 
about  fifteen  miles  in  the  rear,  proceeding  along  the  narrow 
Island,  so  narrow  as  to  bring  them  directly  within  range  of 
the  steamer's  guns,  which  opened  upon  them  a  very  destruc- 
tive fire.  Retreat,  which  was  attempted,  did  not  relieve  them 
from  the  effect  of  the  steamer's  fire,  which  kept  constantly 
abreast  of  them,  pouring  upon  them  a  terrific  shower  of  shot 
and  shell.  The  rebel  fleet,  at  one  time,  attempted  to  inter- 
fere, but  the  guns  of  the  Monticello  soon  sunk  two  of  their 
vessels,  and  compelled  the  others  to  retire,  when  she  again  pur- 
sued the  retreating  enemy,  until  darkness  hid  them  from  view, 
and,  under  cover  of  which,  they  escaped  in  transports. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy,  in  their  retreat,  was  very  heavy, 
and  darkness  only  saved  them  from  utter  destruction. 

As  the  summer  advanced,  the  extraordinary  activity  in  all  the 
northern  sea-ports  and  navy-yards,  indicated  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  preparing  to  strike  the  rebels  in  their  most  vulnerable 
point  —  the  sea  coast — a  bio  w  that  would  fall  with  crushing  force. 

Hatteras  had  fallen  ;  but  Hatteras  was  a  point  of  compara- 
tively little  importance.  There  were  other  harbors  upon  the 
southern  coast,  in  which  the  navies  of  the  world  might  ride 
in  safety  ;  and  to  capture  and  occupy  one  of  these,  was  the 
object  of  the  great  Naval  Expedition,  which  sailed  from  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  on  the  29th  of  October. 

In  order  that  this  object  might  be  attained  with  the  smallest 
possible  loss,  and  that  the  blow  might  be  the  more  effective., 
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REAR  ADMIRAL  S.  F.  DUPONT, 
Commander  of  the  Southern  Expedition. 

because  unexpected,  its  destination  had  been  kept  secret. 
The  instructions  to  the  commanding  officers,  were  not  deliv- 
ered until  the  last  moment,  and  then  they  were  ordered  not  to 
be  opened  until  the  expedition  was  at  sea. 

This  magnificent  fleet,  the  largest  that  had  ever  been  con- 
centrated on  our  coast,  was  under  command  of  Commodore 
Samuel  F.  Dupont,  and  consisted  of  over  seventy  vessels,  in- 
cluding sixteen  vessels  of  war,  twenty-three  steam  transports, 
and  twenty-six  sailing  vessels  ;  also  several  steam-tugs  and 
ferry  boats.  The  scene  on  its  departure  from  Hampton  Roads, 
is  thus  described  by  an  eye-witness  : 

The  shore  at  the  Fortress  was  lined  with  spectators  ;  the 
ramparts  were  dotted  here  and  there  with  soldiers,  and  even 
the  rebels  on  the  beach,  between  Willoughby's  and  Sewell's 
Point,  came  down  to  see  us  off.    As  the  troop-laden  transports 
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passed  each  other,  the  men  cheered,  and  various  bands  enlivened 
the  scene,  by  stirring  strains  of  music.  The  whole  scene  was 
one  of  grandeur ;  and  during  the  morning,  the  fleet  lay  scat- 
tered over  an  area  of  twenty  miles.  According  to  the  order  of 
sailing,  the  vessels  were  formed  in  three  parallel  lines,  preceded 
by  the  naval  squadron,  in  a  face  line  with  several  gun-boats,  to 
guard  either  side,  and  the  rear.  When  thus  formed,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  eastern  to  the  western  limits  of  the  fleet,  was 
about  twelve  miles  ;  and  from  the  northern  to  the  southern, 
about  the  same.  As  the  day  drew  to  a  close,  the  leading  ves- 
sels slackened  their  speed,  and  the  line  of  the  fleet  was  short- 
ened by  two  miles  ;  and  night  came  on,  with  everything  going 
on  finely,  the  fleet  making  about  five  and  a  half  knots  per  hour. 
The  land  force  on  board  the  fleet,  consisted  of  fifteen  thousand 
men,  under  the  command  of  Acting  Major-General  W.  T. 
Sherman. 

All  went  well  with  the  fleet,  until  the  third  day  out,  when 
a  terrible  storm,  one  of  the  severest  ever  known  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  scattered  it,  and  badly  damaged  some  of  the  vessels. 
Several  were  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  quite  a  number  were 
compelled  to  return  to  Fortress  Monroe. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  of  November,  a  portion  of  the 
fleet  arrived  off  Port  Eoyal  harbor,  in  South  Carolina,  about 
midway  between  Savannah  and  Charleston,  which  proved  to 
be  the  point  of  attack.  During  that  night  and  the  next  day, 
the  scattered  vessels  kept  coming  in,  until  all  the  war  vessels, 
and  all  the  transports,  except  those  whicn  had  been  injured 
by  the  storm,  were  on  hand,  and  ready  for  action.  On  the 
fourth,  two  small  steamers  were  sent  in  to  take  soundings,  as- 
certain where  the  channel  lay,  and  prepare  buoys  for  the 
guidance  of  the  fleet.  These  were  convoyed  by  several  gun- 
boats, which  were  fired  upon  by  the  rebel  batteries  ;  but  the 
distance  was  too  great  for  effective  execution,  and  the  object 
of  the  expedition  was  successfully  accomplished. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  several  gun-boats,  guided  by 
the  buoys  placed  the  day  before,  were  sent  in  with  the  view  to 
draw  the  enemy's  fire,  and  thus  ascertain  his  strength  and 
position.  They  were  fired  upon  by  two  batteries,  situated  on 
either  side  of  the  harbor,  and  mounting  respectively  twenty- 
three  and  fifteen  heavy  guns.  After  an  active  cannonade  of  be- 
tween two  and  three  hours,  the  vessels,  which  had  sustained  no 
injury,  were  signaled  to  return,  which  they  did,  having  accom- 
plished the  object  of  the  reconnoissance  In  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day,  all  the  vessels  passed  inside  the  bar,  and  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  a  combined  attack  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing. But  the  weather  being  unfavorable,  the  wind  blow- 
ing off  shore  and  accompanied  by  a  heavy  swell,  the  attack 
was  deferred  until  the  next  day,  the  7th. 

The  plan  of  the  battle  was  very  simple,  and  yet  most  effect- 
ive. The  ships  were  to  sail  in  a  circle,  or  ellipse,  running 
close  to  the  shore  as  they  came  down  the  river,  drifting  or 
steaming  in  line  as  slowly  as  possible  past  the  batteries  there, 
and  pouring  in  their  shot  and  shell  as  long  as  they  remained 
within  range.  Then  making  the  turn  to  go  back,  as  they 
passed  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  paying  a  similar  com- 
pliment to  the  batteries  there.  Then  again  turning  and 
passing  down  on  the  other  side,  the  game  to  be  continued 
until  the  rebel  flag  should  be  hauled  down.  At  9  o'clock 
the  ships  were  arranged  in  line  of  battle,  and  at  half-past  9 
took  up  their  magnificent  march  in  the  following  order  : 

PORT  OR  FLANKING  COLUMN.  STARBOARD  OR  MAIN  COLUMN. 

Bienville,  Captain  James  Sleedinan,  9  Wabash,  Flag-Officer  Dupont,  53  guns. 

guns  ;  3  short  32-pounders,  and  1  long  Susquehannah,  13  guns. 

rifled  pivot  gun  forward.  Mohican,  7  guns. 

Penguin,  5  guns.  Seminole,  7  guns. 

Augusta,  9  guns.  Pawnee,  9 guns. 

Curlew,  7  guns.  Unadilla,  3  guns. 

Seneca,  1  large  rifled  gun ;  2  small  how-  Ottawa,  3  guns. 

itzers.  Pembina,  o  guns. 

R.  B.  Forbes,  1  gun.  Vandalia,  in  tow  of  the  gun-boat  Isaac 
The  Forbes  did  not  come  into  the  fight        Smith,  22  guns. 

until  the  second  round.  Isaac  Smith,  1  large  pivot  gun. 
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At  precisely  10  o  clock,  the  battle  commenced  by  the  firing 
of  three  guns  from  the  Hilton  Head  fortification  at  the  flag-ship, 
the  Wabash.  This  was  promptly  answered  by  Com.  Dupont, 
and  the  two  batteries  of  the  Wabash,  consisting  of  fifty-two 
guns  and  one  pivot  gun  in  the  center,  poured  in  a  fearful 
storm  of  shot  and  shell  upon  the  garrison. 

The  men,  who  had  stripped  to  their  work,  instantly  re-loaded 
the  guns,  and  as  the  frigate  moved  with  just  sufficient  speed 
to  give  her  steerageway,  and  keep  her  under  control,  she  had 
the  battery  in  range  for  twenty  minutes,  for  all  of  which  time 
the  men  were  loading  and  firing  at  the  rate  of  once  a  minute 
for  each  gun  —  thus  giving  the  immense  number  of  four  hun- 
dred and  forty  shells  that  were  rammed  in  upon  the  devoted 
garrison  by  the  Wabash  alone,  every  time  she  passed,  for  aftei 
the  first  fire  she  used  only  the  starboard  guns.  Let  it  be  noted, 
too,  that  the  ships  were  within  point-blank  range  of  the  shore, 
some  of  them  approaching  within  less  than  five  hundred  yards 
of  the  battery  ;  the  Bienville,  which  ran  closer  in  than  any 
other  ship,  was  so  close  as  plainly  to  distinguish  the  color  of  the 
shirts  of  the  men  who  worked  the  guns,  and  to  hear  their 
cries  of  encouragement  to  each  other.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  guns  used  are  large  enough  to  carry  two  miles 
and  a  half,  a  slight  idea  of  their  tremendous  effect  at  short 
range  can  be  formed. 

Though  the  rebel  guns  in  this  work  were  columbiads,  of 
the  largest  size,  and  some  of  them  carrying  a  hundred  and 
thirty  pound  projectile  ;  and  the  guns  are  so  heavy  as  to  re- 
quire twelve  men  to  work  each  one,  and  move  it  effectively  on 
its  carriage,  such  was  the  irresistible  force  of  our  shot,  that  in 
twenty  minutes  three  of  these  immense  columbiads  were  dis- 
mounted— knocked  from  their  carriages,  and  rendered  com- 
pletely useless. 

Of  course  the  ships  were  not  obliged  to  wait  until  they  got 
abreast  of  the  work  to  commence  firing,  but  the  make  of  the 
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river  permitted  them  to  begin  to  throw  angular  raking  shots 
at  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  firing  down  the  river, 
keeping  it  up  as  they  slowly  drifted  past,  and  finally  finishing 
the  round  by  pitching  some  parting  shots  up  the  river  at  a 
similar  angle  with  the  ones  first  fired. 

The  peculiar  make  of  the  river  is  such  that  not  more  than 
eight  of  our  ships  could  bring  their  guns  to  bear  on  the  shore 
batteries  at  the  same  time  ;  but  even  then  the  sight  was  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  conceivable.  Eight  vessels  would 
deliver  a  broadside  of  not  less  than  fifty  guns  at  a  single  fire, 
led  by  the  battery  of  the  Wabash,  of  twenty-seven  guns  ;  and 
as  each  gun  could  be  loaded  and  discharged  once  in  a  minute,  at 
the  very  lowest  estimate,  it  will  be  seen  that  more  than  fifty 
bombs  and  other  terribly  destructive  projectiles  were  rained, 
into  the  Hilton  Head  fortification,  every  minute  that  the  fleet 
was  within  range. 

But  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  batteries  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  at  this  time,  and  indeed  they  would  have 
been  perfectly  safe  from  any  firing  whatever,  had  they  not 
provoked  an  occasional  shot  by  their  persistence  in  pitching  a 
shell  at  every  one  of  our  ships  that  came  within  their  longest 
range.  These  two  batteries  were  comparatively  unimportant 
at  the  time,  as  they  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
from  where  we  desired  to  land  our  troops,  and  were  withal  so 
dependent  on  the  Hilton  Head  fortification  that  as  soon  as 
that  should  fall  into  our  hands,  the  others  would  follow  their 
fate,  and  probably  become  ours  without  a  struggle. 

Each  ship  was  in  effective  range  of  the  fort  for  about  twenty 
minutes  every  time  the  line  came  round  ;  they  moved  like  a 
terrible  procession  of  destroying  angels,  and  at  each  of  their 
visits,  which  indeed  were  few,  but  not  far  between,  the  com- 
bined force  hailed  upon  the  doomed  and  devoted  shore  a  fiery 
storm  of  more  than  four  hundred  shell. 

The  spectacle  was  one  of  the  most  impressive  that  could  be 
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presented  to  the  eye  of  man.  The  air  was  filled  with  burst- 
ing bombs  —  each  deadly  projectile,  as  it  hummed  through  the 
air,  first  rose  heavenward  in  a  graceful  curve,  and  then  swooped 
down  to  earth  to  fulfil  its  fatal  errand,  leaving  through  the 
air  a  thin  wavering  line  of  smoke  that  was  first  snowy  white, 
then  light  purple,  then  fading  to  a  pale  blue,  quickly  blended 
with  the  azure  of  a  clear  southern  sky. 

The  terrible  effects  of  a  shell  bursting  in  the  midst  of  a 
group  of  men  cannot  be  adequately  described,  for  words  and 
pen  alike  are  weak.  A  knot  of  men  are  talking  together,  full 
of  sturdiest  life,  and  earnest  action  ;  every  word  and  gesture 
denoting  healthiest  and  most  vigorous  manliness  and  strength 
— there  comes  a  puff  of  pearly  smoke,  a  blinding  flash  of  red 
fire,  a  sharp,  sudden  report,  and  in  an  instant  the  active  life 
of  the  eager  men  is  crushed  and  beaten  out,  the  parched  sand 
drinks  up  their  life-blood  before  the  smoke  can  clear  away  ; 
but  the  mangled  limbs,  the  still  throbbing  brains,  the  gaping 
wounds,  half  filled  with  dirt  and  purple  mud,  are  not  covered 
by  the  sand  until  that  later  hour  when  the  sword  and  musket 
are  laid  aside  for  the  pick  and  spade,  and  men  forget  their 
deadly  hates,  to  consign  "Earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust/' 

After  the  ships  had  made  one  round,  and  sailed  their  fiery 
circle  once,  the  order  of  the  battle  was  changed  ;  certain  ones 
of  the  gun-boats  dropped  out  of  their  assigned  places,  having 
discovered  that  they  could  take  up  a  position  which  would  en- 
able them  to  remaiD  stationary,  and  still  keep  up  a  rapid  and 
galling  fire  on  the  fort.  So,  henceforth,  the  other  attacking 
ships  moved  in  a  single  line,  the  Wabash  still  leading. 

Four  of  the  gun-boats  ran  into  the  bight  of  the  river  to  the 
north  of  the  fort,  where  they  were  enabled  to  keep  up  an  en 
filadiug  fire,  that  completely  raked  the  fortifications  of  Fort 
Walker,  and  distressed  the  enemy  exceedingly.     These  gun 
boats  were  the  Ottawa,  Curlew,  Seneca,  and  Unadilla.     They 
were  afterward  joined  by  the  Pocahontas,  under  command  of 
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Captain  Drayton,  a  South  Carolinian,  a  brother  of  Brigadier- 
General  Drayton  of  the  rebels.  Captain  Drayton,  though 
placed  in  this  peculiar  and  painful  position,  evinced  no  lack  of 
loyalty  to  the  Union,  or  eagerness  to  give  the  rebels  their  dues, 
and  the  Pocahontas  was  most  active  in  the  fight  until  it  closed. 

For  the  second  time  the  fleet  came  steaming  down  ;  for 
the  second  time  they  poured  in  that  terrible  fire,  dismantling 
the  guns,  shattering  the  buildings,  and  stretching  in  death 
numbers  of  their  men  ;  and  for  the  second  time  the  fleet  pass- 
ed on  in  safety,  showing  not  the  slightest  sign  of  any  intention 
of  going  to  the  bottom. 

Without  paying  more  attention  to  the  barking  of  the  bat- 
tery at  Fort  Beauregard,  on  Bay  Point,  than  to  pitch  them  an 
occasional  shot,  merely  to  let  them  know  they  were  not  forgot- 
ten, for  the  third  time  the  fleet  rounded  their  circular  track, 
and  came  slowly  down  to  pay  their  respects  again.  Again  was 
the  whole  fire  of  the  fort  concentrated  on  the  Wabash,  and 
afterwards  in  turn  on  each  one  of  the  ships,  as  they  passed  in 
a  fiery  procession  before  the  shore,  delivering  with  the  utmost 
coolness  and  the  most  exact  precision,  their  murderous  fire,  run- 
ning even  nearer  than  before,  firing  more  effectually  than  ever, 
and  again  steaming  away  unharmed,  and  turning  the  point  for 
still  another  round. 

The  utmost  consternation  now  took  full  possession  of  the 
rebels,  and  in  an  uncontrollable  panic  they  fled  with  the  ut- 
most precipitation.  The  panic  at  Bull  Run  was  not  more  com- 
plete ;  indeed,  not  half  so  much  so,  for  the  rebels,  in  their 
mortal  terror,  ran  for  the  woods  without  stopping  for  any- 
thing whatever.  They  left  in  their  tents  money,  gold  watches, 
costly  swords,  and  other  valuables,  showing  that  their  fear  was 
uncontrollable  and  complete. 

The  flight  was  first  observed  from  the  little  gun-boat  Mer- 
cury, immediately  communicated  to  the  flag-ship,  and  then 
signaled  to  the  whole  fleet.     Captain  John  Rogers,  who  acted 
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as  aid  to  Com.  Dupont  during  the  fight,  was  at  once  sent  on 
shore  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  ascertain  if  the  flight  was  real  or 
a  feint.  He  found  the  fort  entirely  deserted,  and  immediately 
ran  up  the  stars  and  stripes  on  the  ramparts. 

The  sight  of  the  old  flag  now  waving  on  the  soil  of  South 
Carolina,  for  the  first  time  since  Sumter  fell,  was  greeted  with 
the  wildest  cheering  from  the  troops  on  board  the  transports, 
and  the  bands  soon  filled  the  air  with  the  joyous,  triumphant 
strains  of  "Yankee  Doodle,"  and  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner." 
Soon  the  7th  Connecticut  were  embarked  in  twenty-seven  boats, 
and  towed  to  the  shore  by  the  steamer,  Winfield  Scott.  They 
sprang  into  the  water  up  to  their  middles,  and  with  loud 
cheers,  waded  ashore  and  took  possession.  They  were  followed 
by  the  rest  of  the  1st  brigade,  under  command  of  Gen.  Wright. 

The  result  of  the  battle  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows :  One  of  the  finest  harbors  on  the  whole  southern  coast 
was  in  their  possession,  a  harbor  which,  from  its  position, 
formed  an  excellent  basis  for  operations,  either  against  Charles- 
ton or  Savannah,  the  two  most  important  points  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast.  There  were  captured  about  twenty-five  prisoners, 
two  forts,  mounting  over  fifty  guns,  three  hundred  muskets,  and 
the  complete  camp  equipage  of  three  regiments,  and  immense 
quantities  of  ammunition.  All  this  was  accomplished  with 
the  loss  of  only  eight  men  killed  and  twenty-five  wounded,  a 
result  which  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  officers  and  men 
engaged  in  it. 

Early  in  October,  1861,  the  rebel  emissaries  to  Europe,  John 
M.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  Envoy  to  England,  and  John  Slidell 
of  Louisiana,  to  France,  were  about  to  embark  on  their  respec- 
tive missions.  Near  midnight  of  the  11th  of  that  month,  it 
being  very  dark  and  rainy,  they  embarked  from  the  port  of 
Charleston,  on  board  the  steamer  Theodora.  Extinguishing 
all  their  lights,  they  ran,  unobserved,  through  the  blockading 
squadron.     They  touched  at  Nassau,  and  landed  at  Cardenas 
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on  the  16th,  whence  the  envoys  proceeded  to  Havana,  Cuba. 
Here  they  were  flatteringly  received  by  the  British  Consul,  and 
introduced  to  the  Captain  General  of  the  Island.  On  Nov. 
7th,  they  embarked  on  board  the  royal  steam  mail  packet, 
Trent,  with  their  attendants,  including  the  family  of  Mr.  Sli- 
dell.  About  noon  on  the  following  day,  the  Trent  was  brought 
to  by  Capt.  Wilkes,  with  the  sloop  of  war,  San  Jacinto.  The 
Theodora  was  boarded,  and  the  emissaries  forcibly  taken  on 
board  the  former  vessel.  The  affair  is  thus  described  by  Lieut. 
Fairfax,  by  whom  the  seizure  was  made : 

"I  introduced  myself  to  the  captain  of  the  'Trent/  who  re- 
ceived me  properly  ;  but  when  I  informed  him  of  my  mission, 
he  demurred  considerably  to  my  proposition.  Seeing  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Slidell  not  far  off,  I  told  him  it  was  not  necessary 
to  insist  upon  what  I  had  first  demanded — an  examination  of 
his  passenger-list  —  as  I  had  tangible  evidence  that  my  friends 
were  on  board.  I  then  addressed  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell, 
and  told  them  my  mission.  They  intimated  that  they  would 
not  go,  unless  force  was  used.  I  told  them  I  was  prepared  for 
that,  and  in  a  short  time  I  had  sufficient  force  on  board  to 
impress  every  one  on  the  ship  with  that  fact.  Lieuten- 
ant Greer,  of  the  'San  Jacinto/  came  on  board,  and  took 
quite  as  active  a  part  in  the  transaction  as  I  did.  He 
was  rather  apprehensive  that  the  ladies  and  the  mob  would 
overcome  me,  and  presented  six  very  inoffensive  marines  on 
board,  to  be  made  offensive,  if  necessary.  That  gave  rise 
to  the  report  about  a  charge  of  the  marines,  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets, on  the  ladies.  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  conducted 
themselves  with  a  good  deal  of  propriety,  under  the  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Mason  was  perfectly  courteous  throughout.  Mr. 
Slidell,  as  we  all  know,  has  more  crustiness  in  his  disposition  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  much  more  to  embar- 
rass him,  having  his  wife  and  family  with  him  ;  therefore  it 
was  much  more  difficult  to  impress  him  with  the  belief  that  I 
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intended  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  my  visit.  He  said  he 
would  not  go  unless  I  employed  more  force  than  I  then  seem- 
ed willing  to  show  ;  but,  by  the  aid  of  the  officers,  the  gen- 
tlemen were  removed  on  board  the  'San  Jacinto/  where  we 
made  them  very  comfortable." 

Commander  Williams,  of  the  Trent,  made  an  earnest  pro- 
test against  the  removal  of  the  passengers,  using  the  following 
language  : 

"In  this  ship,  I  am  the  representative  of  her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  I  call  upon  the  officers  of  the  ship,  and  the 
passengers  generally,  to  mark  my  words,  when,  in  the  name 
of  that  Government,  and  in  distinct  language,  I  denounce  this 
act  as  an  illegal  act  —  an  act  in  violation  of  international 
law — an  act,  indeed,  of  wanton  piracy,  which,  had  we  the 
means  of  defence,  you  would  not  dare  to  attempt." 

The  San  Jacinto  proceeded  first  to  New  York,  and  thence 
to  Boston.  When  the  news  of  the  capture  was  received,  the 
wildest  excitement,  mingled  with  anxiety,  was  manifested. 
The  known  sympathy  of  the  English  Government  with  the 
rebels,  created  the  fear  that  trouble  might  grow  out  of  it.  The 
prisoners  were  confined  in  Fort  Warren,  to  await  the  action 
of  diplomacy.  When  the  news  reached  England,  great  indig- 
nation was  manifested  by  nearly  all  classes,  and  the  press  in- 
dulged in  the  bitterest  and  most  unfriendly  comments,  charac- 
terizing it  as  a  "most  flagrant  insult,"  that  "a  declaration  of 
war  against  America,  was  considered  a  matter  of  course." 
"The  insult  to  the  English  flag  was  resented  by  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor."  The  greatest  military  activity  at  once  began 
in  England,  war  vessels  were  immediately  put  in  train,  fire- 
arms, ordinance,  and  war-like  stores,  were  put?  on  ship-board 
in  great  haste.  "Since  the  period  of  the  Crimean  war,"  said 
the  London  Post,  the  Military  Store  Keeper's  Department,  at 
the  Koyal  Arsenal,  in  Woolwich,  has  not  been  so  busily  en- 
gaged, as  during  the  present  week."     The   Queen,  by  Koyal 
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Proclamation,  prohibited  the  export  of  gunpowder,  saltpeter, 
and  all  military  arms  and  stores.  Large  bodies  of  troops,  and 
a  number  of  war  vessels  were  sent  to  Canada.  A  special  dis- 
patch was  forwarded  to  Lord  Lyons,  the  British  Minister  at 
Washington,  containing  a  formal  demand  for  the  surrender 
of  the  prisoners.  The  dispatch  contained  the  following 
demand  : 

"The  liberation  of  the  four  gentlemen,  and  their  delivery 
to  your  lordship,  in  order  that  they  may  again  be  placed  under 
British  protection,  and  a  suitable  apology  for  the  aggression 
which  has  been  committed." 

The  whole  subject  was  ably  and  elaborately  discussed  by 
Secretary  Seward  in  his  reply  to  Lord  Russell's  dispatch,  and 
he  proved  conclusively  and  irrefutably,  that  the  rebel  commis- 
sioners and  their  dispatches  were  contraband  of  war,  but  that 
Capt.  Wilkes  committed  an  irregularity  in  not  bringing  the 
ship  and  all  she  bore  into  port  for  adjudication.  That  irregu- 
larity was,  of  course,  fatal  to  the  claim  of  holding  the  prison- 
ers, and  Secretary  Seward  therefore,  concluded  his  dispatch  as 
follows  : 

"The  four  persons  in  question  are  now  held  in  military  cus- 
tody at  Fort  Warren,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  They 
will  be  cheerfully  liberated.  Your  lordship  will  please  indi- 
cate a  time  and  place  for  receiving  them." 

The  rebel  emissaries  and  their  secretaries,  were  delivered 
on  the  2d  day  of  January,  1862,.  and  placed  on  board  the 
British  war  steamer  Rinalgo,  sent  to  receive  them. 

Anxious  as  Great  Britain  had  shown  herself  to  raise  a  quar- 
rel with  this  country,  and  belligerent  as  had  been  her  attitude 
when  she  first  heard  of  the  "outrage,"  the  news  of  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  prisoners  caused  great  rejoicing  in  England,  which 
was  indicated  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  announcements  in  the- 
atres, and  the  expression  of  general  satisfaction  by  the  British 
press  and   people.      The  re-action  clearly  evinced   that  the 
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nation  had  expected  war  :  and  why  ?  Was  she  conscious 
that  her  previous  unfriendly  course  toward  the  North,  had 
provoked  it  to  warlike  phrenzy  ?  Her  prompt  preparation  for 
war  was  certainly  a  strong  evidence  of  it,  and  her  joy,  when 
the  cloud  had  passed,  proved  that  she  dreaded,  more  than  de- 
sired, the  contest.  The  spirit  of  chivalry  which  6he  so  prompt- 
ly exhibited,  cost  her  about  two  million  dollars,  and  to  a  large 
extent  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  peoj:>le  of  the  North. 

When  the  commissioners  reached  England,  they  were  coldly 
received.  No  demonstrations  were  made  on  their  arrival  in 
London.  Mr.  Mason  remained  in  England,  while  Mr.  Slidell 
proceeded  to  Paris. 

Earl  Russell  replied  at  length,  on  Jan.  22d,  to  the  dispatch 
of  Mr.  Seward,  in  which,  while  satisfied  with  the  mode  of  the 
surrender,  he  took  issue  with  him  on  his  view  of  international 
law,  and  asserted  and  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  Com- 
missioners and  their  dispatches  were  not  "contraband  of  war." 
He  said  : 

"It  appears  to  her  majesty's  Government,  to  be  a  necesssry 
and  certain  deduction  from  these  principles,  that  the  convey- 
ance of  public  agents  of  this  character,  from  Havana  to  St. 
Thomas,  on  their  way  to  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  of 
their  credentials  and  dispatches,  (if  any),  on  board  the  Trent, 
was  not  and  could  not  be  a  violation  of  the  duties  of  neutrality 
on  the  part  of  that  vessel,  and,  both  for  that  reason,  and  also 
because  the  destination  of  these  persons,  and  of  their  dis- 
patches, was  bona  fide  neutral,  it  is  the  judgment  of  her  majes- 
ty's Government,  clear  and  certain,  they  were  not  contraband  \" 

He  came  to  the  following  conclusions  : 

"In  view,  therefore, "  of  the  erroneous  principles  asserted  by 
Mr.  Seward,  and  the  consequences  they  involve,  her  majesty's 
Government  think  it  necessary  to  declare  that  they  would  not 
acquiesce  in  the  capture  of  any  British  merchant -ship  in  cir- 
cumstances simila^  to  those  of  the  Trent,  and  that  the  fact 
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of  its  being  brought  before  a  prize-court,  though  it  would  alter 
the  character,  would  not  diminish  the  gravity  of  the  offence 
against  the  law  of  nations  which  would  thereby  be  committed." 
The  insurgents,  who  had  been  excessively  jubilant  over  the 
prospects  that  England  would  aid  them  in  securing  their  it- 
dependence,  were  much  depressed  by  the  pacific  conclusion  of 
the  controversy,  and  could  console  themselves  in  no  other  way 
than  bv  attributing  the  surrender  to  the  cowardice  of  the  North.- 
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THE  BURNSIDE  EXPEDITION-CAPTURE  OF  ROAN- 
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Occupied  —  Expedition  to  Newbern  —  Details  of  the  Battle  —  Official  Report 
—  Importance  of  the  Victory  —  Bombardment  and  Capture  of  Fort  Macon. 

The  capture  of  Fort  Henry,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  by 
Com.  Foote,  occurred  on  the  6th  of  February,  and  that  of 
Roanoke  Island,  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  7th, 
8th  and  9th  of  that  month,  by  the  combined  land  and  naval 
forces,  under  Gen.  Burnside  and  Com.  Goldsborough.  The 
results  produced  by  those  two  victories  were  signally  important. 
The  former  compelled  the  insurgents  to  evacuate  Columbus 
and  Bowling  Green,  in  Kentucky,  on  which  they  had  relied 
for  a  successful  resistance  to  our  forces,  and  the  latter  turned 
their  lines,  and  compelled  them  to  abandon  their  famous 
Manassas. 

The  fleet  prepared  for  this  expedition,  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  vessels  of  all  classes,  thirty-one  of  which 
were  armed  gun-boats,  carrying  ninety-four  guns,  —  the  bal- 
ance were  transport  and  supply  ships. 

As  this  fleet  was  intended  to  operate  in  shallow  water,  it 
was  therefore  intended  to  use  vessels  of  light  draft,  obtained 
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Perilous  Position  of  a  Transport. 

from  the  commercial  marine,  refitted  for  the  special  duty.  Its 
organization  was  begun  in  November,  and  it  was  mainly  fitted 
out  from  Annapolis,  Maryland,  and  concentrated  at  Fortress 
Monroe.  Gen.  Ambrose  E.  Burnside  was  commander-in-chief 
of  the  expedition,  and  had  a  land  force  of  about  fourteen 
thousand  men.  The  expedition,  in  honor  of  its  commander, 
bore  the  common  appellation  of  the  "Burnside  Expedition." 
It  finally  sailed  from  Fortress  Monroe,  on  the  11th  and  12th 
days  of  January. 

Soon  after  its  departure,  a  violent  storm  arose,  and  many 
of  the  transports  turned  back,  fearful  of  their  inability  to  ride 
out  so  furious  a  storm.  The  leading  vessels  of  the  fleet, 
however,  reached  Hatteras  Inlet,  on  the  13th,  and  anchored 
within  it.  From  that  time  until  the  20th,  the  storm  continued, 
some  of  the  time  with  such  awful  violence  as  to  threaten  the 
entire   destruction   of  the  fleet,  which  was,  in  consequence, 

29 
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widely  scattered,  some  of  the  vessels  lost,  and  others  badly 
damaged. 

Daring  this  long  and  terrible  storm,  the  sufferings  and 
anxieties  of  the  officers  and  men,  were  most  intense.  The 
following  is  a  graphic  description  of  the  storm  on  the  13th  of 
January,  and  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  other  days  du- 
ring which  it  continued  : 

"Day  broke  with  a  leaden  sky,  against  which  the  angry, 
white-crested  waves  raced  their  mad  career  over  the  reefs  of 
Cape  Hatteras,  that  threw  its  headland  oceanwards  but  eight 
miles  distant.  From  our  hurricane  deck,  fourteen  steamers 
could  be  seen  laboring  to  weather  this  storm  point.  How 
should  we  fare  with  our  small-powered  engine  and  cockle- 
shell boat  !  Bravely  we  breasted  on,  staggering  beneath  the 
giant  blows  of  each  successive  sea,  our  decks  swept  fore  and 
aft,  and  all  on  board  reeling  from  side  to  side  like  drunken 
men.  One  figure  stood  immovable,  grasping  by  the  bits,  scan- 
ning the  horizon  for  traces  of  ships,  as  we  rose  on  each  glitter- 
ing mass  of  foam.  It  was  the  square,  manly  form  of  General 
Burnside,  whose  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  his  army  was  intense, 
many  of  the  vessels  on  which  the  troops  were  embarked,  being 
nothing  more  than  huge  top-hampered  river  steamers,  with 
projecting  guards,  that  would  smash  up  like  card-board,  if  fairly 
struck  by  a  sea. 

"At  dark,  all  hands  were  startled  by  the  report  of  a  heavy 
gun,  and  on  reaching  the  hurricane  deck  we  saw  a  large  brig 
drifting  rapidly  on  to  the  bar.  As  it  grew  darker,  and  her 
outline  became  less  defined,  the  excitement  became  intense. 
It  was  evident  to  all,  she  was  in  a  most  critical  position,  and 
every  moment  might  be  her  last.  Slowly  the  black  hull 
rose  and  fell,  each  time  gliding  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  vor- 
tex of  white  broakers,  which,  once  amongst,  nothing  we  might 
attempt,  could  save  her.  Suddenly  a  fringe  of  musketry  fire 
surrounded  her  bulwarks,  blue-lights  were  burnt  in  her  tops, 
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and  imagination  brought  us  through  the  howling  blasts,  the 
despairing  shrieks  of  the  terrified  soldiers  crowding  her  decks. 
Volley  after  volley  succeeded  each  other  in  rapid  succession, 
and  yet  apparently  we  could  not  help  her  ;  none  dared  face 
the  tempest,  and,  perhaps,  share  her  doom.  General  Burnside 
boarded  every  steam-tug  in  the  harbor ;  offered  any  reward, 
and  also  to  go  himself,  but  all  held  back.  Were  three 
hundred  fellow-men  to  be  launched  into  eternity,  their 
death-cries  in  our  ears,  and  yet  no  effort  made  to  save  them  ? 
Hurrah  !  one  brave  seaman  volunteered  to  take  his  little 
steamer  out.  General  Burnside  jumped  on  board  of  her,  but 
at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  friends,  he  delegated  the  honor 
of  his  position  to  a  member  of  his  staff. 

"We  anchored  north  of  the  Inlet,  in  company  with  three 
barks,  three  ships,  a  brig,  and  a  dozen  or  more  schooners. 
Here  we  lay,  pitching  and  rolling,  until  Wednesday  morning, 
when  the  wind  died  out,  leaving  a  heavy  ground-swell." 

The  ships  that  entered  the  Inlet  could  not  be  taken  over 
what  is  called  "The  Bulkhead"  during  the  storm,  and  being 
only  partially  protected  from  its  fury,  were  more  or  less  dam- 
aged by  collision  and  by  being  grounded. 

The  20th  and  21st  were  comparatively  calm,  but  on  the 
22d  the  storm  re-commenced  with  increased  fury.  The  fear- 
ful perils  and  terrible  sufferings  from  it,  can  be  properly  de- 
picted by  those  only,  who  saw  and  felt  its  unrelenting  fury. 
We  therefore  transcribe  such  a  description  of  the  storm  of 
the  23d  : 

"Twelve  o'clock,  and  no  sign  of  the  gale  abating.  As  far  as 
the  eye  can  discern  through  the  drifting  mist,  the  bay  is  one 
broad  sheet  of  white  foam,  resembling  a  plain  of  newly-fallen 
snow.  Dark  clouds  sweep  down  the  north,  and,  with  their 
murky  edges,  seem  almost  to  touch  the  vessels'  masts  as  they 
go  careening  by,  casting  their  gloomy  shadows  over  the  fleet, 
which  sways  and  staggers  under  the  mighty  storm.     A  single 
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person  here  and  there  appears  on  some  vessel's  deck,  holding 
on  by  the  rail  or  rigging,  and  a  few  scattering  groups  are  seen 
pacing  the  beach,  as  if  in  search  of  shelter  from  the  fury  of 
the  blast.  The  tents  of  the  24th  Massachusetts,  which  were 
yesterday  pitched  upon  the  beach,  have  all  been  swept  away, 
and  the  poor  soldiers  must  have  spent  a  fearful  night,  exposed 
to  the  pel  tings  of  the  pitiless  storm  ;  and  yet  there  is  a  worse 
night  before  them  !  Beyond,  where  their  straggling  forms 
are  seen  strolling  on  the  beach,  the  billows  of  old  Ocean 
break  along  the  shore,  tossing  the  spray  from  their  snowy 
crests  high  into  the  air.  It  is  a  spectacle  truly  grand.  Camps 
Wool  and  Winfield,  as  well  as  the  Ehode  Island  Battery, 
whose  unsheltered  horses  and  men  were  only  yesterday  put 
down  on  the  beach,  suffered  fearfully. 

"General  Burnside,  who  thus  far  has  maintained  his  accus- 
tomed cheerfulness  and  resolution  under  all  this  load  of  re- 
sponsibility, watches  the  careering  storm  from  the  deck  of  the 
Admiral,  and  seems  weighed  down  with  these  accumulating 
misfortunes.  His  whole  concern  is  for  the  army.  Occasion- 
ally he  is  heard  to  exclaim  in  suppressed  tones,  'This  is  terri- 
ble.' 'When  will  the  storm  abate  ?'  'The  poor  men,  what 
will  they  do  ?'  No  one  will  wonder  that  such  a  man  is  be- 
loved by  his  men.  But  he  is  not  the  Almighty,  to  say  to  the 
winds,  'Be  still/  Nor  a  Moses,  with  power  to  smite  the  rock, 
and  bid  the  waters  gush  forth  to  supply  their  wants.  They 
must  wait  on  Providence,  whose  ways  are  past  finding  out, 
and  who  'doeth  all  things  well.'  The  General  says  he  rests  in 
the  assurance  that  some  wise  purpose  will  be  accomplished  by 
these  strange  adversities.  We  are,  he  says,  as  so  many  grains 
of  sand  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty.  The  condition  of 
Napoleon  before  Moscow,  or  the  old  Massachusetts  Governor 
at  the  siege  of  Louisborough,  seem  only  fitting  parallels  to 
his  situation.  Yet  he  seems  as  strong-hearted  as  on  the  day 
on  which  he  set  sail  from  Annapolis.     With  such  a  leader,  let 
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no  one  despair  of  the  result.     The  heavens  are  only  overcast 
—  the  sun  has  gone  out. 

"Friday,  January  24th — Noon. — We  have  experienced  a 
terrible  night.  The  storm  has  made  hoarse  music  among  the 
iron  cordage  of  the  Admiral,  which  has  continued  to  thump 
in  her  sandy  bed  until  it  seemed  impossible  for  her  to  survive 
the  gale.  Yet  she  seems  as  staunch  and  tight  now  as  ever. 
The  storm  is  broken.  It  wound  up  in  a  grand  chorus  of 
thunder,  last  night,  and  rain  that  in  its  grandeur  resembled 
Byron's  storm  among  the  Alps."  i 

The  furious  wind  and  the  cold  blinding  rain,  continued 
through  the  23d,  24th,  and  25th,  when  there  was  a  change, 
the  wind  abated,  and  the  storm  ceased,  after  having  continued, 
with  slight  intermission,  for  thirteen  days  ! 

If  the  extreme  anxieties  and  perils  of  the  storm  were  over, 
the  troublesome  swash — "the  bulkhead"  was  not  yet  passed, 
the  ships  were  not  yet  in  the  Sound.  Imposition  and  frauds 
had  been  practiced  in  the  sale  of  the  ships,  and  many  were 
found  of  deeper  draft,  than  had  been  stated  on  the  affidavits 
of  their  venders,  and  much  trouble  was  therefore  experienced 
in  getting  them  into  the  Sound.  The  long  continued  storm 
had  made  an  unusually  high  tide,  and  thus  facilitated  and 
rendered  practicable,  what,  otherwise  might  not  have  been 
possible.  The  work,  however,  was  sufficiently  advanced  on 
the  26th,  to  justify  the  attempted  execution  of  the  object  of 
the  expedition  —  the  capture  of  Roanoke  Island. 

All  the  advantages  which  the  Government  hoped  to  derive 
from  a  prompt  movement  and  a  surprise,  were  of  course  lost 
by  the  long  detention  at  the  Inlet  ;  and  the  enemy  had  fully 
anticipated  our  advance,  and  had  had  ample  time  to  prepare 
to  meet  it. 

It  was  not  until  the  5th  of  February,  that  the  fleet  was 
ready  to  weigh  anchor  and  sail  for  Roanoke  Island.  Here 
they  expected  to  meet  with  strong,  resistance,  in  which  they 
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were  disappointed.  They  found  strong  and  numerous  defen- 
sive works,  but  brave  and  persistent  defenders  of  those  works 
were  not  to  be  found. 

There  were  on  the  west  side  of  the  Island,  next  to  the 
Croatan  Sound,  and  up  which  the  fleet  ascended,  four  forts, 
one  on  the  east  side  of  the  Island,  and  one  near  its  centre.  The 
latter  was  designed  to  protect  the  advance  to  the  rebel  camp, 
and  where  the  principal  contest  ensued.  Each  fort  had  a 
casemate,  and  a  furnace  for  heating  shot. 

All  the  forts  mounted  forty-two  guns,  and  were  defended 
by  several  thousand  infantry, — the  precise  number  has  not 
been  ascertained  ;  in  addition  to  which  there  was  a  co-opera- 
ting rebel  fleet  of  seven  steamers,  carrying  sixteen  guns. 

On  February  6th,  the  fleet  arrived,  and  made  satisfactory 
reconnoissances,  and  on  the  7th,  signals  were  made  to  "sail  in." 
and  the  fleet  advanced  toward  Fort  Barton,  a  work  mounting 
nine  guns.  At  11:45  a.  m.,  the  bombardment  of  this  fort 
was  begun,  and  continued  with  energy  during  the  day.  The 
enemy's  barracks  in  the  rear  of  this  work  were  all  burned  with 
our  shells,  and  the  work  itself  so  badly  damaged,  that  it  replied 
feebly  and  unfrequently. 

While  this  bombardment  was  going  on,  General  Burnside, 
aided  by  Generals  Foster,  Keno  and  Parke,  division  command- 
ers, was  completing  his  arrangements  for  landing  the  troops. 
Lieutenant  Andrews,  of  the  9th  New  York,  but  acting  as 
Gen.  Burnside's  aid,  was  sent  with  a  boat  to  sound  out  a 
place  to  land.  He  took  ten  men  from  the  5th  Rhode  Island, 
who  volunteered  for  the  service,  and  pulling  toward  an  open- 
ing on  the  shore  of  Roanoke  Island,  sounded  out  a  good  chan- 
nel for  the  purpose.  Just  as  the  boat  reached  the  shore,  a 
squad  of  armed  men  sprang  out  of  the  tall  grass  which  lined  the 
bank,  and  leveling  their  pieces,  fired.  One  of  the  balls  struck 
Charles  Visl,  of  Providence,  Company  E,  in  the  chin,  and 
lodged  in  the  angle  of  his  jaw.     One  shot  passed  through 
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another  soldier's  hat,  and  a  third  split  the  blade  of  an  oar. 
One  shot  only  was  returned  from  the  boat,  and  they  pulled 
quickly  out  of  range  of  the  enemy's  rifles.  On  reaching  the 
Spaulding,  the  wounded  man  had  the  ball  extracted. 

The  51st  regiment  of  New  York,  Col.  Ferrero,  was  already 
on  board  of  the  Cadet,  stern-wheel  steamer,  in  charge  of  Cap- 
tain Chambers,  and  by  4  o'clock  was  impatiently  waiting 
orders  from  Gen.  Foster  to  be  permitted  to  land.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts 21st,  23d,  25th,  and  the  other  regiments  constitu- 
ting Gen.  Reno's  Brigade,  were  also  placed  in  launches,  and 
on  board  of  the  Pilot  Boy  and  Phoenix,  which,  with  a  long 
string  of  boats  in  tow,  proceeded  carefully  toward  the  shore. 
A  large  rebel  force  now  made  their  appearance,  to  contest  the 
landing.  At  this  juncture,  the  United  States  gun-boat  Dela- 
ware ran  down  to  the  place,  and  threw  a  shower  of  shrapnel 
into  the  woods,  which  caused  the  rebels  to  beat  a  sudden 
retreat,  and  the  landing  was  effected.  The  night  proved  to 
be  rainy,  with  a  cold  north-east  wind,  to  which  the  troops 
were  exposed  without  any  protection,  and  they  passed  a  night 
of  extreme  suffering.  t 

At  half-past  7  o'clock  a.  m.,  General  Foster  advanced  along 
the  narrow  road  with  the  23d,  25th,  and  27th  Massachusetts, 
10th  Connecticut,  and  the  5th  Rhode  Island  battalion  of  Gen- 
eral Parke's  brigade.  He  carefully  reconnoitered  the  road  which 
swept  round  from  the  right  of  the  open  field  to  the  left  in  a 
semi-circle.  Gen.  Reno  brought  up  his  brigade,  consisting  of. 
the  21st  Massachusetts,  51st  New  York,  9th  New  Jersey,  and 
51st  Pennsylvania.  The  troops,  in  passing  along  this  road, 
waded,  at  times,  ankle  deep  in  mud  and  water,  and  at  no 
time  were  able  to  see  over  fifty  yards  ahead.  Right  and  left 
of  the  road,  the  woods  were  very  dense,  a  thick  chapperel  ob- 
scuring the  view,  and  the  whole  way  being  a  continuous 
swamp.  A  portion  of  the  troops  went  on  the  double-quick, 
but  the  entire  column  were  so  packed  into  the  narrow  road- 
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way  that  their  progress  was  slow  and  laborious.  Skiimishers 
from  the  15th  Massachusetts  were  deployed  to  observe  the 
first  appearance  of  the  enemy. 

After  progressing  about  two  miles,  they  came  to  a  clearing, 
about  8  o'clock,  and  here  the  rebel  skirmishers  opened  fire  in 
front  from  either  side.  The  leading  regiment,  the  25th  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  soon  so  fiercely  assailed  with  shot  and  shell 
from  a  battery,  as  to  be  compelled  to  fall  back  to  the  cover  of 
the  wood.  This,  with  the  shouts  of  the  rebels  which  followed 
it,  produced  temporary  confusion,  until  the  facts  were  known. 
This  regiment,  however,  bravely  withstood  the  enemy's  fire, 
until  their  ammunition  was  exhausted,  when  they  were  re- 
placed by  the  10th  Connecticut. 

By  this  time,  General  Eeno,  with  his  command,  had  come 
up,  and  deployed  to  the  left  of  the  road  ;  the  21st  Massachu- 
setts, 9th  New  York,  and  51st  New  York,  taking  their  way 
through  a  corner  of  the  woods,  in  an  oblique  direction,  to  the 
battery,  with  the  intention  of  turning  its  right  flank.  They 
here  found  themselves  in  a  deep  morass,  up  to  their  waists  in 
water  and  mud,  and  compelled  to  cut  away  the  tangled  briars 
and  chapperel  with  their  swords. 

The  10th  Connecticut  occupied  the  road  ;  the  23d  and  27th 
Massachusetts  were  skirmishing  on  the  right,  while  the  51st 
Pennsylvania  were  held  in  reserve. 

The  four  or  five  acres  of  clearing,  directly  around,  and  in 
front  of  the  enemy's  position,  only  afforded  room  for  these  reg- 
iments to  manceuver.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  position 
showed  that  the  rebels  had  no  idea  that  any  troops  would  be 
able  to  penetrate  the  cypress  swamp  in  front  of  their  lines. 

Major  Clark,  about  11  o'clock,  brought  up  the  remaining 
sompanies  of  the  21st,  and  formed  them  in  front  of  companies 
G-  and  D,  which  had  sustained  the  fire  for  over  one  hour.  At 
this  point,  three  companies  of  the  51st  New  York  came  up 
behind  the  21st,  and  were  led  by  Lieutenant- Colonel  Potter 
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into  the  woods,  and  formed  on  the  left.  These  were  followed 
immediately  by  the  remainder  of  the  regiment  under  Colonel 
Ferrero.  General  Reno  now  came  up  to  the  front  line  with 
the  greatest  gallantry,  and  asked  if  the  21st  Massachusetts 
would  charge  and  take  the  battery.  Major  Clark  responded, 
"Yes,"  and  the  order  was  given  to  charge.  The  troops  now 
laid  down  on  their  faces,  loaded,  and  prepared  for  the  deadly 
onset.  Anticipating  the  charge,  the  rebels  now  poured  a  gall- 
ing fire  of  musketry  upon  our  exposed  ranks,  and  swept  their 
front  with  repeated  charges  of  grape  and  canister.  This  last 
and  most  terrific  discharge  lasted  five  minutes,  and  swept  like 
a  whirlwind  over  our  prostrate  ranks,  cutting  off  limbs  of  trees, 
overhead,  and  whizzing  in  most  unpleasant  proximity  to  the 
person  of  one  of  the  reporters,  who  was  striving  to  get  a  view  of 
the  field  through  the  dense  intervening  forest.  During  all  this 
time,  General  Reno  stood  erect  upon  a  bog  of  grass,  coolly  sur- 
veying the  effects  of  the  leaden  tempest  as  it  swept  by  him. 
Colonel  Charles  L.  Russell,  of  the  10th  Connecticut,  who 
had  paused  a  moment  to  rest,  here  received  a  ball,  which  struck 
his  sword  belt,  killing  him  instantly.  It  made  no  wound  on 
his  person.  Lieutenant  Josh.  Goodwin,  Jr.,  of  the  23d  Mass- 
achusetts, was  shot  in  the  breast,  and  fell  cheering  on  his  com- 
mand. 

The  instant  the  rebels'  fire  slackened,  our  troops  sprang  for- 
ward with  a  bound,  Major  Clark  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mag- 
gi,  leading  the  21st  Massachusetts,  and  Colonel  Ferrero  the 
51st  New  York.  They  charged  around  the  right  of  the  bat- 
tery, and  at  the  same  instant,  the  left  wing  of  the  9th  New 
York,  which  had  been  skirmishing  to  the  right,  charged  up  the 
road  in  face  of  the  works.  The  panic-stricken  rebels,  seeing 
themselves  out-flanked,  turned  and  fled  in  the  greatest  confu- 
sion, as  the  Union  troops  poured  into  their  battery.  The  Zou- 
aves went  over  the  parapets  and  through  the  embrasures,  while 
the  21st  Massachusetts,  and  the  51st  New  York  came  m  at 
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their  right.  The  American  color  of  the  51st  New  York  was 
planted  on  the  works,  along  with  the  colors  of  the  21st  Massa- 
chusetts, and  then  such  shouts  as  rent  the  air,  sent  up  by  the 
combined  Union  forces,  never  awakened  such  echoes  before  in 
the  lonely  forests  of  Roanoke.     The  day  was  ours. 

Generals  Foster  and  Parke  took  a  survey  of  the  rebel  tro- 
phies, and  while  the  troops  were  enjoying  their  triumph,  and 
persons  were  gathering  up  relics  from  the  field,  Gen.  Reno 
formed  the  troops  of  his  brigade  into  line,  and  immediately 
started  on  the  track  of  the  retreating  rebels.  They  had  taken 
the  main  road  toward  the  north  end  of  the  island,  and  all  along 
their  way  were  scattered  equipments  of  every  kind,  arms, 
bowie-knives,  blankets,  provisions,  and  every  article  that  could 
in  any  way  impede  their  march.  They  had  also  carried  along 
with  them  some  of  their  wounded  officers,  as  stretchers  stained 
with  blood  were  met  with,  from  time  to  time,  which  had  evi- 
dently contained  the  wounded.  The  21st  Massachusetts  push- 
ed on  in  advance,  and  as  they  came  out  upon  the  beach  on 
Roanoke  Sound,  opposite  Nag's  Head,  the  rebels  were  seen  re- 
treating across  in  small  boats.  One  small  boat-load,  with  a 
sail-boat,  had  started  with  some  thirty  persons,  among  them 
Captain  Smith  and  0.  Jennings  Wise,  son  of  Ex-Governor 
Henry  A.  Wise,  the  latter  wounded  mortally.  General  Reno 
ordered  five  companies  of  the  21st  Massachusetts  to  scour  the 
beach,  which  they  did,  right  and  left.  The  boats  were  hailed, 
and  ordered  to  return.  On  being  threatened  with  a  volley  if 
they  did  not  do  so,  they  pulled  back  to  the  shore,  and  surren- 
dered to  Major  Clark.  Other  retreating  boats  were  fired  upon, 
which  refused  to  return.  A  contraband  gave  information  that 
several  rebels  were  concealed  in  a  house  near  by,  who  were 
found  and  captured. 

The  surrender  of  the  camp  was  immediately  followed  by 
that  of  the  forts.  The  Union  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  in 
this  important  victory,  was  greater  than  that  of  the  rebels,  as 
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the  latter  were  protected  by  their  fortifications.  We  lost  fifty 
killed,  «nnd  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  wounded  ;  rebel  loss, 
thirty  killed  and  fifty  wounded,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  prisoners.  We  captured  six  forts,  forty-two 
heavy  guns,  three  thousand  stand  of  small  arms,  and  a  large 
supply  of  general  military  stores,  besides  the  entire  rebel  fleet 
in  these  waters,  comprising  seven  steamers,  carrying  sixteen 
guns. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  Commodore  Rowan,  under  orders  from 
Goldsborough,  started  for  Pasquotank  river,  where  the  rebel 
steamers  had  taken  refuge,  and  on  Monday  morning  came  up 
with  them  lying  just  inside  of  Cobb's  Point,  on  which  a  strong 
battery  had  been  placed,  in  command  of  General  Henningsen. 
The  steamers  were  drawn  up  across  the  river  in  line  of  battle. 
Commander  Rowan,  with  his  thirteen  steamers,  run  past  the 
battery  under  a  heavy  fire,  and  with  his  flag-ship  —  the  Com- 
modore Perry  —  run  down  Lynch's  vessel  —  the  Sea  Bird — 
sinking  him  instantly.  Only  one  or  two  guns  were  fired. 
Meantime,  Lieutenant  Macdairmaid,  in  his  vessel  —  the  Ceres 
—  made  for  another  of  the  rebels  —  the  Ellen  —  keeping  his 
sharp-shooters  in  line  on  deck  to  drive  the  cannoniers  from 
their  guns.  He  boarded  this  steamer  over  the  bows,  chased 
the  rebels  overboard  with  hand-spikes,  or  knocked  th,em  down 
with  the  butt-end  of  their  carbines,  and  took  charge  of  the 
vessel.  The  Fanny  was  run  ashore  and  burned,  and  one  of 
the  others  retreated  into  the  canal,  where  she  would  be  de- 
stroyed. The  people  now  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  part  of  it 
was  destroyed.  Only  two  or  three  on  our  side  were  killed,  and 
a  few  wounded. 

Although  Port  Royal  was  captured  on  the  7th  of  Nov.,  1861, 
the  expedition  which  it  was  intended  to  fit  out  from  that  point, 
for  further  operation  upon  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia and  Florida,  was  not  ready  to  move  until  the  27th  day  of 
February  following.  .  It  consisted  of  twenty  war  vessels,  and 
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seven  transports.  The  naval  force  was  under  the  command  of 
Com.  Dupont,  and  the  land  force  under  Gen.  Wright.  The 
first  point  of  destination  was  Fernandina,  Florida,  the  first  sea- 
port of  much  consequence,  south  of  Savannah.  It  is  near  the 
mouth  of  St.  Mary's  Eiver,  on  Amelia  Island.  The  approach- 
es to  the  town  were  defended  by  Fort  Clinch,  a  national  fort, 
not  completed  when  the  rebels  seized  it  in  the  spring  of  1861. 
It  is  a  heavy  bastioned  work  of  brick.  The  rebels  had 
strengthened  it,  and  had  mounted  in  it,  as  was  believed,  some 
forty  or  fifty  guns  ;  one  was  a  one  hundred  and  twenty  pound- 
er rifled  gun.  Yet  our  fleet  unexpectedly  found  not  only  the 
fort  deserted,  but  other  batteries,  erected  for  the  protection  of 
the  place,  were  also  abandoned.  No  opposition  was  made  to 
the  occupation  of  the  place,  from  which  all  but  about  sixty  of 
the  citizens  had  fled  ;  those  who  remained,  welcoming  gladly 
the  brave  defenders  of  the  old  flag.  Why  the  strong  fortifica- 
tions which  had  been  erected  here,  should  have  been  so  sum- 
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inarily  abandoned,  can  only  be  accounted  for,  on  the  presump- 
tion that  the  terrible  destruction  which  the  fleet  had  inflicted  at 
Port  Royal,  created  such  a  dread  that  the  rebels  did  not  care 
to  have  it  repeated  here. 

Piloted  by  a  negro,  who  was  familiar  with  the  tortuous  wind- 
ings of  the  river  St.  Marys,  the  gun-boat  Ottawa  successfully 
moved  through  its  difficult  windings.  The  village  of  St.  Marys, 
Georgia,  was  occupied  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  March, 
and  after  passing,  without  opposition,  some  thirty  miles  above 
the  town  of  St.  Mary's,  the  Ottawa  returned  to  Fernandina 
on  the  7th.  While  returning,  she  ran  aground,  when,  from 
the  adjacent  woods,  rebel  riflemen  fired  upon  her,  by  which 
four  of  the  men  were  wounded,  but  none  dangerously. 

Measures  were  now  concerted  to  move  upon  Jacksonville, 
the  chief  town  of  East  Florida.  The  gun-boat  Ottawa,  and 
the  Pembina  and  Seneca,  crossed  the  bar  on  the  10th  of 
March.  Here,  as  at  Fernandina,  no  opposition  was  made,  and 
the  city  was  surrendered  on  our  approach.  Loyal  sentiments 
were  very  freely  avowed  by  the  people,  and  a  meeting  was 
held,  at  which  pointed  resolutions  were  passed,  looking  to  the 
re-organization  of  a  loyal  State  Government.  General  T.  W. 
Sherman  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  the  purpose  of  the 
Government  in  occupying  the  town,  to  be  only  to  reclaim  the 
State  from  the  grasp  of  the  insurgents,  and  to  restore  it  to 
loyal  obedience.  But,  the  risks  which  attended  the  profession 
of  loyal  sentiments  were  clearly  shown  in  the  case  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Jacksonville.  Soon  after  Gen.  Hunter,  who  succeeded 
Gen.  Sherman,  assumed  command  of  the  Department,  the 
Federal  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  the  secessionists  again  re- 
turned and  occupied  the  city.  Those  who  had  professed  loy- 
alty were  unrelentingly  persecuted,  imprisoned,  their  property 
confiscated,  and  many  murdered.  Many  fled  with  the  Union 
forces,  justly  anticipating  the  cruelties  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  exposed. 
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The  town  of  Brunswick,  Georgia,  having  one  of  the  finest 
harbors  on  the  coast,  was  also  occupied  without  opposition,  on 
the  13th  of  March,  and  although  extensive  and  formidable 
works  had  been  erected,  to  guard  the  approaches  to  it,  they 
were  all  abandoned,  and  the  town  passively  surrendered. 

San  Augustine,  Florida,  was  also  surrendered  without  oppo- 
sition, on  the  11th  of  March.  This  is  an  old  Spanish  town, 
containing  about  two  thousand  inhabitants.  It  has  a  very  sa- 
lubrious climate,  and  has  been  a  place  of  great  resort  for 
northern  health  seekers.  Fort  Macon  commands  its  harbor, 
an  old  and  substantial  fort.  Most  of  the  armament  had  been 
removed,  by  the  rebels,  before  it  was  surrendered. 

Musquito  Inlet,  fifty-one  miles  south  of  San  Augustine,  was 
believed  to  be  an  avenue  through  which  the  rebels  introduced 
arms,  and  carried  on  a  general  contraband  trade.  The  Pen- 
guin and  the  Henry  Andrew,  were  dispatched,  soon  after  the 
occupation  of  San  Augustine,  to  reconnoitre  this  Inlet.  On 
returning  from  a  boat  expedition,  Lieut.  Commanding  Budd, 
and  acting  master  Mather,  with  five  men,  landed  at  some  ap- 
parently abandoned  earth-works.  From  those,  and  the  ad- 
joining forest,  an  unexpected  fire  was  opened  upon  them,  kil- 
ling the  two  officers  named,  and  three  of  the  men ;  the  two 
others  were  wounded  and  made  prisoners.  The  rebels  aban- 
doned the  works  on  the  appearance  of  Federal  re-enforcements. 
On  March  25th,  the  rebel  works,  on  Skidaway  Island,  in  Wil- 
mington river,  were  destroyed,  and  all  that  was  combustible 
burned. 

Thus,  in  about  two  weeks,  and  without  loss  of  life,  this  ex- 
pedition had  taken  possession  of  Fernandina,  St.  Mary's,  Bruns- 
wick, Jacksonville,  and  San  Augustine. 

Preparations  for  an  expedition  against  the  city  of  Newbern, 
North  Carolina,  began,  very  soon  after  the  capture  of  Roan- 
oke Island.  Those  preparations  were  completed,  and  the  ex- 
pedition sailed  on  the  12th  of  March. 
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Newbern  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  the  former  capital  of  the  State. 
It  contains  a  population  of  about  six  thousand,  is  a  healthy 
and  pleasant  city,  and  the  second  in  the  State,  in  size  and 
commercial  importance.  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Trent  and  Neuse  rivers  ;  the  former  is  three-fourths'  of  a  mile, 
and  the  latter  one  and  one  half  mile  in  breadth,  and  naviga- 
ble for  large  vessels.  It  is  forty-seven  miles  from  Pamlico 
Sound,  and  has  a  railroad  communication  with  the  Atlantic. 

The  expedition  comprised  a  naval  force  under  Com.  Rowan, 
and  a  land  force  of  8,000  men,  under  Gen.  Burnside.  The 
point  selected  for  the  landing  of  the  troops  was  the  mouth  of 
Slocum  Creek,  twelve  miles  by  water  and  seventeen  by  land, 
below  Newbern.  The  landing  was  effected  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th  of  March,  with  the  utmost  spirit  and  enthusiasm  ; 
and  the  line  of  march  taken  up  for  the  point  of  attack.  The 
road  was  a  difficult  one,  and,  for  the  heavily-laden  troops,  the 
march  was  severe  ;  yet  never  were  toils  and  difficulties 
met  and  overcome  with  more  energy  and  alacrity.  The  day 
proved  to  be  rainy,  yet  the  long  and  comfortless  march  was 
cheerfully  performed. 

The  road  ran  within  shelling  distance  from  the  river.  As  the 
army  advanced  along  the  road,  the  flotilla  ascended  the  river. 
Both  were  obstructed  by  heavy  batteries  ;  and  besides  the 
strong  forts  and  shore  batteries  commanding  the  river,  it  had 
been  obstructed  about  six  miles  below  the  city,  by  sinking  in 
the  channel  over  twenty  schooners.  The  fleet,  as  it  proceeded, 
silenced  the  several  batteries,  and  passed,  without  material  in- 
jury, through  the  channel  obstructions. 

The  land  force  continued  its  march  during  the  day,  with 
no  incidents  worthy  of  special  mention,  except  the  discovery 
of  a  hastily  abandoned  camp,  and  a  partially  finished  and  de- 
serted breast-work  of  the  enemy,  of  a  half  a  mile  in  extent. 
At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  enemy's  pickets  were 
discovered,  and  it  was  decided  to  bivouac  for  the  night. 
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At  seven  and  a  half  o'clock  on  the  following  morning, 
sharp  filing  in  front,  indicated  that  our  skirmishers  had  en- 
countered the  enemy.  The  several  divisions  were  rapidly 
formed,  and  marched  to  the  attack.  Gen.  Burnside  rode 
forward,  when  a  shell  from  the  enemy's  breast-work,  struck 
within  ten  feet  of  him,  but  did  not  explode ;  yet  the  party 
were  covered  with  mud. 

"The  engagement  regularly  opened  about  eight  o'clock, 
when  the  1st  brigade  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  Gen- 
eral Foster  rode  fearlessly  along,  giving  his  orders,  and  was  sev- 
eral times  exposed  to  the  hottest  of  the  fire.  His  aids  too, 
shared  the  danger,  and  one  of  them,  Lieutenant  Pendleton, 
narrowly  escaped  injury,  if  not  death,  from  a  bullet  which 
passed  through  his  coat  sleeves,  just  grazing  the  arm.  The 
Massachusetts  24th,  on  the  right,  had  soon  to  regret  the 
wounding  of  two  of  their  officers,  Major  Stevenson  and 
Adjutant  Horton,  the  former  by  a  ball  in  the  leg,  the  latter 
by  a  ball  in  the  shoulder.  Early  in  the  engagement,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts 23d  lost  Lieutenant  Colonel  Murritt,  who  was 
struck  by  a  cannon  ball,  which  carried  away  one  side  of  his  body 
and  lacerated  his  form  in  a  horrible  manner.  The  proportion 
of  officers  killed  and  wounded,  during  the  entire  fight,  was  quite 
large.  The  27th  Massachusetts  seemed,  for  some  reason, 
to  be  more  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  with  ammu- 
nition expended,  and  a  large  loss,  were  withdrawn.  The  10th 
Connecticut,  until  now  in  reserve,  was  ordered  to  their  support, 
and  as  they  fell  back,  took  their  place  ;  moving  to  the  front 
with  great  alacrity,  and  opening  fire  with  vigor.  The  10th 
was  finally  compelled  to  retire,  through  want  of  ammunition, 
and  the  11th  Connecticut  took  their  place.  To  the  1st 
brigade  belongs  the  credit  of  having  so  gallantly  and  atten- 
tively engaged  the  battery,  while  the  2d  and  3d,  executed 
the  brilliant  manceuver  of  flanking  the  enemy's  right. 

"When  it  became  evident  that  the  1st  brigade  was  capable 
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of  carrying  on  the  fight  in  front,  the  3d,  which  had  been  sup- 
porting it,  was  ordered,  with  the  exception  of  the  11th  Con- 
necticut, to  support  the  2d,  in  the  flank  movement.  Accord- 
ingly, the  8th  Connecticut,  4th  Rhode  Island,  and  5th  Rhode 
Island  regiments,  withdrew  a  short  distance  into  the  woods, 
and,  defiling  to  the  left,  came  out  upon  the  rail  road,  and 
going  forward,  came  in  the  rear  of  the  3d  brigade. 

"This  portion  of  the  field  of  operations  was  immediately 
under  the  command  of  General  Reno,  and  to  him  was  allot- 
ted the  task  of  the  flank  movement,  already  referred  to,  and 
which  he  so  brilliantly  and  successfully  accomplished. 

"It  may  be  well  here  to  state,  that  when  the  idea  of  flank- 
ing was  entertained,  it  was  not  known  that  the  line  of  m- 
trenchment  extended  beyond,  or  if  it  did,  much  beyond  the 
rail  road.  When  the  troops  attempted  the  movement,  conse- 
quently, of  getting  in  the  rear,  they  discovered  not  the  mere 
obstacle  of  swamp  or  marsh,  but  also  of  a  series  of  redoubts 
and  rifle  pits,  which  defended  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
track.  Our  attack  in  front  had  so  far  been  confined  to  the 
right,  near  the  river,  where  one  of  the  water  batteries  had 
reversed  its  guns,  and  was  assisting  in  the  defence  of  the 
breast-work  by  an  enfilading,  or,  more  properly,  diagonal  fire 
upon  our  troops.  The  great  body  of  the  enemy  was  conse- 
quently here  posted,  and  the  flank  movement  came  near  re- 
sulting in  a  perfect  surprise,  though  they  rapidly  re-enforced 
the  redoubts,  as  soon  as  they  discovered  the  approach  on  that 
side. 

"Having  drawn  out  in  line  of  battle,  the  2d  brigade  returned 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  vigorously,  who,  from  the  rifle  pits,  and  be- 
hind the  screening  edges  of  the  redoubts,  were  picking  off  our 
men  with  deadly  certainty  at  every  shot.  But  we  have  to  boast 
of  our  sharp-shooters  also,  as  many  a  rebel  in  the  same  rifle 
pits  and  behind  the  intrenchments,  whose  death-wound   was 

in  the  head,  amply  testified. 

30 
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"At  last,  the  word  was  given  to  charge,  and  the  Massachu- 
setts 21st,  which  was  on  the  left,  succeeded  in  getting  four 
companies  within  the  enemy's  position.  The  New  York  51st, 
which  was  on  the  right  of  the  Massachusetts  21st,  supported 
the  movement,  while  the  9th  New  Jersey,  51st  Pennsylvania, 
8th  Connecticut,  and  4th  and  5th  Rhode  Island,  assailed  the 
work  at  various  points.  The  four  companies  of  the  Massachu- 
setts 21st,  were  far  in  advance  of  the  others  in  the  intrench 
ment,  and,  driving  the  rebels  before  them,  had  attempted  to 
reverse  the  guns,  when  they  were  repulsed  by  a  strong  re-enforce- 
ment of  the  enemy,  who  suddenly  charged  from  a  little  ravine 
or  hollow  just  in  the  rear,  and  with  their  overwhelming  numbers 
drove  them  out,  making  a  few  prisoners.  Our  repulse  was  but 
momentary.  Ee-forming,  the  Massachusetts  21st,  New  York 
51st,  4th  Rhode  Island,  and  the  9th  New  Jersey,  with  the  5th 
Rhode  Island  in  reserve,  returned  to  the  assault,  and,  after 
another  gallant  charge,  another  desperate  resistance  of  the  en- 
emy, a  hand  to  hand  contest  over  the  ramparts  of  the  in- 
trenchment,  in  which  our  forces  at  one  time  actually  reversed 
its  purpose,  and  used  it  as  a  breast-work  for  their  own  protec- 
tion, while  they  kept  the  rebels  at  bay  inside,  they  drove  the 
enemy  out,  and,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  chased  them  back 
out  of  sight.  The  victory  was  won,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  sev- 
enty killed,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  wounded — a  heavy  one, 
when  it  is  taken  into  consideration,  that  of  the  two  brigades, 
only  six  regiments  and  one  battalion  were  engaged.  The  fire 
of  the  enemy  was  terrific,  and  embraced  all  the  varieties  of 
missile.  Gen.  Reno  and  Gen.  Parke,  admirably  conducted 
the  whole  manoeuvring,  and  with  their  aids  and  staff  were  ex- 
posed to  no  inconsiderable  danger. 

"When  the  word  to  charge  was  given  on  the  left  the  cheers 
with  which  it  was  received,  were  heard  over  on  the  right,  and 
instantly  the  1st  brigade  emerged  from  its  position  along  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  and  dashing  across  the  fields,  assailed  the 
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enemy  at  ihe  very  muzzles  of  their  guns.  But  the  retreat 
of  the  forces  on  their  flank,  had  inspired  all  with  a  panic,  and 
they  most  ingloriously  fled,  leaving  their  cannon  unspiked,  a 
number  of  horses,  the  caissons,  and  the  unexpended  ammuni- 
tion. They  contrived,  however,  to  bear  off  the  greater  por- 
tion of  their  killed  and  wounded,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
form  an  approximate  estimate  of  their  loss,  though  it  cannot 
fall  far  short  of  our  own." 

Gen.  Burnside,  in  his  official  report,  thus  speaks  of  the 
battle  and  the  victory  : 

"After  an  engagement  of  four  hours,  we  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing a  continuous  line  of  field  works,  of  over  a  mile  in  length, 
protected  on  the  river  bank  by  a  battery  of  thirteen  heavy 
guns,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  by  a  line  of  redoubts  of  over 
half  a  mile  in  length,  for  riflemen  and  field  pieces,  in  the 
midst  of  swamps  and  dense  forests,  which  line  of  works  was 
defended  by  eight  regiments  of  infantry,  five  hundred  cavalry, 
and  three  batteries  of  field  artillery  of  six  guns  each.  .The  po- 
sition was  finally  carried  by  a  most  gallant  charge  of  our  men, 
which  enabled  us  to  gain  the  rear  of  all  the  batteries  between 
this  point  and  Newbern,  which  was  done  by  a  rapid  advance 
of  the  entire  force  up  the  main  road  and  the  rail  road,  the 
naval  fleet  meantime  pushing  its  way  up  the  river,  throwing 
their  shots  into  the  forts  and  in  front  of  us. 

"The  enemy,  after  retreating  in  great  confusion,  throwing 
away  blankets,  knapsacks,  arms,  &c,  across  the  rail  road 
bridge  and  country  road,  burned  the  former,  and  destroyed  the 
draw  of  the  latter,  thus  preventing  further  pursuit,  and  caus- 
ing detention  in  occupying  the  town  by  our  military  force  ; 
but  the  naval  force  had  arrived  at  the  wharves,  and  com- 
manded it  by  their  guns.  I  at  once  advanced  Gen.  Foster's 
brigade  to  take  possession  of  the  town  by  means  of  the  naval 
vessels  which  Com.  Kowan  had  kindly  volunteered  for  the  pur- 
pose.    The  city  was  set  on  fire  by  the  retreating  rebels  in 
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many  places  ;  but,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  naval  officers, 
the  remaining  citizens  were  induced  to  aid  in  extinguishing 
the  flames,  so  that  but  little  harm  has  been  done.  Many  of 
the  citizens  are  now  returning,  and  we  are  now  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  city.  We  have  captured  the  printing  press, 
and  shall  at  once  issue  a  daily  sheet.  By  this  victory,  our 
combined  forces  have  captured  eight  batteries,  containing 
forty-six  heavy  guns  and  three  batteries  of  light  artillery  of 
six  guns  each,  making  in  all  sixty-four  guns  ;  two  steamboats, 
a  number  of  sailing  vessels,  wagons,  horses,  a  large  quantity 
of  ammunition,  commissary  and  quarter-master's  stores,  forage  _ 
the  entire  camp  equipage  of  the  rebel  troops,  a  large  quantity 
of  rosin,  turpentine,  cotton,  &c,  and  over  two  hundred  pris- 
oners. 

"Our  loss,  thus  far  ascertained,  will  amount  to  ninety-one 
killed  and  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  wounded,  many  of  them 
mortally.  Among  these,  are  some  of  our  most  gallant  officers 
and  men.  The  rebel  loss  is  severe,  but  not  so  great  as  our 
own,  they  being  effectually  covered  by  their  works." 

The  defeat  at  Newbern  added  another  and  an  important 
link  to  the  long  chain  of  rebel  reverses,  commencing  with  the 
battle  of  Mill  Spring.  Our  unbroken  successes  in  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  and  all  along  the  sea  bor- 
der to  Florida,  were  peculiarly  cheering  to  the  friends  of  the 
Union,  and  disheartening  to  the  insurgents. 

The  possession  of  Newbern  placed  our  forces  in  the  rear  of 
Beaufort,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  possession  of  that  city, 
and  of  the  important  fortress  of  Fort  Macon,  which  guards 
its  water  approaches. 

An  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Com.  Eowan,  pro- 
ceeded, on  the  20th  of  March,  to  Washington,  a  fine  village  on 
the  Tar  River,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Pamlico.  The  river 
had  been  obstructed  by  spiles,  but  the  fleet  forced  its  way 
through  them  ;  and  the  batteries  which  had  been  erected  to 
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defend  the  river,  were  found  deserted.  No  opposition  wa? 
made  to  the  Union  force.  Much  abandoned  rebel  property 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  a  decided  Unior 
feeling  was  manifested. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  an  expedition  designed  for  the  cap- 
ture of  Beaufort,  consisting  of  the  3d  brigade,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Parker,  left  Newbern  for  that  purpose.  On  the 
23d,  the  army  had  reached  Morehead  City,  without  opposition, 
and  which  they  found  evacuated.  That  place  is  about  equi- 
distant from  Fort  Macon  and  Beaufort,  and  less  than  one  and 
a  half  miles  from  either  point.  A  flag  of  truce  was  sent  ovei 
to  the  fort,  and  its  surrender  demanded,  but  it  was  refused. 
Beaufort  also  was  abandoned  by  the  rebels  ;  so  the  next  im- 
portant work  in  hand,  was  to  proceed  with  the  preparations 
for  the  reduction  of  the  fort. 

Its  position  is  on  a  high  bluff,  and  completely  commands 
the  channel.  Its  armament  consisted  of  eighty-nine  guns, 
and  its  war  garrison  of  three  hundred  men.  It  was  a  new 
and  strong  fort,  only  completed  in  1860. 

A  landing  of  the  force  destined  to  operate  against  the  fort 
was  made  upon  Bouge  Island.  The  peculiar  formation  of  the 
surface  of  this  Island,  was  very  favorable  for  the  protection  of 
the  men  while  engaged  in  the  erection  of  batteries,  being 
composed  of  a  series  of  sand  hills,  up  to  within  about  one  half 
mile  of  the  fort.  The  pickets  of  the  enemy  were  driven  in 
on  the  11th  of  April,  and  positions  selected  for  the  erection 
of  the  batteries,  and  the  work  was  afterwards  steadily  pros- 
ecuted, night  and  day.  The  men  thus  employed  slept  on  the 
sand,  for  no  tents  were  allowed,  as  they  would  indicate  to  the 
enemy  the  true  position  of  the  working  parties.  The  work 
was  carried  on  under  a  nearly  continuous  fire  from  the  enemy, 
the  only  protection  from  which  were  the  sand  hills  and  then 
own  earth-works.  In  the  works  thus  erected,  were  finally 
mounted  four  ten  inch  mortars,  within  fourteen  hundred  yards 
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of  the  fort,  three  long  thirty-two  pound  siege  parrott  guns  at 
thirteen  hundred  yards,  and  four  eight-inch  mortars  at  twelve 
lmi  id  red  yards. 

On  the  24th,  Gen.  Burnside  arrived  from  Newbera.  He 
brought  up  two  barges,  each  armed  with  two  thirty-two  pound 
parrott  guns.  These  were  anchored  three  miles  below  the  fort. 
Everything  was  now  ready,  and  the  surrender  of  the  fort 
was  formally  demanded,  and  refused. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  the  bombardment  began. 
After  a  short  practice,  a  very  accurate  range  was  obtained. 
The  destructive  conical  balls  from  the  parrott  guns  were  very 
accurate  in  their  range,  and  terribly  destructive  in  their 
effects.  They  pierced  the  strong  walls  of  the  fort  in  two 
places,  and  speedily  emptied  the  casemates  of  their  occupants. 
So  severe  was  the  effect,  that  fifteen  of  the  enemy's  guns  were 
soon  dismounted.  The  fire  of  the  fort  gradually  slackened, 
evincing  the  telling  effect  of  our  fire.  Those  in  charge  of  the 
Federal  batteries,  were  engaged  for  the  first  time  in  the  earnest 
duties  of  war,  but  they  equaled  in  efficiency  and  bravery  the 
oldest  veterans.  Special  commendations  were  bestowed  upon 
the  company  of  the  3d  N.  Y.  Artillery  under  command  of 
Capt.  Ammon,  for  their  cool  and  unflinching  bravery  under 
this,  their  first  experience  under  lire. 

At  half-past  four  p.  m.,  a  white  Hag  was  run  up,  negotia- 
tions ensued,  and  the  fort  and  all  its  contents  were  surren- 
dered. The  officers  and  men  were  paroled.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  exclusive  of 
officers.  In  the  fort  were  found  twenty  thousand  pounds  of 
powder,  and  other  munitions  in  proportion,  besides  a  large 
quantity  of  provisions.  The  rebel  loss  was  seven  killed  and 
eighteen  wounded.     Union  loss,  one  killed  and  three  wounded. 
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Description  of  the  Merriraac  —  Appearance  in  Hampton  Roads  —  Attack  upon 
the  Cumberland  and  Congress  —  Description  of  the  Scene  —  The  Excitement 
—  Arrival  of  the  Monito.* — Description  —  Re-appearance  of  the  Merrimac  — 
The  Fight  with  the  Monitor  —  The  Merrimac  Retires  —  Importance  of  the  Con 
test  —  Destruction  of  the  Merrimac. 

The  contest  with  the  rebels  has  developed  the  fact,  that  in 
the  arts  and  implements  of  war,  as  well  as  in  those  of  peace, 
American  enterprise  and  invention  occupy  the  front  rank. 
This  was  conclusively  exhibited  in  the  naval  contest  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  between  the  rebel  iron-plated  steamer  Merrimac 
—  by  them  called  the  Virginia  —  and  the  American  iron-clad 
ship,  the  Monitor. 

This  important  combat  excited  at  the  time  the  most  in- 
tense interest,  and  its  results  are  likely  to  effect  an  important 
revolution  in  naval  warfare. 

The  Merrimac  was  originally  a  first-class  steam  sloop-of- 
war,  of  thirty-two  hundred  tons  measurement,  and  carried 
forty  guns.  When  the  Government  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  early  in  the  rebellion,  this  ship,  with 
others,  was  scuttled  and  sunk.  The  rebels,  however,  raised 
and  placed  her  in  the  dry  dock.  They  proceeded  to  convert 
her  into  an  iron-clad  war  vessel.  They  covered  her  with  an 
inclined  roof  of  rail  road  iron,  and  protected  every  exposed 
part  of  the  ship  in  a  similar  manner,  and  prefixed  to  her  bow 
an  immense  iron  ram.  This  additional  weight  made  them 
much  trouble  in  the  dry  dock  ;  and  the  effort  to  launch  her, 
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was  attended  with  great  difficulty  and  delay.  When  finally 
launched,  a  mis-calculation  was  apparent,  for  the  ship  drew 
four  feet  more  water  than  before,  and  was  again  put  into  the 
dock,  in  which  she  was  so  strained  that  it  was  thought  she 
could  never  be  made  sea-worthy.  She  was,  however,  launched, 
yet  the  rebel  papers  of  Norfolk  and  Richmond  gave  out  that 
ihe  was  a  failure,  and  our  naval  authorities  regarded  her  with 
relative  indifference.  They  had,  however,  hastened  the  con- 
struction of  the  Monitor,  that  she  might  be  ready  to  meet  the 
rebel  monster,  should  she  make  her  appearance  ;  and  at  the 
very  hour  when  the  terrible  scenes  were  enacting  which  we 
are  about  to  describe,  she  was  nearing  the  theatre  of  the  com- 
bat, and  the  little  David  was  soon  to  be  matched  with  the 
giant  Goliah. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  a  little  after  twelve  o'clock,  the  Mer- 
rimac,  in  company  with  the  Yorktown  and  Jamestown,  and 
several  gun-boats,  was  seen  to  leave  Craney  Island,  and  pro- 
ceed towards  Sewell's  Point.  After  some  manceuvers,  she 
made  her  way  toward  the  positions  occupied  by  two  old  sail- 
ing war  vessels,  the  Congress  and  the  Cumberland,  and  as  it 
was  calm,  they  could  not  get  out  of  her  way.  She  passed 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  Congress,  into  which  she 
poured  a  shower  of  shot,  and  made  directly  for  the  Cumber- 
land, into  which  she  first  fired  her  two  bow  guns,  and  then 
plunged  her  ponderous  iron  prow  into  the  sides  of  the  fated 
ship,  firing  her  broadside  meanwhile  at  the  Congress,  and  her 
bow  guns  at  the  Cumberland.  She  drew  back  sufficiently  to 
attain  the  full  momentum  of  her  tremendous  weight,  and 
again  plunged  her  prow  into  the  Cumberland.  The  rebel 
steamers  Yorktown  and  Jamestown,  were  meantime  lending 
their  aid,  and  were  firing  upon  the  Congress.  The  latter  ves- 
sel, in  attempting  to  run  in  shore,  grounded. 

The  Merrimac  having  completed  her  horrid  work  on  the 
Cumberland,  turned  her  attention  to  the  Congress,  taking  her 
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position  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  her  stern,  and 
where  only  two  of  the  guns  of  the  Congress  could  be  brought 
to  bear  on  her,  and  poured  in  broadside  after  broadside  from 
her  ponderous  guns.  The  following  description,  by  one  of  its 
officers,  of  the  scene  on  board  the  Congress,  will  show  the 
terrible  position  in  which  that  ship,  and  its  officers  and  crew, 
were  placed  : 

"The  second  shot  came  into  the  stern  while  Capt.  Mclntire 
and  myself  were  in  the  Captain's  cabin,  firing  from  Sharp's 
rifles  into  the  port-holes  of  the  Merrimac.  The  ball  passed 
between  the  Captain  and  myself,  killing  a  marine  who  was 
also  there,  knocking  the  Captain  down,  and  knocking  me 
against  the  door  of  the  pantry.  The  stove  was  knocked  over, 
and  everything  inside  broken  up.  The  ball  passed  along  the 
spar-deck,  killing  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  acting  Master.  We 
carried  the  marine  below,  and  got  a  pail  of  water  and  put  out 
the  cabin  fire,  and  went  to  work  again,  firing  rifles  out  of  the 
hole  the  ball  made.  After  exhausting  my  supply,  I  went  out- 
side, and  Mr.  Pendergrast  asked  me,  'Where  is  Mr.  Smith  ?' 
I  did  not  know,  and  I  went  to  look  for  him,  the  balls  still 
whistling  around  me  and  mowing  their  way  through  the  ship, 
fore  and  aft.  Mr.  Smith's  cap  was  found  by  Master's  Mate 
Baury,  all  torn  up,  and  his  body  was  found  soon  after.  We 
still  fought  them  as  well  as  we  could  with  the  two  stern 
chasers,  but  finding  that  resistance  was  useless,  we  struck  our 
colors  at  a  quarter  to  four  o'clock.  The  rebel  boat  Beaufort 
came  along  side  of  us,  and  said,  'the  officers  are  prisoners, 
and  send  the  crew  ashore/  and  waited  to  burn  the  ship.  The 
executive  officer  of  the  Congress  demurred  to  the  burning  of 
the  ship  before  the  wounded  and  crew  were  on  shore,  and  said 
he  shoukl'nt  do  it.  The  ship  had  then  been  on  fire  about  an 
hour.  The  Indiana  21st  regiment  were  on  the  sandy  beach 
of  the  shore,  and  sending  rifle  balls  thick  and  fast  on  the 
rebel  boat  ;  some  also  hitting  our  men.     The  rebel  officer  a 
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Midshipman,  ordered  some  of  the  crew  on  board,  and  I  pre- 
sume about  fifty  got  on  her,  but  subsequently  jumped  off  and 
got  on  the  ship  again.  I  then  went  below  to  pack  up  my 
things  —  expecting  to  be  a  prisoner  of  war  —  had  them  brought 
on  deck,  but  the  rebel  was  compelled  to  draw  off,  in  conse- 
quence of  rifle  balls  from  shore. 

"The  Merrimac,  after  the  Beaufort  left  us,  poured  in  an- 
other broadside,  killing  eight  or  ten  men.  I  then  went  below 
to  get  the  company  rolls,  and  had  to  wade  in  blood  and  water 
ankle  deep,  to  get  to  the  room  in  which  those  books  were.  I 
found  it  full  of  smoke,  and  considerably  broken  up,  and  every- 
thing knocked  to  pieces.  I  began  to  feel  along  the  floor  for 
the  roll  books,  when  a  shell  burst  in  the  cock-pit,  the  pieces 
flying  around  like  hail.  The  partition  between  the  rooms,  and 
pieces  of  furniture,  chairs,  bureau,  &c,  broken  up  by  the  force 
of  the  explosion,  completely  covered  me,  but  I  finally  succeeded 
in  getting  out  with  what  I  went  after." 

Lieutenant  Pendergrast  states  : 

"Seeing  that  our  men  were  being  killed,  without  the  pros- 
pect of  any  relief  from  the  Minnesota,  which  vessel  had  run 
ashore  in  attempting  to  get  up  to  us  from  Hampton  Roads, 
not  being  able  to  get  a  single  gun  to  bear  upon  the  enemy,  and 
the  ship  being  on  fire  in  several  places,  upon  consultation  with 
Commander  William  Smith,  we  deemed  it  proper  to  haul  down 
our  colors,  without  any  further  loss  of  life  on  our  part.  We 
were  soon  boarded  by  an  officer  of  the  Merrimac,  who  said  he 
would  take  charge  of  the  ship.  He  left  shortly  afterward,  and 
a  small  tug  came  alongside,  whose  captain  demanded  that  we 
should  surrender  and  get  out  of  the  ship,  as  he  intended  to 
burn  her  immediately.  A  sharp  fire  with  muskets  and  artil- 
lery was  maintained  from  our  troops  ashore  upon  the  tug,  hav- 
ing the  effect  of  driving  her  off.  The  Merrimac  again  opened 
upon  us,  although  we  had  a  peak  to  show  that  we  were  out 
of  action.     After  having  fired  several  shells  into  us,  she   left 
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us  and  engaged  the  Minnesota  and  the  shore  batteries,  after 
which,  the  wounded  were  taken  ashore  in  small  boats,  the  ship 
having  been  on  fire  from  the  beginning  of  the  action,  from  hot 
shot  fired  by  the  Merrimac, 

The  Cumberland  commenced  sinking  soon  after  the  second 
blow  was  given  her.  Before  the  frigate  had  entirely  sunk,  they 
continued  to  work  every  gun  above  the  water  line.  One  of 
her  after-guns  was  discharged  at  the  enemy  as  she  was  actu- 
ally going  down,  prow  foremost.  She  sunk  in  about  forty-two 
feet  of  water.  There  is  scarcely  an  instance  in  the  war,  of 
more  desperate  and  devoted  spirit  than  that  shown  by  the 
crew  of  the  Cumberland.  She  sunk  very  slowly.  There  was 
no  effort  to  escape,  no  rush  to  the  boats,  not  a  sign  of  surren- 
der, and,  as  she  settled,  her  guns  were  sullenly  fought  to  the 
last  moment,  and  the  national  ensign  still  floated  defiantly 
from  its  staff. 

The  U.  S.  steam  frigate  Minnesota,  in  attempting  to  come 
to  the  relief  of  the  Congress  and  Cumberland,  grounded  ;  and 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  first  day's  fight,  it 
probably  saved  that  vessel  from  sharing  the  fate  of  her  com- 
rades ;  for  where  she  lay,  the  Merrimac  could  not  come  nearer 
than  one  mile  of  her,  and  the  fire  of  the  former  was  so  inac- 
curate, that  but  one  of  her  shots  hit  the  Minnesota.  The  rebel 
steamers  Yorktown  and  Jamestown,  however,  took  such  posi- 
tion as  to  escape  the  sweep  of  most  of  the  guns  of  the  Min- 
nesota, and  several  of  their  shots  took  effect  upon  her.  They 
continued  the.  fire  upon  the  Minnesota  about  three  hours,  when 
they  all  withdrew  towards  Norfolk. 

Thus  ended  the  first  day's  fight.  The  day  closed,  indeed, 
with  sadness  in  the  hearts  of  our  officers,  besides  having  the 
fact  resting  on  their  minds  that  the  hostile  machine,  that  had 
just  made  such  murderous  work,  had  only  retired,  apparently 
to  recruit  itself,  and  then  return  to  complete  the  destruction 
she  had  commenced,  having  the  sailing  vessels  here   at  her 
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mercy.  While  despondency  settled  on  many  brows,  and  con- 
jectures were  rife  as  to  where  the  Merrimac  would  direct  her 
attention  the  next  day,  a  gleam  of  hope  arose.  At  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  bright,  movable  light,  was  discovered 
seaward,  coming  from  the  direction  of  Cape  Charles  light.  It 
being  known  that  the  Ericsson  battery  had  left  New  York  a 
few  days  previous,  surmises  were  rife  that  this  light  might 
proceed  from  her  deck.  The  best  night  telescopes  were  brought 
into  requisition,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  after  it  first 
hove  in  sight,  the  fact  was  circulated  that  the  Ericsson  battery 
was  coming  up  the  Koads.  The  news  spread  like  wild-fire  ; 
the  ramparts  in  the  fort  were  soon  lined  with  troops.  At  nine 
o'clock,  the  Monitor  anchored  off  Fortress  Monroe.  Lieuten- 
ant Commanding  Worden  immediately  reported  to  flag  offi- 
cer Marston,  and  subsequently  to  General  Wool.  It  was  at 
once  determined  by  those  officers,  to  send  the  battery  to  New- 
port News,  to  protect  that  port,  also  to  defend  the  Minnesota, 
which  was  still  on  shore.  Before  she  started,  an  additional 
supply  of  ammunition  was  placed  on  board,  and  at  half-past 
eleven  o'clock  the  Monitor  went  on  her  mission,  to  await  the 
appearance  of  things  the  following  day.  The  arrival  of  the 
Monitor  was,  indeed,  providential." 

In  July,  1862,  Congress  appropriated  one  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  the  construction  of  iron  clad  vessels 
for  the  Federal  Navy  ;  and  Capt.  John  Ericsson  proposed  to 
build  a  vessel  in  one  hundred  working  days,  that  should  be 
impervious  to  the  shots  of  the  enemy  of  any  weight  or  range, 
for  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  His  plans 
were  accepted,  and  a  contract  entered  into  for  its  construction. 

The  committee  say  in  their  report  : 

"We  recommend  that  an  experiment  be  made  with  one  bat- 
tery of  this  description,  on  the  terms  proposed,  with  a  guaran- 
tee and  forfeiture,  in  case  of  failure  in  any  of  the  properties 
and  points  of  the  vessel,  as  proposed. 
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'Trice,  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  ; 
length  of  vessel,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet ;  breadth 
of  beam,  forty-one  feet  ;  depth  of  hold,  eleven  and  a  half 
feet  ;  time,  one  hundred  days  ;  draught  of  water,  ten  feet  ; 
displacement,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  tons  ; 
speed  per  hour,  nine  statute  miles." 

The  inventor  gave  to  his  vessel  the  name  of  "Monitor,"  be- 
cause it  would  teach  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  that  their 
river  and  coast  batteries  could  not  retard  the  progress  of  the 
Union  navy,  and  the  naval  constructors  of  the  world,  that  their 
formidable  and  costly  iron  clad  vessels,  would  meet  a  stern 
competition  in  their  latest  "Yankee  Notion."  But  we  will 
return  to  her  maiden  exploit. 

On  the  following  morning,  Sunday,  March  9th,  at  about 
half-past  six  o'clock,  the  haze  cleared  away,  and  the  terrible 
Merrimac,  with  her  consorts,  Yorktown  and  Patrick  Henry, 
were  seen  stationary  near  Sewell's  Point,  with  steam  up,  and 
evidently  ready  for  another  assault.  They  had  made  a  trial 
excursion,  and  the  result  must  have  gratified  them. 
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"The  rebel  craft  seemed  deliberating  what  to  do  —  whether 
to  move  on  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  Minnesota,  which 
was  yet  aground,  or  move  on  to  the  Union  fleet,  anchored 
near  the  Rip  Raps.  The  appearance  of  the  Merrimac,  on  this 
second  visit,  caused  great  precipitation  in  the  removal  of  our 
transport  fleet,  to  a  safe  harbor,  a  mile  or  two  up  the  Ches- 
peake  Bay.  At  seven  a.  m-.,  a  plan  seemed  to  have  been  adop- 
ted, and  the  Merrimac  steamed  in  the  direction  of  the  Minne- 
sota, which  was  still  aground.  The  Yorktown  and  Jamestown 
were  crowded  with  troops,  and  steamed  slowly  after  the  Merri- 
mac. The  plan  of  the  latter  seemed  to  be  to  destroy  the  Minne- 
sota, and  then  proceed  to  shell  out  the  Union  camp  at  Newport 
News,  and  land  and  take  possession  of  the  Union  camp,  with 
their  own  troops.  The  Merrimac  steamed  along  with  boldness, 
until  she  was  within  three  miles  of  the  Minnesota,  when  the 
Monitor  emerged  from  behind  the  latter,  and  proceeded  towards 
the  Merrimac.  At  first,  the  rebel  craft  seemed  non-plussed, 
and  hesitated,  no  doubt,  in  wonderment,  at  the  queer  look- 
ing machine  approaching  her.  The  Merrimac  then  closed  the 
distance  between  her  and  the  Monitor,  until  they  were  within 
a  mile  of  each  other.  Both  batteries  stopped.  The  Merrimac 
fired  a  shot  at  the  Minnesota,  to  which  no  reply  was  made. 
The  rebel  craft  then  fired  at  the  Monitor  ;  the  latter  replied, 
hitting  the  Merrimac  near  the  water  line.  The  Merrimac  then 
commenced  firing  very  rapidly,  first  from  her  stern  gun  at 
the  Monitor,  and  then  her  broadside  guns,  occasionally  firing 
a  shot  at  the  Minnesota.  The'  fight  went  on  in  this  way  for 
an  hour  or  two,  both  vessels  exchanging  shots  pretty  freely. 
Sometimes  the  Merrimac  would  retire,  followed  by  the  Moni- 
tor, and  vice  versa.  While  the  fight  between  the  batteries 
was  going  on,  one  hundred  solid  nine-inch  shot  were  sent  up 
from  Fortress  Monroe,  on  the  steamear  Rancocas  to  the  Min- 
nesota. At  a  quarter  past  ten  o'clock,  the  Merrimac  and 
Monitor  had  come  into  pretty  close  quarters,  the  former  giving 
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the  latter  two  broadsides  in  succession.  They  were  promptly 
replied  to  by  the  Monitor.  The  firing  was  so  rapid  that  both 
craft  were  obscured  in  columns  of  white  smoke.  The  ram- 
parts of  the  fort,  the  rigging  of  the  vessels  in  port,  the  houses 
and  the  bend  were  all  crowded  with  sailors,  soldiers  and  civil- 
ians. When  the  rapid  firing  alluded  to  took  place,  these 
spectators  were  singularly  silent,  as  if  doubtful  as  to  the  re- 
sult. Their  impatience  was  soon  removed  by  the  full  figure 
of  the  Monitor,  with  the  stars  and  stripes  flying  at  her  stern, 
steaming  around  the  Merrimac,  moving  with  the  ease  of  a 
duck  on  the  water.  The  distance  between  the  vessels  was 
forty  feet.  In  this  circuit  the  Monitor's  guns  were  not  idle, 
as  she  fired  shot  after  shot  into  her  antagonist,  two  of  which, 
it  is  alledged,  penetrated  the  Merrimac's  sides. 

"At  eleven  a.  m.,  the  Minnesota  opened  fire,  and  assisted 
the  Monitor  in  engaging  the  Merrimac.  She  fired  nine-inch 
solid  shot  with  good  accuracy,  but  with  apparently  little  effect. 
The  Merrimac  returned  the  fire,  firing  shell ;  one  of  which 
struck  and  exploded  the  boiler  of  the  gun-boat  Dragon, 
which  was  alongside  the  Minnesota,  endeavoring  to  get  her 
off.  For  the  next  hour,  the  battle  raged  fiercely  between  the 
Merrimac  on  the  rebel  side,  and  the  Union  vessels,  the  Moni- 
tor, Minnesota,  and  Whitehall,  but  with  no  particular  result. 
The  Minnesota  being  the  best  mark  for  the  Merrimac,  the  lat- 
ter fired  at  her  frequently,  alternately  giving  the  Monitor  a 
shot.  The  Merrimac  made  several  attempts  to  run  at  full 
speed  past  the  Monitor,  to  attack  and  run  down  the  Minnesota. 
All  these  attempts  were  parried,  as  it  were,  by  the  Monitor. 
In  one  of  these  attempts  by  the  Merrimac,  she  ran  her  plough 
or  ram  with  full  force  against  the  side  of  the  Monitor  ;  but 
it  only  had  the  effect  of  careening  the  latter  vessel  in  a  slight 
degree.  The  rebel  boats  Yorktown  and  Patrick  Henry,  kept 
at  a  safe  distance  from  the  Monitor.  The  former  vessel  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fight,  had  the  temerity  to  come  within 
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respectable  range  of  the  Monitor,  when  the  latter  fired  one 
shot  at  her,  entering  her  pilot  house,  carrying  it  away,  and, 
no  doubt,  killing  a  number  of  rebels.  She  retired  out  of  range. 
The  fight  raged  hotly  on  both  sides,  the  opposing  batteries 
moving  around  each  other  with  the  skill,  ease  and  dexterity 
of  expert  pugilists.  The  Merrimac,  though  the  strongest,  did 
not  move  with  the  dexterity  of  her  antagonist  ;  hence  the 
Monitor  had  the  advantage  of  taking  choice  of  position.  At 
a  quarter  before  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  Lieutenant  Hepburn, 
the  signal  officer  on  the  ramparts  at  Fortress  Monroe,  reported 
to  Gen.  Wool  that  the  Monitor  had  pierced  the  sides  of  the 
Merrimac,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  latter  was  in  full  retreat, 
heading  for  Sewell's  Point,  and  chased  for  a  few  minutes  by 
the  Monitor.  The  Merrimac  had  evidently  suffered  to  some 
extent,  and  it  was  thought  at  one  time  that  she  was  sinking. 
After  she  got  safely  under  the  guns  of  the  rebel  battery  at 
Sewell's  Point,  she  stopped  and  signaled  for  help  from  her 
onsorts,  who  were  beating  a  retreat.  Subsequently  two  tug- 
boats, or  gun-boats,  went  alongside  and  took  her  in  tow,  and 
a-oceeded  to  Norfolk.     This  ended  the  engagement. 

Lieutenant  Worden  was  in  the  pilot  house,  when  it  was 
struck  by  a  broadside  from  the  Merrimac,  and  the  concussion 
drove  particles  of  dust  into  his  eyes,  from  the  effect  of  which 
it  was  feared  he  would  lose  his  sight.  Though  they  were 
severely  injured  by  the  cause  stated,  yet  he  afterwards  recov- 
ered his  vision,  and  had  command  of  a  monitor  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  Charleston. 

Thus  terminated  this  novel,  and  singularly  important  naval 
engagement,  in  which  were  evolved  new  and  startling  princi- 
ples in  naval  warfare,  which,  as  soon  as  known,  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  maratime  nations  of  Europe.  In  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  dock-yards,  the  work  upon  their  wooden  and 
iron  ships  was  at  once  arrested,  and  investigations  commenced 

to  test  the  utility  of  the  Yankee  notion. 
31 
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Throughout  the  North,  one  burst  of  wild  enthusiastic  de- 
light bore  testimony  at  once,  to  the  terror  which  the  first  day's 
operation  of  the  Merrimac  had  inspired,  and  to  the  gratitude 
and  joy  felt  for  the  miraculous  deliverance.  The  name  and 
fame  of  Ericsson  were  gratefully  cherished  by  thankful  mil- 
lions, who  felt  that  his  genius  had  saved  the  nation  from  a 
dire  calamity. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  mischief  which 
the  Merrimac  might  have  done,  had  her  career  not  been 
arrested  by  the  timely  appearance  of  the  Monitor.  The  for- 
mer vessel  had  shown  her  invulnerability  to  our  shots  on  the 
8th,  the  terrific  force  of  her  guns,  and  her  irresistible  power 
as  a  ram.  But  for  the  Monitor,  we  had  nothing  to  check  her 
career  ;  and  had  she  proven  sea-worthy,  our  navy  and  our 
cities  would  have  been  completely  at  her  mercy. 

Her  success  might  have  given  an  entirely  new  turn  to  the 
contest,  and  arrested  the  victorious  onsets  of  our  fleets  upon 
the  rebel  coast  ;  and,  when  aided,  as  in  case  of  success  she 
doubtless  would  have  been,  by  the  formidable  iron  batteries  then 
preparing  in  New  Orleans,  who  can  over-estimate  the  import- 
ance to  us,  of  the  possession  at  that  time  of  the  Monitor  ?  A 
favoring  Providence,  guiding  American  genius,  saved  us,  and 
for  which  a  nation's  gratitude  and  thanks  were  spontaneously 
rendered. 

The  Merrimac  was  so  seriously  injured  in  her  conflict  with 
the  Monitor,  as  to  require  some  time  for  repairs,  and  the 
lesson  taught  by  the  "Monitor"  compelled  the  rebels  to  add 
farther  and  stronger  mail  to  certain  portions  of  the  vessel. 
In  this,  many  weeks  were  spent. 

In  the  meantime  the  Government  was  not  idle.  The  Nau- 
gatuck  and  Galena,  new  iron  clad  vessels,  had  been  completed, 
and  were  in  readiness  to  join  in  any  new  combat.  The  large 
and  fast  steamer,  Vanderbilt,  had  been  fitted  with  ponderous 
iron  prows,  and  so  mailed,  that  she  could  be  safely  used  as  a 
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ram.  The  Minnesota  had  been  put  in  complete  trim  for  the 
service,  and  the  re-appearance  of  the  Merrimac,  was  waited 
for  with  constant  and  eager  interest.  She,  however,  aware 
of  the  formidable  preparations  made  for  her  reception,  and 
conscious,  no  doubt,  of  her  inability  to  cope  with  it,  con- 
tented herself,  after  she  had  been  fully  re-fitted,  with  lying 
under  the  guns  of  the  batteries,  and  occasionally  moving  out, 
as  a  blind,  to  keep  up  the  impression  that  she  meditated  a  new 
attack.  Her  only  purpose  now,  was  to  blockade  James  river, 
and  prevent  the  ascent  of  our  fleet,  to  co-operate  with  the 
army  of  Gen.  McClellan,  in  its  movements  before  Yorktown 
and  on  the  peninsula.  This  she  continued  to  do,  until  the 
decision  was  made  by  the  rebels  to  abandon  Norfolk,  when  it 
was  concluded  to  run  her  up  the  river,  as  far  as  possible,  for 
the  defense  of  Richmond.  Com.  Tatnall  states  that  he  was 
deceived  by  the  pilot  as  to  the  depth  of  water  ;  and  after  so 
lighting  the  ship  as  to  raise  her  unprotected  hull  out  of  the 
water,  and  thus  to  render  her  unfit  for  action,  the  pilot  in- 
formed him  that  the  westerly  wind  had  so  lowered  the  water 
in  the  river,  that  the  ship  could  not  then  be  taken  up,  as  he 
had  intended.  The  nearness  of  our  fleet  decided  the  Commo- 
dore to  blow  up  the  vessel,  which  he  proceeded  to  do.  The 
ship  was,  therefore,  run  near  the  mainland  off  Craney  Island, 
the  crew  put  on  shore,  and  the  vessel  fired,  a  little  before 
five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  May,  and  after 
burning  for  nearly  an  hour,  blew  up.  Such,  in  brief,  is 
the  statement  of  the  rebel,  Com.  Tatnall,  of  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  destroy  the  ship.  The  reader  will  give 
them  all  the  weight  to  which  they  are  properly  entitled  ;  re- 
membering, that  if  not  blown  up,  her  capture  was  certain,  and 
the  reasons  assigned  for  her  destruction,  if  not  the  true  ones, 
are  certainly  ingenious.  Though  the  terror  excited  by  her 
first  fearful  visit  had  subsided,  and  the  fullest  confidence  was 
felt  that  the  preparations  made  by  the  Government  for  her 
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capture  and  destruction  were  ample  and  certain  to  effect  it, 
yet,  when  the  fact  of  her  destruction  became  known,  there 
was  an  evident  feeling  of  relief  and  gratification.  The  Mon- 
itor foundered  at  sea  early  in  January,  1863,  in  a  furious  gale 
off  Hatteras,  being  so  strained  as  to  sprink  aleak.  The  ex- 
periment had  proved  entirely  successful,  so  far  as  regarded 
her  efficiency  as  a  battery,  but  her  construction  as  a  sea- 
going vessel  was  faulty — a  defect  which  was  early  seen,  and 
corrected  in  the  other  iron-clads,  subsequently  constructed. 
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SHIP    ISLAND    EXPEDITION-FORT    PICKENS-THE 

FRENCH    LADY-GALVESTON-CAPTURE    OF 

FORT  PULASKI-CAPTURE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Situation  of  Ship  Island— Force  of  the  Expedition— The  Mortar  Fleet— De- 
scription of  Fort  Pickens  —  Its  Occupation — Investment — Attack  on  the 
Wilson  Zouaves — The  Punishment — Bombardment  of  the  Enemy's  "Works 
— Pensacola  Abandoned — Col.  Richard  Thomas,  the  French  Lady  —  Bom- 
bardment of  Galveston  —  Its  Evacuation  —  Fort  Pulaski  —  The  Preparations 
for  Attack  —  Bombardment  and  Surrender  —  The  Expedition  to  New  Orleans 
— Bombardment  of  the  Forts  —  Passage  of  the  Fleet  —  Terrific  Fight  on  the 
River  —  Surrender  of  the  City  and  Forts  —  General  Butler's  Administration 

Ship  Island,  sixty  miles  from  New  Orleans,  is  one  of  a  se- 
ries of  islands  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  Mississippi 
Sound,  an  interior  communication  between  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans.  On  the  island  is  found  excellent  water,  and  timber 
and  grass  on  portions  of  it.  The  fort  and  light-house  on  the 
island,  were  destroyed  by  the  Confederates,  who,  however,  com- 
menced fortifications  early  in  July,  and  held  possession  of  it 
until  the  16th  of  September,  when,  under  the  impression  of 
an  attack  in  force,  they  abandoned  the  island.  A  Federal 
force  was  landed  upon  it  on  the  17th,  by  which  it  was  af- 
terwards held.  The  expedition  for  the  capture  of  the  island, 
was  projected  soon  after  Gen.  Butler's  return  from  Hatteras, 
but  owing  to  differences  between  him  and  Gov.  Andrew,  of 
Massachusetts,  respecting  the  appointment  of  field  officers, 
in  the  regiments  which  the  former  was  authorized  to  raise  in 
that  State,  the  first  body  of  troops  for  it  did  not  leave  Boston 
until  Nov.  19th.     The  force  comprised  two  regiments  of  in- 
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fantry  and  a  battery  of  artillery,  and  was  commanded  by  Brig. 
G-en.  John  W.  Phelps.  He  proceeded  to  Fortress  Monroe, 
whence  he  sailed  for  Ship  Island  on  the  27th  of  Nov.,  and 
arrived  there  on  Dec.  3d,  and  occupied  the  island.  He  issued 
a  long  and  an  injudicious  proclamation,  the  only  effect  of 
which  was  to  create  exasperation,  as  he  had  no  foot-hold  upon 
the  main  land,  and  could  give  no  practical  effect  to  his  theories. 
Gen.  Butler,  the  commander  of  the  expedition,  had  not  yet 
arrived.  Additional  forces  were  afterwards  sent  thither,  and 
the  object  of  the  expedition  was  shown  to  be  one  of  the  steps 
to  the  investment  and  capture  of  New  Orleans. 

Porter's  Mortar  Fleet,  so  called  in  honor  of  its  projector 
and  commander,  Com.  Porter,  was  fitted  out  at  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard.  It  consisted  of  twenty  strong  schooners,  of  from 
two  to  three  hundred  tons,  re-fitted  for  the  particular  service. 
Each  schooner  carried  a  single  mortar,  weighing  eight  and 
one-half  tons.  The  length  of  the  bore  was  three  feet  three 
inches,  and  the  diameter  fifteen  inches ;  the  empty  shells 
weighed  two  hundred  and  twelve  pounds.  Each  schooner  also 
carried  two  rifled  thirty-two  pounders.  The  first  rendezvous 
of  the  Mortar  Fleet  was  at  Key  West,  whence  it  proceeded 
to  Ship  Island,  and  participated  in  the  subsequent  attack 
upon  the  defenses  of  New  Orleans,  and  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  which  are  recorded  in  connection  with  those    transactions. 

Fort  Pickens,  Florida,  commands  the  harbor  of  Pensacola, 
one  of  the  most  capacious  on  the  southern  coast,  and  was  the 
seat  of  the  principal  naval  station  in  that  quarter.  The  fort 
is  situated  at  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  Island  of  Santa 
Rosa.  Opposite  Fort  Pickens,  on  the  main  land,  is  Fort 
McRea,  a  large  and  strong  work,  mounting  one  hundred  and 
fifty  heavy  guns.  Lower  down  the  channel,  is  Fort  Barran- 
cas, which  is  also  a  heavy  and  important  work,  mounting  fifty 
guns. 

On  the  main  land,  besides  the  two  works^last  named,  is 
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situated  the  Government  Navy  Yard,  with  all  necessary  facil- 
ities for  ship-building  on  the  largest  scale,  including  a  large 
quantity  of  material. 

Those  important  works  on  the  main  land,  were  surprised 
and  taken  by  the  rebels,  without  resistance,  on  the  12th  of 
June,  1861.  It  had  been  the  purpose  of  the  rebels  to  first 
seize  Fort  Pickens,  and  for  this  purpose  an  expedition  was 
started  early  in  April,  which,  in  the  then  comparatively 
defenseless  condition  of  the  fort,  would  probably  have  been 
successful,  but  for  an  unusual  flood  in  the  rivers,  which  de- 
layed the  expedition  ;  and  the  fort  was,  in  the  meantime, 
re-enforced.  The  fort,  before  those  re-enforcements  were 
thrown  into  it,  contained  a  garrison  of  only  eighty-two  men, 
and  although  but  two  hundred  more  were  then  added  to  its 
garrison,  the  rebels,  doubtless,  considered  the  number  much 
greater,  and  did  not  make  the  attack.  They,  however,  rapidly 
concentrated  a  large  force  at  Pensacola,  to  hold  the  works 
already  possessed,  and  to  menace  Fort  Pickens  ;  and  the  latter 
was  for  a  long  time  in  constant  expectation  of  an  attack. 

The  decision  to  thoroughly  garrison  Fort  Pickens,  was  made 
at  the  same  time  with  that  for  the  re-enforcement  of  Sumter, 
and  the  naval  expedition  for  both  purposes  was  fitted  out  at 
the  same  time.  When  the  fleet  destined  for  Pickens  reached 
its  rendezvous  there,  on  the  17th  of  April,  the  whole  naval 
force  off  the  coast  consisted  of  six  ships,  carrying  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  guns.  From  this  fleet,  the  garrison  in  the 
fort  was  raised  to  eight  hundred'and  seventy-nine  men,  and 
the  work  was  placed  in  command  of  Col.  Brown,  who  super- 
seded the  former  gallant  commander,  Lieut.  Slemmer. 

Col.  Brown  at  once  proceeded  to  put  the  work  in  the  best 
possible  means  of  defence,  and  to  guard  the  approaches  to  it. 
Additional  supplies  of  provisions  and  armament  were  alsc 
added. 

Subsequently,  Col.  Wilson's  N.  Y.  Zouaves  ware  ordered   to 
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Santa  Eosa  Island,  and  established  a  camp  about  one  mile 
from  the  fort.  The  enemy  projected  and  executed  a  night 
attack  upon  this  camp,  on  the  9th  day  of  October.  They  landed 
some  ten  or  twelve  miles  up  the  Island,  and  by  a  night  march, 
came  upon  the  camp  about  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  a 
force  of  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  men,  having  a  re- 
serve force  of  about  one  thousand  men.  Col.  Wilson  had  less 
than  three  hundred  effective  men.  So  small  a  force,  surprised 
in  their  camp  by  such  overwhelming  odds,  was,  of  course, 
thrown  into  some  confusion  ;  and  after  a  short,  but  spirited  re- 
sistance, they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  camp,  which  the 
rebels  burned.  The  Zouaves  were,  however,  soon  re-enforced 
by  three  companies  of  regulars  from  the  fort,  when  they  ad- 
vanced upon  the  rebels,  and  drove  them  to  their  boats,  in 
great  haste  and  confusion. 

While  embarking,  they  suffered  terrible  losses  from  the 
heavy  fire  poured  upon  them,  and  were  so  severely  punished 
for  the  intrusive  visit,  by  less  than  one  fifth  of  their  own 
number,  that  they  never  afterward  repeated  it.  Our  entire 
loss  in  this  affair,  was  but  thirteen  killed  and  thirty  wounded  ; 
the  rebel  loss  was  full  one  hundred  and  fifty  killed,  wounded 
and  prisoners.  They  left  on  the  field,  fourteen  killed  and 
seven  wounded. 

After  this  signal  repulse,  the  rebels  remained  quiet,  main- 
taining their  full  force  in  the  forts  and  its  vicinity.  Col. 
Brown  had  determined  to  punish  them  even  more  severely, 
and  had  protected  his  own  guns  and  men,  so  as  not  to  be 
harmed  by  the  fire  of  their  batteries  and  forts.  Accordingly, 
on  the  morning  of  Nov.  22d,  in  connection  with  the  ships,  he 
opened  his  batteries  upon  the  rebel  works. 

For  two  days  and  nights,  heavy  firing  was  kept  up  by  Fort 
Pickens  and  the  fleet,  upon  the  rebel  Forts  McCrea  and  Bar- 
rancas, and  their  long  line  of  coast  batteries.  Fort  McCrea 
was  silenced,  and  the  Navy  Yard  and  the  village  of  Warren- 
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ton  burned.  The  range  was  too  great  for  effective  execution 
on  either  side  ;  and  after  the  expenditure  of  vast  quantities 
of  ammunition,  the  firing  ceased.  No  material  injury  was 
done  to  the  fort,  and  the  casualties  were  one  man  killed  and 
six  wounded.  The  rebels,  however,  had  received  much  more 
than  they  were  able  to  give,  and  the  discipline  thus  adminis- 
tered a  salutary  effect  upon  them.  They  remained  quite 
passive  until  the  1st  of  January,  1862,  when  a  rebel  steamer, 
making  her  way  to  the  Navy  Yard,  defiantly  waved  a  rebel 
flag  toward  Pickens,  and  apparently  challenged  resentment. 
The  gallant  Col.  Brown  at  once  took  up  the  glove,  and  opened 
his  batteries  upon  the  steamer,  which  fled  in  extreme  haste. 
The  rebels  replied  from  all  their  batteries,  and  the  firing  be- 
came general,  continuing  through  the  day  and  night.  About 
11  o'clock,  the  Navy  Yard  was  fired  by  our  shells,  and  which 
continued  to  burn  throughout  the  night,  causing  serious  de- 
struction. 

Though  countless  shells  and  shot  were  thrown  into  and 
against  the  fort,  yet  no  damage  of  any  consequence  was  done, 
either  to  the  fort  or  garrison. 

The  rebels  maintained  their  investment  in  force,  until  the 
western  armies  were  closely  pressing  Beauregard  at  Corinth, 
and  threatening  to  wrest  from  them  the  Mississippi  and  adja- 
cent region,  when  the  great  body  of  the  forces,  with  their 
commander,  Gen.  Bragg,  were  ordered  to  Corinth,  a  small 
force  only  being  left  to  hold  the  fortifications.  Coincident 
with  the  retirement  of  the  rebel  forces  from  Pensacola,  came 
the  order  for  the  Union  land  force,  stationed  on  Santa  Rosa 
Island,  including  the  75th  N.  Y.  Vol's,  Qol.  Dodge,  to  join 
the  expedition  of  Gen.  Butler  at  New  Orleans  ;  and  soon  after 
the  rebels  abandoned  Pensacola,  and  all  their  works  on  the 
main  land,  which  were  occupied  by  the  loyal  forces. 

The  Yankees  are  said  to  be  "cute"  and  fertile  in  invention  ; 
but  the  rebels,  little  as  they  relish  "Yankee  notions"  in  gen- 
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eral,  have  certainly  sought,  in  various  ways,  to  save  their  own 
sacred  persons  from  tne  ordinary  risks  and  dangers  of  war,  by 
vieing  with  their  hated  brothers  in  the  arts  ingenious. 

To  disarm  us,  they  stole  our  guns  and  ships  ;  to  furnish 
secure  and  invulnerable  hiding  places  for  themselves,  they 
stole  our  forts  ;  to  enrich  themselves  and  impoverish  us,  they 
stole  our  money  ;  to  get  rid  of  the  hated  Yankee,  they  have 
poisoned  our  food  and  drink  ;  to  strike  terror  to  all  foes,  they 
have  driven  from  home  the  aged  and  the  young,  the  sick  and 
defenseless ;  in  this  age  of  civilization  and  Christianity,  they 
have  employed  the  scalping  knife  and  the  tomahawk  of  the 
brutal  savage,  and  made  parlor  and  toilette  ornaments  of  the 
bones  of  their  enemies  ! 

Few  only  of  those  peculiar  devices,  however,  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  civilized  nations.  They  have  been  copied  from 
savage  tribes,  or  are  purely  and  entirely  original.  All  the 
glory  or  shame  they  merit,  must  be  exclusively  theirs. 

But  for  sturdy  man  to  assume  the  gentle  and  inoffensive 
garb  of  woman,  and  under  that  mask  to  be  guilty  of  base  and 
mean  actions,  is  not  original  with  the  sons  of  chivalry.  It 
has  often  before  been  seen  in  the  world's  history,  and  has  often 
received  merited  punishment. 

The  exploit  of  the  "French  Lady,"  so  called,  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  rebels  in  obtaining  bloodless 
victories.  The  steamer  St.  Nicholas  plied  as  a  regular  packet 
between  Baltimore  and  various  points  on  the  Maryland  shore. 
On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  June,  1861,  she  left  Balti- 
more, as  asual,  having  on  board  forty-five  passengers,  of  whom 
a  large  number  were  men  in  female  attire.  The  leader  of  the 
gang  was  Col.  Kichard  Thomas,  disguised  as,  and  imitating 
the  language  and  manners  of  a  French  lady.  When  the  boat 
neared  Point  Look  Out,  she  was  seized  by  the  modest  female 
passengers,  and  became  a  rebel  prize.  Having  possession  of  a 
known  Union  vessel,  they  could  thus  deceive  those  having  the 
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charge  of  other  Union  ships  on  the  river,  and  by  the  practice 
of  deception,  they  succeeded  in  capturing  three  small  vessels, 
which  they  appropriated  as  prizes. 

The  game  which  the  redoubtable  Colonel  had  once  so  suc- 
cessfully practiced,  he  sought  to  repeat  on  board  the  passen- 
ger steamer  Mary  Washington.  But  while  on  board,  he  was 
detected,  arrested,  and  with  his  accomplices  confined  in  Fort 
McHenry,  and  afterwards  in  Fort  LaFayette,  and  later  still 
in  Fort  Warren.  To  show  his  great  genius,  and  the  fertility 
of  his  resources,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  some  of  the  plans 
which  he  devised  to  effect  his  escape,  which  were  the  use  of 
tubs,  as  buoys,  in  one  instance,  and  of  tightly  closed  tin  cans 
in  another.  But  the  frail  craft  did  not,  in  either  case,  suffice 
his  purpose  so  well  as  his  lady's  dress,  for  he  was,  on  both  oc- 
casions, caught  and  returned  to  his  quarters. 

Galveston  is  the  most  important  commercial  town  in  Texas, 
and  contains  over  eight  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  Galveston  Bay,  about  one  mile  from  the 
gulf,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south-westerly  from 
New  Orleans.  Its  approaches  had  been  imperfectly  fortified, 
but  were  not  of  sufficient  force  to  resist  the  heavier  guns  of 
the  blockading  squadron.  The  schooner  Dart  reconnoitered  the 
town  on  the  3d  of  August,  1861,  firing  a  few  shots  at  the  bat- 
teries, and  at  the  town  also,  which  was  in  range,  provoked  by 
the  attack  upon  him  by  the  rebel  batteries.  The  city  was  at 
the  mercy  of  Capt.  Alden,  commander  of  the  schooner  ;  but  from 
motives  of  humanity,  he  withdrew,  not  wishing  to  wantonly  de- 
stroy the  lives  of  the  non-combattants.  On  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber, in  apprehension  of  another  attack,  it  was  decided  to  aban- 
don the  town,  and  all  military  and  other  valuable  stores  were  re- 
moved to  Houston.  A  position  was  taken  in  the  rear  of  the  town, 
to  repel  any  force  which  might  effect  a  landing.  Telegraphic 
communications  were  established  with  other  military  depots,  so 
that,  if  assailed,  prompt  re-enforcements  could  be  sent  to  them. 
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FORT  PULASKI. 


SCALE  OF  MILES 


SAVANNAH,  TYBEE  ISLAND. 

Fort  Pulaski  commands  the  sea-approaches  to  the  city  of 
Savannah,  Georgia.  It  is  built  on  Cock  Spur  Island,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Savannah  River,  fourteen  miles  below  the  city. 
It  is  a  new  work,  but  recently  finished,  and  cost  the  Govern- 
ment about  one  million  dollars.  It  is  of  brick,  seven  feet  thick 
at  the  base,  five  at  the  top,  and  forty  feet  in  height.  Its 
bomb-proof  casemates  are  numerous,  and  constructed  in  the 
best  manner.  Its  full  armament  consists  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  guns.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  ditch  and  glacis,  and  is, 
in  every  respect,  a  most  complete  and  formidable  work. 
Large  vessels,  in  coming  past  the  fort,  are  obliged  to  come 
within  about  two  hundred  feet  of  it.  Its  full  war  garrison  is 
about  eight  hundred  men. 

The  possession  of  this  important  work  was  embraced  in  the 
early  plans  of  the  rebels,  and  they  displayed  some  ingenuity 
in  the  mode  of  attaining  their  object.  Joseph  E.  Brown,  the 
Governor,  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  and  other  influential  citizens 
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of  the  State  were  professedly  Union  men,  but  really  as  de- 
cided rebels  as  Cobb  or  Toombs.  Their  professions  of  Union- 
ism had  for  their  object  to  carry  with  them  into  secession,  by 
the  influence  of  their  example,  the  large  class  whose  sympa- 
thies they  had  gained  by  apparently  sincere  professions  of 
loyalty. 

Fort  Pulaski  was  at  this  time  garrisoned  by  only  twenty 
men,  and  as  the  successive  steps,  preliminary  to  secession, 
were  being  taken  by  the  leaders,  the  populace  of  Savannah 
became  much  excited,  and  threatened  to  seize  Fort  Pulaski. 
The  hypocritical  Governor  professed  to  fear  that  the  threat 
would  be  carried  into  execution,  and  to  prevent  its  occupation 
by  the  secession  mob,  proposed  to  garrison  it  with  State 
troops  !  Though  the  more  discerning  of  the  Union  men  saw 
through  the  hollow  artifice,  yet  the  masses  were  satisfied,  and 
the  fort  was  garrisoned  by  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  men 
from  the  military  organizations  of  Savannah,  nearly  all  of 
whom  were  open  secessionists,  and  the  commander,  Col.  Alex- 
ander B.  Lawton,  entertained  like  views. 

The  fort  was  thus  occupied  until  the  State  seceded,  on  the 
19th  day  of  January,  1861,  when  it  was  formally  turned  over 
to  the  Confederate  Government. 

The  capture  of  this  fort,  was  one  of  the  earliest  purposes 
of  Gen.  Sherman  ;  and  his  first  reconnoissance  was  made  on 
the  first  of  December,  1861.  Preliminary  to  the  contempla- 
ted operations  before  the  fort,  it  became  necessary  to  secure 
the  complete  blockade  of  the  Savannah  river,  between  the  fort 
and  the  city  of  Savannah.  This  was  effected  by  the  erection 
of  batteries  commanding  it,  on  the  22d  of  February,  and  ord- 
nance was  quietly  landed  on  Tybee  Island.  On  the  shore 
of  this  Island,  next  to  the  channel  which  separates  it  from  the 
fort,  the  light  batteries  were  to  be  erected,  and  immediately 
under  its  fire.  The  heavy  guns,  some  weighing  seventeen 
thousand  pounds,   had  to  be  transmitted  from  one  to    three 
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miles  over  a  bed  of  mud,  upon  which  a  fascine  road  had  to  be 
constructed  for  the  purpose.  All  the  labor  of  transporting  the 
guns,  and  erecting  the  batteries,  was  performed  in  the  night, 
so  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  enemy.  It  was  concealed  from 
their  observation  during  the  day,  by  the  tall  grass.  They  knew, 
indeed,  that  works  of  some  kind  were  being  constructed,  but  could 
not  so  clearly  ascertain  their  locality  as  to  get  their  range. 

Eleven  batteries,  mounting  thirty-six  guns,  were  thus  erec- 
ted. They  were  all  earth-works,  revetted  with  sods,  fascines, 
or  hurdles,  having  parapets  not  less  than  eight  feet  in  height, 
with  traverses  between  the  guns,  deep  and  narrow  embrasures, 
splinter-roofs  for  all  the  advanced  works,  capable  of  holding 
the  two  reliefs  of  gunners  off  duty,  and  one  or  two  service 
magazines  in  each  battery.     A  stone  magazine  of  the  capacity 
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of  three  thousand  barrels  was  erected  ;  as,  when  the  batteries 
should  once  open,  it  was  intended  to  have  on  hand  a  supply 
of  ammunition  sufficient  for  nine  days'  continuous  bombard- 
ment. 

Preparations  for  the  attack  were  all  completed  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  10th,  when  Gen.  David  Hunter,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Gen.  Sherman,  in  command  of  the  Department,  dis- 
patched a  flag  of  truce  to  the  fort,  with  a  summons  to  surren- 
der. Col.  Chas.  H.  Olmsted,  in  command  of  the  fort,  replied 
to  the  summons  by  saying,  "I  am  here  to  defend  the  fort, 
not  to  surrender  it." 

As  soon  as  the  reply  was  received,  the  signal  was  given  to  open 
fire.  Gen.  Hunter,  Gen.  Benham,  Gen.  Gillmore,  Com.  Eodg- 
ers  of  the  Wabash,  and  the  staffs  of  the  Generals,  passed 
from  head-quarters  to  a  central  position  on  the  beach,  between 
batteries  Lincoln  and  Burnside,  convenient  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  orders  and  observation  of  the  fire  on  both  sides,  and 
partially  screened  by  a  low  natural  parapet  rising  a  few  feet 
above  the  beach.  Before  they  had  reached  the  place,  the  re- 
port of  the  first  mortar  from  battery  Halleck,  fired  under  the 
direction  of  Lieut.  Porter,  announced  the  beginning  of  the 
'  bombardment.  It  was  followed  by  the  discharge  of  another 
mortar  from  battery  Stanton,  on  the  extreme  right,  others 
rapidly  succeeding,  according  to  the  order  prescribed.  For 
some  minutes,  Pulaski  was  silent ;  then  fired  from  different  case- 
mates, four  guns  in  swift  succession  at  the  upper  batteries. 
On  our  side,  the  line  of  fire  rolled  gradually  along  the  beach, 
extending  itself  to  the  right  and  left,  until  all  the  batteries 
but  Scott  were  fairly  unmasked.  The  fort,  meanwhile,  replied 
from  embrasures  and  barbette,  directing  its  aim  chiefly  at  the 
batteries  on  King's  Landing  and  on  Burnside  and  Sherman  in 
the  centre. 

"The  morning  was  clear  and  cold,  with  a  fresh  easterly  wind 
coming  in  from  the  Atlantic,  fretting  into  crests  of  white,  the 
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dull  red  waters  of  the  broad  Savannah,  and  swaying  against 
the  sky  the  tremulous  outline  of  the  woods  on  the  island  shores 
beyond.  The  fort  stands  clearly  out,  the  sunlight  falling  on 
its  seaward  faces,  which  are  wreathed  with  the  smoke  of  their 
own  guns,  and  canopied  with  white  clouds  from  the  shells  ex- 
ploding above  them.  From  Stanton  to  Totten,  the  low  shore 
of  Tybee  recedes  and  advances,  and  every  slope  of  sand  is 
lighted  with  incessant  flashes,  instantly  veiled  in  volumes  of 
pale  blue  vapor.  The  reports  of  the  heavy  guns  and  mortars 
mingle  with  the  sharper  tones  of  Parrott  rifles,  and  just  over- 
head comes  every  few  minutes  the  sudden  rush  of  solid  shot, 
or  the  angry  scream  of  conical  projectiles,  and  the  quick  explo- 
sion of  shells,  sending  their  fragments  into  the  marsh  in  rear. 
"The  fire  from  Pulaski,  was  tolerably  regular,  though  not 
very  vigorous  during  the  first  morning.  Not  more  than  six 
or  eight  guns  were  steadily  served.  It  was  soon  discovered  that 
those  in  the  casemates  would  not  reach  the  batteries  below  Scott. 
From  the  barbette,  occasional  shots  passed  over  Lincoln  and 
Lyon,  but  none  went  beyond  them.  On  our  side,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  thirteen-inch  mortars,  from  which  much  had 
been  hoped,  were  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  effective,  most  of 
their  shell  exploding  high  in  the  air,  or  falling  outside  of  the  fort. 
Capt.  Pelouze  was  doing  better  with  his  columbiads,  which  were 
fired  at  great  elevation,  and  were  meant  to  breach  the  magazine 
in  the  rear  of  the  fort.  From  the  upper  batteries  the  effect 
of  the  guns,  which  were  attempting  to  breach  the  south-east 
face  of  the  fort,  began  to  show  very  plainly.  The  smooth  sur- 
face was  here  and  there  indented,  and  the  even  line  of  the 
parapet  showed  numerous  gaps.  At  eleven  o'clock,  the  rebel 
flag,  which  was  hoisted  on  a  very  tall  flag-staff,  was  shot  away, 
and  came  swooping  down  inside  the  fort,  followed  by  cheers 
from  all  the  batteries.  Another  was  soon  raised  at  the  north 
angle  on  a  low  staff.  At  twelve,  forty-one  scars  were  counted 
on  the  south-flank,  the  pancope,  and  the  south-east  face  of  the 
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fort,  and  several  of  the  embrasures  were  considerably  enlarged. 
During  the  afternoon  the  fire  slackened  on  both  sides,  and  after 
sunset  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  shells  an  hour  were  thrown 
till  daylight  the  next  morning. 

"It  was  not  considered  that  the  day's  work  had  greatly  has- 
tened the  surrender,  the  mortars  having  proved  a  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  effect  of  the  breaching  fire  being  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently decided.  No  one  had  been  hurt  in  the  batteries, 
though  there  were  plenty  of  narrow  escapes.  The  large  party 
accompanying  the  Generals,  had  drawn  considerable  attention 
from  the  fort,  and  numerous  shot  and  shell  were  sent  in  their 
direction.  One  shell  was  seen  to  burst  within  fifty  feet  of  Gen. 
Hunter  and  Gen.  Benham,  and  a  fragment  of  another  struck 
the  ground  not  twenty  feet  from  the  latter.  Most  of  the  shells, 
however,  exploded  harmlessly  on  the  marsh. 

"On  Friday  morning,  at  daylight,  the  bombardment  opened 
with  fresh  vigor  on  both  sides.  The  barbette  guns  on  Pulaski 
were  directed  with  considerable  precision  and  rapidity  at  the 
upper  batteries.  On  our  side  the  work  of  breaching  was  re- 
sumed with  determination,  and  the  effect  of  the  fire  was 
almost  immediately  apparent  in  the  enlargement  of  the  two 
embrasures  on  the  left  of  the  south-east  face.  Commandei 
Kodgers,  in  battery  Sigel,  Capt.  Turner,  in  battery  McClellan, 
and  Lieut.  Wilson,  in  battery  Scott,  directed  all  their  atten- 
tion to  the  rapidly-widening  breach,  and  the  fire  was  deliv 
ered  with  great  accuracy  and  most  damaging  effect.  About 
nine  o'clock,  Thomas  Campbell,  private  of  Company  H,  3d 
Rhode  Island,  while  serving  his  gun  in  battery  McClellan,  was 
struck  by  a  solid  shot  entering  through  the  embrasure,  and 
was  so  badly  injured  that  he  died  in  less  than  an  hour.  This 
was  the  only  casualty  on  our  part  during  the  bombardment. 

"Pulaski's  was  far  less  accurate  than  ours.  In  crossing  the 
open  spaces  between  the  batteries,  it  was  found  the  shot  from  the 
fort  swept  a  good  deal  of  ground,  but  nearly  all    went  over 
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In  the  batteries,  also,  few  shot  struck  the  face,  or  parapet  of 
the  works,  or  exploded  directly  over  the  trenches,  but  either 
buried  themselves  in  the  beach,  or  went  entirely  over.  A 
small  rifled  barbette  gun,  afterward  found  to  be  one  of  the 
patent  Blakely  cannon,  brought  over  in  the  Fingal,  was  much 
the  most  troublesome  piece,  continually  improving  in  accuracy 
until  it  was  silenced.  Remembering  that  the  batteries  which 
were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  Fort  Sumter,  were  much  better 
protected  than  these,  and  that  the  fire  of  that  fort  was  less 
vigorous  than  Pulaski's,  it  is  easy  to  believe  the  long  discred- 
ited story,  that  no  one  was  killed  during  that  bombardment. 

"The  barbette  fire,  however,  was  maintained  so  steadily  from 
two  guns  on  the  north-east  face,  one  on  the  south-east,  and 
one  on  the  extreme  angle  of  the  south  flank,  that  Commander 
Rodgers  determined  to  silence  it,  and  about  twelve  o'clock  di- 
rected all  his  guns  for  that  purpose,  loading  and  firing  as  fast 
as  possible.  In  half  an  hour,  the  barbette  fire  had  ceased,  and 
was  never  renewed,  and  his  guns  were  once  more  turned  on 
the  breach,  which  had  already  become  so  extensive  that  orders 
had  been  given  to  prepare  scaling-ladders,  in  readiness  to 
storm  the  fort,  if  not  surrendered.  The  whole  exterior  sur- 
face of  the  pancope,  and  so  much  of  the  nearest  end  of  the 
south-east  face  as  covered  two  casemates,  was  gone  ;  the  two 
embrasures  were  enlarged,  so  that  from  the  batteries  the 
inside  of  the  fort  could  be  seen  through  them,  and  one  was 
opened  so  near  the  parapet  that  it  was  plain  the  whole  angle 
would  soon  be  in  ruins.  Only  two  casemate  guns,  the  third 
and  fourth  of  the  south-east  face  next  the  angle,  were  still 
served  by  the  garrison,  and  the  fire  from  batteries  Sigel  and 
Scott  were  directed  upon  them,  about  half  past  one  o'clock, 
the  McClellan  battery,  of  two  thirty-two  and  two  forty-two 
pounder  James  rifles,  still  aiming  at  the  old  breach.  Nearly 
every  shot  struck  the  wall,  sending  great  masses  of  brick  into 
the  ditch  below,  and  lifting  into  the  air  a  cloud  of  fragments 
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and  dust.  I  sat,  during  the  last  half  hour,  on  a  pile  of  sand- 
bags, overlooking  the  parapet  of  battery  Scott,  watching  the 
flight  of  the  solid  ten-inch  shot  from  its  heavy  columbiads. 
Suddenly,  on  the  north  angle  of  the  fort,  something  white 
fluttered  up  into  the  air,  clung  for  a  moment  in  folds,  and 
then  streamed  out  broadly  against  the  sky.  Pulaski  had 
hoisted  the  white  flag,  and  the  siege  was  over.  Still  the  rebel 
ensign  was  not  struck,  and  while  that  flew,  there  remained  a 
doubt.  Just  then,  from  one  of  the  casemates  of  the  fort, 
came  another  white  puff  and  a  shot.  Our  guns,  which  had 
hesitated  since  the  white  flag  was  first  seen,  answered  along 
the  whole  line  of  batteries,  with  an  almost  simultaneous  roar, 
and  the  fort  was  half  hid  in  the  dust  of  crashing  bricks,  and 
the  smoke  of  bursting  shells  that  followed,  and  when  it 
cleared  away  once  more,  the  rebel  flag  and  flag-staff  had  dis- 
appeared together,  and  only  the  symbol  of  surrender  floated 
over  the  walls. 

"The  hour  was  two  o'clock,  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday, 
April  11th,  a  memorable  anniversary." 

The  fort  and  garrison  were  surrendered  immediately,  and 
without  conditions. 

The  number  of  prisoners  was  three  hundred  and  sixty. 
There  were  taken  forty-seven  guns,  seven  thousand  shot, 
about  forty  thousand  pounds  of  powder,  and  three  months' 
supply  of  provisions. 

Thus,  after  two  months  spent  in  preparations  for  the  attack, 
and  thirty  hours  of  actual  bombardment,  Fort  Pulaski  fell, — 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  this  or  any  other  country  ; 
one  that  the  rebels  had  considered  absolutely  impregnable,  and 
whose  capture  bore  testimony  at  once  to  superior  engineering 
skill,  and  to  the  great  improvements  made  in  the  construction 
of  siege  guns. 

New  Orleans  is  much  the  largest  city  in  the  Cotton  States 
Its  population  is  about  two  hundred  thousand,  and  in  wealth 
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and  commercial  importance,  ranks  among  the  first  cit- 
ies of  the  Union,  it  commands  the  trade  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  its  possession  by  the  rebels  was  to  them  an  object 
of  the  first  importance.  The  sea  approaches  to  the  city  were 
defended  by  two  strong  forts — Jackson,  and  St.  Philips,  built 
for  the  Government,  and  which  the  rebels  had  fully  manned  and 
armed.  Additional  works  of  great  magnitude  and  strength 
had  been  erected,  at  other  points  above,  upon  which  nearly  a 
year's  time,  and  large  sums  of  money,  had  been  expended. 
Besides,  the  utmost  skill  and  resources  of  the  city  and  Confede- 
racy had  been  employed,  in  building  floating  batteries,  iron 
clad  and  iron  prowed  ships,  chains  were  forged  and  cast 
across  the  channel  in  its  most  difficult  parts,  and  channel  ob- 
structions of  every  conceivable  kind,  and  devices  to  impede  and 
destroy  any  hostile  fleet  approaching  the  city. 

They  thus  boasted  at  this  time  of  their  invulnerable  defenses  : 
"New  Orleans,  1862.  —  The  Mississippi  is  fortified  so  as 
to  be  impassable  for  any  hostile  fleet  or  flotilla.  Forts  Jack- 
son and  St.  Philips  are  armed  with  one  hundred  and  seventy 
heavy  guns,  (sixty-three  pounders,  rifled  by  Barkley  Brittch, 
and  received  from  England).  The  navigation  of  the  river  is 
stopped  by  a  dam  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  above 
forts.  No  flotilla  on  earth  would  force  that  dam  in  less  than 
two  hours,  during  which  it  would  be  within  short  and  cross 
range  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  guns  of  the  heaviest  calibre, 
many  of  which  would  be  served  with  red-hot  shot,  numerous 
furnaces  for  which  have  been  erected  in  every  fort  and  battery. 
"In  a  day  or  two,  we  shall  have  ready  two  iron-cased  floating- 
batteries.  The  plates  are  four  and  a  half  inches  thick,  of  the  best 
hammered  iron,  received  from  England  and  France.  Each  iron- 
cased  battery  will  mount  twenty-six  eight  pounders,  placed  so  as 
to  skim  the  water,  and  striking  the  enemy's  hull  between  wind 
and  water.  We  have  an  abundant  supply  of  incendiary  shells, 
cupola  furnaces  for  molten  iron,  congreve  rockets  and  fire-ships. 
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REAR  ADMIRAL  D.  G.  FARRAUUT, 
The  Second  Hero  of  New  Orleans. 

"Between  New  Orleans  and  the  forts,  there  is  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  earth- works.  At  the  Plain  of  Chalinette,  near  Janin's 
property,  there  are  redoubts,  armed  with  rifled  cannon,  which  have 
been  found  to  be  effective  at  live  miles  range.  A  ditch  thirty  feet 
wide  and  twenty  deep,  extends  from  the  Mississippi  to  La  Cipriere. 

"In  forts  St.  Philips  and  Jackson,  there  are  three  thousand 
men,  of  whom  a  goodly  portion  are  experienced  artillery  men 
and  gunners,  who  have  served  in  the  navy. 

"At  New  Orleans  itself,  we  have  thirty- two  thousand  in- 
fantry, and  as  many  more  quartered  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. In  discipline  and  drill  they  are  far  superior  to  the 
Yankees.  We  have  two  very  able  and  active  Generals,  who 
possess  our  entire  confidence,  General  Mansfield  Lovell,  and 
Brigadier  General  Ruggles.  For  Commodore,  we  have  old 
Hollins,  a  Nelson  in  his  way."  - 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1862,  Commodores  Farragut  and  Porter 
moved  with  their  combined  fleets  to  test  the  boasted  strength 
of  the  rebel  fortifications.     The  number  of  vessels  in  the  fleet, 
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of  all  kinds,  was  forty-six  ;  twenty-one  of  which  were  the  brigs 
and  schooners,  which  had  been  converted  into  the  famous  Por- 
ter Mortar  Fleet,  each  of  which  carried  a  thirteen-inch  mor- 
tar, weighing  seventeen  thousand  pounds,  and  two  thirty-two 
pounder  guns.  Attached  to  the  mortar  fleet  were  five  steam- 
ers, namely,  the  Harriet  Lane,  Miami,  Owasco,  Westfield,  and 
Clifton.  The  entire  fleet  carried  two  hundred  and  eighty-six 
guns.  About  nine  o'clock,  as  the  fleet  came  in  range,  Fort 
Jackson  opened  fire,  which  was  briskly  answered  by  the  mortar 
fleet,  in  which  also  the  whole  fleet  joined.  For  six  days  and 
five  nights  the  bombardment  was  kept  up  vigorously,  in  which 
time  seven  thousand  five  hundred  mortar  shells  were  thrown, 
each  mortar  averaging  about  eighty  per  day.  On  the  Sunday 
that  the  attack  was  made  upon  the  fort,  Gen.  Butler  proceeded 
with  four  thousand  men,  in  the  attempt  to  execute  his  part 
of  the  plan,  which  he  states  to  have  been  : 

"In  case  the  forts  were  not  reduced,  and  a  portion  of  the 
fleet  got  by  them,  it  had  been  arranged  between  the  flag  officer 
and  myself,  that  I  should  make  a  landing  from  the  gulf  side, 
in  the  rear  of  the  forts  at  the  quarantine,  and  from  thence 
attempt  Fort  St.  Philips  by  storm  and  assault,  while  the  bom- 
bardment was  continued  by  the  fleet." 

Before  light,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  Com.  Farragut 
decided  to  pass  the  fort,  and  attempt  the  reduction  of  the 
other  defenses,  and  to  reach  the  city.  It  was  an  exceedingly 
bold  and  hazardous  movement,  and  one  that  might  well  cause 
the  most  resolute  to  hesitate.  But  the  heroic  commander 
pushed  vigorously  on,  amid  a  perfect  tempest  of  shot  and  shower 
of  shell  from  the  fort,  from  thirteen  steamers,  from  the  great 
floating  battery  Louisiana,  and  in  the  face  of  several  fire 
rafts,  set  adrift  to  burn  his  ships.  The  gallant  Commodore 
had  but  nineteen  vessels,  including  four  '  sloops  of  war,  with 
which  to  encounter  the  concentrated  navy  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  all  the  engines  of  destruction  which   an  entire  year  had 
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MOUTHS  OF  THE  MTSSISSIPPI. 

enabled  it  to  bring  to  the  defense  of  its  commercial  capital. 
The  mortar  boats  were  unsuited  to  this  service.  The  odds  were 
certainly  much  against  them.  For  one  hour  and  twenty  min- 
utes the  terrible  contest  was  maintained,  when  the  ships  passed 
the  forts,  and  the  enemy  saw  that  all  was  lost.  They  com- 
menced firing  the  vessels  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  the 
cotton  and  other  commodities  likely  to  fall  into  our  hands,  the 
destruction  of  which  was  ordered  by  the  military  authority. 
The  river  was  literally  covered  with  burning  ships  ;  and  thous- 
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ands  of  bales  of  cotton,  and  immense  quantities  of  sugar  were 
destroyed. 

After  having  passed  forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philips,  the  fleet 
encountered  and  silenced  numerous  shore  batteries,  and  an- 
chored for  the  night,  eighteen  miles  below  the  city,  The  day 
following,  the  city  itself  was  reached,  and  of  course  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Union  commander.  The  city,  lying  really  lower 
than  the  ships  and  the  river,  could  not  be  defended  ;  and  the 
question  now  to  be  decided  was,  its  surrender,  or  destruction. 
Gen.  Lovell,  the  military  commandant,  had  retired,  and  left 
the  duty  of  surrendering  the  city  to  the  municipal  officers, 
which  was  done  with  much  insolence  by  Mayor  Monroe. 

Gen.  Butler  thus  refers  to  the  subsequent  surrender  of  the 
forts  : 

"In  the  night  of  the  27th,  learning  that  the  fleet  had  got 
the  city  under  its  guns,  I  left  Brigadier  General  Williams  in 
charge  of  the  landing  of  the  troops,  and  went  up  the  river  to 
the  flag-ship  to  procure  light  draught  transportation.  That 
night,  the  larger  portion,  (about  two  hundred  and  fifty)  of  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Jackson  mentioned,  spiked  the  guns  bearing 
up  the  river,  came  up  and  surrendered  themselves  to  my  pick- 
ets, declaring  that  as  we  had  got  in  their  rear,  resistance 
was  useless,  and  they  would  not  be  sacrificed.  No  bomb  had 
been  thrown  at  them  for  three  days,  nor  had  they  fired  a  shot 
at  us  from  either  fort.  They  averred  that  they  had  been  im- 
pressed, and  would  fight  no  longer. 

"On  the  26th,  the  officers  of  Fort  Jackson  and  St.  Philips  sur- 
rendered to  Captain  Porter,  he  having  means  of  water  trans- 
portation to  them.  While  he  was  negotiating,  however,  with 
the  officers  of  the  forts  under  a  white  flag,  the  rebel  naval  offi- 
cers put  all  their  munitions  of  war  on  the  Louisiana,  set  her 
on  fire  and  adrift  upon  the  Harriet  Lane,  but  when  opposite 
Fort  St.  Philips  she  blew  up,  killing  one  of  their  own  men  by 
the  fragments  which  fell  into  that  fort. 
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"I  have  taken  possession  of  the  forts,  and  find  them  sub- 
stantially as  defensible  as  before  the  bombardment  —  St.  Philips 
precisely  so — it  being  quite  uninjured.  They  are  fully  pro- 
visioned, well  supplied  with  ammunition,  and  the  ravages  of 
the  shells  have  been  defensibly  repaired  by  the  labors  of  the 
rebels." 

In  this  important  contest,  our  loss  on  board  the  fleet,  was 
but  thirty-six  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  woun- 
ded, while  the  estimated  loss  of  the  enemy  was  one  thousand 
killed  and  wounded. 

The  Federal  gun-boat  Varrunna,  and  one  mortar  boat  were 
sunk,  and  several  of  our  other  vessels  much  injured.  The  rebel 
fleet  was  nearly  destroyed,  including  three  rams,  and  the  great 
steam  iron  clad  battery  blown  up. 

The  scene  on  the  levee  at  the  approach  of  the  fleet,  defies 
description.  The  crowd  upon  it,  consisting  of  men,  women  and 
children,  were  in  the  greatest  excitement.  The  friends  of  the 
Union  were  jubilant,  and  could  not  but  give  vent  to  their  joy 
in  cheers  for  the  old  flag,  now  waving  in  victory  ;  but  the 
haughty,  yet  unhumbled  slave-masters,  shot  them  down  like 
dogs, — a  past-time  in  which  even  the  chivalrous  women  in- 
dulged. But  such  brutality  and  gross  barbarity  were  soon  to 
cease.  The  intolerably  proud  and  arrogant,  who,  hitherto  had 
known  no  restraint  but  the  dictates  of  their  own  arbitrary 
wills,  'were  soon  to  take  new  and  important  lessons  in  social 
and  civil  life,  under  a  Yankee  school-master  ;  one  who  had 
sprung  from  the  "mud-sills,"  whom  they  insolently  contemned. 
Gen.  Butler  was  soon  to  give  Mayor  Monroe,  the  police, 
the  aristocrats,  and  even  the  "ladies"  of  the  city,  some  whole- 
some discipline,  for  their  own  and  the  public  good. 

On  taking  possession  of  the  city,  on  the  28th,  Gen.  Butler 
declared  martial  law,  and  began  the  re-organization  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city,  and  of  the  region  under  his  control.  The 
circumstances  were  peculiar,  and  the  task  one  of  unequaled 
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difficulty.  He  had  but  a  few  thousand  men,  was  in  a  city  of 
two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
bitterly  hostile.  Yet  the  manner  in  which  Gen.  Butler  met 
and  overcame  all  the  difficulties  in  his  way,  showed  hin\  to  be 
just  the  man  for  the  place.  If  he  had  never  before  rendered, 
and  should  not  hereafter  render,  any  important  public  service, 
the  ability,  firmness,  good  sense,  energy  and  justice,  which 
he  exhibited  in  administering  the  government  of  New  Or- 
leans, would  make  his  name  immortal.  It  was  attended  with 
the  most  triumphant  success.  He  "subdued"  the  women  of 
the  city,  and  compelled  them  to  be  "keepers  at  home"  ;  he 
impressed  upon  the  city  authorities  that  none  but  loyalists 
could  rule,  the  Press  that  it  could  not  publish  treason,  the 
bankers  that  they  must  not  aid  it  with  funds  or  credit,  the 
foreign  consuls  that  the  Federal  Government  was  now  in 
the  ascendancy  ;  and  all  classes  that  had  heretofore  joined  in 
the  rebel  march,  must  now  "keep  step  to  the  music  of  the 
Union." 

The  success  which  thus  attended  the  conquest  and  subse- 
quent government  of  the  city,  has  had  no  parallel  during  the 
war.  Its  capture  was  a  brilliant  martial  triumph,  and  scarce- 
ly less  credit  is  due  to  Gen.  Butler,  for  the  great  executive 
ability  which  he  exhibited  in  "subduing"  the  insolence  of  the 
leading  rebels,  and  restoring  and  enforcing  order  and  good 
government  in  that  vile  and  turbulent  city. 

Gen.  Butler  continued  in  command  of  the  city  until  near 
the  close  of  the  year,  when  he  was  superseded  by  Major  Gen. 
Banks,  who,  with  a  formidable  land  and  naval  expedition, 
was  sent  to  the  Gulf,  to  co-operate  with  the  Mississippi  flo- 
tilla, in  the  reduction  of  Vicksburg,  and  other  rebel  works 
upon  that  river. 
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THE  ARM Y  OF  THE  POTOMAC-CAMPAIGN  OF  18  62 
-SIEGE  OF  YORKTOWN-BATTLES   OF  WILLIAMS- 
BURGH  AND  WEST  POINT. 

General  Movement  Ordei-ed  by  the  President  —  Good  Results  in  the  West — 
Advance  of  General  Banks  —  Battle  of  Winchester  —  General  Shields'  Report 

—  Gen.  McClellan's  Advance  —  Manassas  Abandoned  —  Its  occupation  —  Ru- 
mors of  a  Change  of  Base  —  Advance  by  the  way  of  Fortress  Monroe  — 
Movement  upon  Yorktown  —  The  Siege  —  Toils  and  Sufferings  of  the  Soldiers 

—  Battle  of  Lee's  Mills  —  Progress  of  the  Investment  —  Fierce  Resistance  of 
the  Enemy  — The  City  Evacuated  —  The  Rebel  Retreat  — The  Pursuit  — 
Desperate  Battle  before  Williamsburgh  —  Advance  up  York  River  —  Battle  of 
West  Point. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1862,  the  President  issued  the 
following  order  : 

"Ordered,  that  the  22d  day  of  February,  1862,  be  the  day 
for  a  general  movement  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  against  the  insurgent  forces  ;  that  especially 
the  army  at  and  about  Fortress  Monroe,  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, the  army  of  Western  Virginia,  the  army  near  Mun- 
fordsville,  Ky.,  the  army  and  flotilla  at  Cairo,  and  a  naval 
force  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  be  ready  for  a  movement  on  that 
day  ;  that  all  other  forces,  both  land  and  naval,  with  their 
respective  commanders,  obey  existing  orders  for  the  time,  and 
be  ready  to  obey  additional  orders  when  duly  given  ;  that  the 
heads  of  departments,  and  especially  the  Secretaries  of  War 
and  of  the  Navy,  with  all  their  subordinates,  and  the  General- 
in-Chief,  with  all  other  commanders  and  subordinates  of  land 
and  naval  forces,  will  severally  be  held  to  their  strict  and  full 
responsibilities  for  the  prompt  execution  of  this  order." 
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On  March  8  th,  the  following  : 

"Ordered,  first,  that  the  Major-General  commanding  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  proceed  forthwith  to  organize  that  part 
of  said  army  destined  to  enter  upon  active  operations,  including 
the  reserve,  but  excluding  tne  troops  to  be  left  in  the  fortifica- 
tions about  Washington,  into  four  army  corps,  to  be  com- 
manded according  to  seniority  of  rank,  as  follows  : 

"First  Corps,  to  consist  of  four  divisions,  and  to  be  com- 
manded by  Major-General  J  McDowell. 

"Second  Corps,  to  consist  of  three  divisions,  and  to  be  com- 
manded by  Brigadier-General  E.  V.  Sumner. 

"Third  Corps,  to  consist  of  three  divisions,  and  to  be  com- 
manded by  Brigadier-General  S.  P.  Heintzelman. 

"Fourth  Corps,  to  consist  of  three  divisions,  and  to  be  com- 
manded by  Brigadier- General  E.  L.  Keyes. 

"II.  That  the  divisions  now  commanded  by  the  officers  above 
assigned  to  the  commands  of  corps,  shall  be  embraced  in,  and 
form  part  of  their  respective  corps. 

"III.  The  forces  left  for  the  defense  of  Washington,  will  be 
placed  in  command  of  Brigadier-General  James  Wadsworth, 
who  shall  also  be  Military  Governor  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"IV.  That  this  order  be  executed  with  such  promptness  and 
dispatch  as  not  to  delay  the  commencement  of  the  opera- 
tions already  directed  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

"V.  A  fifth  army  corps,  to  be  commanded  by  Major-Gen.  N 
P.  Banks,  will  be  formed  from  his  own  and  Gen.  Shields'  (late 
Gen.  Lander's)  division." 

And  on  March  11th,  also,  the  following  : 

"Major-Gen.  McClellan  having  personally  taken  the  field  at 
the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  until  otherwise 
ordered,  he  is  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  other  mili- 
tary departments,  he  retaining  command  of  the  Department 
of  the  Potomac. 
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"Ordered  further,  that  the  two  Departments  now  under  the 
respective  commands  of  Generals  Halleck  and  Hunter,  to- 
gether with  so  much  of  that  under  Gen.  Buell  as  lies  west  of 
a  north  and  south  line,  indefinitely  drawn  through  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  be  consolidated  and  designated  the  Department  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  that  until  otherwise  ordered,  Major-Gen.  Hal- 
leck have  command  of  said  Department. 

"Ordered  also,  that  the  country  west  of  the  Department  of 
the  Potomac,  and  east  of  the  Department  of  the  Mississippi, 
be  a  military  department,  to  be  called  the  Mountain  Depart- 
ment, and  that  the  same  be  commanded  by  Major -General 
Fremont  ;  that  all  the  commanders  of  Departments,  after 
the  receipt  of  this  order  by  them  respectively,  report  severally 
and  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  that  prompt,  full, 
and  frequent  reports  will  be  expected  of  all  and  each  of  them." 

The  results  of  the  movements  made  in  pursuance  of  those 
orders,  in  the  west  and  south-west,  we  have  already  detailed. 
It  remains  to  trace  the  progress  and  doings  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  when  the  "quiet,"  which  it  had  so  long  main- 
tained, in  the  vicinity  of  the  Capital,  was  once  broken. 

Of  this  movement,  the  fifth  army  corps,  commanded  by 
Gen.  Banks,  formed  the  advance,  and  occupied  Harper's 
Ferry.  A  pontoon  bridge  was  here  thrown  across  the  river, 
and  completed  on  the  26th  of  February,  over  which  the  troops 
passed,  occupying  in  the  passage  until  the  first  of  March. 
The  re-construction  of  the  rail  road  bridge  was  commenced, 
to  facilitate  the  transmission  of  supplies.  The  corps  was  or- 
dered to  advance  to  Charlestown  on  March  1st,  and  the  order 
was  speedily  executed,  the  advance  passing  through  the  town, 
and  occcupying  an  eminence  beyond  it  on  the  same  day. 
Here  Gen.  McClellan  visited  Gen.  Banks,  and  received  the 
salutations  of  his  soldiers.  The  command  halted  for  several 
days,  occupying  the  town. 

At  this  time,  the  rebels  under  Jackson,  were  at  Winches- 
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ter,  twenty-two  miles  to  the  south-west,  and  believed  to  be  in 
force,  protected  by  strong  earth-works,  with  some  sixty  pieces 
of  artillery.  Here  a  severe  contest  was  looked  for.  On  the 
4th  of  March,  Gen.  Banks  moved  on  to  Berryville,  ten  miles 
from  Winchester.  Gen.  Jackson  learning  the  force  that  was 
bearing  down  upon  him,  and  knowing  his  own  inability  to 
cope  with  it,  retreated  from  Winchester,  with  all  his  supplies, 
but  of  which  our  Generals  were  in  utter  ignorance,  although 
but  eight  miles  distant,  "and  the  retreat  occupying,  three  days  ! 
It  was  not  until  March  12th,  that  a  reconnoissance  showed  the 
fact  of  the  retreat,  when  the  town  was  occupied  by  our  troops. 

The  occupation  of  Winchester  showed  the  boasted  fortifica- 
tions, which  our  Generals  had  so  much  feared,  to  exist  only  in 
their  imaginations.  They  were  extremely  insignificant,  and 
his  boasted  force  consisted  of  but  six  thousand  men,  a  part  of 
which  was  Ashby' s  famous  cavalry.  With  the  latter,  a  body 
of  Michigan  cavalry  had  a  slight  skirmish  On  the  road  to 
Strasburgh,  about  nine  miles  from  Winchester,  on  the  same 
day  that  the  town  was  occupied,  in  which  six  of  the  enemy's 
force  were  made  prisoners. 

Jackson's  retreat  was  covered  by  Ashby's  cavalry,  which 
was  accompanied  by  field  batteries.  Ashby  kept  from  one  to 
two  miles  in  the  rear  of  Jackson.  Upon  elevated  positions 
he  would  plant  his  guns  commanding  the  route  of  the 
pursuers,  and  on  the  approach  of  our  cavalry  advance,  he 
would  throw  a  few  shells  among  them,  which  would  cause 
them  to  fall  back  upon  the  infantry  supports.  Meanwhile 
Ashby  had  left,  to  take  another  similar  position,  to  re-enact  a 
similar  game  ;  thus  delaying  the  advance  of  the  pursuing 
force,  and  enabling  that  retreating,  to  escape  unmolested. 

The  main  body  of  the  Potomac  army,  under  Gen.  McClel- 
lan,  had  meanwhile  occupied  Centreville,  where  it  was  now 
the  object  of  Gen.  Banks  to  join  him.  Gen.  Shields,  com- 
manding a  division  of  his  army,  made  a  reconnoissance  in  force 
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to  Strasburgh,  on  March  22d.  The  object  was  to  deceive 
the  enemy,  with  the  belief  that  the  main  body  of  our  forces 
had  advanced  to  Centreville.  Gen.  Shields,  in  his  official 
report,  thus  states  the  movement  and  its  results  : 

"I  fell  back  to  Winchester  on  the  20th,  giving  the  move- 
ment all  the  appearance  of  a  retreat.  The  last  brigade  of  the 
first  division  of  Banks  corps  d'armee,  Gen.  Williams  com- 
manding, took  its  departure  for  Centreville  by  way  of  Berry- 
ville,  on  tha  morning  of  the  22d,  leaving  only  Shields'  division 
and  the  Michigan  cavalry  in  Winchester.  Ashby's  cavalry 
observing  this  movement  from  a  distance,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Winchester  was  being  evacuated,  and  signalized 
Jackson  to  that  effect.  We  saw  their  signal  fires,  and  divined 
their  import.  On  the  22d,  about  5  o'clock  p.  M.,  they  attacked 
and  drove  in  our  pickets.  By  order  of  Gen.  Banks  I  put  my 
command  under  arms,  and  pushed  forward  one  brigade  and 
two  batteries  of  artillery  to  drive  back  the  enemy,  but,  to 
keep  him  deceived  as  to  our  strength,  only  let  him  see  two 
regiments  of  infantry,  a  small  body  of  cavalry,  and  a  part  of 
the  artillery.  While  directing  one  of  our  batteries  to  its  posi- 
tion, I  was  struck  by  the  fragment  of  a  shell,  which  fractured 
my  arm  above  the  elbow,  bruised  my  shoulder,  and  injured 
my  side.  The  enemy  being  driven  from  his  position,  we  with- 
drew to.. Winchester.  The  injury  I  had  received  completely 
prostrated  me,  but  was  not  such  as  to  prevent  me  from 
making  the  required  dispositions  for  the  ensuing  day.  Under 
cover  of  the  night,  I  pushed  forward  Kimball's  brigade,  nearly 
three  miles  on  the  Strasburg  road.  Damn's  artillery  was 
posted  in  strong  position  to  support  his  brigade  if  attacked. 
Sullivan's  brigade  was  posted  in  the  rear  of  Kimball's,  and 
within  supporting  distance  of  it,  covering  all  the  approaches 
to  the  town  by  Cedar  Creek,  Front  Koyal,  Berryville  and 
Komney  roads.  This  brigade  and  Broadhead's  cavalry  were 
held  in  reserve,  so  as  to  support  our  force  in  front  at  any  point 
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where  it  might  be  attacked.  These  dispositions  being  made, 
L  rested  for  the  night,  knowing  that  all  the  approaches  by 
which  the  enemy  might  penetrate  to  this  place,  were  effectually 
guarded." 

After  the  skirmish  of  the  22d,  Gens.  Shields  and  Banks, 
on  full  consultation,  did  not  think  that  Jackson  would  haz- 
ard a  general  engagement  "so  far  from  his  main  supports," 
and,  as  Gen.  Banks  had  been  ordered  to  Washington,  he 
started  for  that  place  on  the  24th.  Though  not  expecting  an 
attack,  yet  the  crafty  enemy  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  com- 
pelled the  greatest  vigilance  on  the  part  of  Gen.  Shields. 

About  10  o'clock  of  the  following  day,  the  enemy  was  re- 
enforced  by  five  infantry  regiments,  and  two  artillery  batteries. 
They  were  soon  ready,  and  had  a  strong  force,  numbering  six- 
teen infantry  regiments,  five  batteries,  comprising  twenty-eight 
^pieces  of  artillery,  and  three  battalions  of  cavalry,  under  the 
famous  commanders  Ashby  and  Stewart.  The  enemy's  line 
of  battle  extended  about  one  mile  to  the  right  of  the  village 
of  Kernstown,  and  to  the  left  a  mile  and  three-fourths.  In 
the  rear  of  the  enemy  was  a  range  of  hills,  along  which  ran  a 
stone  wall  about  four  feet  in  height. 

About  half-past  10  o'clock,  the  rebels  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  turn  our  right  flank.  Five  times  did  they  rush 
from  the  cover  of  the  woods  and  the  stone  wall,  to  be  as  often 
repulsed  by  the  steady  gallantry  of  the  Union  line,  conspic- 
uous in  which  was  the  8th  Ohio.  Gen.  Shields  thus  reports 
the  principal  operations  of  the  field  : 

"Between  11  and  12  o'clock  a.  m.,  a  message  from  Col. 
Kimball  informed  me  that  another  battery  on  the  enemy's 
right  had  opened  on  our  position,  and  that  there  were  some 
indications  of  a  considerable  force  of  infantry  in  the  woods  in 
that  quarter.  On  receiving  this  information,  I  pushed  forward 
Sullivan's  brigade,  which  was  placed,  by  order  of  Col.  Kim- 
ball, in  a  position  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  enemy's  right 
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wing.  The  action  opened  with  a  fire  of  artillery  on  hot* 
sides,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  very  effective.  The 
initiative  was  taken  by  the  enemy.  He  pushed  a  few  more 
guns  to  his  right,  supported  by  a  considerable  force  of  infantry 
and  cavalry,  with  the  apparent  intention  of  enfilading  our 
position  and  turning  our  left  flank.  An  active  body  of  skir- 
mishers, consisting  of  the  8th  Ohio,  Col.  Carroll,  and  three 
companies  of  the  67^  Ohio,  was  immediately  thrown  forward 
on  both  sides  of  the  valley  road,  to  resist  the  enemy's  advance. 
These  skirmishers  were  admirably  supported  by  four  pieces  of 
artillery  under  Captain  Jenks,  and  Sullivan's  gallant  brigade. 
This  united  force  repulsed  the  enemy  at  all  points,  and  gave 
him  such  a  check  that  no  farther  demonstration  was  made 
upon  that  flank,  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  The  at- 
tempt against  our  left  flank  having  thus  failed,  the  enemy 
withdrew  the  greater  part  of  his  force  to  the  right,  and 
formed  it  into  a  reserve  to  support  his  left  flank  in  a  forward 
movement,  He  then  added  his  original  reserve  and  two  bat- 
teries to  his  main  body,  and  then,  advancing  with  this  com- 
bined column,  under  shelter  of  the  bridge  on  his  left,  on 
which  other  batteries  had  been  previously  posted,  seemed 
3vidently  determined  to  turn  our  right  flank,  or  overthrow  it. 
Our  batteries  on  the  opposite  ridge,  though  admirably  man- 
aged by  their  experienced  chief,  Lieut.  Col.  Daum,  were  soon 
found  insufficient  to  check,  or  even  retard,  the  advance  of  such 
a  formidable  body.  At  this  stage  of  the  combat  a  messenger 
arrived  from  Col.  Kimball,  informing  me  of  the  state  of  the 
field,  and  requesting  direction  as  to  the  employment  of  the 
infantry.  I  saw  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  and  gave 
positive  orders  that  all  the  disposable  infantry  should  be  im- 
mediately thrown  forward  on  our  right,  to  carry  the  enemy's 
batteries,  and  to  assail  and  turn  his  left  flank,  and  hurl  it 
back  on  the  center.  Col.  Kimball  carried  out  these  orders 
with  promptitude  and  ability.     He  entrusted  this  movement 
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to  Tyler's  splendid  brigade,  which,  under  its  fearless  leader, 
Col.  Tyler,  marched  forward  with  alacrity  and  enthusiastic 
joy  to  the  performance  of  the  most  perilous  duty  of  the  day. 
The  enemy's  skirmishers  were  driven  before  it,  and  fell  back 
upon  the  main  body,  strongly  posted  behind  a  high  and  solid 
stone   wall,*  situated  on  an  elevated  ground.      Here  the 

*This  wall  gave  to  the  rebel  commander  the  soubriquet  of  Stonewall  Jack- 
son, by  which  he  has  been  subsequently  distinguished. 
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struggle  became  desperate,  and  for  a  short  time  doubtful ;  but 
Tyler's  brigade  being  soon  joined  on  the  left  by  the  5th  Ohio, 
13th  Indiana,  and  62d  Ohio,  of  Sullivan's  brigade,  and  the 
14th  Indiana,  84th  Pennsylvania,  seven  companies  of  the 
67th  Ohio,  and  three  companies  of  the  8th  Ohio,  of  Kimball's 
brigade,  this  united  force  dashed  upon  the  enemy  with  a  cheer 
and  yell  that  rose  high  up  above  the  roar  of  battle,  and 
though  the  rebels  fought  desperately,  as  their  piles  of  dead 
attest,  they  were  forced  back  through  the  woods  by  a  fire  as 
destructive  as  ever  fell  on  a  retreating  foe.  Jackson,  with  his 
supposed  invincible  stonewall  brigade  and  the  accompanying 
brigades,  much  to  their  mortification  and  discomfiture,  were 
compelled  to  fall  back  in  disorder  upon  their  reserve.  Here 
they  took  up  a  new  position  for  a  final  stand,  and  made  an 
attempt  for  a  few  minutes  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day  ; 
but  again  rained  down  upon  them  the  same  close  and  destruc- 
tive fire.  Again  cheer  upon  cheer  rang  in  their  ears.  A  few 
minutes  only  did  they  stand  up  against  it,  when  they  turned 
dismayed,  and  fled  in  disorder,  leaving  us  in  possession  of  the 
field,  the  killed  and  wounded,  three  hundred  prisoners,  two 
guns,  four  caissons  and  one  thousand  stand  of  small  arms. 
Night  alone  saved  them  from  total  destruction.  The  enemy 
retreated  about  five  miles,  and,  judging  from  his  camp  fires, 
took  up  a  new  position  for  the  night.  Our  troops,  wearied 
and  exhausted  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  threw  themselves 
down  to  rest  on  the  field." 

"  The  enemy's  loss  in  this  engagement,  was  six  hundred 
killed  and  wounded,  and  three  hundred  prisoners.  The  Union 
loss  was  one  hundred  killed  and  about  four  hundred  wounded. 
Near  the  close  of  the  engagement,  Gen.  Banks  arrived  on 
the  field,  for  which  he  started  to  return  on  hearing  the  firing, 
and  took  command  of  the  troops  in  person.  Gen.  Williams 
was  ordered  to  return  with  his  division,  then  on  the  march  to 
Centreville.     Gen.    Banks  pursued  Jackson  with  about  ten 
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thousand  men,  beyond  Middleburg,  but  he  escaped  with  the 
loss  of  a  few  stragglers. 

The  battle  field  of  Winchester,  like  that  of  many  similar 
fields  of  blood,  presented  a  terrible  scene.  The  night  that 
followed  it  was  dark  and  cold,  and  the  sad  services  of  the 
ambulance  corps  were  in  constant  requisition,  in  removing  the 
wounded  from  among,  and  often  from  beneath,  the  ghastly 
dead.     The  latter  were  buried  the  day  following. 

Thus  ended  the  first  engagement  in  the  Virginia  cam- 
paign of  1862,  without  decisive  results,  and  it  was,  in  that  re- 
spect, but  a  type  of  those  which  followed  it,  in  the  Peninsula, 
on  the  Shenandoah,  the  second  Bull  Run,  at  Antietam  and 
Fredericksburgh,  on  which  were  fruitlessly  displayed  the  great- 
est gallantry,  and  the  most  patient  endurance  by  the  rank  and 
file,  and  where  the  best  blood  of  the  nation  was  poured  out 
profusely,  and  its  treasure  squandered  by  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions, with  no  other  return  than  national  sorrow  and  humil- 
iation. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  10th  of  March,  the  main  army,  under 
Gen.  McClellan,  had  moved  forward,  and  its  advance,  under 
Gen.  Kearney,  occupied  Centreville  the  same  day.  The  enemy 
was  aware  of  the  movement,  and  had,  the  day  previous,  aban- 
doned his  famous  Manassas,  retreating  over  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  rail  road,  destroying  bridges  and  interposing  every 
practicable  obstacle  to  a  pursuit. 

Our  scouts  immediately  examined  the  deserted  works  of  the 
enemy  at  Manassas.  The  army  and  the  country  were  great- 
ly mortified  and  chagrined  at  the  weakness  and  inefficiency  of 
the  works  before  which  our  large  army  had  so  long  tarried. 
The  works  were  insignificant  in  the  extreme,  and  it  had  evi- 
dently never  been  the  purpose  of  the  enemy,  to  strongly  con- 
test with  us  their  possession. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  Gen.  McClellan  issued  an  address 
to  the  soldiers  from  Fairfax  Court  House,  in  which  he  said  he 
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Iiad  kept  them  inactive,  in  order  to  arm  and  discipline  thern  ; 
that  "the  period  of  inaction  has  passed."  "I  will  bring  you 
now,"  said  he,  "face  to  face  with  the  rebels,  and  only  pray  that 
God  may  defend  the  right." 

The  brilliant  victories  in  the  West,  at  New  Madrid  and  Pea 
Kidge,  so  occupied  the  public  attention,  and  so  aroused  its 
enthusiasm,  that  the  advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
was  regarded  as  presaging  certain  victory,  whenever,  or  wher- 
ever, the  foe  should  make  a  stand.  Few  believed  they  would 
attempt  to  resist  the  large  and  well-appointed  army,  now 
moving  upon  the  rebel  capital.  Engrossed  with  the  cheering 
details  of  victory  after  victory,  won  by  the  loyal  troops,  the 
month  of  March  passed,  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
nearly  forgotten.  The  Government  prohibited  the  publication 
of  contemplated  movements,  and  little  was  known  of  its  plans 
or  doings. 

Toward  the  close  of  March,  there  was  great  activity  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  and  large  fleets  of  troop-laden  transports 
were  arriving  at  Old  Point.  It  transpired  that  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  was  changing  its  base,  and  preparing  to  make  its 
advance  upon  the  rear  of  Eichmond,  by  the  way  of  the  Penin- 
sula, between  York  and  James  rivers.  Weeks  were  occupied 
in  the  change,  and  it  was  not  until  the  26th,  that  the  advance 
was  made  from  Hampton  to  Great  Bethel.  Three  days  later, 
a  strong  reconnoissance  was  made  from  the  latter  place  toward 
Yorktown  —  the  key  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  city  is  a  port  of  entry.  It  is  memorable  as  the  scene 
of  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  to  the  American  and 
French  forces,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1781,  which  was  the 
closing  battle  of  the  Kevolution. 

The  rebels  had  held  this  place  from  the  first  opening  of  the 
rebellion,  and  had  fortified  it  in  the  strongest  manner  — 
nearly  a  year  having  been  occupied  in  extending  and  perfect- 
ing its  defenses,  and  putting  in  battery  an  immense  number 
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of  guns.  The  intrenchments  extended  from  York  to  James 
rivers — a  distance  of  six  miles.  The  rebel  forces  were  com- 
manded by  Generals  Lee,  Johnson,  and  Magruder. 

To  this  point,  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  destined,  and 
it  embraced  three  of  its  five  Grand  Divisions,  numbering  about 
one  hundred  thousand  men.  The  first  great  object  was  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  Yorktown,  and  thus  secure  the  control 
of  York  river. 

Gen.  McClellan  had  the  personal  commapd  of  the  army,  and 
the  troops  were  very  eager  to  meet  the  enemy.  For  nearly 
eight  months  they  had  been  passive,  and  they  hailed  with  in- 
tense gratification  the  order  to  advance.  Gen.  Heintzelman's 
core  d'armee  moved  up  through  Great  Bethel — the  direct 
route  to  Yorktown.  After  leaving  the  camp,  some  miles  be- 
yond Hampton,  the  advance  struck  across  New-Market  Bridge, 
along  a  most  beautiful  and  romantic    road,  the  birds  singing 
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Dgfa  the  woods.     It  seemed  as  though  the  grand 

army  was  a  grand  pageant,  celebrating  some  gala 

About   half-past  one  p.  m.,  when  the  advance   wa- 
twelve  miles  from  Hampton,  the  booming  of  a  gun  was  heard. 
We  had  encountered  an  earth-        :  enemy,   to  which 

immediate   atten':  n  :r  sharp  shooters,  and 

Griffin's  and  .'.  my  promptly  fled. 

jetting  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  batteries  coc. 
around.     It  was  a  very  form'  Dgbold.     Major  Phillips 

Be  1  sfl    -" 
hind  —  meat  on  the  fire  cooking.     They  were  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Union  forces.     The  rebel 
huts  were  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  we  had  e" 
-■--~- 
city  house  with  * 

In  this  abandoned  camp  the  advance  spent  the  night.     The 
march  was  resumed  early  on  the   following  morning. 

I  roads  were  soon  so  cut  up 
by  the  ponderous  trains  as  to  become  nearly  impassable.  About 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  April,  the  advance 
was  in  front  of  the  enemy's  works  at  Yorktown,  and  skirmishing 
ensued,  in  which  we  lost  three  killed  and  ten  woui 

"eather  continued  unfavorable, — frequent  and  heavy 
rains  falling.     The  investment  of  the  work:  nee  be- 

gun, and  in  the  Peninsula,  the  musket  and  the  spade  were, 
thenceforth,  to  be  inseparable  companies.  In  the  trenches 
the  soldiers  toiled  incessantly,  while  covering  parties  of  sharp- 
shooters, infantry,  and  artillery,  protected  them.  Day  by  day 
the  work  went  on,  formidable  works  arose,  and  ponderous  guns 
were  mounted  —  evincing  the  triumph  of  engineering  in  the 
face  of  the  strongest  works.  Skirmish; ng  :  mstantly  attended 
the  ccr.  of  the  works,  in  which  several  were  daily 

killed  and  wounded. 

The  limcnttkfl  to  be  overcome  were  great.     The  enemy  had 
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made  the  most  of  his  naturally  favorable  positions.  His  works 
were  extensive  and  very  irregular.  The  ground  was  swampy, 
and  covered  with  pools  of  water,  and  tangled  under-growth, 
or  heavy  forests.  The  men  toiled  in  the  rain  and  the  mud, 
and  were  exposed  to  the  severest  hardships  and  sufferings. 
Yet  they  endured  them  patiently,  —  toiling  and  suffering 
without  complaint.  They  were  cheerful,  amid  their  severest 
trials.  They  were  nerved  to  their  work  by  the  terrific  struggle, 
which,  they  believed,  was  soon  to  commence.  The  energy  and 
bravery  of  the  Federal  soldiers  were  frequently  manifested  by 
bold  explorations  of  the  enemy's  works,  and  by  hand  to  hand 
contests  with  their  defenders. 

Gen.  McClellan's  plans  had  embraced  the  co-operation  of 
the  gun-boats,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
But  the  Merrimac  interrupted  the  full  execution  of  the  plan. 
Her  recent  destructive  raid  in  Hampton  Roads,  in  which 
she  had  destroyed  two  noble  ships,  had  excited  the  apprehen- 
sions of  our  commanders,  who  were  careful  not  to  expose  their 
ships  to  similar  destruction.  Several  of  our  gun-boats,  how- 
ever, on  the  15th  of  April,  shelled  the  woods  below  Glouces- 
ter, and  one  of  them  brought  her  guns  to  bear  on  the  rebel 
works  at  Yorktown,  but  was  driven  off  by  the  heavy  guns  of 
the  enemy. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  a  disastrous  battle  occurred  near 
Lee's  Mills,  in  an  attempt  to  capture  a  battery  of  the  enemy 
between  that  place  and  Winn's  Mills.  The  position  is  nearly 
equi-distant  between  the  York  and  James  rivers.  In  front 
of  the  enemy's  works  was  the  Warwick  creek,  which  had  here 
been  dammed  up,  and  its  breadth  was  about  twelve  rods,  and 
its  depth,  in  some  places,  from  four  to  four  and  a  half  feet. 
The  enemy  had  prepared  a  battery  and,  rifle  pits  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  were  so  strengthening  the  position  that  our  Gen- 
erals deemed  it  important  to  dispossess  them  ;  or  at  least  to 
ascertain  their  force.     Immediately  in  the  enemy's  front,  was 
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a  field,  covered  only  with  shrubs  and  low  pines,  surrounded  In 
dense  forests.  A  party  of  skirmishers  from  the  4th  Vermont, 
advanced  through  this  under-growth  to  the  edge  of  the  stream, 
and  opened  so  destructive  a  fire  upon  the  enemy's  battery  as 
to  silence  his  guns,  and  apparently  to  drive  him  into  co- 
verts. Artillery  was  also  advanced,  and  opened  upon  the 
works  of  the  enemy,  when  he  responded,  and  a  brisk  fire 
of  artillery  and  infantry,  was  kept  up  for  nearly  two  hours. 
The  enemy  now  ceased  firing,  owing,  it  was  thought,  to  the 
deadly  fire  of  our  sharp-shooters,  who  picked  off  the  gunners. 
After  consultation,  Gen.  McClellan  decided  to  make  a  thor- 
ough demonstration  upon  the  enemy,  to  test  his  strength,  and 
ascertain  his  intentions.  Between  three  and  four  o'clock  p.  m., 
four  batteries,  Ayer's,  Wheeler's,  Mott's,  and  Kennedy's,  were 
ordered  forward  to  the  open  field,  and  opened  a  vigorous  fire 
at  the  distance  of  from  twelve  to  thirteen  hundred  yards. 
The  enemy  replied  actively  for  twenty  minutes,  and  again 
ceased.  Our  batteries  continued  to  play  until  word  was 
brought  that  the  creek  was  easily  fordable  to  the  right,  where 
the  water  was  said  to  be  only  knee  deep.  Whereupon,  Col. 
Hyde,  in  command  of  the  3d  Vermont,  then  in  the  advance, 
was  ordered  to  send  four  of  his  companies  across  the  creek  at 
the  point  indicated,  and  advance  and  charge  the  rear  of  the 
enemy's  works.  That  was  attempted.  But  the  wily  enemy 
had  prepared  to  defeat  such  an  attempt.  It  was  below  the 
dam,  and  the  raising  of  a  flood-gate,  poured  a  terrible  torrent 
of  water  into  the  creek,  covering  the  men  to  their  arm-pits, 
saturating  their  ammunition.  While  in  this  defenseless  posi- 
tion, several  regiments  of  rebel  infantry  opened  upon  them 
from  rifle  pits  on  the  bank.  Nearly  one  half  their  number 
fell ;  but  the  remainder,  with  dauntless  intrepidity,  rushed 
upon,  and  drove  the  enemy,  with  their  bayonets,  from  the  first 
tier  of  rifle  pits.  But  the  contest  was  too  unequal.  Supports 
were  not  at  hand.     Two  other  Vermont  companies  were  in  the 
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water  when  the  order  to  retreat  was  given,  and  a  remnant  of 
the  force  returned. 

The  Federal  batteries,  whose  fire  had  been  suspended  during 
the  attempt  to  cross  the  creek,  now  opened  again  in  full  force. 
Col.  Lord,  commanding  the  6th  Vermont,  was  directed  to 
storm  the  work  by  the  left  flank.  They  dashed  gallantly  and 
eagerly  into  the  water,  and  when  seven  companies  had  entered, 
and  the  advance  was  but  a  few  yards  from  the  breast-works 
of  the  enemy,  they  were  met  by  the  gleam  and  crack  of  a 
thousand  rifles,  over  the  parapet.  The  fire  was  steadily  and  un- 
flinchingly returned  with  deadly  effect.  Few  rebel  heads  ap- 
peared a  second  time  over  the  parapet,  while  the  Federal  ar- 
tillery played  most  vigorously  upon  the  enemy,  lighting  up 
their  breast- works,  with  a  continuous  explosion  of  shells.  But 
they  were  heavily  re-enforced  ;  and  Col.  Lord,  abandoning 
the  hope  of  a  successful  assault,  steadily  withdrew,  bringing  off 
most  of  his  wounded.  The  Federal  loss  was  between  thirty 
and  forty  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  wounded  and 
missing.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  is  not  known,  but  the  fatal 
precision  of  the  Federal  fire  into  their  large  force,  must  have 
made  it  severe.  More  than  seventeen  hundred  shot  and  shell 
were  hurled  upon  the  rebels,  of  which  Ayer's  and  Kennedy's 
batteries  threw  four  hundred  and  fifty.  The  enemy  abandoned 
the  position  as  untenable. 

Day  after  day  the  long  lines  of  investment  were  yet  farther 
extended  and  strengthened,  and  heavy  guns  were  mounted. 
Daily  infantry  and  artillery  contests  occurred,  and  the  daily 
bulletins  showed  more  or  less  casualties  as  the  result.  Assu- 
rances were  given  toward  the  close  of  April,  that  the  great 
contest  of  the  war  would  soon  begin,  and  the  hundreds  of  heavy 
guns,  now  in  position,  would  seal  the  fate  of  the  enemy,  if  he 
did  not  abandon  the  position. 

On  the  second  of  May,  the  enemy  opened  fire  with  his  im- 
mense gun,  mounted  on  a  pivot,  on  the  corner  of  his  main 
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fort,  on  the  heights  of  Yorktown,  which  inflicted  serious  in- 
jury upon  the  besiegers,  and  led  to  the  belief  that  the  long 
expected  contest  was  now  opening.  Gen.  McClellan  replied 
with  his  heaviest  guns,  one  and  two  hundred-pounder  Parrott. 
The  rebel  gun  soon  burst,  when  our  number  one  battery  played 
with  destructive  effect  upon  the  enemy's  shipping  and  works,  and 
with  which  they  had  nothing  of  sufficient  power  to  compete. 

While  the  enemy  was  manifesting  this  feigned  activity,  he 
was  busily  evacuating  the  place,  and  carefully  removing  his  ma- 
terial and  supplies  toward  Richmond.  This  was  so  adroitly 
done,  that  the  besiegers  were  unaware  of  it  until  the  work  was 
fully  accomplished,  and  the  enemy  was  well  on  his  way. 

For  this  retreat,  he  had  been  carefully  preparing.  He  had 
selected  and  fortified  his  route  ;  interposing  every  possible  ob- 
stacle to  a  pursuit,  and  fortifying  the  most  favorable  points, 
at  which  to  annoy  the  Union  advance. 

Yorktown  was  immediately  occupied,  in  which  were  found 
quite  a  quantity  of  ordnance  stores,  and  seventy  heavy  guns. 
Gen.  Franklin's  division  was  conveyed  in  transports  up  the 
York  river,  with  the  view  to  intercept  the  rebel  retreat,  while 
the  divisions  of  General  Heintzelman,  Sumner,  Hooker,  Kear- 
ney, and  Keyes,  were  put  in  motion  as  speedily  as  possible  to 
pursue  the  enemy  by  land. 

On  Sunday  morning,  May  4th,  General  Stoneman,  with 
several  regiments  of  cavalry  and  light  artillery,  started  in 
pursuit.  Gen.  Hooker's  division  left  about  noon,  immediately 
followed  by  Gen.  Kearney's  division — both  of  Gen.  Heintzel- 
man's  corps,  —  to  support  the  cavalry  and  artillery  advance. 
The  latter  closely  followed  the  enemy's  rear,  with  which  there 
was  frequent  skirmishing.  When  the  advance  had  proceeded 
about  six  miles,  they  came  to  a  halt,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
infantry.  The  divisions  of  Generals  Smith,  Hooker,  Sumner, 
Kearney,  and  Couch,  came  up,  but  as  it  was  late  in  the  day,  and 
the  enemy  had  apparently  a  heavy  force  and  strong  works  in 
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front,  the  attack  was  deferred  until  the  following  morning.  The 
army  had  marched  through  the  clay  in  a  tedious  rain,  over  roads 
indescribably  bad,  and  now  bivouacked  and  sought  repose  on 
the  wet  earth. 

Before  them  lay  the  rebel  army,  defended  by  a  work  of  im- 
mense extent  and  of  great  strength — Fort  Page,  also  called  Fort 
Magruder.  It  was  situated  in  a  large  open  plain,  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  Williamsburg,  surrounded  by  a  dense  forest. 
This  plain  was  about  a  mile  in  breadth  by  two  in  width,  in 
which  five  separate  earth-works  had  been  erected.  In  this 
plain,  the  two  roads  from  Yorktown  to  Williamsburg  converge, 
which  were  entirely  commanded  by  the  enemy's  works. 
Standing  upon  the  parapets  of  Fort  Magruder — a  bastioned 
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work  as  large  as  Fortress  Monroe,  with  a  wide  rnoat  rilled  with 
water,  and  having  a  sweep  of  the  plains  at  every  point  of  the 
compass  —  and  looking  toward  Yorktown,  you  see  a  horse-  shoe- 
shaped  sweep  of  forest,  a  mile  and  more  around  —  you  see  it 
fringed  on  the  inside  with  a  gigantic  abatio  of  fallen  timber, 
against  which  the  eyes  fairly  ache,  in  their  sweep  of  a  mile 
or  more  of  look  —  you  see  for  a  part  of  the  way,  beginning  at 
the  end  nearest  to  Williamsburg,  a  deep,  wide  ravine,  obstruc- 
ted but  little  by  stumps,  and  having  a  hard  bottom,  and  you 
say  instantly,  "there,  reserves  could  be  held  secure  from  the 
fire  of  a  million  rifles" — you  look  to  the  left,  and  you  see  upon 
the  plain,  one  fort,  two  forts,  three  forts,  —  forts  away  to  a 
dammed  up  body  of  water,  bounded  next  an  impassable  ravine- 
swamp  by  a  high  and  narrow  mill-dam,  commanded  by  a 
battery  overlooking  it,  and  the  passage  of  which  would  be  a 
labor  that  the  warriors  that  crossed  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  would 
have  been  swept  from  like  oat-chaff.  Go  down  from  the 
high  parapets  of  Fort  Magruder,  and  go  away  over  to  the 
right  (western)  point  of  the  horse-shoe  of  the  rebel  position, 
pass  through  that  "ravine"  (so  convenient  and  secure  for  the 
reception  of  the  re-enforcements  to  be  marched  up  from  Wil- 
liamsburg), and  enter,  if  you  can,  the  chevaux-de-frise  of  for- 
est-trees, tumbled  with  cowardly  and  savage  ingenuity  five 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  stretching  further  than  you  can  see  to 
the  west,  upon  an  arc  of  difficulty,  that  would  appal  the  bra- 
vest troops  that  England,  France,  or  Russia,  ever  sent  into 
the  field.  The  fallen  timber  was  mostly  hemlock  and  pine. 
Grown  on  a  swamp,  it  was  thick  and  rank.  The  trees  were 
out  so  as  to  interlock  their  branches.  They  lapped  each  other. 
Such  were  the  works  in  which  the  rebels  had  posted  about 
five  thousand  men  to  retard  our  advance,  and  prepared  to  add 
such  additional  forces  as  circumstances  might  require. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  troops  were  in  motion, 
and  the  advance  soon  emerged  from  the  woods  into  the  plain 
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•  in  range  of  the  fort.  They  were  met  by  a  storm  of  grape  and 
balls  from  the  bastion.  The  men  deployed  into  the  wood  and 
attempted  to  pass  over  the  fallen  timber,  but  the  rebel  rifle 
pits  were  revealed,  concealed  by  the  trees,  and  from  which 
they  were  met  by  a  deadly  fire.  Gen.  Hooker  attempted  to 
bring  up  Branihall's  battery,  but  the  mud  was  so  deep  that 
the  horses  could  not  flounder  through  it.  The  enemy's  infant- 
ry were  posted  in  the  woods,  and  were  pouring  deadly  volleys 
into  any  exposed  line.  Our  forces  were  compelled  to  fall  back. 
The  enemy,  seeing  the  success  which  was  likely  to  attend  their 
efforts,  sent  back  additional  forces,  and  concentrated  during  the 
day,  about  twenty-five  thousand  men. 

Gen.  Hooker  resolved  to  maintain  his  position.  Throughout 
the  morning,  he  struggled  manfully  against  the  rain,  the  mud, 
and  the  rebels,  who  appeared  on  the  left  in  great  strength. 
Gen.  Heintzelman  was  on  the  field  much  of  the  time,  and 
pronounces  the  contest  extremely  severe  ;  other  experienced 
officers  represent  it  as  terrible  beyond  precedent.  Grover's, 
Patterson's,  and  Sickles'  brigade,  were  battling  with  a  fury,  un- 
der odds,  and  with  a  slaughter  which  had  well  nigh  exhausted 
and  driven  them  from  the  field,  after  the  artillery  had  with- 
drawn, but  for  the  timely  arrival,  at  two  o'clock,  of  Kearney's 
division,  consisting  of  the  brigades  of  Berry,  Birney,  and 
Jamieson.  These  good  troops,  though  weary  with  long  and 
rapid  marching,  under  the  sturdy  lead  of  Heintzelman,  were 
not  long  in  turning  the  tide  in  our  favor,  though  it  cost  them, 
especially  the  Scott  Life  Guard  and  Mozart  regiments,  of  New 
York,  a  heavy  outlay  of  life. 

Meantime  Smith's  division  was  doing  nobly  on  the  right 
and  centre.  Hancock's  brigade,  composed  of  the  5th  Wis- 
consin, 33d  New  York,  49th  Pennsylvania,  and  6th  Maine 
regiments,  was  on  the  extreme  right,  while  Brooks'  Vermont 
brigade  occupied  the  center,  and  both  bore  the  heat  of  battle 
most  nobly.     Every  few  moments,  couriers  brought  tidings  of 
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the  steadiness  of  these  fine  brigades,  and  our  expectation  that? 
they  would  do  themselves  great  honor  during  the  day  was  by 
no  means  disappointed.  Everywhere  the  enemy  found  them 
stern  and  determined  combatants,  and  worthy  their  exalted 
reputation. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  battle  was  at  its  height. 
The  scene  from  head-quarters  at  that  time  was  exciting  and 
imposing  beyond  description.  Skirting  the  woods  to  the  left, 
to  the  right,  and  before  us,  forming  a  half  circle  two  or  three 
miles  in  extent,  were  thousands  of  our  infantry  men,  pouring 
a  steady  fire  into  the  dense  forests,  where  the  enemy  was 
steadily  advancing.  The  hissing  shells  were  thrown  nearer, 
and  with  greater  precision,  and  even  burst  beyond  head-quar- 
ters, to  the  consternation  of  some  of  the  youthful  aids-de- 
camps who  had  never  been  under  fire,  and  to  the  greater 
alarm  of  the  women  and  children  yet  remaining  in  the  house. 

"Now,  also,  our  own  reserves  were  coming  up.  General 
Keyes  had,  in  person,  driven  back  a  mile  or  two,  and  urged 
them  forward.  Casey's  division,  headed  by  that  venerable 
officer,  who  has  so  long  and  faithfully  served  his  country, 
reached  the  plateau  to  the  rear  of  head-quarters.  Couch's 
division  also  appeared.  Now,  too,  the  artillery  and  cavalry 
held  in  reserve  drew  near  to  the  scene-  of  action,  and  prepared 
for  an  immediate  engagement.  Several  additional  batteries 
were  sent  forward.  Ayer's  was  throwing  his  screeching  mis- 
siles far  into  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  Mott  opened  an  'infernal 
fire'  on  the  centre,  while  far  on  the  right  and  left  the  din  of 
our  guns  was  incessant,  the  tumult  of  battle  loud  and  furious. 
Yet  messengers,  their  steeds 

"  'Bloody  with  spurring,  fiery-red  with  haste,' 

flew  to  head-quarters  with  the  report  that  on  our  left  the  des- 
perate'enemy  were  again  pressing  us  in,  while  from  the  right 
Hancock  sent  for  re-enforcements  without  delay.  The  som- 
bre clouds,  dispensing  their  copious  waters  upon  the  marshaled 
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armies,  were  not  darker  than  our  prospects  now  appeared  ; 
but  the  arrival  of  additional  armies,  their  careful  placing  and 
strength,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  main  body  of  our  force 
could  not  be  far  behind,  inspired  fresh  confidence  in  our  ranks. 
The  battle  waged  savagely.  Men  never  fought  more  dog- 
gedly. Death  was  never  met  with  more  of  genuine  heroism 
The  vacancies  in  the  lines  were  speedily  filled,  the  enemy  was 
met,  shot  for  shot  and  gun  for  gun." 

The  38  th  New  York  was  ordered  to  charge  down  the  road, 
and  take  the  enemy's  rifle  pits  in  front,  by  the  flank.  This 
was  successfully  done  by  Col.  Ward,  with  seven  companies  of 
his  regiment. 

Gen.  Hancock  executed  a  bold  movement.  He  pushed  his 
brigade,  supported  by  Lieut.  Cowan's  and  Capt.  Wheeler's 
batteries,  to  the  right,  for  a  mile  parallel  to  the  front,  thence 
across  a  fifty-acre  heath,  edged  with  timber,  north  to  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  enemy's  works.  He  here  occupied  one  of 
the  earth-works.  Between  him  and  Fort  Page  were  two 
other  works  of  the  enemy,  but  they  abandoned  them  on  his 
approach,  falling  back  to  the  main  fort.     Gen.  Hancock  was 
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in  a  very  dangerous  position,  with  a  small  force  of  not  ex- 
ceeding five  thousand  men.  He  had  already  planted  the  Fed- 
eral flag  on  three  rebel  forts.  Hooker  was  closely  engaging 
the  enemy  on  the  left,  and  the  artillery  was  advanced  to 
within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  main  fort,  on  which  it  was 
actively  playing,  and  also  on  the  woods  beyond,  through  which 
the  rebels  were  already  in  retreat. 

A  regiment  of  rebel  cavalry,  supported  by  three  regiments 
of  infantry,  was  sent  to  attack  Gen.  Hancock.  They  came 
on  cheering,  firing,  and  charging  with  great  impetuosity. 
Gen.  Hancock  held  his  men  in  perfect  order,  Wheeler's  bat- 
tery turned  and  poured  hot  volleys  into  their  ranks  as  they 
came  on,  and  when  sufficiently  near,  five  thousand  steady 
muskets  were  discharged  with  telling  effect,  but  still  they 
advanced,  though  broken  and  wavering,  and  when  within  two 
hundred  yards,  Gen.  Hancock  taking  off  his  hat,  vigorously 
ordered,  "Ready  now  !  Charge  !  !"  Inspired  by  the  resolute 
energy  of  their  leader,  the  men  sprang  forward  with  such 
evident  determination,  that  the  foe  at  once  recoiled,  broke, 
and  fled  to  the  rear  and  the  right,  and  the  field  was  won. 
The  panic  soon  extended  to  the  enemy  engaging  Hooker's 
division,  and  the  rebels  promptly  retired  from  the  sternly  con- 
tested field.  The  Federal  soldiers  encamped  on  the  field,  the 
rain  still  falling,  expecting  a  renewal  of  the  contest  in  the 
morning  ;  but  the  enemy  retired  during  the  night,  and  our 
forces  passed  unmolested  through  Williamsburg  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  The  Federal  loss  in  this  battle  was  five 
hundred  killed,  sixteen  hundred  wounded,  and  six  hundred 
and  twenty-three  prisoners.  That  of  the  rebels  was  some- 
what greater,  and  we  captured  five  hundred  prisoners. 

Simultaneously  with  the  advance  of  the  land  forces  towards 
Williamsburg,  as  we  have  described,  Gen.  Franklin's  division 
was  embarked  on  transports,  convoyed  by  gun-boats,  and 
pushed  up  the   York  river  to  its  head,    thirty  miles   above 
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Yorktown.  "West  Point  is  the  name  given  to  the  landing- 
place.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  rail  road  thence  to  Eichmond 
The  landing  was  difficult,  and  made  by  means  of  pontoon 
boats,  and  was  not  completed  until  midnight  of  the  6th  of 
May.  Some  picket  firing  occurred  during  the  night,  in  which 
three  Federal  soldiers  were  killed.  A  careful  watch  was  kept 
up  during  the  night  ;  the  entire  division  was  under  arms  at 
half  past  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  and  a 
strong  picket  force  was  posted.  About  six  o'clock,  the  enemy 
appeared  in  adjoining  woods,  and  a  severe  battle  ensued,  in 
which,  for  some  time,  the  enemy  had  the  advantage,  and  our 
forces  were  compelled  to  fall  back,  which  brought  the  enemy 
in  range  of  our  gun-boats  on  York  river,  and  which  immediately 
opened  upon  them  with  such  effect  as  to  defeat  and  disperse 
them.     The  fight  lasted  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.     The  32d  New 
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York  Volunteers,  displayed  conspicuous  gallantry  in  a  long 
and  obstinate  contest  with  the  enemy  in  the  woods,  in  which 
they  lost  over  one  hundred  of  their  number  in  killed  and 
wounded.  On  entering  the  woods,  they  were  compelled  to 
cross  a  ravine,  and  while  in  the  bottom  of  it,  were  fired  upon 
by  the  rebel  skirmishers.  They  at  once  charged  the  enemy's 
position,  from  which  they  fled  to  a  second  ravine,  where  they 
again  fired  upon  their  pursuers  from  its  opposite  side.  They 
were,  however,  again  repulsed,  but  inflicted  considerable  loss. 
They  again  fell  back  behind  a  third  ravine,  where  they  had 
erected  breast-works,  in  which  they  had  placed  mountain 
howitzers,  and  from  which  grape,  canister,  and  rifle  shots  were 
poured  into  the  undaunted  32d,  who  charged  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  works.  Finding  the  force  of  the  enemy  too  strong 
to  be  successfully  assailed,  they  retired  in  order.  Newton's 
brigade,  of  which  the  32d  formed  a  part,  suffered  a  total  loss 
in  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  of  about  two  hundred. 

Capt.  Montgomery,  of  Newton's  Staff,  had  a  very  narrow 
escape,  having  been  entrapped  within  the  rebel  picket  lines. 
He  was  taken  for  a  rebel  officer.  He  directed  them  to  do 
their  duty,  and  turned  to  leave  the  unwelcome  company,  when 
the  "U.  S."  on  his  cap  betrayed  him,  and  although  dashing 
forward  rapidly,  his  horse  fell  pierced  by  seven  Minie  balls, 
and  he  was  taken  prisoner.  While  conveying  him  to  head- 
quarters, two  shells  burst  among  his  captors,  scattering  them, 
and  enabling  the  Captain  to  reach  the  Federal  lines. 
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Magnificent  Rebel  Plans  —  Invasion  of  "New  Mexico  and  Arizona  —  Battle  of 
Valvende  —  Battle  of  Apache  Pass  —  The  Insurgents  Abandon  the  Territories 
—  Rebel  Ferocities  —  The  Cause  —  Examples  —  Habeas  Corpus  — When  Suspen- 
ded—  Constitutional  Provision  —  By  Whom  Suspended  —  Arbitrary  Arrests  — 
Their  Necessity. 

The  confidence  of  the  rebels  in  the  success  of  their  cause, 
was  in  nothing  more  manifest  than  in  the  breadth  and 
magnificence  of  the  plans  which  they  had  laid,  and  the 
hearty  zeal  with  which  they  attempted  their  execution.  •  They 
were  not  content  simply  with  efforts  to  secure  to  themselves 
the  slave  States  ;  but  they  aspired  also  to  the  acquisition  of 
distant  and  sparsely  settled  territories.  The  conquest  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  was  included  iu  their  programme,  and 
Brig.  Gen.  H.  H.  Sibley,  and  Lieut.  Col.  J.  R.  Baylor,  were 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  forces  destined  for  this  ex- 
pedition. 

The  troops  were  chiefly  drawn  from  Texas.  Col.  Baylor 
reached  Arizona  in  August,  1861,  and  issued  a  proclamation, 
in  which  he  took  formal  possession  of  the  territory,  in  behalf 
of  the  Confederate  States,  instituted  military  government 
declared  its  boundaries,  vacated  all  the  existing  offices,  and 
extended  over  it  the  laws  of  the  Confederate  States. 

The  advance  of  the  rebel  forces  into  New  Mexico,  met  at 
first  with  slight  opposition,  as  the  national  force  in  the  terri- 
tory was  small,  and  many  of  its  officers  were  traitors.  The 
email  and  unimportant  forts,  intended  to  protect  the  people 
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from  the  Indians,  were  speedily  possessed.  The  rebel  Gen. 
Sibley  issued,  on  the  30th  of  December,  a  pompous  proclama- 
tion, in  which  he  claimed  that  New  Mexico  belonged  to  the 
Confederate  States,  by  geographical  position,  similarity  of 
interests,  and  future  destiny.  He  came  to  liberate  them  from 
a  military  despotism,  and  to  establish  "free  institutions."  He 
declared  that  his  force  was  sufficiently  large  to  seize  and  hold 
the  territory,  and  defeat  any  force  that  might  come  against 
him  ;  adjured  the  citizens  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  enroll  themselves  under  his  banner  ; 
and  if  they  did  not  do  so,  they  would  incur  severe  penalties. 

Forts  Craig,  Massachusetts  and  Union,  were  at  this  time 
held  by  the  Federal  forces.  The  route  of  the  rebels  to  Santa 
Fe,  the  capital,  would  be  up  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  past  Fort  Craig.  Col.  Canby  was  then  in  command  of 
that  fort,  and  resolved  to  defend  it,  and  dispute  their  advance. 

On  "the  18th  of  February,  the  rebels  appeared  in  force  before 
Fort  Craig,  but  after  reconnoitering,  fell  back  six  miles  down 
the  river  to  a  ford,  which  they  crossed,  intending  to  come  up 
on  the  opposite  side,  thus  avoiding  Fort  Craig  and  the  forces 
of  Col.  Canby.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th,  the  latter 
crossed  the  river  with  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
and  which  were  joined  on  the  following  day  by  the  cavalry  of 
Major  Duncan,  and  McRae's  battery,  and  the  line  of  battle 
was  about  to  be  formed  to  meet  the  advancing  enemy.  Soon 
after,  and  before  our  forces  had  formed,  the  Texans  opened  a 
heavy  canonnade  upon  the  battery  and  cavalry,  and  the  reg- 
iment under  Col.  Pino  was  so  panic  stricken  and  thrown  into 
such  confusion,  that  they  could  not  be  kept  in  position,  and  Col. 
Canby  ordered  a  counter-march  to  the  fort,  where  they  arrived 
in  safety.  The  panic  had  been  causeless,  for  from  the  eleva- 
ted position  of  the  forces,  the  enemy's  shots  had  failed  to 
reach  them,  and  only  one  man  had  been  wounded  by  a  broken 
fragment  of  a  rock. 
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On  the  following  day,  Col.  Canby  advanced  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  and  overtook  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  shore, 
about  seven  miles  north  of  the  fort.  Here  was  fought,  for  the 
number  engaged,  one  of  the  severest  contests  of  the  war, 
during  which  McRae's  and  Hall's  batteries  were  charged  upon 
by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy,  and  captured.  The 
loss  of  the  batteries  was  the  loss  of  the  field,  and  the  Union 
forces  were  compelled  to  retire  to  Fort  Craig.  The  Union 
forces  engaged  numbered  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  ; 
those  of  the  rebels  nearly  two  thousand.  Our  loss  was  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  killed,  and  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
wounded  ;  that  of  the  enemy  was  greater  than  our  own, 
though  the  precise  number  has  never  been  ascertained.  This 
engagement  has  been  entitled,  The  battle  of  Valvende. 

After  this  disastrous  repulse  of  the  Union  troops,  the  rebels 
advanced  upon  Albuquerque  and  Santa  Fe,  and  which  they 
captured  without  resistance.  Having  possession  of  Santa  Fe, 
the  capital,  the  insurgents  proclaimed  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, but  they  were  never  able  to  carry  it  into  practical 
operation. 

These  bold  and  successful  movements  of  the  rebels  becom- 
ing known,  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  counteract  them. 
Troops  were  advanced  from  Kansas  ;  and  a  regiment  of  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  strong  from  Colorado,  under  Col.  Slough, 
reached  Fort  Union  on  the  13th  of  March.  With  such  ad- 
ditional forces  as  he  could  procure,  he  moved  forward  toward 
Santa  Fe,  to  repel  the  enemy.  They  met  at  "Apache  Pass." 
The  progress  and  result  of  the  fight  are  thus  communicated  by 
Major  Mayu,  of  the  4th  New  Mexico  Volunteers  : 

"The  main  fight  took  place  at  Apache  Canon,  eighty  miles 
from  Union,  and  twenty  miles  from  Santa  Fe.  Three  bat- 
talions, one  under  Major  Chivington,  one  under  Capt.  Lewis, 
regular,  and  one  under  Capt.  Wynkoop,  advanced  to  the 
Canon,  on  the  28th  of  March,  when  the  pickets  reported  no 
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enemy  in  sight.  The  command  then  advanced,  when  shots 
were  fired  at  them  by  the  Texans,  who  were  in  ambush,  and 
succeeded  in  killing  four  privates.  Our  men  under  Slough, 
rushed  on  them,  killing  twenty  or  thirty  Texans,  wounding 
many  of  them,  and  taking  seven  prisoners,  four  officers  and 
three  privates.  Major  Chivington's  command,  which  went 
ahead  and  surprised  the  Texan  pickets,  took  sixty-seven  pris- 
oners, and  sixty-four  provision  wagons,  and  a  plan  of  action 
was  determined  upon — to  meet  the  enemy  in  front,  and  flank 
them  at  the  same  time. 

"About  12  o'clock  the  action  became  general,  the  Coloradans 
doing  wonders.  The  battery  under  Capt.  Bitter,  and  also  the 
howitzer  battery  under  Lieut.  Clafflin,  cleaned  the  Texans  and 
things  generally.  The  fight  lasted  until  4  o'clock,  when  flags 
of  truce  were  interchanged,  to  bury  the  dead  and  care  for  the 
wounded.  The  enemy  had  about  two  thousand  men  and  one 
six-pounder.  We  had  one  thousand  three  hundred  men,  and 
one  each  six  and  twelve-pounder,  and  four  howitzers.  The 
enemy  lost  their  entire  train  (sixty-four  wagons  and  provi- 
sion,) two  hundred  and  thirty  mules,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  killed,  two  hundred  wounded  and  ninety-three  taken 
prisoners,  among  whom  are  thirteen  officers.  Some  of  the 
latter  have  held  commissions  in  the  volunteer  corps  of  the 
Territory. 

"The  Texans,  when  surprised,  supposed  it  was  Col.  Canby's 
force,  instead  of  ours,  that  was  coming.  The  Texan  officer  in 
command,  with  two  of  his  companies,  made  two  different  at- 
tempts to  charge  on  our  men  and  seize  their  batteries,  but 
were  each  time  repulsed,  with  a  tremendous  loss  on  their  side, 
while  daring,  noble  deeds  were  performed  by  our  soldiers.  At 
one  time,  the  Texan  companies  charged  within  a  few  yards 
of  our  batteries." 

The  defeat  of  the  insurgents  at  Apache  Pass  was  so  complete 
that  they  could  not  rally  from  it.     They  were  compelled  to 
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abandon  both  the  territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and 
retreat  into  Texas.  The  territories  were  occupied  by  addi- 
tional Union  forces,  and  the  ambitious  aspirations  of  the  insur- 
gents for  the  control  of  those  vast  territories,  were  effectually 
foiled. 

The  history  of  this  rebellion  would  be  incomplete,  did  it 
not  chronicle  the  inhuman  and  vandal  deeds  of  the  insurgents. 
The  spirit  which  led  them  to  inaugurate  the  war,  dictated 
also  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  conducted.  Terror, 
held  up  before  the  Union  men  of  the  South,  and  impressed 
upon  them  by  the  most  wanton  and  inhuman  deeds,  was  the 
agency  by  which  secession  was  effected  in  many  of  the  States, 
and  the  same  recklessness  of  means  was  manifest  in  conduct- 
ing the  war.  The  end  was  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  in  seek- 
ing to  attain  it,  humanity  and  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare 
were  of  secondary  importance.  Future  generations  will  read 
with  astonishment,  the  ferocious  records  of  this  rebellion. 
The  old  Vandals  won  for  themselves  a  name  in  history,  which 
indicates  all  that  is  ferocious  and  destructive,  and  will  not  the 
rebels  in  this  war,  dispute  with  them  in  future  annals,  the 
palm  of  pre-eminence  ? 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  rebels,  that  the  world  could 
not  exist  without  southern  cotton,  led  them  to  the  resolution 
to  destroy,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  that  product  ;  and 
the  rage  of  destruction,  beginning  with  cotton,  extended  also 
to  property  in  general.  The  following  bill  was  passed  in  the 
rebel  Congress  : 
"A  Bill  to  Provide  for  the  Destruction  of  Cotton,  Tobacco, 

and  other  Property,  when  the  same  shall  be  about  to  fall 

into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  : 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  military  com- 
manders in  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States  to  destroy 
all  cotton,  tobacco,  or  other  property,  that  may  be  usefu'  to 
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the  enemy,  if  the  same  cannot  be  safely  removed,  whenever, 
in  their  judgment,  the  said  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  property 
is  about  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy." 

The  disparaging  epithets  which  had  long  been  applied  by 
the  South  to  the  "Yankees,"  and  the  constant  efforts  made  by 
the  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  to  create  the  bitterest  hatred  of 
the  men  of  the  North,  had,  among  the  ignorant  masses,  the 
desired  effect,  and  produced  a  feeling  of  malevolence,  border- 
ing closely  upon  the  diabolical.  The  ruthless  soldiery,  fired 
to  madness  by  the  hellish  arts  of  their  leaders,  have,  during 
this  war,  committed  brutalities  at  which  humanity  will  long 
weep.  The  monuments  of  their  barbarity  are  most  numerous 
in  Eastern  Tennessee,  Western  Texas  and  Virginia,  yet  few 
neighborhoods  exist  without  illustrative  examples  in  any  one 
of  the  slave  States,  and  few  battle-fields  which  have  not  also 
furnished  irrefragible  proofs  of  rebel  barbarities. 

Gen.  Butler  was  among  the  first  on  this,  as  on  almost  every 
other  question  that  arose,  to  take  a  firm,  true,  and  an  unmis- 
takable position.  When  the  rebels  poisoned  one  of  his  sol- 
diers fatally,  and  many  partially,  he  thus  characterized  it  : 

"Are  our  few  insane  enemies  among  the  loyal  men  of  Mary- 
land prepared  to  wage  war  upon  us  in  this  manner?  Do 
they  know  the  terrible  lesson  of  warfare  they  are  teaching  us  ? 
Can  it  be  that  they  realize  the  fact  that  we  can  put  an  agent, 
with  a  word,  into  every  household,  armed  with  this  terrible 
weapon  1  In  view  of  the  terrible  consequences  of  this  mode 
of  warfare,  if  adopted  by  us  from  their  teaching,  with  every 
sentiment  of  devotional  prayer,  may  we  not  exclaim  :  'Father, 
forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they  do  !'  " 

Gen.  Beauregard  and  other  officers  falsely  represented  that 
wherever  the  "ruthless  Yankees"  went,  neither  age  nor  sex 
would  be  respected,  that  outrage,  robbery  and  pillage,  would 
mark  their  tracks,  and  the  people  among  whom  our  officers 
and  soldiers  afterwards  moved,  exhibited  the  most  agreeable 
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surprise  at  the  uniform  kind  treatment  which  they  received. 
The  sad  effects  of  the  foul  slander  of  those  leaders,  were  most 
manifest  upon  the  female  members  of  southern  communities, 
who  treated  our  officers  and  soldiers  with  a  rudeness  which  is 
without  a  parallel  in  communities  having  the  least  claims  to 
civilization.  In  some  cases,  among  the  less  intelligent,  as 
along  the  Tennessee  River,  the  women  fled  to  the  woods,  and 
in  Florence,  Alabama,  humbly  begged  protection  from  outrage 
Such  language  as  the  following,  was  constantly  before  them. 

"The  foot  of  the  oppressor  is  on  the  soil  of  Georgia.  He 
comes  with  lust  in  his  eye,  poverty  in  his  purse,  and  hell  in  his 
heart.  He  comes  a  robber  and  a  murderer.  How  shall  you 
meet  him  ?  With  the  sword,  at  the  threshhold  !  With  death 
for  him  or  for  yourself!  But  more  than  this — let  every 
woman  have  a  torch,  every  child  a  firebrand — let  the  loved 
homes  of  our  youth  be  made  ashes,  and  the  fields  of  our  her- 
itage be  made  desolate.  Let  blackness  and  ruin  mark  your 
departing  steps,  if  depart  you  must,  and  let  a  desert  more 
terrible  than  Sahara  welcome  the  Vandals.  Let  every  city 
be  leveled  by  the  flame,  and  every  village  be  laid  in  ashes. 
Let  your  faithful  slaves  share  your  fortune  and  your,  crust. 
Trust  wife  and  children  to  the  sure  refuge  and  protection 
of  God  —  preferring  even  for  these  loved  ones  the  charnel- 
house  as  a  home,  than  loathsome  vassalage  to  a  nation  al- 
ready sunk  below  the  contempt  of  the  civilized  world.  This 
may  be  your  terrible  choice,  and  determine  at  once,  and  with- 
out dissent,  as  honor,  and  patriotism,  and  duty  to  God  require." 

Private  property  was  wantonly  and  ruthlessly  destroyed,  for 
which  no  military  excuse  could  be  rendered.  Instance  the 
following  at  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky  : 

"Residence  of  W.  L.  Underwood  ;  pork  house  of  T.  Quigly 
&  Co.  ;  stock  of  hides  belonging  to  Campbell  &  Smith  ; 
Washington  Hotel ;  three  stores  adjoining  ;  store  of  Moore  & 
Kline,  druggists  ;  Geatly  &  Gwin,  shoe  dealers'  store  ;  J.  D 
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Hine's  Grocery  store  ;  house,  belonging  to  Mrs.  C.  T.  Dunni- 
son  ;  Shower  &  Mitchell,  merchant-tailors  ;  house,  belonging 
to  Mrs.  H.  T.  Smith  ;  McClure  &  Fussetti,  jewelers  ;  J.  H. 
Wilkins,  lawyer's  office  ;  Dr.  W.  D.  Helm's  office  ;  Hugh 
Barclay's  drug  store  ;  house,  belonging  to  Mr.  Pendleton  ; 
store-house,  belonging  to  John  H.  Graham  ;  livery  stable, 
owned  by  J.  T.  Donaldson  ;  saw-mill,  belonging  to  D.  B. 
Campbell  ;  flour  mill,  belonging  to  Judge  Payne  ;  pork  house 
of  F.  F.  Lucas  ;  Amphitheatre,  on  the  fair  grounds  ;  tobacco- 
factory  of  Humpton,  Pritchell  &  Co.  ;  rail  road  machine  shop, 
called  the  round  house  ;  the  McCloud  House  ;  the  Highland 
House  ;  Major  McGood win's  store  ;  the  bridges  were  also  des- 
troyed. Besides  the  above,  large  quantities  of  pork,  beef,  flour, 
sugar,  tobacco,  molasses,  and  all  kinds  of  army  stores  and  mu- 
nitions of  war,  were  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed,  entailing 
a  loss  of  over  a  million  of  dollars  on  the  various  owners,  and 
nearly  a  million  more  on  the  country." 

One  of  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Virginia,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  his  experience  of  rebel  robbery,  which  is  but  one 
of  many  thousand  similar  cases  : 

"The  Southern  army  were  here  three  or  four  weeks,  and, 
like  the  locusts  of  the  East,  devoured  all  before  them.  They 
had  a  good  deal  of  cavalry,  and  depended  on  the  inhabitants 
where  they  stopped  to  feed  them.  One  company  of  cavalry, 
numbering  about  seventy,  camped  around  my  house  and  barn 
two  weeks.  The  army  took  all  our  oats,  nearly  all  the  hay  and 
corn,  took  a  good  share  of  the  potatoes,  and  leveled  our  field 
of  corn  with  the  ground.  They  took  three  of  our  cattle. 
Never  a  cent  did  we  get  for  any  of  it." 

After  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  the  most  fiendish  barbarity 
was  praticed  upon  the  Union  dead.  The  public  sensation  thus 
created,  led  to  a  Congressional  investigation  of  the  alledged 
atrocities,  by  which  they  were  fully  established.  The  com- 
mittee say : 
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"These  disclosures,  establishing,  as  they  incontestibly  do, 
the  constant  inhumanity  of  the  rebel  leaders,  will  be  read  with 
sorrow  and  indignation  by  the  people  of  the  loyal  States. 
They  should  inspire  these  people  to  renewed  exertions  to  pro- 
tect our  country  from  the  restoration  to  power  of  such  men. 
They  should,  and  we  believe  they  will,  arouse  the  disgust  and 
horror  of  foreign  nations  against  this  unholy  rebellion.  Let  it 
be  our  duty,  nevertheless,  to  furnish  a  continual  contrast  to 
such  barbarities  and  crimes.  Let  us  persevere  in  the  good 
work  of  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  Constitution,  and 
of  refusing  to  imitate  the  monstrous  practices  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  investigate." 

Upon  the  Unionists  of  the  South,  however,  the  rebels  poured 
the  bitterest  vials  of  their  wrath.  They  would  not  in  many 
localities  tolerate  the  presence  of  such  men  in  their  midst.  It 
was  not  enough  that  they  decided  to  remain  neutral,  to  seal 
their  lips  and  be  silent.  They  must  abjure  their  love  of  coun- 
try and  join  the  enemy,  or  submit  to  the  sequestration  of 
their  property,  and  to  expatriation  from  their  homes.  These 
were  the  legal  penalties.  But  in  many  cases,  all  laws  were  set 
at  defiance,  and  the  passions  and  fury  of  the  mob  were  let 
loose,  and  murder,  in  the  most  cruel  forms,  was  then  the  vic- 
tim's fate.  We  read,  and  shudder  as  we  read,  the  tales  of  In- 
dian barbarities,  inflicted  upon  innocent  and  defenceless  vic- 
tims ;  but  with  the  savage,  such  deeds  are  the  result  of  cen- 
turies of  traditionary  education,  and  the  known  and  settled 
rule  of  warfare  among  the  unlettered  tribes.  When  the  de- 
tailed history  of  the  atrocities  which  the  rebels  have  inflicted 
upon  Unionists  shall  be  written,  tales  of  barbarity  and  horror 
will  be  revealed,  scarcely  exceeded  in  cruel  ferocity  by  the 
rudest  savages. 

Eastern  Tennessee  was  the  theatre  of  the  most  wanton 
cruelties.  Isolated  from  Union  support,  they  were,  for  a  long 
period,  subjected  to  exclusive  rebel  control ;  and  the  severity 
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of  punishment  which  the  latter  inflicted  upon  them,  was  pro- 
portioned to  the  sincerity  and  firmness  of  their  loyalty.  In  a 
letter  to  Senator  Johnson  the  following  facts  are  stated  : 

"You  may  rest  assured  that  the  state  of  things  in  East 
Tennessee  is  indescribable.  Many  of  our  people,  upon  bare 
suspicion,  are  arrested  and  taken  prisoners,  insulted,  abused, 
and  carried  into  rebel  camps,  there  to  be  disposed  of  as  the 
rebel  mob  think  proper.  Squads  of  cavalry  and  infantry  are 
continually  scouring  over  the  country,  offering  our  people, 
male  and  female,  every  indignity  that  these  ruffian  bands  are 
capable  of ;  destroying  our  crops  and  substance  without  regard 
to  the  condition  or  circumstances  of  the  persons  ;  pasturing 
their  horses  in  our  corn-fields  ;  wasting  our  hay-stacks ;  taking 
our  provisions  of  every  description,  without  regard  to  quantity, 
not  even  asking  the  price,  or  tendering  an  equivalent  therefor, 
in  any  shape  whatever." 

The  rebel  proclamation  of  martial  law,  on  the  14th  of  No- 
vember, 1861,  compelled  large  numbers  of  the  Unionists  to  flee 
to  the  mountains,  and  many  were  seized,  and  driven  out  of  the 
State.  Those  engaged  in  bridge  burning,  or  in  injuring  the 
rail  roads  to  prevent  the  movement  of  rebel  armies  and  sup- 
plies, were  immediately  hung.  Parson  Brownlow,  a  strong 
Unionist,  but  an  advocate  of  slavery,  himself  one  of  the  vic- 
tims of  rebel  cruelty,  relates  the  following  : 

"One  of  my  companions,  A.  C.  Hawn  —  the  gallant  Hawn, 
one  of  the  most  moral  and  upright  men  in  Knoxville,  with  a 
wife  and  two  small  children  —  was  sentenced  to  be  hung  by 
this  court-martial,  and  he  had  but  one  hour's  notice  to  pre- 
pare himself.  He  asked  for  a  minister  of  one  of  the  Churches 
in  Knoxville  to  be  sent  for,  but  the  reply  of  the  jailor  was  : 
'No  d — d  traitor  in  the  South  has  the  right  to  be  prayed  for  ; 
and  God  does  not  hear  such  prayers/  Poor  Hawn  was  placed 
on  the  scaffold,  and  a  miserable  drunken  chaplain  of  one  of  the 
Southern   regiments  was  sent  to  attend  him.     Just  as  they 
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were  about  to  launch  Hawn  into  eternity,  the  chaplain  said  : 
'This  poor,  unfortunate  man  desires  to  say  that  he  was  led  into 
committing  the  acts  for  which  he  is  now  to  atone  with  his 
life,  by  Union  men,  and  he  is  really  an  object  of  pity/  Hawn 
rose,  and  in  a  stentorian  voice  replied  :  'I  desire  to  say  that 
every  word  that  man  has  said  is  false.  I  am  the  identical  man 
that  put  the  torch  to  the  timbers  of  that  bridge,  and  I  am 
ready  to  swing  for  it.     Hang  me  as  soon  as  you  can.' " 

Brownlow  relates  his  own  experience  thus  : 

"The  Brigadier  General  commanding  at  Knoxville,  came  in 
to  see  me  one  day ;  the  prisoners  all  rallied  around  to  hear  what 
was  said.  He  said  :  'Brownlow,  you  ought  not  to  be  here/ 
'I  think  so,  too,'  said  I.  'Now,'  says  he,  'come  along  with  me, 
and  we  will  make  it  all  right.  We  will  go  up  to  Judge  Hum- 
phrey, at  the  Court  House,  and  you  can  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  Southern  Confederacy.'  I  turned  round  to  him 
at  the  insulting  proposition.  'Sir,'  said  I,  'before  I  will  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Southern  Confederacy  to  obtain 
my  freedom,  I  will  rot  in  jail  of  disease,  or  die  with  old  age. 
Nay,  more — I  deny  that  you  have  a  government  ;  I  deny 
that  you  are  authorized  to  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
your  rotten  mob-government,  which  no  power  on  earth  will 
ever  recognize.  Before  I  will  do  so,  I  will  see  the  entire  South- 
ern Confederacy  in  hell,  and  you  and  I  on  the  top  of  it/ 
(Great  cheering.)  'Sir,'  said  he,  'that  is  d — d  plain  talk. 
'Yes,  sir-ee,'  replied  I.  He  tipped  his  hat,  made  a  bow,  which 
I  returned,  and  we  parted." 

The  refugees  who  fled  into  Kentucky,  eagerly  joined  the 
Union  army,  and  were  anxious  to  redeem  their  land  from  the 
crushing  heel  of  the  oppressor.  In  the  battle  of  Mill  Spring, 
it  was  observed,  that  they  were  the  most  brave  and  heroic  of 
all  the  gallant  men  who  there  met,  and  utterly  routed  their 
hated  foes. 

The  Unionists  of  Missouri  have  also  been  terrible  sufferers. 

35 
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They  too  were  driven  from  their  homes,  and  sought  refuge  in 
the  less  disturbed  parts  of  the  State,  in  Illinois,  and  elsewhere. 
Of  them  it  was  said  at  the  time,  that  : 

"Many  of  them  find  a  shelter  on  the  road  between  St.  Louis 
and  Holla  ;  and,  as  they  are  broken  down  in  spirits  and  fa- 
tigued from  exposure,  any  rest  is  desirable.  The  provision 
made  for  their  reception  is  ample  to  insure  their  comfort  du- 
ring a  temporary  sojourn  in  this  city.  The  people  of  Illinois 
have  thrown  open  their  houses  and  farms  to  these  unfortunate 
men,  and  deserve  great  credit  for  their  benevolence." 

Gen.  Halleck,  on  December  12th,  1861,  issued  an  order 
levying  ten  thousand  dollars  upon  the  disloyal  in  St.  Louis,  for 
the  aid  of  the  persecuted  Unionists  who  were  arriving  in 
that  city. 

John  Minor  Botts,  a  prominent  politician  of  Virginia,  over 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  a  firm  Unionist,  was  thrown  into  a 
negro  prison  in  Richmond,  where  he  was  for  a  long  time  con- 
fined, for  no  other  offense  than  that  of  supporting  the  Union 
with  earnestness  and  ability,  during  the  early  periods  of 
secession. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  myriad  outrages  inflicted  upon  the 
loyal  supporters  of  the  country  during  the  rebellion.  When 
the  annals  shall  be  fully  made  up,  they  will  form  the  most  re- 
volting chapter  in  the  history  of  this  war,  full  as  it  otherwise 
is,  of  cruel  wrong  and  bloody  outrage. 

Not  content  with  the  cruel  and  unrelenting  persecution  and 
murder  of  their  own  loyal  neighbors,  the  insurgents  sought  to 
bring  upon  the  frontier  settlements  the  terrible  horrors  of  an 
Indian  war  ;  and  in  which,  unfortunately,  they  were  but  too 
successfv. 

To  distract  the  attention  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
to  compel  the  withdrawal  of  forces  to  the  remote  frontiers, 
the  rebels  sought  to  stimulate  the  south-western  and  western 
Indians  to  join  the  Confederacy.     For  this  purpose,  early  in 
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benj.  Mcculloch, 

Rebel  General,  Killed  at  Pea  Ridge. 

August,  1861,  they  sent  emissaries  among  them,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  John  Boss,  the  Cherokee  Chief,  to  join 
them,  with  many  of  his  tribe,  on  the  condition,  which  was 
agreed  to,  that  the  Confederacy  should  pay  them  the  annuities 
previously  paid  by  the  United  States.  John  Boss  and  Albert 
Pike,  were  the  principal  and  most  active  agents  of  the  Confed- 
eracy with  the  Indians,  and  the  means  employed  were  bribes 
and  threats. 

Many  of  the  Cherokees,  and  a  part  of  the  Creeks  and  Osages, 
joined  the  rebel  standard,  and  their  first  military  operations 
are  thus  described  in  the  Fort  Smith  Times  and  Herald  : 

"Opothleyholo,  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  old  Creek 
party,  is  at  the  head  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  men, 
near  the  Creek  agency,  in   arms  against  the  South.     They 
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have  ordered  the  Confederate  flag  to  be  taken  down,  which 
was  raised  by  Mcintosh's  regiment,  and  the  stars  and  stripes 
substituted  in  its  place.  General  McCulloch,  to  repel  and 
crush  this  outbreak  at  once,  has  ordered  one  thousand  one 
hundred  Cherokees,  five  hundred  Osages,  and  one  thousand 
Creeks,  and  a  battalion  of  Colonel  Cooper's  regiment  to  march 
upon  them.  Major  Clarke  has  been  actively  engaged  for  the 
past  two  days,  fitting  out  this  expedition.  Colonel  Cooper  will 
assume  command  of  the  forces.  Enemies  are  still  lurking  in 
our  midst,  and  too  much  vigilance  cannot  be  used  to  crush 
out  these  foes  that  spring  up  so  unexpectedly  in  our  frontiers." 

On  December  15th,  the  same  paper  adds  that  : 

"We  learn  from  Major  Clarke,  of  Texas/  direct  from  the 
camp  of  Colonel  Cooper,  that  a  battle  took  place  on  the  9th, 
on  Bushey  Creek,  near  the  Verdigris  river,  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  from  this  place,  between  the  forces  of  Colonel 
Cooper,  and  the  enemy's  under  Opothleyholo,  estimated  at  four 
or  five  thousand  men.  Colonel  Cooper  had  only  about  one 
thousand  three  hundred  men. 

"The  enemy  attacked  Colonel  Cooper  about  eleven  o'clock, 
and  the  fight  continued  all  day  until  sundown.  Colonel 
Simms'  Texan  regiment  fought  -^ith  great  bravery,  and  the 
Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  and  Creeks,  fought  like  tigers.  In  fact, 
it  was  one  of  the  hardest  fought  battles  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  country. 

"The  enemy  followed  Colonel  Cooper  several  miles,  and  at- 
tacked him  with  great  fury.  Colonel  Cooper  drove  them  back 
to  the  woods,  a  distance  of  two  miles.  A  large  number  of 
Cherokees  were  with  Opothleyholo,  likewise  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Seminoles.  Colonel  Drew,  with  his  men,  who  re- 
mained with  him,  fought  well,  and  did  good  service.  The 
Choctaws  took  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  scalps,  and  the 
Chickasaws  nearly  fifty.  The  Creeks  did  not  scalp  auy?  because 
the  enemy  were  their  own  people. 
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"Colonel  Cooper  behaved  with  the  greatest  coolness  and 
bravery.  We  understand  that  he  has  called  on  Colonel  Mc- 
intosh for  assistance  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
furnish  it  with  promptness.  If  aid  is  not  sent,  we  will  be 
likely  to  have  terrrible  times  on  the  frontier." 

Most  of  the  Indian  tribes  remained  loyal,  but  as  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Pea  Ridge,  the  rebels  had  a  sufficient  number  to  im- 
prove, somewhat,  upon  their  ordinary  atrocity  upon  the  bat- 
tle-field, by  the  free  use  of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife 
upon  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  wounded.  The  Indians  in 
the  south-west,  however,  did  not  go  into  the  contest  as  though 
their  hearts  were  in  it,  —  as  though  it  was  their  cause.  They 
did  not  adopt  the  murderous  practice  usual  in  Indian  wars, 
of  the  promiscuous  slaughter  of  the  people  of  the  frontier. 

But  in  the  north-west  it  was  different.  There  the  tribes 
were  wilder,  had  come  less  in  contact  with  civilized  usages, 
and  retained  all  the  ferocity  of  the  most  brutal  tribes.  These 
were  stimulated  by  the  fiendish  arts  of  the  rebels,  to  com- 
mence and  carry  forward  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  during 
the  summer  of  1862,  one  of  the  most  atrocious  wars  ever  re- 
corded in  Border  annals.  Whole  counties  were  nearly  depop- 
ulated by  the  Indian  massacres,  or  by  forced  emigration. 
Houses,  and  all  out-buildings,  and  stacked  grain  were  consumed, 
and  the  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals  killed.  Large  num- 
bers of  men,  women  and  children,  were  cruelly  murdered,  and 
others  subjected  to  the  cruel  tortures  incident  to  Indian  cap- 
tivity. The  war  was  only  checked  by  the  vigorous  action  of  the 
military  authorities,  and  by  the  capture,  condemnation,  and 
execution  of  the  principal  Indian  leaders. 

The  great  number  of  sympathizers  with,  and  abettors  of 
the  rebellion,  compelled  the  President  to  authorize  military 
commanders,  in  certain  cases,  to  suspend  the  operation  of  what 
is  called  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus. 

"It  is  customary,  in  time  of  alleged  danger,  to  suspend  the 
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Habeas  Corpus  Act.  A  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
is  effected  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  empowers  the  crown 
for  a  limited  period  to  imprison  suspected  persons,  without  sta- 
ting any  reason  for  the  imprisonment. 

"The  effect  of  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  is 
not,  in  itself,  to  enable  any  one  'to  imprison  suspected  per- 
sons without  giving  any  reason  for  so  doing.'  But  it  prevents 
persons  who  are  committed  upon  certain  charges  from  being 
bailed,  tried,  or  discharged,  for  the  time  of  the  suspension,  ex- 
cept under  the  provisions  of  the  suspending  act  —  leaving,  how- 
ever, to  the  magistrate  or  person  committing,  all  the  responsi- 
bility attending  an  alleged  imprisonment.  It  is  very  common, 
therefore,  to  pass  acts  of  indemnity,  subsequently  for  the  pro- 
tection of  those  who  either  could  not  defend  themselves  with- 
out making  improper  disclosures  of  the  information  on  which 
they  acted,  or  who  have  done  acts  not  strictly  defensible  at 
law,  though  justified  by  the  necessity  of  the  moment." 

The  provision  in  our  Constitution  on  that  subject,  is  in  the 
following  words  :  "The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or 
invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

On  the  opening  of  the  extra  session  in  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent thus  treats  the  question  in  his  message  : 

"Now  it  is  insisted  that  Congress,  and  not  the  Executive,  is 
vested  with  this  power.  But  the  Constitution  itself  is  silent 
as  to  which,  or  who  is  to  exercise  the  power ;  and  as  the  pro- 
vision was  plainly  made  for  a  dangerous  emergency,  it  cannot 
be  believed  that  the  framers  of  the  instrument  intended  that 
in  every  case  the  danger  should  run  its  course  until  Congress 
could  be  called  together — the  very  assembling  of  which  might 
be  prevented,  as  was  intended  in  this  case,  by  the  rebellion." 
Numerous  arrests  were  made  of  suspected  persons,  who 
were  confined  in  various  fortresses,  by  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.     The  matter  was  brought  before  the  courts 
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The  case  of  John  Merrinian,  who  was  arrested  for  burning  the 
bridge  at  Cockeysville,  in  Maryland,  was  the  first  one  investi- 
gated. Chief  Justice  Taney,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  granted  the  writ,  which  Gen.  George  Cadwallader  re- 
fused to  obey,  and  as  the  civil  power  could  not  enforce  its 
decrees,  independently  of  Congress  and  the  Executive,  the  writ 
was  inoperative.  Various  applications  were  made  to  judges  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  by  most  of  whom  the  writ  was 
denied.  In  all  cases,  however,  where  it  was  granted,  the  mil- 
itary officers  refused  to  respect  it. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  much  injustice  was  done  by  the 
arrest  and  confinement  of  innocent  persons  ;  in  some  cases, 
subjects  of  foreign  governments.  But  the  necessity  of  the  case 
furnished  complete  justification  of  the  course.  Secretary  Sew- 
ard, in  reply  to  Lord  Lyons,  who  had  complained  of  the  improper 
arrest  of  British  subjects,  thus  forcibly  presents  that  necessity  : 

••Treason  always  operates,  if  possible,  by  surprise,  and  pru- 
dence and  humanity,  therefore,  equally  require  that  violence 
concocted  in  secret,  shall  be  prevented,  if  practicable,  by 
unusual  and  vigorous  precaution.  I  am.  fully  aware  of  the 
inconveniences  which  result  from  the  practice  of  such  precau- 
tion, embarrassing  communities  in  social  life,  and  affecting, 
perhaps,  trade  and  intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  But  the 
American  people,  after  having  tried  in  every  way  to  avert 
civil  war,  have  accepted  it,  at  last,  as  a  stern  necessity.  The 
chief  interest,  while  it  lasts,  is  not  the  employments  of  society, 
nr  the  profits  of  trade,  but  the  saving  of  the  national  life. 
That  life  saved,  all  the  other  blessings  which  attend  it  will 
speedily  return,  with  greater  assurance  of  continuance  than 
ever  before.  The  safety  of  the  whole  people  has  become,  in 
the  present  emergency,  the  supreme  law,  and  so  long  as  the 
danger  shall  exist,  all  classes  of  society  equally,  the  denizen 
and  the  citizen  —  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  the  measures  which 
that  law  prescribes." 
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Much  public  controversy  and  violence  of  discussion,  grew 
out  of  what  was  denominated  "arbitrary  arrests,"  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure  denying  that  the  President  had  the 
power  to  suspend  the  writ,  and  insisting  that  the  civil  courts, 
and  not  the  military  tribunals,  should  investigate  and  deter- 
mine the  cases  of  alledged  disloyalty. 

With  the  exception  of  those  who  were  captured  as  priva- 
teers, there  were  no  trials  for  treason  in  any  of  the  courts  of 
the  United  States.  The  prisoners  were  arrested  and  confined, 
until  their  guilt  or  innocence  could  be  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
Many  were  discharged,  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

The  arrests  were  generally  made  by  United  States  mar- 
shals, under  orders  from  the  Department  of  State,  generally 
communicated  by  telegraph.  In  some  cases  the  causes  of  the 
arrest  were  publicly  stated  ;  in  others,  none  were  made  public. 
Among  the  most  prominent  persons  arrested,  were  Mr.  Ross 
Winans,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Baltimore,  under  the  charge  of 
supplying  arms  to  the  rebels.  He  was  released  without  con- 
finement. Ex-Minister  Faulkner,  without  specific  charges, 
exchanged  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  James  G.  Barret,  Mayor  of 
Washington,  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  Allegiance. 
The  members  of  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates,  Marshal 
Kane  and  the  Baltimore  police,  and  the  Mayor  of  the  City, 
for  open  and  active  treason. 

The  proceedings  in  the  case  of  the  first  arrest,  and  applica- 
tion for  the  writ,  will  serve  as  models  for  all  similar  cases. 

John  Merryman,  on  his  arrest,  prepared  a  petition  to  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
stating  that  he  had  been  imprisoned  without  any  process  of  law, 
or  pretense  of  the  same,  by  order  of  Brig.  Gen.  George  Cadwal- 
lader,  and  praying  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  may  issue, 
commanding  the  said  Gen.  Cadwallader  to  bring  the  said  peti- 
tioner before  the  said  Chief  Justice,  and  produce  the  causes 
of  his  detention,  to  the  end  that  he  may  be  discharged. 
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The  writ  issued  was  in  the  following  words  : 

"The  United  States  of  America,  ) 

Department  of  Maryland,  j  to  wit  : 

"To  Gen.  George  Cadivallader,  Greeting  : 

"You  are  hereby  commanded  to  be  and  appear  before  the 
Hon.  Roger  B.  Taney,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States',  at  the  United  States  Court  Room  in  the 
Masonic  Hall,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on  Monday,  the  27th 
day  of  May,  1861,  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  you 
have  with  you  the  body  of  John  Merryman,  of  Baltimore 
county,  and  now  in  your  custody,  and  that  you  certify  and 
make  known  the  day  and  cause  of  the  capture  and  detention 
of  the  said  John  Merryman,  and  that  you  then  and  there,  do 
submit  to,  and  receive  whatever  the  said  Court  shall  determine 
upon,  concerning  you,  on  their  behalf,  according  to  law,  and 
have  you  then  and  there  this  writ. 

"Witness  the  Hon.  Roger  B.  Taney,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  fourth  Monday  in  May,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  1861.  Thomas  Spicer,  Clerk  Circuit  Court" 

"Issued  25th  May,  1861." 

At  the  time  stated,  Col.  Lee,  in  behalf  of  Gen.  Cadwalla- 
der,  presented  a  response  to  the  writ,  in  which  he  stated,  that 
the  prisoner  was  "charged  with  various  acts  of  treason,  with 
being  publicly  associated  with,  and  holding  a  commission  as 
Lieutenant  in  a  company,  having  in  their  possession  arms  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  and  avowing  his  purpose  of 
armed  hostility  to  the  United  States. 

"He  has  further  to  inform  you,  that  he  is  duly  authorized  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  such  cases  to  suspend 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  the  public  safety,"  *  *  and  con- 
cluded by  a  request  to  postpone  further  action  until  he  could 
hear  from  the  President,  when  he  would  again  hear  from  him. 

When  the  reply  had  been  read,  and  Col.  Lee  was  about  to 
leave  the  room,  the  Chief  Justice  inquired,  "Have  you  brought 
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with  you  the  body  of  John  Merryman  V*     Col.  Lee  replied,  "I 
have  no  instructions  except  to  deliver  this  reply  to  the  Court." 

Chief  Justice — "The  commanding  officer  then  declines  to 
obey  the  writ  ?" 

Col.  Lee — "After  making  that  communication,  my  duty  is 
ended,  and  my  power  is  ended." 

Col.  Lee  retires. 

Chief  Justice — "The  Court  orders  an  attachment  to  issue 
against  Geo.  Cadwallader  for  disobedience  to  the  high  writ 
of  the  Co  art." 

The  order  was  made  as  follows  : 

"Ordered,  that  an  attachment  forthwith  issue  against  Gen. 
George  Cadwallader,  for  contempt,  in  refusing  to  produce  the 
body  of  John  Merryman,  according  to  the  command  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  returnable  and  returned  before  me  to- 
day, and  that  said  attachment  be  returned  before  me  at  12 
o'clock  to-morrow,  at  the  room  of  the  Circuit  Court. 

"Roger  B.  Taney. 

"Monday,  May  27th,  1861." 

At  that  time  the  Marshal  stated  to  the  Court  that  he  had 
proceeded  to  Fort  McMcHenry,  where  Merryman  was  con- 
fined, and  was  denied  admittance,  and  therefore  could  not 
serve  the  writ. 

The  Chief  Justice  said,  it  was  a  plain  case  and  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  enforce  the  process  of  the  Court.  He 
declared  the  detention  of  the  prisoner  to  be  unlawful  on  two 
grounds. 

"1st.  The  President,  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  cannot  suspend  the  privileges  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  nor  authorize  any  military  officer  to  do  so. 

"2d.  A  military  officer  has  no  right  to  arrest  and  detain  a 
person  not  subject  to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  for  an 
offence  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  except  in  aid 
of  the  judicial  authority,  and  subject  to  its  control ;  and  if  the 
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party  is  arrested  by  the  military,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  officer 
to  deliver  him  over  immediately  to  the  civil  authority,  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  law." 

On  these  two  points,  the  Chief  Justice  subsequently  pre- 
pared and  filed  a  very  elaborate  opinion. 

In  St.  Louis,  a  similar  case  arose  on  the  arrest  by  Capt. 
Lyon,  of  Emmett  McDonald  and  others.  The  writ  was  di- 
rected to  issue  by  the  Court,  but  disobeyed  by  Gen.  Harney, 
who  had  the  chief  military  command. 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  Attorney  General  Bates 
prepared  an  opinion,  on  the  5th  of  July,  on  the  two  questions  : 

1st.  "Has  the  President  discretionary  power,  to  cause  to  be 
arrested  and  held  in  custody,  persons  known  to  have  criminal 
intercourse  with  the  insurgents,  or  persons  against  whom  there 
is  probable  cause  for  suspicion  of  such  criminal  complicity. 

"2d.  In  such  cases  of  arrest,  is  the  President,  in  refusing  to 
obey  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued  by  a  Court  or  Judge, 
requiring  him  or  his  agent  to  produce  the  body  of  the  prisoner, 
and  show  the  cause  of  his  capture  and  detention,  to  be  ad- 
judged and  disposed  of  by  such  Court  or  Judge  ?" 

The  Attorney  General  discussed  both  questions  fully  and 
ably,  and  decided  them  affirmatively. 

The  decision  of  the  Government  to  arrest  suspected  traitors, 
and  to  suspend  in  their  case  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  created 
intense  excitement.  Numerous  judicial  decisions  were  made 
on  questions  that  related  to  that  subject,  some  sustaining  and 
others  opposing  the  decision. 

Associate  Judge  Mosely,  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  thus  asserted  his  view  of  the  question  : 

"1.  That  the  law  in  this  country  knows  no  superior. 

"2.  That  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  authority  over  the  mili- 
tary cannot  be  denied  ;  that  it  has  been  established  by  the 
ablest  jurists,  and  recognized  and  respected  by  the  great  father 
of  his  country  during  the  revolutionary  war. 
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"3.  That  this  Court  ought  to  be  respected  by  every  one  as  the 
guardian  of  the  personal  liberty  of  the  citizen,  in  giving  ready 
and  effectual  aid,  by  that  most  valuable  means,  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus." 

On  the  27th  of  April,  Judge  Betts,  of  the  U.  S.  District. 
Court  of  New  York,  thus  stated  his  views  of  treasonable  acts  : 

"Giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  country, 
consists  in  furnishing  the  military  supplies,  food,  clothing,  har- 
bor or  concealment,  or  communicating  information  to  them, 
helping  their  hostilities  against  the  country  and  its  Government. 
Building,  manning,  or  in  any  way  fitting  out,  or  victualing 
vessels  to  aid  the  hostilities  of  our  enemies  ;  sending  provi- 
sions, arms,  or  other  supplies  to  them  ;  raising  funds,  or  ob- 
taining credit  for  their  service  ;  indeed  every  traitorous  pur- 
pose, manifested  by  acts,  committed  in  this  district  by  her  sons, 
owing  allegiance  to  the  country,  will  be  acts  of  treason.  *  * 
The  kindred  crime  of  mis-prison  of  treason  is  this  :  If  any 
person  owing  allegiance  to  the  Government,  has  knowledge 
of  acts  of  treason  committed  by  others  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court,  and  does  not  make  it  known  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  Governor  of  the  State,  or  a  Judge  or 
Magistrate  thereof,  he  becomes  guilty  of  mis-prison  of  treason, 
and  subject  to  seven  years  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  one 
thousand  dollars  for  the  offense." 

Judge  Nelson,  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  New  York,  held  this  opinion  of  treasonable  acts  : 

"There  are  some  acts  of  the  citizen  in  his  relations  with  the 
enemy,  which  leave  no  room  for  doubt  —  such  as  giving  intelli- 
gence, with  intent  to  aid  him  in  his  hostility  ;  sending  him  pro- 
visions, or  money  ;  furnishing  arms  or  troops,  or  munitions  of 
war,  surrendering  a  military  post,  &c,  all  with  a  like  intent. 
These  and  kindred  facts  are  overt  acts  of  treason,  by  adhering  to 
the  enemy.     Words,  oral,  written,  or  printed,  however  treasona- 
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ble,  seditious,  or  criminal  of  themselves,  do  not  constitute  an 
overt  act  of  treason,  within  the  definition  of  the  crime.  When 
spoken,  written,  or  printed,  in  relation  to  an  act,  or  acts,  which, 
if  committed  with  a  treasonable  design,  might  constitute  such 
overt  act,  they  are  admissible  as  evidence,  tending  to  charac- 
terize it,  and  show  the  intent  with  which  the  act  was  commit- 
ted. They  may  also  furnish  some  evidence  of  the  act  itself 
against  the  accused.  This  is  the  extent  to  which  such  publi- 
cations may  be  used,  either  in  finding  a  bill  of  indictment,  or 
on  the  trial  of  it." 

Secretary  Seward,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1861,  thus  gives 
the  views  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Government, 
as  to  what  constitutes  treason  : 

"It  is  treason  for  any  person  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  pub- 
lic enemies.  To  sell  vessels  to  them,  which  it  is  their  purpose 
to  use  as  ships-of-war,  is  to  give  them  aid  and  comfort.  To 
receive  money  from  them  in  payment  for  vessels  which  they  have 
seized  for  those  purposes,  would  be  to  attempt  to  convert  the 
unlawful  seizure  into  a  sale,  and  would  subject  the  party  so 
offending,  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  treason,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  hesitate  to  bring  the  offender  to  pun- 
ishment." 

Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  one  of  the  first  con- 
stitutional lawyers  in  the  United  States,  published  an  elabo- 
rate opinion  upon  the  power  of  the  President  to  suspend  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  He  critically  reviewed  Chief  Justice 
Taney's  opinion,  and  conclusively  demonstrated  its  error.  He 
proved,  beyond  reasonable  question,  that  the  constitutional 
provision  on  that  subject,  vested  the  power  of  suspension  in 
the  President,  and  in  him  only  ;  that  Alexander  Hamilton, 
one  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  assigned  that  power  to 
the  President,  that  President  Madison  took  the  same  view, 
and  that  it  had  been  exercised  without  objection  by  President 
Jackson. 
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Pickets  toward  Richmond  —  The  Enemy  Constantly  Re-enforced  —  Takes  the 
Offensive  —  Attack  upon  Gen.  McCall  at  Mechanicsville  —  Battle  of  Gaines 
Mill  —  The  Retreat  to  James  River  decided  upon  —  The  Rebel  Commanders 
Deceived  —  Attack  upon  and  Capture  of  White  House  —  The  Retreat  Con- 
tinued—  Battle  near  Savage's  Station  —  Battle  of  White  Oak  Swamp — Bat-, 
tie  of  Glendale  —  Attack  on  Porter's  Corps  near  Malvorn  Hill  —  Battle  of 
Malvern  Hill  —  The  Army  at  Turkey  Bend  —  Retires  to  Harrison's  Landing 
—  Destruction  of  City  Point  —  Capture  of  Confederate  Batteries  —  Withdrawal 
of  Rebel  Forces  from  McClellan's  Front  —  Visit  of  the  President  —  Gen. 
Halleck's  Visit — Expedition  Across  James  River  —  Gen.  Halleck  Orders  the 
Evacuation  of  the  Peninsula  —  Gen.  McClellan's  Protest  —  His  Final  Com- 
pliance—  Army  Arrives  at  Alexandria  —  United  with  the  Army  of  Vir- 
ginia—  Review  of  the  Campaign. 

We  left  the  army  of  the  Potomac  (vol.  1,  chap,  xx,  p.  556,) 
at  Williamsburg  and  West  Point,  having  defeated  the  enemy  in 
the  two  actions  of  May  5th  and  May  7th.  The  retreat  of  John- 
ston's army  from  Williamsburg  had  created  an  intense  panic  in 
Richmond.  Mr.  Davis,  the  Rebel  President,  and  Gov.  Letcher, 
together  with  most  of  the  principal  citizens,  having  removed 
their  families  and  household  goods  from  the  city,  sent  away 
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the  public  archives  and  libraries,  and  prepared  for  an  attack 
on  Richmond,  which  there  was  every  reason  for  believing 
would  have  proved  successful. 

But  General  McClellan  was  not  aware  of  the  terror  which 
those  successes  had  inspired,  and  though  a  few  squadrons  of 
cavalry  were  sent  out  to  harass  the  rear  of  the  flying  enemy, 
they  were  soon  recalled,  and  the  progress  of  the  Federal  army 
toward  Richmond  was  made  in  the  most  leisurely  manner. 
For  several  days  they  lay  still,  awaiting  supplies  from  York- 
town,  and  the  greatest  distance  accomplished  in  a  day  was  six 
miles.  On  the  16th  of  May,  they  reached  White  House,  —  so 
called  from  a  large  white  mansion,  formerly  the  property  of  the 
Washington  family,  —  about  thirty-six  miles  from  Williams- 
burg, on  the  Pamunkey  river,  an  affluent  of  the  York  river,  navi- 
gable for  large  vessels  to  this  point.  The  Richmond  and  York 
River  railroad,  extending  from  Richmond  to  West  Point,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  York  and  Pamunkey,  passed  through  it. 

White  House  is  but  twenty-four  miles  by  railroad  from 
Richmond,  and  but  one  small  stream,  the  Chickahominy, 
crossed  by  several  bridges,  obstructed  the  march  direct  upon 
'  the  rebel  Capital.  The  railroad  was  made  available  as  a 
means  of  transportation,  locomotives  and  cars  being  brought 
on  the  transports.  The  stores  were  landed  at  White  House, 
which  thenceforward  became  the  base  of  operations  for  the 
Federal  army. 

The  enemy,  taking  advantage  of  the  slow  movements  of  our 
army,  had  crossed  the  Chickahominy  and  commenced  fortifying 
Richmond  in  earnest,  impressing  all  the  slaves  who  could  work 
on  the  fortifications  into  his  service,  and  bringing  from  all  quar- 
ters re-enforcements  for  his  army.  Norfolk  was  evacuated, 
and  the  fifteen  or  eighteen  thousand  troops  concentrated 
there,  recalled  to  Richmond.  A  conscription  law  had  been 
passed  by  the  rebel  Congress  on  the  16th  of  April,  and  under 
it  Mr.  Davis  called  out  the  entire  able  bodied  male  population 
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between  eighteen  and  thirty-five  years  of  age,  while  those 
above  thirty-five  and  under  eighteen,  already  in  the  army,  were 
compelled  to  remain.  Such  a  conscription  could  not  fail  to 
fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  rebel  army  in  a  few  months,  and 
meantime  various  causes  were  diminishing  the  Union  forces. 
Of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men  under  Gen. 
McClellan's  command  on  the  30th  of  April,  only  one  hundred 
and  twelve  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-two  were  re- 
ported fit  for  duty.  The  accession  of  Franklin's  division  and 
some  other  troops,  subsequently  swelled  the  whole  number  on 
the  rosters  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  ;  but,  the  bat- 
tles of  Williamsburg  and  West  Point,  sickness  and  furloughs, 
reduced  the  effective  number  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand. 

By  a  bold  push  forward,  after  the  establishment  of  his  base 
at  White  House,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  magnifi- 
cent army  might  have  captured  Kichmond  before  its  defences 
had  been  fully  strengthened,  or  the  number  of  its  defenders 
so  largely  increased.  But,  unfortunately,  a  spirit  of  procras- 
tination was  allowed  to  rule,  and  the  favorable  period  passed 
away.  The  rebel  force,  not  pressed  in  its  retreat,  had  leisure 
to  destroy  the  principal  bridges  over  the  Chickahominy,  and 
when  the  army  of  the  Potomac  arrived  at  that  stream,  there 
were  small  facilities  for  crossing. 

There  were  topographical  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  also, 
in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  these  bridges.  The  Chick- 
ahominy, an  affluent  of  the  James,  has  its  sources  in  several 
small  streams  flowing  through  the  broken  and  hilly  country 
north  of  Richmond,  and  flows  in  a  south-east  direction  through 
a  swampy  region  to  a  point  about  thirty  miles  south-east  of 
Richmond,  where  it  suddenly  turns  southward,  and  after  a  short 
course,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  James  river.  It  is 
ordinarily  a  sluggish  stream,  now  flowing  in  a  narrow  and  deep 
channel,  and  anon  spreading  out  into  a  broad  shallow  morass, 
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with  deep  mud  and  treacherous  quicksands.  From  Mechanics- 
ville,  about  six  miles  north  of  Richmond,  to  a  point  below  the 
White  Oak  Swamp,  much  of  its  course  is  through  deep  and 
almost  impassable  morasses,  from  which  arises  in  the  spring 
and  summer  a  malaria  which  speedily  induces  remittent  and 
congestive  fevers  in  those  who  are  unacclimated. 

To  cross  this  marshy  stream  with  siege  artillery  and  heavy 
trains,  required  firm  and  substantial  bridges  ;  pontoons  would 
not  answer,  on  account  of  the  extensive  morasses  ;  and  the 
river  was  so  subject  to  flood  from  heavy  rains  about  its  head 
waters,  that  nothing  but  the  strongest  bridges  could  be  main- 
tained in  good  condition.  On  the  banks  of  this  stream,  then, 
the  great  army  sat  down,  and  the  sword,  musket,  and  rifle, 
were  exchanged  for  the  axe,  spade  and  pick.  Long  corduroy 
roads  were  made  to  the  river,  embankments  thrown  up,  abatis 
constructed,  and  earthworks,  models  doubtless  of  skillful  mili- 
tary engineering,  reared,  but  meantime  Richmond  was  not 
reached,  and  day  by  day  the  fever  attacked  the  weary  toilers 
by  hundreds,  and  they  were  consigned  to  the  hospitals. 

Gen.  McClellan  had,  from  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign on  the  Peninsula,  constantly  asked  for  further  re-en- 
forcements, and  especially  for  McDowell's  corps,  which  had 
been  retained  at  Fredericksburg,  to  protect  Washington 
against  any  movement  of  the  enemy,  by  way  of  the  Virginia 
Central  and  Orange  and  Alexandria  railroads,  which  were 
still,  in  part  at  least,  in  his  possession.  During  the  interval 
between  Gen.  McClellan's  arrival  at  White  House  and  his 
crossing  the  Chickahominy,  the  President  had  determined  to 
permit  a  junction  to  be  effected  between  this  corps  and  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  by  way  of  Hanover  Court  House,  but 
the  raid  of  Jackson  and  Ewell  down  the  valley  of  the  Shen- 
andoah, and  their  attack  upon  Gen.  Banks,  which  we  have 
described  elsewhere,  frustrated,  as  it  was  probably  intended 
to  do,  this  plan,  and  compelled  the  United  States  Govern- 
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ment  to  employ  McDowell  in  the  immediate  defence  of  the 
Capital,  to  which  point  also  were  called,  for  three  months,  a 
large  body  of  militia  troops  from  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  New  England. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  Gen.  McClellan,  with  charac- 
teristic caution,  greatly  overrated  the  numbers  of  the  rebel 
forces,  and  that  at  no  time  prior  to  the  15th  of  June,  1862, 
had  they  a  force  equal  to  his,  in  numbers.  The  effects  of  this 
over-estimate  were  disastrous,  as  it  prevented  movements 
which  might  have  been  made  with  certainty  of  success,  had 
he  been  more  correctly  informed. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  Hanover  Court  House,  a  village  on 
the  Virginia  Central  railroad,  sixteen  miles  north  of  Rich- 
mond, which  had  been  occupied  by  the  rebels,  and  had  been 
the  centre  from  which  they  had  sent  out  scouts,  pickets  and 
guerrillas  to  annoy  the  right  of  the  Federal  army,  and  to 
threaten  its  communications  with  its  base,  was  captured  by  a 
bold  movement  of  Gen.  Morell's  division  of  Gen.  Fitz  John 
Porter's  corps.  The  Division  set  out  upon  their  march  from 
their  camp  near  Gaines'  Mill  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in 
light  marching  order,  in  a  heavy  drenching  rain.  After  a 
march  of  about  twelve  miles,  their  route  intersected  the  Rich- 
mond turnpike,  to  Bowling  Green,  and  here  the  22d  Massa- 
chusetts were  detached  to  disable  and  destroy  the  track 
of  the  Virginia  Central  railroad,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west 
of  the  cross  roads,  while  the  main  body  kept  on  toward  the 
Court  House.  About  two  miles  north  of  this  point  the  ad- 
vance guard,  composed  of  the  25th  New  York,  with  cavalry 
and  artillery  supports,  discovered  the  enemy's  pickets  in  front, 
and  opened  fire  ;  the  rebels  fell  back  slowly  for  about  a  mile, 
to  their  main  body,  and  in  the  ardor  of  their  pursuit,  the  25th 
New  York  were  not  only  some  distance  beyond  the  main  col- 
umn, but  had  out-traveled  their  immediate  artillery  supports. 
Here  they  met  a  greatly  superior  force,  which  partially  out- 
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flanked  them  and  took  a  part  of  company  Gr.  prisoners.  The 
regiment  was  not  to  be  driven  back,  however,  but  stoutly  main- 
tained its  position,  though  suffering  much,  till  the  batteries 
came  up  and  commenced  firing  ;  the  rebels  believing  this  to 
be  the  entire  Union  force,  and  though  exposed  to  the  fierce 
fire  of  the  batteries,  made  a  dash  forward,  to  repulse  or 
capture  the  whole.  But,  before  they  could  execute  their  pur- 
pose, Butterfield's  Brigade  came  up  on  the  double  quick,  cheer- 
ing as  they  came,  and  charged  upon  them  ;  surprised  at  first 
by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  these  troops,  the  enemy 
wavered,  and  then  receiving  a  well  directed  volley,  fled,  aban- 
doning their  cannon,  and  continued  their  retreat  in  the 
utmost  disorder  to  Hanover  Court  House,  a  distance  of  two 
miles  and  a  half.  A  large  number  of  prisoners  were  captured 
here,  and  more  would  have  been,  but  for  the  weariness  of  the 
men,  who  had  marched  eighteen  miles  without  rest  or  food. 
The  22d  Massachusetts  meanwhile,  having  performed  its  mis- 
sion, was  coming  up  along  the  railroad  toward  Hanover,  and 
the  other  regiments,  which  had  not  been  concerned  in  this  fight, 
were  pressing  forward  toward  the  same  point,  where  it  was  ex- 
pected they  would  find  a  large  rebel  force,  when  intelligence 
came,  that  the  enemy  had  sent  a  considerable  re-enforce- 
ment from  Kichmond  by  the  railroad,  which  was  coming 
rapidly  upon  our  rear.  The  2d  Maine  regiment,  which  was 
in  the  rear,  immediately  faced  about,  and  a  second  action  com- 
menced, of  greater  intensity  than  the  first.  At  first,  the  2d 
Maine  alone  sustained  the  brunt  of  the  attack,  which  was 
made  by  six  rebel  regiments,  but  the  25th  and  44th  New 
York  soon  came  to  its  aid,  and  the  three  kept  up  the  unequal 
fight  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  till  the  brigades  in  the  advance 
could  come  to  their  relief.  Butterfield's  brigade,  with  Griffin's 
battery  and  Berdan's  sharp-shooters,  came  up  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  with  a  few  heavy  volleys,  drove  the  enemy  back  in  great 
confusion,  and  compelled  his  final  retreat.     The  Union  loss  in 
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these  two  affairs  was  fifty-three  killed,  three  hundred  and 
twenty-six  wounded  and  missing,  a  part  of  them  prisoners. 
The  rebels  lost  about  four  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded,  and 
over  six  hundred  prisoners. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  Bottom's  bridge,  about  one  mile  south 
of  the  railway,  had  been  sufficiently  repaired  and  strengthened 
to  admit  of  the  passage  over  it  of  the  third  and  fourth  corps 
d'armee,  —  Gen.  Heintzelman's  and  Gen.  Keyes', — both,  for 
the  time,  under  the  command  of  the  former  General.  These 
troops  were  ordered  to  occupy  the  vicinity  of  the  Williams- 
burg stage  road,  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  railroad,  for 
a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  extending  from  the  White  Oak 
Swamp  road,  two  miles  west  of  Bottom's  bridge,  to  the  Seven 
Pines,  a  point  about  seven  miles  from  Eichmond. 

Gen.  Keyes'  corps  consisted  of  the  division  of  Gen.  Casey, 
composed  mostly  of  new  troops,  who  had  not  as  yet  been  under 
fire,  and  Gen.  Couch's  division,  who  had  seen  service  in  the 
previous  battles  of  the  Peninsula.  Heintzelman's  corps  was 
composed  of  the  two  veteran  divisions  of  Hooker  and  Kear- 
ney, and  the  8th  Pennsylvania  cavalry.  There  were  attached 
to  this  fourth  army  corps,  also,  four  batteries,  mounting  in 
all  eighteen  guns. 

A  few  words  explanatory  of  the  topography  of  the  country 
occupied  by  these  two  corps,  and  of  their  relative  position  to 
the  remainder  of  the  army,  will  lead  to  a  clearer  comprehen- 
sion of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  sanguinary  battle 
we  are  about  to  describe  was  fought.  The  army,  after  the 
crossing  of  the  Chickahominy  by  Heintzelman's  and  Keyes' 
corps,  occupied  a  position  in  the  form  of  the  letter  V.  The 
apex  of  the  V  was  at  Bottom's  bridge,  just  below  where  the 
railroad  crossed  the  Chickahominy.  On  the  right  arm  of  the 
V,  extending  from  Bottom's  bridge  nearly  to  Mechanicsville,  a 
distance  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles,  lay  the  main  body  of  the 
army.     On  the  left  arm  of  the  V,  as  stated,  were  the  two 
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small  corps  of  Heintzelman  and  Keyes.  Between  the  twc 
arms  flowed  the  Chickahominy,  with,  at  the  time  they  crossed, 
no  available  bridge  except  Bottom's,  to  pass  which,  would  have 
required  for  most  of  the  corps  on  the  north  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy, a  detour  of  twelve  to  fifteen  miles,  though  the  dis- 
tance directly  across  was  only  from  three  to  four  miles.  Gen. 
Sumner's  corps  had  been  engaged  in  constructing  two  bridges, 
marked  on  the  map  as  Sumner's  upper  and  lower  bridges,  of 
which  the  upper  was  almost  completed  on  the  30th  of  May. 

Gen.  Heintzelman  selected  a  position  for  Gen.  Casey's  di- 
vision, a  little  back  of  the  Seven  Pines,  a  clump  of  trees  at 
the  junction  of  the  Nine  Mile  road  and  the  Williamsburg 
stage  road,  and  intended  to  post  the  pickets  a  mile  or  more 
in  advance,  and  nearly  in  a  north  and  south  line,  extending 
from  Fair  Oaks  Station ;  but  Gen.  Casey  desired  to  take  a  po- 
sition farther  in  advance,  and  Gen.  Heintzelman  gave  his  con- 
sent. Gen.  Casey  then  moved  forward  with  six  regiments 
to  a  point  near  the  railroad,  a  little  distance  beyond  Fair 
Oaks  Station,  and  commenced  strengthening  it  with  rifle 
pits  and  abatis.  Spratt's  battery  was  placed  here,  and  the 
line  of  pickets,  about  a  thousand  yards  in  advance,  extended 
in  a  semi-circle  from  a  point  near  the  railroad,  half  way  to 
the  Seven  Pines.  The  other  six  regiments  of  his  division 
were  stationed  on  both  sides  of  the  Williamsburg  stage  road, 
about  half  way  between  Fair  Oaks  Station  and  the  Seven 
Pines,  and  a  pentagonal  earth-work  and  some  redoubts  wer6 
erected  for  their  defence,  and  three  batteries  placed  in  posi- 
tion. Couch's  division  occupied  a  position  immediately  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Seven  Pines,  strengthened  by  a  semi-circu- 
lar abatis  and  two  small  redoubts.  Heintzelman's  own  corps 
was  stationed  along  the  Williamsburg  road,  Kearney's  divi- 
sion occupying  a  position  between  Savage's  Station  and  the 
Seven  Pines,  and  Hooker's,  lying  near  the  junction  of  the 
White  Oak  Swamp  with  the  Williamsburg  road. 
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The  work  of  strengthening  their  positions  was  prosecuted 
with  diligence,  but  continuous  rains  made  the  labor  slow  and 
fatiguing.  The  rain,  on  the  thirtieth  of  May  and  the  night 
following,  was  remarkably  heavy,  and  rendered  the  position  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  new  intrenchments  very  uncomfortable. 
The  rebel  commanders,  fully  informed  of  the  numbers  and 
condition  of  the  force  which  had  crossed  the  Chickahominy, 
knowing  that,  except  Bottom's  bridge,  no  facilities  for  crossing 
existed,  and  judging  that  the  heavy  rains  would  produce  such 
a  flood  in  the  river  as  would  render  crossing,  especially  with 
artillery,  impracticable  for  two  or  three  days,  resolved  to  hurl 
a  greatly  superior  force  upon  the  small  body  of  troops  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  crush  it  completely,  be- 
fore re-enforcements  could  be  brought  to  its  support.  This 
done,  they  would  be  in  better  position  to  repel  the  attacks  of 
McClellan's  main  army,  which,  weakened  by  so  heavy  losses, 
would  wait  for  further  re-enforcements  befure  attacking  Rich- 
mond. The  move  was  one  of  considerable  daring,  and  had  it 
proved  successful,  would  have  been  productive  of  great  mis- 
chief, but  its  success  was  only  partial  the  first  day,  and  the 
second  saw  the  assailants  routed  and  flying. 

At  about  eleven  and  a  half  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  rebel  leaders, 
believing  that  the  river  was  in  full  flood,  commenced  driving 
in  Gen.  Casey's  pickets,  and  by  twelve  and  a  half  o'clock  p.  m., 
had  engaged  his  advance,  consisting,  it  will  be  remembered, 
of  six  regiments  of  new  troops,  who,  since  joining  the  army, 
had  been  subjected  to  unusual  exposures  and  hardships,  and 
were  ill-prepared  to  resist  an  attack  from  more  than  seven 
times  their  number.  The  attacking  force,  consisting  of  about 
thirty-five  thousand  of  the  best  disciplined  of  the  rebel  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston,  soon  drove  back 
these  six  regiments  in  some  disorder,  the  103d  Pennsylvania 
breaking  and  flying,  joined  on  its  way  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  sick  and  stragglers.     The  main  body,  however,  did  not 
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fall  into  confusion,  but  retired  in  order  to  the  first  line 
of  the  division,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  in  front  of  the 
Seven  Pines,  where  they  made  a  stand  and  fought  despe- 
rately, losing  a  large  number  of  men.  The  force  which  pressed 
upon  them  was,  however,  too  large  to  be  successfully  resist- 
ed, and  though  General  Keyes  sent  forward  brigade  after 
brigade  from  Couch's  division,  they  were  pressed  back  step 
by  step  to  the  second  line, — Couch's,  —  at  the  Seven  Pines, 
where  a  stronger  abatis  partly  protected  them,  and  there 
maintained  their  position  with  the  utmost  obstinacy,  while 
awaiting  re-enforcements  from  Heintzelman's  corps.  During 
this  part  of  the  battle,  many  acts  of  great  bravery  occurred. 
Twice  from  that  sorely  pressed  force,  galled  by  the  fire  of  the 
overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy,  did  one  or  two  regiments 
dash  out,  charge  the  foe,  with  a  loss  of  one-fourth  of  their  own 
number,  and  re-take  a  battery  which  had  been  turned  against 
them,  or  drive  back  the  flushed  and  insolent  foe.  The  first 
charge  was  made  by  the  55th  New  York,  the  Garde  Lafayette, 
a  French  regiment,  who,  for  their  small  stature,  had  been 
ridiculed  by  their  comrades,  but  who  covered  themselves  with 
glory  in  this  battle.  The  second  was  by  the  23d  and  61st 
Pennsylvania  regiments,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Gen.  Couch,  and  for  gallant  daring  has  not  often  been  equaled  : 
rushing  upon  a  force  nearly  ten  times  their  own  number,  and 
receiving  their  murderous  fire  at  very  short  range,  a  fire  which 
put  fully  one-third  of  both  regiments  hors  du  combat,  they 
grappled  with  the  foe  hand  to  hand,  drove  them  back,  and 
when,  at  last,  forced  to  retire,  brought  with  them  thirty-five 
prisoners.  By  this  time,  Kearney's  division,  from  Heintzel- 
man's corps,  had  come  up,  and  that  bold  and  reckless  officer 
fluno-  his  force  upon  the  foe  so  impetuously  as  materially  to 
check  his  progress.  Meanwhile,  the  10th  Massachusetts,  from 
Couch's  division,  had  crossed  the  field  under  a  scorching  fire, 
and  gained  a  position  from  which   they   could   enfilade   the 
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enemy's  advance,  and  thus  materially  aided  in  the  forming  and 
maintaining  the  third  line  of  defence  which,  with  the  aid  of 
two  brigades  from  Kearney's  Division,  was  now  established  on 
elevated  ground,  somewhat  more  than  half  a  mile  in  rear  of 
the  Seven  Pines. 

Gen.  McClellan,  who  was  ill  at  the  time  the  battle  com- 
menced, heard  the  firing,  and  directed  Gen.  Sumner,  whose 
corps  —  the  second — was  stationed  near  Barker's  Mill,  to 
to  prepare  to  move  to  the  relief  of  the  troops  who  were  fight- 
ing on  the  south  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  that  com- 
mander promptly  threw  his  men  forward,  and  had  them  al- 
ready at  the  head  of  the  bridge,  which  he  had  caused  to  be 
constructed,  —  "Sumner's  upper  bridge"  on  the  map,  —  and 
which  had  that  day  been  completed,  when  the  order  came  to  cross. 
The  flood  on  which  the  rebel  commanders  had  relied  to  pre- 
vent crossing,  had  not  yet  reached  this  part  of  the  river,  and 
by  six  o'clock  p.  m.,  Sedgwick's  division  having  crossed  the 
river,  and  carried  their  artillery  by  hand  through  the  deep 
mud,  had  reached  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  near  Fair  Oaks 
Station,  and  commenced  a  fierce  and  determined  attack  upon 
it.  The  rebel  troops  still  out-numbered  ours  largely,  and  they 
fought  most  desperately,  determined  not  to  be  driven  from  the 
field  they  had  so  nearly  won  ;  once  they  had  nearly  succeeded 
in  separating  Sedgwick's  forces  from  those  of  Heintzelman  and 
Keyes,  and  thus  gaining  a  position  which  would  have  given 
them  the  day,  but  the  danger  was  happily  prevented  by  the 
quick  movement  of  Gens.  Burns,  Dana  and  Gorman's  brig- 
ades, under  Gen.  Sumner's  orders.  About  sunset,  the  rebel 
Commander-in-chief,  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston,  was  severely  wound- 
ed and  carried  off  the  field. 

Darkness  put  an  end  to  the  fighting  for  the  night,  and  both 
armies  lay  down  on  the  field,  to  resume  the  battle  early  in 
the  morning.  The  remainder  of  Sumner's  corps  crossed  in 
the  early  part  of  the  night,  but  not  a  moment  too  soon,  for 
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the  flood,  expected  by  the  rebels  at  noon,  came  in  the  night 
and  carried  all  before  it  ;  the  bridge  on  which  Sumner's  sol- 
diers had  crossed  was  carried  away,  and  its  timbers  borne  into 
the  James  river,  and  no  other  corps  could  have  reached  the 
field  except  by  the  long  detour  of  Bottom's  bridge. 

The  Union  Generals  expected  an  attack  at  day-break,  on 
the  morning  of  the  first  of  June,  and  had  formed  their  men 
in  line  to  await  it,  but  the  rebels,  dispirited  by  the  loss  of 
their  commander,  were  in  no  haste  to  make  it,  and  it  was 
nearly  seven  o'clock  before  they  commenced  fighting,  by  an 
assault  upon  Gen.  Richardson's  division,  whjch  occupied  the 
right  beyond  Fair  Oaks  Station.  While  they  were  engaged 
with  French  and  Howard's  brigades  here,  Hooker,  with  part 
of  his  own  division,  assailed  their  right  flank  south  of  the 
Williamsburg  road,  and  after  some  difficulty  in  reaching  them, 
on  account  of  the  swamp,  the  whole  line,  embracing  Hooker's 
immediate  command, — the  5th  and  6  th  New  Jersey,  Sickles' 
brigade,  and  a  portion  of  Howard's  and  French's  brigades,  — 
charged  upon  them  with  the  bayonet,  and  drove  them  back 
nearly  a  mile.  The  retreat  thus  commenced,  became  a  rout 
as  they  approached  Richmond.  By  mid-day  the  fighting  was 
all  over,  and  our  army,  had  it  been  thrown  across  the  Chieka- 
hominy  at  Bottom's  bridge,  could,  it  is  believed,  have  gone  di- 
rectly into  Richmond,  in  the  rear  of  the  terrified  mob,  which 
were  pouring  into  it  from  the  battle  field.  Unfortunately, 
the  Federal  commander  did  not  know  his  opportunity 

The  loss  of  the  Union  army  was,  killed,  six  hundred  and 
thirteen  ;  wounded,  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  ;  and  missing,  six  hundred  and  nine,  of  whom  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  were  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Total,  three  thousand  eight  hundred.  The  rebel  loss,  in  sixty 
out  of  seventy-two  regiments,  battalions,  &c,  engaged  in  the 
battles,  was,  as  published  in  the  Richmond  papers,  six  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  thirty-two,  killed,  wounded  and  miss- 
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ing  ;  in  the  whole  force,  it  could  hardly  have  been  less  than 
eight  thousand.  The  force  actually  engaged  on  the  Union 
side,  is  reckoned  by  Gen.  Heintzelman,  in  his  report,  not  tc 
have  exceeded  eleven  thousand,  out  of  about  seventeen  thou- 
sand in  all,  who  were  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chickahominy. 
The  rebel  force,  from  their  own  admission,  was  not  less  than 
thirty-five  thousand. 

On  the  day  following  the  battle,  —  Monday,  —  Gen.  Hooker 
was  ordered  by  Gen.  Heintzelman,  to  make  a  reconnoissance  in 
force  on  the  Williamsburg  road  toward  Richmond,  and  pro- 
ceeded without  other  resistance  than  a  little  picket  firing  to  a 
point  within  three  and  a  half  or  four  miles  of  that  city.  In 
the  afternoon,  Gen.  Heintzelman  having  informed  Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan  of  this  reconnoissance,  Gen.  Hooker  was  re-called  and 
ordered  to  occupy  the  position  held  before  the  battle  by  Gen. 
Casey's  division.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this  reluctance  to 
move  forward  upon  Richmond,  by  Gen.  McClellan,  were,  that 
the  roads  and  bridges  were  not  in  a  condition  to  permit  the 
passage  of  heavy  artillery,  and  that  to  have  attacked  the  city 
without  it,  would  have  been  hazardous  ;  that  the  troops  en- 
gaged in  the  battles  of  the  31st  of  May,  and  1st  of  June, 
were  too  much  exhausted  to  have  been  capable  of  another  se- 
vere battle  ;  that  even  if  he  had  taken  Richmond,  he  could 
not  have  held  it,  having  only  the  single  line  of  the  York  River 
railroad  to  connect  him  with  his  base  of  supplies,  and  that  he 
needed  McDowell's  corps  as  re-enforcements,  before  such  a 
movement  would  have  been  practicable. 

Nineteen  days  later,  viz :  on  the  20th  of  June,  his  returns  to 
the  Adjutant  General's  office  were  as  follows,  Gen.  McCall's 
force  having  been  received  meanwhile  :  present  for  duty,  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  two  ;  special 
duty,  sick  and  in  arrest,  twelve  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  ;  absent,  twenty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eleven  ;  total,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  eight  hun- 
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dred  and  thirty-eight.  The  Confederate  forces  at  this  time. 
Jackson  being  absent  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  are  now 
known  to  have  been  not  over  ninety  thousand  men,  and  adding 
Jackson's  force,  which  the  Prince  de  Joinville  estimates  at 
thirty  thousand,  certainly  not  below  the  truth,  the  whole  number 
on  the  30th  of  June,  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand,  the  greater  part  of  them  raw  troops.  Gen.  McClel- 
lan,  in  his  dispatch  of  the  25th  of  June,  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  estimated  their  number  at  two  hundred  thousand. 

But  if  the  Union  commander  was  apprehensive  of  the  result 
of  energetic  measures,  the  rebel  General  Lee,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Johnston,  was  not.  Several  days  were  required  to  re- 
cover from  the  panic  and  demoralization  which  followed  the 
battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  but  on  the  8th  of  June,  the  rebel  Gen- 
eral J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  who  had  already  acquired  some  fame  as 
a  partisan  leader,  left  Richmond  with  a  force  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  cavalry  and  two  pieces  of  flying  artillery,  and  in  a 
little  more  than  three  days  captured  Hanover  Court  House, 
passed  on  to  Tunstall  Station,  destroying  commissary  and 
quartermaster's  stores,  taking  prisoners  and  horses,  and  sending 
them  to  the  rear,  thence  to  White  House,  where  he  made 
prizes  of  medical  supplies,  and  burned  two  vessels  and  several 
wagons  laden  with  stores,  took  some  prisoners,  and  appeased 
the  hunger  of  his  troops  from  some  sutler's  stores,  and  finally 
having  passed  completely  around  the  Union  army,  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Chickahominy,  ten  or  twelve  miles  below  the 
railroad,  and  repairing  an  old  bridge,  crossed  in  safety  with 
his  plunder,  and  rejoined  the  rebel  army.  This  audacious 
feat  was  of  great  service  to  the  rebels,  raising  their  spirits,  and 
furnishing  them  with  medical  stores,  of  which  they  had  been 
greatly  in  need  ;  at  the  same  time  it  exerted  a  depressing  in- 
fluence upon  the  Union  commanders,  since  it  demonstrated 
the  weakness  of  their  right  wing,  and  the  ease  with  which 
their  communication  with  their  base  could  be  interrupted. 
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The  three  weeks  succeeding  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  were 
spent  by  the  Union  army  in  perfecting  the  bridges  across  the 
Chickahorniny,  and  in  constructing  fortifications  along  the  whole 
lines.  Only  a  part  of  the  army  actually  crossed  the  Chicka- 
horniny, but  the  communications  were  such  that  upon  emer- 
gency a  crossing  could  be  effected  without  difficulty.  The  Un- 
ion commander,  though  at  first  inclined  to  attack  Richmond, 
presently  began  to  speak  of  his  expectation  of  being  attacked, 
and  to  ask  for  more  troops  ;  Gen.  McCall's  division  from  Mc- 
Dowell's corps  were  sent  to  him,  about  nine  thousand  or  ten 
thousand  men,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  remainder  of  that 
corps  would  go,  but  subsequent  events  prevented. 

It  was  reported  about  the  18th  of  June,  that  ten  thousand 
men  had  left  Richmond  to  re-enforce  Jackson,  who  seemed  to 
be  contemplating  another  movement  into  the  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah,  and  on  that  day  Gen.  McClellan  telegraphed 
to  the  President,  "After  to-morrow  we  shall  fight  the  rebel 
army  as  soon  as  Providence  will  permit."  The  enemy  did  not 
attack,  however,  being  disposed  to  wait  for  the  additional 
troops  which  were  now  coming  in  daily,  and  which  bid  fair 
soon  to  equal  those  of  the  Union  force.  On  the  25th  of  June, 
Gen.  McClellan  telegraphed  the  President  in  a  despondent 
tone  :  he  expected  to  be  attacked  on  the  morrow,  learned  that 
the  enemy  had  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  were  com- 
manded by  Jackson  and  Beauregard.  The  latter  was,  at 
this  time,  and  for  some  months  afterward,  in  Alabama,  and 
without  a  command,  while  Gen.  McClellan  seems  to  have  had 
no  knowledge  of  Lee,  the  ablest  of  the  rebel  Generals.  He 
regrets  his  great  inferiority  of  numbers,  but  feels  that  he  is  in 
no  way  responsible  for  it ;  he  will  do  all  that  a  General  can 
do  with  the  splendid  army  he  has  the  honor  to  command,  and 
if  it  is  destroyed  by  overwhelming  numbers,  he  can  at  least  die 
with  it  and  share  its  fate.  But  if  the  result  of  the  action 
which  will  occur  to-morrow,  or  within  a  short  time,  is  a  dis- 
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aster,  the  responsibility  cannot  be  thrown  on  his  shoulders  ; 
it  must  rest  where  it  belongs.  The  President,  in  his  reply, 
very  properly  rebuked  this  querulousness  and  disposition  to 
shirk  the  responsibility,  declaring  what  Gen.  McClellan  sub- 
sequently admitted  to  be  true,  "I  give  you  all  I  can,  and 
ict  on  the  presumption  that  you  will  do  the  best  you  can  with 
what  you  have ;  *  *  *  *  *  I  have  omitted,  I  shall 
omit,  no  opportunity  to  send  you  re-enforcements,  whenever  I 
possibly  can." 

The  day  on  which  this  telegram  was  sent,  there  had  been  a 
sharp  affair  between  Hooker's  division,  which  occupied  the  ad- 
vance near  Fair  Oaks  Station,  and  the  rebel  advance,  for  the 
possession  of  a  piece  of  woods  lying  between  the  pickets  of* 
the  two  opposing  forces.  Both  sides  had  fought  with  great  ob- 
stinacy, but  in  the  end,  the  Union  troops  held  the  disputed 
territory,  though  with  a  loss  of  six  hundred  and  forty  in  killed 
and  wounded.  The  intelligence  which  had  been  received  that 
afternoon  by  the  commander-in-chief,  through  contrabands  and 
deserters,  that  Jackson  was  moving  down  on  Hanover  Court 
House  with  a  force  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand,  led 
him  to  withdraw  Hooker  from  the  advance  position  he  had 
gained  with  such  desperate  fighting,  and  prompted  the  de- 
sponding despatch  we  have  quoted.  Taking  counsel  of  his 
fears,  Gen.  McClellan  had,  some  days  before,  directed  a  part 
of  his  stores  to  be  sent  from  White  House  to  the  James  River  ; 
he  now  began  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  retreating  with  his 
entire  army  across  the  Peninsula,  and  making  some  point  on 
the  James  river  his  base.  He  would  indeed  raise  the  siege  of 
Richmond,  which  had  never  been  very  close  or  effective,  by  this 
movement,  and  place  himself  at  a  greater  distance  from 
Washington,  but  if  he  were  largely  re-enforced,  he  might  at- 
tack Petersburg  and  Richmond  from  the  south-east,  and,  at 
all  events,  the  position  protected  by  the  gun-boats  would 
be  safe. 
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To  remain  where  he  was,  or  move  forward  and  give  battle 
to  the  two  armies — Jackson's  and  Lee's, — which  threatened 
him,  seemed  to  him,  with  his  exaggerated  idea  of  their  num- 
bers, to  be  little  else  than  rushing  on  destruction  ;  to  change 
his  base  in  face  of  the  enemy,  was  little  less  hazardous,  and 
could  only  be  successfully  accomplished  by  deceiving  the  enemy. 
The  distance  from  Savage's  Station, — which  might  be  reckoned 
as  the  central  point  of  his  camps,  —  to  the  James  river,  was 
only  seventeen  miles,  but  the  entire  retreat  must,  so  far  as 
was  then  known,  be  conducted  over  a  single  road  leading 
through  White  Oak  Swamp,  and  several  roads  leading  from 
Kichmond  or  points  near  it,  intersected  this  road  at  right 
angles,  and  would  thus  endanger  the  passage  of  the  immense 
trains  of  the  army  along  this  line.  The  vast  collection  of 
stores  at  White  House,  the  immense  quantities  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  the  long  trains  of  artillery  with  which  this  army  was 
more  munificently  provided  than  any  army  of  modern  times, 
must  all  be  conducted  over  this  single  narrow  road,  and  if  pos- 
sible, without  the  knowledge  of  the  shrewd  and  enterprising 
foe.  The  task  was  an  appalling  one,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  commanding  General  was  depressed  at  the  thought 
of  such  an  undertaking. 

His  first  movement  was  to  send  Gen.  Stoneman  with  a  body 
of  cavalry,  and  Gen.  Casey  with  a  small  infantry  force,  to  White 
House,  to  hasten  the  removal  of  the  stores  from  that  point, 
and  at  the  same  time,  by  feints  of  attack  on  the  rebel  forces, 
to  divert  their  attention  from  his  real  purpose.  The  large 
army  corps  of  Fitz  John  Porter,  and  a  body  of  about  five 
thousand  regular  troops,  not  far  from  thirty-five  thousand  in 
all,  -occupied  a  position  on  the  north  or  left  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy,  the  remainder  of  the  army  were  on  the  south 
side  of  that  river,  and  their  trains,  with  that  of  Porter's,  were 
collected  on  the  26  th  and  the  morning  of  the  27th,  and  des- 
patched toward  the  James,  in  advance  of  the  troops. 

I 
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Gen.  McCall,  who  commanded  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves, 
attached  for  the  time  to  Porter's  corps,  was  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion at  Beaver  Dam,  near  Mechanicsville,  and  on  the  26th 
of  June,  about  noon,  he  was  assailed,  as  Gen.  McClellan 
had  desired,  by  four  divisions  of  the  enemy,  A.  P.  Hill's,  D. 
H.  Hill's,  Longstreet's.  and  Anderson's,  on  his  right  flank. 
Reserves  had  been  placed  within  supporting  distance,  and  the 
battle,  which  lasted  till  nearly  ten  o'clock  at  night,  was  a  se- 
vere one,  the  enemy  being  finally  repulsed,  after  repeated  and 
desperate  attempts  to  take  McCall's  position.  It  was  mainly 
an  artillery  fight,  and  the  Union  cannon  having  a  longer  range, 
and  being  of  heavier  metal  than  those  of  the  rebels,  inflicted 
fearful  slaughter  upon  them,  while  McCall's  troops,  protected 
by  their  intrenchments,  met  with  a  comparatively  small  loss, 
The  rebel  loss  was  said  to  be  over  three  thousand  killed,  woun- 
ded, and  prisoners,  and  for  some  hours  there  was  considerable 
panic  in  Richmond,  lest  the  Union  troops  should  capture  the 
city.  McCall's  loss  was  only  eighty  killed,  and  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  wounded.  During  the  night,  Gen.  McClellan 
ordered  Gen.  McCall  to  fall  back,  and  take  up  a  new  position 
in  front  of  the  military  bridges  over  the  Chickahominy,  in  an- 
ticipation of  an  attack  which  he  expected  on  the  next  day, — 
Friday,  June  27th.  By  day-light  on  Friday  morning,  Gen. 
McCall  had  taken  a  position  in  the  rear  of  Dr.  Gaines'  Mill, 
and  in  front  of  Woodbury's  Bridge.  Gen.  Morell  occupied 
the  centre,  at  the  right  of  McCall,  whose  force  formed 
the  left  wing,  as  it  was  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  and  Sykes' 
five  thousand  regulars,  and  Duryea's  Zouaves  held  the  extreme 
right,  extending  to  the  hills  near  the  New  Kent  road.  Slo- 
cum's  division,  about  eight  thousand  strong,  was  moved  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  to  support  Porter's  corps. 

About  one  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  enemy  commenced  the  attack, 
by  skirmishing  with  Griffin's  brigade,  in  front  of  Gaines'  Mill ; 
that  brigade  advancing,  pressed  back  the  foe,  and  brought  on 
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a  vigorous  action  on  the  right,  where  the  regulars  were  posted. 
The  enemy  attacked  fiercely,  charging  repeatedly,  but  were  as 
often  repulsed.  Jackson's  forces  had  joined  the  rebel  divisions 
of  the  day  before,  that  morning  ;  Jackson  himself  was  in 
command  of  the  entire  force,  and  his  peculiar  tactics  were 
soon  displayed. 

In  this,  as  in  all  the  other  battles  fought  by  that  General, 
the  great  bulk  of  his  troops  were  massed,  and  hurled,  with  ter- 
rible force,  first  upon  one  wing,  and  if  he  failed  to  break  that, 
upon  the  other,  or  upon  the  centre,  till  one  or  other  was 
broken,  and  his  victorious  legions  could  crush  the  divided  and 
shattered  fragments.  This  method  of  attack  was  often  tried 
during  that  day's  battle,  and  for  several  hours  seemed  likely 
to  succeed  ;  under  the  terrible  fire  of  Porter's  heavy  artillery, 
however,  the  columns  of  Hill,  Anderson,  and  Pickett,*  went 
down  like  grass  before  the  mower's  scythe,  till  at  last  they 
could  not  be  brought  up  to  face  the  certain  death  which 
awaited  them,  but  fled  in  disorder.  Gen.  Cobb  next  advanced 
with  his  reserves  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  troops,  but 
they  met  with  the  same  fate,  and  though  in  the  interim  the 
broken  ranks  of  Hill's  and  Anderson's  divisions  had  been  re- 
formed, and  again  brought  forward,  they  could  make  no  im- 
pression on  the  masses  of  Porter's  force,  who  held  firmly  their 
position. 

It  was  at  this  time,  that,  believing  the  victory  was  within 
his  grasp,  Gen.  McClellan  sent  across  the  river  and  into  ac- 
tion, Slocum's  and  Richardson's  divisions,  all  that  could  be 
spared  from  the  force  necessary  to  guard  the  retreat,  and  pre- 
pared to  sustain  the  final  shock  of  a  last  attack,  which  it  was 
evident  Jackson  would  make,  before  night  should  end  the  con- 
flict. That  able  General  had  meantime  brought  up  all  his 
reserves,  and  seeing  that  the  left  wing,  which  had  been  largely 
composed    of  artillery,  had  become  thoroughly  wearied,   and 

their  ammunition  nearly  exhausted  by  their  incessant   firing, 
37 
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he  burled  his  fresh  troops  upon  it  with  such  terrific  force  that 
it  gave  way  and  disbanded,  and  the  disorder  grew  and  exten- 
ded till  it  reached  the  centre.  There  was  no  panic,  the  men 
did  not  run,  but  slowly  and  deliberately  marched  off  the  field, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  their  officers  ;  and  the  battle, 
so  near  a  victory,  became  a  defeat. 

The  enemy  soon  began  to  press  hard  upon  the  retreating 
troops,  and  a  cavalry  charge,  ordered  in  the  hope  of  arresting 
Jackson's  advance,  failed  to  stop  them.  Happily  it  was  fast 
growing  dark,  and  after  a  retreat  of  a  mile,  the  disbanded  and 
discouraged  troops  were  met  by  the  fresh  brigades  of  French 
and  Meagher,  which  checked  their  progress,  and  putting  a  few 
of  the  retreating  guns  in  battery,  they  opened  their  fire  upon 
the  advancing  foe,  and  once  more  drove  him  back. 

This  battle,  one  of  the  severest  of  the  campaign,  was  fought 
with  very  unequal  forces  ;  Gen.  Porter  had  not,  including  the 
divisions  of  Slocum  and  Kichardson,  brought  up  just  at  night, 
and  the  latter  not  actively  engaged,  more  than  thirty-five  thous- 
and men  under  his  command  during  the  day,  and  Gen.  J.  G. 
Barnard,  Chief-of-Engineers .  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
states  that  only  twenty-seven  thousand  were  actually  engaged 
in  the  fight.  The  enemy's  force,  which  comprised  nearly  every 
man  that  could  be  spared  from  Richmond,  was  not  less  than 
sixty  thousand. 

The  policy  of  Gen.  McClellan  in  dividing  his  force,  and  thus 
fighting  the  entire  rebel  army  with  hardly  a  third  of  his  own, 
or  indeed  of  fighting  him  at  all  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy,  when  he  might  have  had  so  much  greater  advan- 
tages in  a  battle  on  the  south  side  of  that  stream,  has  been  se- 
verely criticised  by  eminent  military  authorities,  who  were  spec- 
tators of  the  battle,  or  participated  in  it.  It  is  said  also 
that  Porter's  position  was  not  so  well  chosen  as  it  might  have 
been,  his  left  being  inadequately  protected.  His  loss  in  the 
■battle  was  very   heavy,    exceeding  nine  thousand    in    killed, 
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wounded  and  missing,  of  whom  it  was  said  over  four  thousand 
were  prisoners.  Among  them  was  General  Reynolds.  The 
rebel  loss  was  certainly  not  less  than  this.  The  dead  and  se- 
verely wounded,  were  left  on  the  field,  and  twenty  guns  which 
could  not  be  brought  off,  the' horses  being  killed,  were  aban- 
doned to  the  enemy  ;  during  the  night,  the  whole  of  Porter's 
command  passed  the  Chickahominy,  destroying  the  bridges 
after  them. 

The  rebel  commanders  supposed  the  Union  troops  were  fal- 
ling back  to  White  House,  and  Jackson  and  Stuart  pushed 
on,  the  next  morning,  —  Saturday,  June  28,  —  to  the  Pamun- 
key,  to  intercept  them,  and  complete  their  defeat.  The 
time  gained  by  this  mistake  of  the  rebels,  was  diligently  im- 
proved by  the  Union  army.  They  were  undisturbed  by  the 
enemy,  except  a  brief  cannonading  of  Smith's  division,  a  part 
of  Sumner's  corps,  stationed  near  Garnett's,  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  division  fell  back  out  of  range,  and  were  not 
further  molested.  Meanwhile,  Stoneman  and  Casey  had  sent 
off  all  that  could  be  shipped  of  the  supplies  from  White  House, 
and  destroyed  what  could  not  be  removed,  and  had  left  nothing 
but  ruins  for  the  foe,  while  they  made  good  their  escape  to 
Yorktown  ;  the  locomotive  and  train  having  performed  all  that 
it  could,  in  the  way  of  transporting  supplies,  was  run  into  the 
river  over  the  broken  railroad  bridge,  and  the  cars  and  their 
contents  destroyed,  the  head-quarters  at  Dr.  Trent's  and 
the  camps  were  abandoned,  only  after  all  that  was  of  value 
was  destroyed.  The  long  train  was  pursuing  its  way  in  order- 
ly haste  to  the  James. river  at  Turkey  Bend,  and  the  head  of 
the  line  had  already  reached  its  halting  place.  The  army 
corps  of  Generals  Sumner  and  Franklin,  had  been  left  at  Fair 
Oaks  Farm,  with  orders  to  evacuate  on  the  29th,  and  fall  back 
slowly  to  protect  the  train. 

It  was  not  till  the  morning  of  the  29th,  —  Sunday, — that 
Gen.  Lee  began  to  comprehend  fully  Gen.  McClellan's  design  ; 
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but  as  soon  as  he  perceived  it,  he  sent  D.  H.  Hill  and  Long- 
street,  with  twelve  brigades,  to  pursue  the  Union  forces  which 
he  supposed  to  be  flying.  But  the  bridges  were  down,  and  the 
crossing  required  time.  At  two  o'clock  p.  m.,  however,  their 
advance  attacked  Sumner  and  Franklin,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  above  Savage's  Station,  not  far  from  the  old  battle  ground 
of  the  Seven  Pines.  The  action  was  a  severe  one,  continuing 
till  late  in  the  evening,  but  they  were  finally  repulsed,  with 
heavy  loss.  During  the  night,  Generals  Sumner  and  Frank- 
lin fell  back  to  White  Oak  Swamp  bridge. 

It  only  remained  now  to  guard  the  rear  of  the  train,  and 
the  sick  and  wounded,  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  who 
was  known  to  be  in  pursuit,  and  who  could  attack  them  in  their 
rear,  or  could  approach  the  White  Oak  Swamp  and  Quaker 
roads,  by  the  Charles  City,  Central,  and  New  Market  roads. 
Sumner  and  Franklin  were  detailed  to  protect  them  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  by  the  Swamp  road,  and  Heintzelman, 
with  Hooker  and  Kearney's  divisions  of  his  own  corps,  Sedg- 
wick's from  Simmers,  and  McCall's  to  guard  the  entrance  of 
the  cross  roads,  while  Porter  and  Keyes  were  in  the  front,  and 
in  communication  with  the  gun-boats  on  the  James. 

About  11  o'clock,  Monday,  June  30,  Jackson,  with  the  di- 
visions of  D.  H.  Hill,  Whiting,  and  Ewell,  attacked  Sumner 
and  Franklin  at  White  Oak  Swamp.  The  Union  forces  had 
crossed  White  Oak  Creek,  and  burned  the  bridge  ;  the  enemy 
had  a  large  park  of  artillery,  and  the  battle  thus  commenced 
was  waged  with  great  fury  till  night,  but  Sumner  and  Frank- 
lin held  their  ground,  and  prevented  his  advance  ;  Sumner,  as 
brave  a  commander  as  any  in  the  army,  plead  hard  to  be  al- 
lowed to  pursue  the  enemy,  whom  he  had  already  driven  back, 
but  Gen.  McClellan  would  not  allow  it. 

Later  in  the  day,  Heintzelman  was  attacked  by  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy,  under  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill,  on  the 
New  Market  road  ;  Gen.  McCall's    division  suffered  severely, 
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and  broke  in  disorder,  the  General  himself  being  taken  pris- 
oner ;  Hooker  and  Kearney  came  up  to  its  relief,  and  repulsed 
the  enemy,  after  a  very  severe  action,  nearly  annihilating  Hill's 
own  division.     This  is  known  as  the  battle  of  Glendale. 

A  third  attack  was  made  the  same  day,  upon  the  corps  of 
Fitz  John  Porter,  at  Turkey  Bend,  but  the  foe  was  utterly  dis- 
comfited by  his  powerful  and  well  placed  artillery  and  the 
shells  thrown  by  the  gun-boats,  and  fled  in  disorder.  The 
long  and  wearisome  retreat,  fraught  with  so  many  dangers  and 
perils  and  so  much  slaughter,  was  at  last  concluded,  and  the 
army,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  after  a  brief  labor  in  fortifying 
the  only  weak  portion  of  their  line  of  defences,  sank  into  a 
deep  slumber. 

Few  positions  possess  greater  natural  strength  than  that 
which  their  commander  had  selected,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
gun-boats,  it  was  impregnable  against  the  attack  of  the  enemy  ; 
but  the  rebel  leaders,  goaded  to  desperation  at  their  failure  to 
destroy  the  Union  forces  during  their  retreat,  determined  to 
attack  it.  The  firing  at  long  range,  commenced  about  ten 
o'clock  a.  m.,  but  without  much  effect.  Every  attempt  of  the 
enemy  to  approach  nearer,  was,  however,  repelled  with  great 
promptness ;  about  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  rebel  force  was  brought 
up  to  a  closer  position,  and  repeatedly  attempted  to  charge 
upon  the  Union  batteries,  but  was  mowed  down  by  hundreds 
with  the  most  terrible  slaughter,  the  converging  fire  of  three 
hundred  cannon  from  the  Union  batteries,  and  the  hundred 
pound  shells  from  the  gun-boats,  producing  such  wholesale 
destruction,  that  though  infuriated  by  whisky,  -and  urged 
forward  by  their  leaders,  by  the  most  frantic  appeals,  the 
rebel  line  at  last  broke  and  fled,  utterly  demoralized,  leaving  the 
field  strewn  with  thousands  of  the  dead.  So  ended  the  battle 
of  Malvern  Hill.  Again  were  the  inhabitants  of  Kichmond 
agitated  with  the  fear  that  their  capital  was  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion, ana  many  days  passed  away  before  the  inaction  of  the 
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army  of  the  Potomac  produced  a  return  of  the  feeling  of 
safety. 

On  the  night  after  this  battle,  Gen.  McClellan  removed  his 
army  to  Harrison's  Landing,  four  or  five  miles  below  on  the 
James  river,  as  a  more  suitable  position  for  defence  and  re- 
ceiving supplies. 

There  has  never  been  any  official  report  of  the  losses  in  this 
series  of  battles,  but  the  estimates  which  seem  to  approximate 
most  nearly  to  the  truth,  make  the  Union  losses  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  about  fourteen  thousand,  of  whom 
somewhat  more  than  half  were  prisoners, — many  of  them 
wounded.  The  rebel  loss  was  stated  by  their  best  informed 
officers  at  about  sixteen  thousand  in  killed,  wounded  and  miss- 
ing, a  larger  proportion  of  them  among  the  killed  than  was 
the  case  with  the  Union  troops. 

After  reaching  Harrison's  Bar,  or  Harrison's  Landing,  the 
army  were  so  completely  exhausted  that  for  two  days  noth- 
ing was  done  toward  putting  their  new  position  in  a  state 
of  defence,  and  their  preservation  from  an  attack  which  must 
have  proved  utterly  destructive,  was  due  only  to  the  demoral- 
ized and  shattered  condition  of  the  enemy,  and  to  a  heavy 
rain  which  rendered  the  roads  from  Richmond  impassable 
for  artillery. 

On  the  third  of  July,  a  small  body  of  troops  crossed  the 
James,  and  destroyed  City  Point,  which  the  rebel  sharp-shoot- 
ers had  made  their  cover  for  annoying  our  forces;  and  on  the 
4th,  a  small  party  discovered  and  captured  three  small  rebel 
batteries,  near  Malvern  Hill,  and  took  some  prisoners.  A  re- 
connoitering  force  was  thrown  forward  on  the  7th,  and  occu- 
pied, for  a  single  day,  a  position  seven  miles  in  advance  of  the 
main  army,  but  were  soon  re-called.  On  the  9th,  President 
Lincoln  visited  the  camp  at  Harrison's  Landing,  and  held  a 
consultation  with  reference  to  the  removal  of  the  army  from 
the  Peninsula,  but  nothing  was  decided  upon.     The  day  pre- 
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vious,  Gen.  Burnside,  with  seven  thousand  men,  had  landed 
at  Fortress  Monroe  to  re-enforce  Gen.  McClellan,  and  had 
been  joined  there  by  four  thousand  men  from  the  Department 
of  the  South, — Gen.  Hunter's.  These  troops  were  retained 
at  Hampton,  and  did  not  go  up  to  Harrison's  Landing, 
though  under  Gen.  McClellan's  command.  A  few  days  later; 
Gen.  Dix's  force  of  eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-eigjit  men,  was  also  placed  under  McClellan's  orders.  On 
the  20th  of  July,  according  to  the  returns  sent  to  the  Adju- 
tant General's  office,  by  Gen.  McClellan,  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac under  his  command,  was  as  follows  :  Present  for  duty, 
one  hundred  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-one  ; 
special  duty,  sick  and  in  arrest,  seventeen  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty  eight  ;  absent,  thirty-eight  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-rive  ;  total,  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fourteen. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  Lee's  army,  which  had  been  lying  in 
front  of  the  Union  forces  and  between  them  and  Kichmond, 
suddenly  disappeared, — having,  as  it  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained, become  convinced  that  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was 
powerless  to  injure  them  while  at  Harrison's  Landing, — and 
proceeded  gradually  to  re-enforce  the  army  which  was  intended 
to  crush  Pope's  force  and  capture  Washington. 

The  position  at  Harrison's  Landing  proved  as  sickly  as  that 
on  the  Chickahominy  ;  a  deadly  malaria  rose  every  night  from 
the  James  river,  and  the  number  of  the  sick  was  daily  in- 
creased, while  the  wounded  sunk  under  the  depressing  influ- 
ence of  fever,  and  their  wounds  manifested  no  disposition  to 
heal.  On  the  25th  of  July,  Gen.  Halleck,  who,  on  the  11th 
inst.,  had  been  summoned  to  Washington  from  the  west,  to  take 
the  post  of  Commander-in-Chief,  visited  Harrison's  Landing, 
and  held  a  council  of  officers,  on  the  question  of  withdrawing 
the  army  from  the  Peninsula.  A  majority  of  the  officers  were 
in  favor  of  withdrawing,  but  Gen.  McClellan,  supported  by 
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Sumner  and  Heintzelnian,  objected,  and  Gen.  McClellan  de 
manded  fifty  thousand  men  to  enable  him  to  take  Richmond. 
Gen.  Halleck  told  him  that  not  more  than  twenty  thousand, 
in  addition  to  the  troops  he  then  had,  could  possibly  be  spared. 
He  then  said  that  he  would  endeavor  to  take  it  with  twenty 
thousand  more  troops,  and  Gen.  Halleck  left,  with  that  under- 
standing ;  two  days  later,  Gen.  McClellan  telegraphed  Gen. 
Halleck  that  he  must  have  thirty-five  thousand  men,  and  as 
this  number  could  not  be  furnished,  Gen.  Halleck  adopted  the 
only  other  alternative,  and  on  the  third  of  August,  sent  him 
an  order  to  withdraw  the  army  from  Harrison's  Landing, 
transfer  it  at  once  to  Acquia  Creek,  and  take  possession  of 
Falmouth,  opposite  Fredericksburg.  Gen.  McClellan  replied, 
protesting  against  the  withdrawal,  and  urging  that  more  troops 
could  be  sent  him,  from  Pope's  command,  (which  was  even 
then  beginning  to  feel  the  pressure  of  Lee's  forces)  or  from 
the  west,  and  insisting  that  the  true  defence  of  Washington 
was  there,  at  Harrison's  Landing,  and  in  the  approach  to 
Richmond  from  that  direction.  Gen.  Halleck  replied  on  the 
6th  of  August,  meeting  and  answering  his  objections,  and  ex- 
plaining that  by  a  transfer  to  Acquia  Creek,  the  whole  army 
could  be  united  and  could  move  with  irresistible  force  on 
the  enemy,  driving  him  back  and  capturing  Richmond,  while 
they  would  at  the  same  time  cover  the  National  Capital  ; 
and  repeating  his  order  for  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the 
army  from  the  Peninsula.  Gen.  McClellan  did  not  reply, 
but  no  movement  was  made  for  withdrawal,  till  the  14th  of 
August,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  army  did  not  reach  Al- 
exandria, to  which  point  it  had  subsequently  been  ordered,  until 
the  23d  of  August.  The  different  army  corps  of  which  it  was 
composed,  were  absorbed  for  the  time,  one  after  another,  in  the 
Army  of  Virginia. 

A  review  of  the  campaign  of  the   Peninsula  excites  many 
sad  thoughts.     An  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
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men,  composed  of  the  best  fighting  material  ever  collec- 
ted, magnificently  appointed,  with  arms  of  the  best  quality, 
artillery  of  greater  power  and  range,  and  in  larger  quantity 
than  any  army  of  modern  times  had  ever  possessed,  and  with 
abundant  supplies,  led  by  men  of  decided  military  ability  and 
skill,  after  a  campaign  of  three  months,  in  which  they  have 
fought  but  nine  battles,  and  five  of  those  within  seven  days, 
opposed  most  of  the  time  by  a  force  considerably  smaller  than 
their  own,  retire  by  a  retreat  of  six  days  to  a  position  whose 
greatest  merit  is,  that  it  is  safe  from  attack,  while  it  does  not 
even  hold  the  enemy  in  check ;  and  there,  for  seven  weeks,  re- 
main idle  and  useless  to  the  cause  they  were  sworn  to  defend. 
About  fifteen  thousand  of  their  number  are  killed  in  battle 
or  die  of  their  wounds,  while  more  than  sixty  thousand  are 
slain  by  the  pestilential  miasm  of  the  swamp,  or  fall  victims 
to  the  intemperance  which  is  so  universally  the  bane  of  the 
unemployed  soldier.  The  officers  and  soldiers  had  resolutely 
endured  wonderful  toils  and  sufferings.  Their  courage  and 
daring  had  been  admired  and  praised,  yet  the  object  of  the 
expedition  was  unattained, — the  rebel  capital  was  stronger 
than  ever  before.  Three  times  during  the  campaign  it  had 
been  clearly  within  our  reach,  and  three  times  had  the  oppor- 
tunity been  unimproved.  All  the  sacrifices  and  privations 
nad  been  unavailing,  and  the  capture  of  Richmond  was,  for 
the  present,  abandoned. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

THE    CAMPAIGN   IN  THE    SHENANDOAH    VALLEY- 
BANKS'   RETREAT    AND   FREMONT    AND    SHIELDS' 
PURSUIT  OF  JACKSON-THE  REPULSE  AT 
DREWRY'S    BLUFF. 

The  Mountain  Department  —  Department  of  the  Rappahannock  —  Gen.  Banks' 
Corps  —  Pursuit  of  the  Enemy  —  Gen.  Fremont's  Movement  —  the  Railroad 
District  —  Gen.  Milroy  Attacked  —  The  Result — Fremont's  Head-Quarters  at 
Franklin  —  Gen.  Shields'  Division  taken  from  Gen.  Banks'  Corps,  and  an- 
nexed to  McDowell's  —  Banks  Falls  Back  to  Strasburg  —  Jackson  in  Pursuit  — 
Attack  on  Front  Royal  —  Gen.  Banks'  Retreat  from  Strasburg  to  Winchester, 
Martinsburg,  and  Williamsport — Jackson's  Attack  on  Harper's  Ferry  —  He  Re- 
treats to  Winchester  and  Strasburg — Fremont  and  McDowell  Ordered  to  Sup- 
port Banks  and  Attack  Jackson  —  Fremont's  March' Across  the  Mountains  —  He 
does  not  go  by  Harrisonburg  as  Ordered  —  His  Reasons  —  He  Reaches  Stras- 
burg, Pursues  Jackson,  Skirmishes  with  his  Rear  Guard  —  The  Pursuit  — 
Shields  Attempts  to  Intercept  Jackson  at  Port  Republic — Battle  of  Cross 
Keys  —  Battle  of  Port  Republic  —  Jackson  Escapes  —  Fremont  Falls  Back  to 
Mt.  Jackson,  and  Winchester  —  Shields  to  New  Market  —  Jackson's  Move- 
ments—  Consolidation  of  the  Three  Corps  into  the  Army  of  Virginia  —  Fre- 
mont Asks  to  be  Relieved  of  His  Command — The  President  Accedes  to  hia 
Request — Repulse  of  the  Iron-Clads  at  Drewry's  Bluff. 

The  necessity  of  giving  unity  to  our  narrative  of  the  cam- 
paign of  the  Peninsula,  has  rendered  it  advisable  to  pass  un- 
noticed, till  the  present  time,  the  movements  of  the  three  army 
corps,  or  parts  of  corps,  which  were  separated  from  Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan's  command,  when  the  army  of  the  Potomac  moved  to 
the  Peninsula.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  a  new  De- 
partment was  created,  lying  between  that  of  Gen.  Ha  Heck  on 
the  west,  and  that  of  Gen.  McOlellan  on  the  east,  with  the 
title  of  "the  Mountain  Department,"  and  the  command  of  it 
assigned  to  Major  Gen.  J.  C.  Fremont. 

Of  the  five  army  corps  which,  up  to  March  8th,  had  consti- 
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tuted  the  array  of  the  Potomac,  two,  the  first,  under  Major 
Gen.  McDowell,  and  the  fifth,  under  Major  Gen.  Banks,  were 
detached  from  it  when  the  Peninsula  plan  was  determined  up- 
on ;  the  one  to  protect  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  and 
the  line  of  the  Upper  Potomac,  the  other  to  shield  the  Na- 
tional Capital  from  attack. 

Gen.  Fremont,  in  taking  charge  of  the  Mountain  Depart- 
ment, had  only  the  small  body  of  troops  previously  commanded 
by  Gen.  Rosecrans,  but  measures  were  at  once  adopted  for  in- 
creasing his  force,  and  it  was  intended  that  he  should  drive 
the  enemy  out  of  Western  Virginia,  and  perhaps  Eastern 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  cut  the  lines  of  communication 
and  supply  between  the  eastern  and  western  armies  of  the 
rebels.  Subsequent  events,  as  we  shall  see,  completely  foiled 
this  plan  of  operations,  upon  which  Gen.  Fremont  had  entered 
with  great  promptness  and  energy.  Taking  command  on  the 
29th  of  March,  he  assigned  to  Brigadier  General  B.  F.  Kelley, 
the  control  of  the  railroad  district,  consisting  of  the  counties 
lying  on  either  side  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  from  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac  westward  to  the 
Ohio  line,  together  with  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania  road,  and  ordered  Brigadier  General  Milroy 
to  move  southward  in  the  direction  of  the  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee road.  He  accordingly  advanced  successively  to  Moore- 
field,  camp  Greenbrier,  camp  Allegany,  Monterey,  McDowell, 
and  Fort  Shenandoah,  about  twenty-five  miles  west-north-west 
of  Staunton,  and  about  thirty-three  south-west  of  Harrisonburg, 
in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  though  making  his  own  head-quar- 
ters at  McDowell.  Meantime,  as  will  soon  be  seen,  Gen. 
Banks  had  moved  with  his  corps  to  Harrisonburg,  which  was 
but  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  north-north-east  of  Staunton. 

The  rebel  commander  determined  to  prevent  the  capture  of 
this  important  town  at  all  hazards,  and  Gen.  T.  J.  Jackson  — 
"Stonewall"  —  was  accordingly  dispatched  hastily  with  all  the 
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forces  which  could  be  spared,  to  attack  Milroy,  before  he  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  junction  with  Gen.  Banks. 

Gen.  Fremont,  having  dispatched  Brigadier  General  Schenck, 
with  his  brigade,  from  Petersburg,  on  the  3d  of  May,  to  j'e-en- 
force  Gen.  Milroy,  whose  critical  position  he  foresaw,  left 
Wheeling  himself,  on  the  same  day,  with  two  additional  regi- 
ments and  his  staff  and  body-guard,  and  reached  Petersburg 
on  the  7th  of  May.  On  the  same  day  the  rebel  General  Jack- 
son attacked  Gen.  Milroy's  vanguard,  the  32d  Ohio,  at  Fort 
Shenandoah,  and  drove  them  back  over  the  Bull  Pasture 
Mountains,  to  McDowell,  with  the  loss  of  their  camp  equi- 
page and  baggage.  Two  other  regiments,  which  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  the  west  side,  also  fell 
back  to  McDowell  the  same  night. 

Gen.  Milroy  immediately  sent  dispatches  to  Gen.  Schenck, 
then  thirty  miles  distant,  to  hasten  to  his  assistance,  and  when 
the  rebel  army  appeared  in  large  force,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  8th,  on  the  hill  tops  in  rear  of  the  town,  Gen.  Milroy 
sent  out  skirmishers,  to  the  hills  adjacent,  to  keep  them  em- 
ployed, till  re-enforcements  came  up.  A  sharp  action  ensued, 
which  continued  till  night,  Gen.  Schenck's  forces  having  come 
up  and  participated  in  the  fight.  The  enemy  being  evidently 
in  greatly  superior  force,  the  two  Generals  determined  to  fall 
back  to  Gen.  Schenck's  camp  of  two  days'  before.  The  re- 
treat was  accordingly  commenced  at  midnight,  and  at  day- 
break they  halted  for  rest,  having  marched  thirteen  miles. 
After  two  hours'  delay,  they  found  the  enemy  pressing  upon 
them,  and  continued  their  retreat,  but  in  good  order,  to  their 
destination,  which  they  reached  that  night. 

The  position  was  a  strong  one,  and  mounting  their  cannon 
upon  all  the  hills,  and  stationing  their  men  so  as  to  support 
them,  they  kept  the  enemy  at  bay  for  thirty  hours,  when,  find- 
ing Gen.  Fremont  near,  with  Blenker's  Division,  which  he  had 
hurried  forward,  the  rebel  commander  withdrew   with    what 
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spoils  he  had  captured,  and  on  the  14th  had  disappeared  from 
the  region.  The  Union  loss  in  this  engagement  was  twenty 
killed,  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  wounded,  and  two 
missing  ;  the  rebel  loss  was  forty  killed,  and  about  two  hun- 
dred wounded.  Gen.  Fremont  withdrew  with  his  force  to 
Franklin,  sixty-five  miles  from  Staunton,  where  he  remained 
for  ten  days,  re-organizing  and  refreshing  his  forces.  The 
delay  may  have  been  necessary,  but  it  was  unfortunate,  as 
in  connection  with  a  blunder  of  the  War  Department,  it  re- 
sulted in  serious  disaster. 

Major  General  McDowell,  in  command  of  the  Fifth  Army- 
Corps,  had  been  made  independent  of  Gen.  McClellan's  com- 
mand, and  had  been  assigned  to  the  duty  of  protecting  the 
Capital  from  any  attack  of  the  rebels  from  Richmond  ;  his 
field  of  action  had  been  erected  into  the  Department  of  the 
Rappahannock.  The  urgent  and  reiterated  demands  of  Gen. 
McClellan  for  this  corps,  as  a  re-enforcement  to  his  army,  led 
to  the  partial  yielding  of  the  President ;  and  Gen.  Franklin's 
Division,  the  largest  of  the  three  of  which  the  corps  was  com- 
posed, was  sent  to  the  Peninsula  early  in  April.- 

The  remainder  of  the  corps — McCall's  Pennsylvania  Re- 
serves, and  King's  Division — were  stationed  near  Alexandria, 
Va.  On  the  15th  of  April,  they  were  ordered  to  advance  on 
Fredericksburg,  and  Gen.  McDowell,  very  naturally  insisted 
that  his  force  was  too  small  for  the  service  likely  to  be  re- 
quired of  it,  and  called  for  an  additional  Division,  which  the 
President  promised  him. 

Almost  immediately  upon  entering  on  his  duties  as  Comman- 
der of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  Gen.  Banks,  as  we  have  seen  in 
a  preceding  chapter,  had  encountered,  on  the  23d  of  March, 
the  rebel  forces,  under  Jackson  and  Longstreet,  at  Winchester, 
and  defeated  them  in  a  sanguinary  action.  He  was  not  dis- 
posed to  lose  the  prestige  of  success  thus  gained,  and  accord- 
ingly he  pressed  forward  to  Strasburg,  and  thence,  on  the  first 
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of  April,  to  Woodstock,  where  he  had  a  skirmish  with  the  rebel 
forces  under  Gen.  Ashby.  He  continued  his  advance,  though 
with  almost  constant  skirmishing  along  the  line  of  the  Ma- 
nassas Gap  rail-road,  through  Edinburg,  Mt.  Jackson,  and  New 
Market,  till,  on  the  26th  of  April,  he  reached  Harrisonburg,  the 
southern  terminus  of  that  road,  from  which  a  fine  turnpike 
extends  about  twenty-eight  miles  to  Staunton. 

The  rebel  forces  had  divided  before  reaching  this  point,  a 
part  crossing  the  Massanutten  range  and  the  Shenandoah 
river,  to  Luray,  a  part  going  toward  Charlottesville,  and  oth- 
ers occupying  different  points  in  the  vicinity.  Gen.  Banks 
remained  at  Harrisonburg  for  nearly  three  weeks,  probably  with 
a  view  to  concerted  action  with  Gen.  Fremont,  in  moving  up- 
on Staunton,  and  to  obtain  the  necessary  supplies  for  a  forward 
movement,  which  could  be  more  readily  sent  to  him  by  rail- 
road than  in  any  other  way. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  however,  he  was  surprised  by  an  order 
from  the  War  Department,  directing  him  to  send  Shields'  Di- 
vision, which  comprised  about  two  thirds  of  his  corps,  consis- 
ting of  sixteen  regiments  or  about  twelve  thousand  men,  to  re- 
enforce  Gen.  McDowell,  and  to  fall  back  to  Strasburg,  and  be 
prepared  to  protect,  with  his  small  force,  the  important  points 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Potomac. 

This  blow  to  his  hopes,  and  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise 
he  had  undertaken,  was  a  severe  one,  and  there  were  many 
eminent  military  men  who  predicted  disastrous  results  from  so 
impolitic  a  movement  ;  but  Gen.  Banks  understood  too  well  a 
soldier's  duty  to  hesitate  or  murmur  in  his  obedience  ;  and 
accordingly,  Gen.  Shields  was  sent  on  at  once,  and  immediate 
preparation  made,  by  the  commander  of  the  corps,  to  retrace 
his  steps,  though  with  sad  forebodings,  to  Strasburg.  He  knew 
that  Jackson,  with  a  heavy  force,  had  just  fought  Milroy  and 
Schenck  on  the  Bull  Pasture  Mountains,  not  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant ;  that  another  considerable  rebel  force  under  Ewell,  was 
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at  Gordonsville,  or  in  its  vicinity,  and  that  the  loss  of  the  larger 
part  of  his  force,  and  his  retreat  to  Strasburg,  would  he  made 
known  at  once  to  Jackson,  who,  with  a  superior  force,  would 
be  likely  to  follow  and  attack  him. 

But  he  did  not  foresee  the  more  comprehensive  purpose  of 
the  rebel  commander,  in  the  dash  and  pursuit  which  followed, 
to  prevent  McDowell's  re-enforced  corps  from  co-operating 
with  McOlellan  in  an  attack  on  Richmond,  and  to  create  a 
panic,  which  should  paralyze  action  in  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, till  the  conscription  already  ordered  by  the  rebel  Con- 
gress could  bring  in  large  additional  forces. 

Let  us  here  briefly  describe  the  topographical  features  of 
the  region,  in  which  this  remarkable  retreat  was  conducted, 
and  which  so  forcibly  exhibited  the  energy,  promptness,  and 
skill  of  the  Commanding  General. 

The  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  the  garden  of  Virginia,  and 
one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  valleys  on  the  Continent, 
lies  between  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  easternmost  of  the  principal 
ranges  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  and  the  Shenandoah  or 
Branch  Mountain,  a  spur  of  the  main  or  Alleghany  Ridge  of 
that  chain,  which  skirts  the  eastern  shore  of  the  south  branch 
of  the  Potomac. 

It  is  drained  by  the  beautiful  Shenandoah  river  and  its  afflu- 
ents, which,  rising  in  Augusta  county,  near  Staunton,  flows 
north-easterly,  and  swells  by  its  waters  the  flood  of  the  lordly 
Potomac.  Near  its  centre,  two  short  ranges  of  high  hills  rise  out 
of  the  usually  level  and  broad  valley,  the  North  Mountain,  ex- 
tending from  New  Market  nearly  to  Winchester ;  and  east  of 
this,  aud  encircled  by  the  Shenandoah  and  its  principal  trib- 
utary, the  North  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  a  bold,  broad  eleva- 
tion known  as  the  Massanutten  Mountain,  which  terminates  in 
a  steep  bluff  just  south  of  Strasburg.  The  Manassas  Gap 
rail-road,  crossing  the  Shenandoah  at  Front  Royal,  passes  im- 
mediately below  this  bluff  along  the  south  shore  of  the  North 
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Fork,  and  crossing  that  stream  at  Strasburg,  follows  its  wes- 
tern shore  toward  Harrisonburg.  The  great  public  road  from 
Staunton  to  Winchester,  passes  along  the  east,  or  right  bank 
of  the  Shenandoah,  to  and  through  Front  Royal. 

Strasburg,  Front  Royal,  and  Winchester,  form  the  three 
angles  of  a  nearly  equilateral  triangle,  each  side  of  which,  as 
well  as  portions  of  its  area,  are  traversed  by  good  roads.  From 
Winchester,  a  rail-road  and  highway  extend  to  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  an  excellent  turnpike  to  Martinsburg,  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  rail-road,  and  thence  to  Williamsport,  on  the  north 
or  left  bank  of  the  Potomac.  Another  and  more  circuitous 
route  from  Winchester,  following,  though  at  some  distance, 
the  line  of  the  Great  Cacapon  river,  strikes  the  Potomac  oppo- 
site Hancock,  about  thirty  miles  above  Williamsport. 

Strasburg  would  be  a  strategic  point  of  some  importance, 
situated  as  it  is  at  the  head  of  the  Massanutten  valley,  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  eastern  Shenandoah  valley  here  opens  at 
Front  Royal,  and  that  the  broad  plain  and  good  roads  north 
of  that  town,  afford  the  means  of  flanking  it,  by  way  of  Win- 
chester or  Middletown. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  Gen.  Banks,  with  his  little  army,  con- 
sisting only  of  Gen.  A.  S.  Williams'  Division  of  two  brigades, 
numbering  in  all  not  over  six  thousand  men,  turned  his  face 
northward,  and  sending  his  stores  forward,  by  the  as  yet  un- 
broken line  of  the  Manassas  Gap  rail-road,  pushed  on  by  rapid 
marches  to  Strasburg,  at  every  village  of  his  route  finding 
fresh  evidence  of  the  secret  satisfaction  with  which  the  seces- 
sion inhabitants  witnessed  his  retreat. 

He  had  need  to  make  haste  ;  for  "Stonewall"  Jackson,  hav- 
ing gathered  his  forces  from  the  Bull  Pasture  Mountains, 
from  Gordonsville,  and  from  Richmond,  was  pressing  swiftly 
forward  on  the  great  highway  from  Staunton  to  Winchester, 
along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Shenandoah,  with  a  force  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  men,  intending  to  cut  off  his 
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retreat,  and  take  his  entire  force  prisoners.  This  expedition, 
though  unknown  to  Gen.  Banks,  was  but  the  realization  of  the 
fears  he  had  entertained,  when  he  found  himself  left  with  so 
inconsiderable  a  force,  so  far  from  his  base. 

He  had  sent,  on  the  16th  of  May,  orders  to  Col.  Kenly,  who 
commanded  the  first  Maryland  regiment,  to  move  with  that 
regiment,  numbering  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  effective 
men,  and  five  companies  of  infantry  from  other  regiments,  an 
engineer  corps,  and  a  section  of  Knapp's  battery,  from  Stras- 
burg  to  Front  Koyal ;  while  the  2d  Massachusetts  were  sta- 
tioned at  the  bridge  where  the  Manassas  Gap  rail-road  crosses 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  five  companies  from 
other  regiments  at  different  positions  along  the  road  from 
Strasburg  to  Front  Royal.  These  forces  were  thus  posted  to 
protect  the  two  towns,  and  to  guard  against  the  attack  of 
guerrilla  parties,  which  infested  the  region,  and  were  not  ex- 
pected to  resist  a  largely  superior  force.  Gen.  Banks,  with  the 
remainder  of  his  command,  about  four  thousand  two  hundred 
men,  reached  Strasburg  on  the  18th  or  19th  of  May.  On  the 
23d,  intelligence  was  brought  to  him  that  Col.  Kenly  had  been 
attacked  by  the  rebels  in  overwhelming  force,  at  Front  Royal, 
and  the  2d  Massachusetts,  and  what  other  force  could  be  spared, 
were  sent  at  once  to  his  support.  Later  in  the  evening  of  that 
day,  dispatches  from  fugitives  who  had  escaped  from  Front 
Royal  to  Winchester,  informed  the  General,  that  Col.  Kenly's 
force  had  been  destroyed  or  taken  prisoners,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions. Gen.  Banks  immediately  gave  orders  for  the  re-call 
of  the  re-enforcements,  and  sent  out  exploring  parties  in  every 
direction,  to  ascertain  the  proximity  of  the  enemy.  They 
were  found  in  possession  of  every  road  in  the  vicinity  of  Stras- 
burg, and  approaching  in  heavy  force  in  three  columns. 
The  bravery  and  determination  of  Col.  Kenly  and  his  little 
force  had,  though  at  terrible  sacrifice,  Col.  Kenly  himself  being 
severely  wounded,  and  his  regiment  almost  annihilated,  kept 
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them  at  bay  for  several  hours,  and  so  far  delayed  their  progress 
as  to  give  opportunity  for  the  remainder  of  the  force  to  save 
themselves  by  a  rapid  and  skillful  retreat.  The  Union  com- 
mander found  himself  in  a  position  when  prompt  decision  and 
instant  action  were  indispensable.  There  were  three  alterna- 
tives, all  fraught  with  danger  ;  first,  to  retreat  across  North 
Mountain  to  the  Potomac  on  the  west,  which  could  only  be 
done  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  entire  train  of  five  hundred  and 
fifty  wagons  at  the  outset,  and  would  subject  his  command  to 
flank  attack,  without  the  possibility  of  succor.  Second,  to  at- 
tack the  enemy  in  flank  on  the  Front  Royal  road,  which,  with 
the  great  superiority  in  numbers  of  the  rebels,  would,  sooner 
or  later,  have  resulted  in  the  inevitable  destruction  of  Gen. 
Banks'  force  ;  and  third,  by  a  rapid  movement  upon  Winches- 
ter, to  anticipate  the  enemy's  occupation  of  it,  and  secure  in 
this  way,  his  communication  with  his  base  at  Harper's  Ferry 
and  Martinsburg,  and  the  possibility  of  obtaining  re-enforce- 
ments. This  involved  a  rapid  forced  march  of  great  extent, 
and  the  probability  of  several  battles  with  a  force  six  times  as 
large  as  his  own  ;  but  it  was  the  only  alternative  which  gave 
any  hope  of  success,  and  he  at  once  embraced  it. 

At  3  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  the  24th  of  May,  the  wagon  train 
was  ordered  forward,  the  disabled  men  left  by  Shields'  Division 
were  put  upon  the  march,  the  re-enforcements  sent  to  Col. 
Kenly  were  re-called  and  ordered  to  join  the  line  on  the  Win- 
chester route.  Gen.  Hatch,  with  nearly  the  whole  force  of 
cavalry,  and  six  pieces  of  artillery,  was  ordered  to  protect  the 
rear,  and  destroy  the  army  stores  which  could  not  be  removed, 
and  to  remain  as  long  as  possible  in  front  of  the  town,  to  hold 
the  enemy  in  check.  By  nine  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  whole  column 
was  on  the  march.  They  had  passed  Cedar  Creek,  about  three 
miles  from  Strasburg,  when  information  was  received  from  the 
front,  that  the  enemy  had  attacked  the  train,  and  was  in  full 
possession  of  the  road  at  Middletown. 
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or  helpers,  had  kept  up  with  the  army  for  twenty-seven  miles  of 
the  retreat  on  foot.  Her  tottering  limbs  showed  but  too  plainly, 
that  the  liberty  she  was  seeking,  by  a  journey  so  toilsome, 
would  come  too  late,  unless  she  had  an  opportunity  of  rest. 
Stopping  the  driver  of  one  of  the  guns,  he  stooped  from  his 
horse,  and  raising  her,  seated  her  on  the  caisson,  under  the 
charge  of  the  driver,  and  then  rode  along  to  attend  to  his 
other  duties. 

The  ford  was  too  deep  for  the  greater  part  of  the  teams  to 
attempt  it  before  morning,  but  by  noon  of  the  26th,  the  army 
and  train  of  nearly  five  hundred  wagons, — only  fifty-five  in 
all  having  been  lost,  and  these  were  mostly  burned  —  had 
crossed  the  Potomac.  The  losses,  exclusive  of  those  of  Col. 
Kenly's  command  at  Front  Royal,  were  only  about  seven  hun- 
dred, of  whom  thirty-eight  were  killed,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  wounded,  and  a  little  more  than  five  hundred  missing, 
mostly  prisoners.  Including  the  loss  at  Front  Royal,  the  en- 
tire loss  was  about  one  thousand  six  hundred.  The  retreating 
column  had  marched  fifty- three  miles,  thirty-five  of  it  in  one 
day.  Gen.  Banks'  body  guard,  the  Zouaves  D'Afrique,  reached 
the  Potomac,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Cacapon  river,  on 
Monday,  and  thence  joined  the  army  at  Williamsport,  having 
marched  one  hundred  and  twelve  miles  in  about  forty-eight 
hours.  A  more  successfully  conducted  retreat,  taking  all  the 
circumstances  into  account,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  records 
of  history. 

The  intelligence  of  this  retreat,  and  of  Jackson's  advance 
upon  the  Potomac,  created  an  extraordinary  and  unaccounta- 
ble panic  in  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  elsewhere  at  the 
North.  The  Secretary  of  War  telegraphed  at  once  to  the 
Governors  of  the  northern  States,  to  send  forward  instantly, 
the  militia  regiments  which  they  had  at  command,  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Capital,  and  within  a  week,  twenty  thousand  sol- 
diers were  on  their  way  to  Washington,  and  its  vicinity.     Or- 
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ders  were  also  sent,  with  all  speed,  to  Gen.  McDowell,  to  send 
Gen.  Shields'  Division  to  the  relief  of  Gen.  Banks,  and  to 
Gen.  Fremont,  to  cross  the  mountains,  and  attack  Jackson. 

Meantime,  Jackson  had  turned  aside  at  Winchester,  and 
advanced,  somewhat  leisurely,  toward  Harper's  Ferry.  This 
important  post  had  heen  assigned  to  Brigadier  General  Rufus 
Saxton,  and  he  had  assumed  command  on  the  26th,  and  the 
same  evening  and  the  next  day,  had  received  considerable  re- 
enforcements,  including  three  batteries,  one  of  them  a  fine  na- 
val battery,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Daniels,  U.  S.  N. ; 
this  was  planted  on  Maryland  Heights,  and  the  others  on 
Camp  Hill.  After  two  or  three  days'  skirmishing,  the  rebel 
General  resolved,  on  the  evening  of  the  30  th,  to  storm  Mary- 
land Heights,  but  after  two  fierce  attacks,  in  both  of  which 
he  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  he  abandoned  his  purpose,  and 
fell  back  to  Winchester,  and  thence  to  Strasburg. 

This  rapid  movement  of  retreat  had  become  a  necessity  to 
the  Rebel  General,  for,  with  his  manifold  sources  of  informa- 
tion, he  had  become  aware  that  large  forces  had  been  detached 
from  different  directions  to  cut  off  his  army  from  its  connec- 
tion with  its  base,  and  that  only  by  the  greatest  activity  and 
tact,  could  he  avoid  the  capture  of  his  entire  force.  He  was 
fully  equal  to  the  occasion.  His  bold  dash  had  accomplished 
the  purposes  intended,  preventing  the  junction  of  McDowell's 
forces  with  those  of  McClellan  for  the  attack  of  Richmond, 
encouraging  the  Rebel  army,  alarming  the  Government  at 
Washington,  and  delaying  McClellan's  progress,  until  there 
should  be  time  to  bring  in  the  new  troops  from  the  conscrip- 
tion, and  thus  make  Johnston's  force  more  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  Union  commander.  It  now  remained  for  him  to 
escape,  by  as  rapid  movement  and  as  little  fighting  as  possi- 
ble, from  the  foes  that  were  advancing  upon  him,  and  rejoin 
the  rebel  army  at  Richmond,  or  protect  it  from  an  attack  on 
the  north-west. 
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His  retreat  was  timed  with  most  consummate  skill.  He 
reached  Strasburg  in  advance  of  both  the  Union  commanders, 
and,  with  his  rear  guard,  skirmished  with  Fremont,  who  first 
arrived,  for  one  or  two  hours,  while  his  main  army  was  press- 
ing on  to  Woodstock,  eluding,  meanwhile,  a  collision  with  the 
advance  guard  of  Gen.  Shields'  force,  which  was  at  the  same 
time  approaching  him  from  Front  Royal. 

It  is  due,  however,  to  the  two  Union  commanders,  who  have 
been,  unjustly  as  it  seems  to  us,  censured  for  letting  him  slip 
through  their  hands,  that  we  should  give  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  their  attempts  to  intercept  his  retreat. 

Immediately  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  retreat  of  Gen. 
Banks,  and  the  disaster  at  Front  Royal,  the  Secretary  of  War 
sent  a  dispatch  to  Gen.  Fremont,  directing  him  to  fall  back, 
by  way  of  Harrisonburg,  to  the  support  of  Gen.  Banks.  Gen. 
Fremont  was  at  Franklin  with  his  entire  force,  except  that  be- 
longing to  the  rail-road  district,  and  two  regiments  and  some 
batteries  under  the  command  of  Col.  Crook,  which  were  at 
Greenbrier  bridge,  thirty-five  miles  west  of  McDowell.  The 
dispatch  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  reached  him  on  the  afternoon 
of  Saturday,  May  24th.  The  day  previous,  a  Confederate 
force,  three  thousand  strong,  under  Gen.  Heath,  had  attacked 
Col.  Crook,  at  Greenbrier  bridge,  but  had  been  repulsed  with 
the  loss  of  their  artillery,  three  hundred  stand  of  arms,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  killed  and  wounded,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  prisoners.  This  repulse  was  so  thorough  that  Gen. 
Fremont  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  reserve  any  of  his  troops 
to  strengthen  Crook's  position,  but  gave  orders  on  the  same 
evening  on  which  he  received  his  dispatch,  for  a  movement 
of  his  entire  force  toward  Strasburg,  early  the  next  morning. 
In  one  particular,  however,  he  did  not  obey  to  the  letter,  the 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  That  order  required  him  to 
go  by  way  of  Harrisonburg.  The  route  from  Franklin  to  Har- 
risonburg lay  across  the  Shenandoah  Mountain,  and  was,  at  that 
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season  of  the  year,  nearly  impassable  from  the  mud,  and  the 
steepness  of  the  mountain  passes  ;  neither  forage  nor  supplies 
in  any  quantity  could  be  procured  upon  it,  and  to  reach  Stras- 
burg  by  that  route,  would  require  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
miles  more  travel,  than  by  the  way  of  Moorefield  and  Wardens- 
ville.  On  this  latter  route,  too,  though  the  roads  were  bad, 
there  was  abundant  forage  and  supplies. 

Believing  that  he  could  more  promptly  and  effectively  ac- 
complish his  purpose,  and  the  purpose  of  the  Government, 
of  stopping  and  defeating  Jackson,  by  the  adoption  of  this 
route,  than  the  one  indicated  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
his  division  and  brigade  commanders  concurring  in  his  opinion, 
he  pushed  on  northward  from  Franklin,  on  Sunday  morning, 
the  25th  of  May,  and  though  the  roads  were  intolerably  bad, 
owing  to  the  recent  rains,  the  army  bivouacked  fourteen  miles 
from  Franklin,  that  night. 

On  Monday,  they  reached  Petersburg,  sixteen  miles  further, 
in  the  afternoon,  and  thence, — knapsacks,  tents,  and  baggage, 
being  left  behind,  —  the  troops,  with  five  days'  rations  of  hard 
bread,  were  hurried  forward,  as  fast  as  possible,  over  the  moun- 
tains ;  but  such  was  the  condition  of  the  roads,  aggravated  as 
it  was  by  constant  rains,  that  but  twenty-two  miles  could  be 
made  in  two  days,  and  on  Thursday  the  exhausted  troops  were 
obliged  to  rest. 

On  Friday,  still  encountering  a  heavy  rain,  they  marched 
twenty  miles,  and  bivouacked  at  Wardensville  ;  on  Saturday, 
they  crossed  the  last  range  of  mountains,  still  in  the  rain,  and 
reached  the  point  where  the  Winchester  and  Strasburg  roads 
divide,  six  or  seven  miles  from  Strasburg ;  the  men  thoroughly 
drenched,  and  too  weary  to  erect  shelters,  sleeping  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  or  under  the  trees,  where  the  earth  was  saturated 
with  the  rain. 

At  six  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  advance  was  in  motion, 
and  before  9.30  a    m.,  was  engaged  with  the  rear  of  Jackson's 
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force.  After  an  hour  and  a  half  of  skirmishing,  in  which,  in 
the  hope  of  drawing  the  enemy  into  a  position  where  they 
could  be  assailed  to  better  advantage,  Col.  Cluseret,  the  leader 
of  Fremont's  Advance  Guard,  fell  back  for  a  short  distance, 
the  firing  ceased,  and  it  was  found  that  Jackson  had  retreated. 
Cluseret  followed  and  reconnoitered,  amid  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rible thunder  storms  ever  witnessed,  and  found  a  part  of  them 
encamped  in  a  strong  position,  but  it  was  impossible,  in  the 
darkness  and  storm,  to  bring  up  troops  to  the  attack,  and  he 
waited  with  impatience  for  the  morning.  With  the  morning, 
G-en.  Bayard,  with  the  advance  of  McDowell's  troops,  reached 
Strasburg,  and  Fremont  welcoming  them,  hastened  on  in  pur- 
suit of  the  foe. 

Gen.  Shields  had  moved  from  Manassas  Junction  on  the 
26th,  had  routed  the  enemy  at  Front  Royal  on  the  30th  of 
May,  taking  their  commissary  stores  and  many  prisoners,  and 
finding,  on  the  1st  of  June,  that  Gen.  Fremont  was  pursuing 
the  rebels  on  line  of  the  Manassas  Gap  rail-road,  moved  up 
the  east  side  of  the  Massanutten  Mountain  to  Luray,  in  the 
hope  of  intercepting  them  at  Conrad's  Store,  Port  Republic, 
or  Waynesborough. 

Gen.  Fremont  overtook  the  rear  guard  of  Jackson's  army, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Strasburg,  and  attacked  them, 
but  they  soon  retreated,  and  though  three  times  brought  to  a 
stand  that  day,  and  stopping  to  fight  for  an  hour  or  two,  it  was 
only  to  facilitate  the  retreat  of  the  main  array. 

The  rebels  passed  through  Woodstock  without  stopping,  on 
Monday  night,  but  camped  late  in  the  evening,  three  miles 
farther  on  ;  Fremont's  troops  rested  for  the  night  at  Wood- 
stock, and  at  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning  again  moved  in 
pursuit,  and  reached  Stony  Creek  just  beyond  Edinburg,  in 
time  to  see  the  military  bridge,  constructed  by  Gen.  Banks, 
half  burned,  and  the  enemy  beyond  it.  Its  repair  caused  a 
little  delay,  which  enabled  Jackson  to  reach  Mount  Jackson, 
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eight  miles  beyond,  where  he  halted,  for  a  few  hours,   but 
moved  again  as  Fremont's  advance  approached. 

One  mile  beyond  Mount  Jackson  is  a  long  bridge,  over  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  a  stream  too  swift  and  deep 
to  be  forded.  The  rebel  commander  prepared  this  for  destruc- 
tion, but  left  his  artillery  in  position  at  the  bridge-head,  long 
enough  to  delay  the  advance  of  Gen.  Bayard's  cavalry,  and 
then,  rapidly  crossing  the  bridge,  set  it  on  fire  before  the  pur- 
suers could  reach  it,  maintaining  his  fire  meantime  from  the 
opposite  shore.  It  was  rebuilt  by  noon  of  the  next  day,  and 
the  pursuing  force  followed  rapidly  after  the  flying  foe,  but 
were  again  delayed,  by  the  burning  of  all  the  bridges  on  the 
route.  Fremont's  advance  reached  Harrisonburg  on  Friday, 
June  6th,  about  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  had  two  sharp  skirmishes 
with  the  enemy  the  same  day,  in  one  of  which  they  lost  fifty- 
five  men,  while  the  rebels  sustained  the  loss  of  Gen.  Ashby, 
one  of  their  best  cavalry  officers,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  men.  On  Saturday,  Fremont's  forces  remained  at  Harrison- 
burg, but  Gen.  Milroy  made  a  reconnoissance  on  the  road  to 
Port  Republic.  About  seven  miles  from  Harrisonburg,  at  a 
place  called  Cross  Keys,  he  found  the  enemy  strongly  posted,  in 
a  position  protected  by  woods.  Here  it  seems  the  rebel  com- 
mander had  resolved  to  fight  Gen.  Fremont,  to  check  his  pur- 
suit, while  he  made  good  his  escape  across  the  Shenandoah. 

Gen.  Fremont  was  not  averse  to  a  battle,  and  at  six  o'clock 
on  Sunday  morning,  June  8th,  his  army  was  in  motion,  and 
at  half-past  eight  o'clock  his  advance  engaged  the  enemy. 
After  two  hours  spent  in  skirmishing,  the  rival  forces  joined 
battle  and  fought  with  great  violence  and  obstinacy,  until  four 
in  the  afternoon,  the  firing  and  skirmishing  continuing  till 
dark. 

The  battle  was  a  drawn  one  ;  the  Union  army  had  been  driven 
back  during  the  morning,  and  did  not  advance  beyond  their 
first  lines.     The  rebels  retreated,  after  the  battle,  in  good  or- 
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der,  as  they  had  doubtless  intended.  The  loss  of  Fremont's 
army  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  killed,  and  five 
hundred  wounded.  The  enemy's  loss  about  the  same,  though 
a  larger  number  were  among  the  killed. 

Gen.  Shields,  who,  as  we  have  already  said,  had  passed 
down  the  east  bank  of  the  Shenandoah  river,  in  the  hope 
of  intercepting  the  rebels,  had  sent  forward  his  advance  under 
the  command  of  Col.  Carroll,  to  Port  Republic ;  he  had 
reached  the  place  on  the  8th  of  June,  while  the  battle  of  Cross 
Keys  was  in  progress. 

He  passed  through  the  town,  with  a  small  force,  intend- 
ing to  capture  a  part  of  the  train  and  a  herd  of  cattle  which 
Jackson  had  captured  near  the  place,  but  having  driven  the 
small  rebel  cavalry  force  from  the  bridge,  and  taken  possession 
of  the  town,  he  was  assailed  by  a  rebel  force  much  superior  to 
his  own  —  which  was  probably  Jackson's  advance  guard,  which 
had  left  Cross  Keys  that  afternoon — and  was  compelled  to  re- 
cross  the  river,  to  a  position  two  miles  back  of  the  town,  and 
the  rebels  thus  regained  and  held  possession  of  the  bridge. 
In  his  new  position  Col.  Carroll  was  joined,  the  same  evening, 
by  Gen.  Tyler,  and  their  combined  force  was  about  three 
thousand.  Early  Monday  morning,  9th  of  June,  Jackson 
crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Shenandoah,  burning  it  behind 
him,  attacked  Tyler,  and  after  a  severe  action,  compelled  him 
to  retreat. 

Meantime,  Gen.  Fremont  had  resumed  his  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  at  an  early  hour,  and  reached  the  Shenandoah,  just  in 
season  to  find  them  across  the  river,  and  the  bridge  in  flames. 
A  detachment  of  cavalry  was  sent  to  open  communication 
with  Gen.  Shields'  troops,  but  it  was  evident  that  further 
pursuit  was  hopeless,  and  that  Jackson  had  reached  a  position 
of  safety. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  June  10th,  Gen.  Fremont  fell  back 
with  his  forces  to  Harrisonburg,  on  Wednesday  to  New  Market, 
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and  on  Thursday  to  Mt.  Jackson,  where  they  encamped  for 
a  time  to  rest  and  recruit.  Gen.  Shields'  force  also  returned  to 
New  Market. 

Jackson,  relieved  from  pursuit,  returned  to  Harrisonburg  al- 
most as  soon  as  the  Union  army  left  it,  and  for  the  next  fortnight 
remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Virginia  Central  and  Orange 
and  Alexandria  rail-roads  ;  but  hastened  toward  Richmond  in 
season  to  take  a  part  in  the  battle  of  Gaines'  Mill,  the  for- 
tunes of  which  he  turned,  by  his  repeated  charges  on  our 
right,  centre,  and  left. 

The  unfortunate  results  of  this  pursuit  of  Jackson,  while 
they  reflect  no  discredit  on  the  bravery  of  the  troops  or  the 
ability  of  their  commanders,  — for  there  are  few  pursuits  on  rec- 
ord in  military  history,  which  have  been  more  arduous  and  pro- 
tracted than  that  of  Fremont's,  followed  up  during  seventeen 
days  of  rapid  marching,  over  the  worst  possible  roads,  and 
during  almost  incessant  rain,  —  are  due  to  some  errors,  which, 
under  a  wiser  and  more  skillful  management,  might  have  been 
avoided. 

The  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  con- 
trol such  an  expedition  from  his  office,  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  away,  and  the  neglect  to  secure  co-operation,  and  an  un- 
derstanding between  the  different  commanders,  were  serious 
errors,  and  in  themselves  sufficient  to  have  defeated  its  pur- 
pose. The  adoption  of  a  different  route  from  the  one  ordered, 
by  Gen.  Fremont,  though  decided  upon  from  the  best  of  mo- 
tives, and  in  the  belief  that  it  would  better  accomplish  the 
desired  result,  proved  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  the  route  by 
way  of  Harrisonburg  could  hardly  have  proved  more  difficult, 
under  the  circumstances,  than  that  by  Moorefield,  and  would 
have  brought  Fremont's  army  in  front  of  Jackson's,  instead 
of  in  his  rear,  and  would  thus  have  given  a  better  opportunity 
of  defeating  and  destroying  him.  It  was  one  of  those  cases 
in  which  the  change  involved  in  this  choice  of  routes,  might 
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have  exerted  a  controlling  influence  on  the  entire  progress 
of  the  war;  for  Jackson's  complete  defeat  at  this  time, 
would  have  prevented  his  re-enforcing  Lee  at  Gaines'  Mill, 
and  very  probably  have  changed  the  fortunes  of  that  battle, 
and  the  necessity  for  the  disastrous  "change  of  base"  ;  and 
Richmond,  had  the  Union  commander  so  willed,  might  then 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Union  army,  before  the  1st 
of  July,  1862. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  Gen.  Fremont's  advance  reached  Win- 
chester, which  was  made  the  base  of  subsequent  operations. 
On  the  26th  of  June,  the  three  corps,  commanded  respective- 
ly by  Gen's  Fremont,  Banks,  and  McDowell,  or  rather  what 
was  left  of  them,  a  considerable  portion  having  been  sent  to 
re-enforce  Gen.  McClellan,  were  consolidated  into  the  army 
of  Virginia,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Gen.  John  Pope. 
Gen.  Pope  had  been  a  subordinate  of  Gen.  Fremont  in  the  Mis- 
souri campaign,  and  owing  to  some  occurrences  during  that 
campaign,  the  two  were  not  on  friendly  terms.  Gen.  Fremont 
therefore  asked  to  be  relieved  from  his  command,  and  the  Pres- 
ident acceded  to  his  request. 

The  operations  of  the  navy  on  the  James  river,  during  the 
Peninsular  campaign,  deserve  a  passing  notice.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  Merrimac  by  her  commander,  on  the 
11th  of  May,  Commodore  Goldsborough  resolved  to  attack 
Richmond  with  his  iron-clads  and  other  gun-boats  of  light  draft, 
and  if  possible  capture  it.  On  the  15th  of  May,  he  ordered 
Commander  John  Rodgers  to  proceed  up  the  James  river  with 
the  Galena  and  the  Monitor — iron-clads — the  Naugatuck, — 
the  miniature  model  of  the  Stevens  battery,  and  the  Aroostook 
and  Port  Royal,  wooden  gun-boats,  and  shell  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond. The  fleet  proceeded  as  far  as  Drewry's  Bluff,  about 
eio-ht  miles  below  Richmond,  where  they  found  the  river  obstruc- 
ted by  piles  and  the  sinking  of  vessels  in  two  lines  across  the 
channel,  and  a  heavy  battery  was  planted  on  the  bluff,  in  such 
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a  way  that  its  guns  could  have  a  plunging  fire  on  the  gun- 
boats. The  banks  of  the  river  were  lined  with  sharp-shooters, 
who  effectually  prevented  all  efforts  to  remove  the  obstructions. 
The  Galena  ran  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  battery,  and 
opened  fire ;  the  Monitor  attempted  to  pass  ahead  of  her,  but 
could  not  elevate  her  guns  sufficiently  to  injure  the  battery, 
and  was  obliged  to  fall  back  to  a  point  where  she  could  use 
them  to  better  advantage  ;  the  Naugatuck  burst  her  one  hun- 
dred pound  Parrott  rifled  gun,  on  its  third  discharge,  and  the 
wooden  gun-boats  could  not  take  any  effective  part  in  the 
action. 

After  an  engagement  of  over  three  hours,  the  flotilla,  having 
exhausted  their  ammunition,  were  compelled  to  withdraw. 
The  Monitor  and  wooden  gun-boats  were  uninjured,  though 
the  former  had  been  repeatedly  struck  ;  but  the  armor  of  the 
Galena  had  been  penetrated  by  thirteen  shots,  and  she  was  se- 
riously  disabled. 

The  attempt  to  carry  this  battery  was  not  repeated,  but  the 
gun-boats  remained  in  the  James  river,  and  after  the  "change 
of  base,"  rendered  efficient  service  in  the  battles  of  Turkey  Bend 
and  Malvern  Hills. 
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On  the  26th  of  June,  1862,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  issued  a  special  order,  creating  the  army  of  Virginia 
from  what  remained  of  the  three  corps  of  Gen's  Fremont, 
Banks,  and  McDowell,  and  appointing  Major  General  John 
Pope  to  its  command.  Gen.  Pope  was  a  graduate  of  West 
Point,  and  about  thirty-nine  years  of  age.  He  had  distin- 
guished himself,  and  attained  brevet  rank  in  the  Mexican  war, 
had  been  made  a  Brigadier  General,  May  17,  1861,  and  as- 
signed to  a  command  in  Missouri,  where  he  had  been  quite 
successful  in  protecting  rail-road  communications,  and  driving 
out  guerrilla  parties,  and  at  Blackwater  had  captured  a  large 
number  of  rebel  prisoners.     Gen.  Halleck  assigned  to  him  the 
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command  of  the  land  forces,  which  were  to  co-operate  with 
Flagofficer  Foote's  flotilla  on  the  Mississippi,  and  during  the 
campaign,  he  captured  New  Madrid,  Mo.,  and  after  the  surren- 
der of  Island  No.  Ten,  pursued  and  took  a  large  number 
of  prisoners.  He  was,  for  these  services,  promoted  to  a  Major 
Generalship,  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  an  army  corps 
in  the  siege  of  Corinth.  After  the  evacuation  of  that  town, 
he  pursued  the  enemy  and  took  a  large  number  of  prisoners. 

Such  had  been  the  military  career  of  the  General  whom  the 
President  called  to  the  command  of  this  new  army.  Success  had 
perhaps  somewhat  elated  him,  and  his  political  sentiments, — he 
had  been,  previous  to  the  war,  an  out-spoken  and  decided  Ee- 
publican — as  well  as  his  rapid  promotion,  made  him  distasteful 
to  some  of  the  leading  Generals  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac ; 
but  judged  by  his  military  acts,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  capa- 
ble and  skillful  General,  and  under  other  and  less  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, would  doubtless  have  proved  a  successful  one. 

We  have  stated,  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  reasons  which 
led  Gen.  Fremont  to  ask  to  be  relieved  of  the  command  of  his 
corps,  when  to  have  continued  in  command  of  it,  would  have 
made  him  subordinate  to  Gen.  Pope.  His  corps,  at  first  placed 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Schenck,  was  soon  transferred  to 
Major  General  Franz  Sigel,  who,  like  Gen.  Pope  and  Gen. 
Fremont,  had  previously  been  in  command  at  the  west. 

The  objects  of  the  Government  in  the  organization  of  this 
army  of  Virginia,  were  three-fold :  to  more  effectually  protect 
Washington  from  attack  ;  to  prevent  the  rebels  from  entering 
or  holding  the  Shenandoah  valley  ;  and  by  threatening  Rich- 
mond from  the  North,  to  create  such  a  diversion  of  the  ene- 
my's forces,  as  should  better  enable  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
to  capture  that  city.  These  purposes,  judicious  as  they  were, 
sadly  failed  of  fulfillment,  though  not  from  the  fault  of  Gen. 
Pope,  or  the  Government. 

His  first  efforts  were  directed  to  the  re-organization  of  some 
39 
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of  the  divisions  and  brigades  of  his  new  army,  to  supplying  it 
with  the  material  necessary  for  troops  in  the  field,  and  to  the 
placing  of  it  in  the  positions  which  would  be  most  effective 
for  accomplishing  the  purposes  he  had  in  view.  Believing 
that  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  could  be  more  effectually 
protected  from  invasion,  from  without,  than  from  any  point 
within  it,  he  sent  orders  to  Major  General  Sigel,  commanding 
the  first  corps  of  his  army,  to  move  forward  from  Middletown, 
where  he  was  then  stationed,  cross  the  Shenandoah  at  Front 
Royal,  and  following  down  the  east  bank  of  the  Shenandoah,  pass 
through  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Luray  Gap,  and  take  post  at  Sper- 
ryville.  He  also  directed  Major  General  Banks,  after  crossing 
the  Shenandoah  at  the  same  point,  to  take  a  position  six  or 
eight  miles  east  of  Sperryville.  Ricketts'  division  of  McDow- 
ell's corps  was  moved  from  Manassas  Junction  to  Waterloo 
bridge,  the  point  where  the  turnpike  from  Warrenton  to  Sper- 
ryville crosses  the  Rappahannock.  King's  division  of  the 
same  corps,  was  left  at  Fredericksburg,  in  order  to  protect  the 
rail-road  from  thence  to  Acquia  creek,  and  the  public  buildings 
which  had  been  erected  at  and  near  Fredericksburgh.  This 
wide  separation  of  this  division  from  the  remainder  of  his  army, 
though  apparently  necessary,  caused  Gen.  Pope  considerable 
uneasiness,  from  the  facility  which  it  gave  the  enemy  for  in- 
terposing between  this  section  of  his  force  and  his  main  army. 
While  engaged  in  thus  assigning  positions  to  his  corps,  Gen. 
Pope  learned  that  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  James  river.  That  measure,  which  proved  so 
fatal  to  the  success  of  the  national  arms,  Gen.  Pope  strongly 
opposed.  He  saw,  that  if  carried  out,  it  would  render  all  his 
efforts  of  no  avail.  He  therefore  strove  earnestly  against  it. 
He  went  at  once  to  the  President,  and  urged  him  to  send  or- 
ders to  Gen.  McClellan,  that  if  he  were  unable  to  maintain 
his  position,  and  was  pressed  by  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy, 
he  should  mass  his  forces  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chickahom- 
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iny,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  much  material  of  war,  and 
move  toward  Hanover  Court  House  ;  but  in  no  event  to  re- 
treat with  his  army  further  south  than  White  House,  on 
York  river.  He  urged  that  the  retreat  to  James  river 
would  carry  G-en.  McClellan  away  from  any  re-enforcements 
which  could  probably  be  sent  him  within  a  reasonable  time, 
and  would  absolutely  deprive  him  of  any  substantial  aid  from 
the  forces  under  Gen.  Pope's  command  ;  that  the  whole  army 
of  the  enemy  would  be  interposed  between  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  and  the  army  of  Virginia,  with  full  opportunity  to 
strike  at  which  ever  they  might  find  the  weakest,  while  the 
two  would  be  so  far  separated,  that  neither  could  relieve  the 
other,  if  attacked  ;  that  the  removal  of  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac to  the  James  river,  entirely  uncovered  Washington  and 
the  Shenandoah  valley  to  the  enemy,  except  so  far  as  his  small 
force  could  protect  so  extended  a  territory,  and  would  therefore 
render  it  impossible  to  re-enforce  McClellan,  without  risking  the 
loss  of  Washington,  and  that  even  if  Gen.  McClellan  could  take 
Richmond  by  giving  up  Washington  to  the  rebels,  the  loss 
of  Richmond  to  them  would  be  a  trifling  affair,  while,  to  the 
United  States,  the  loss  of  Washington  would  be  irreparable. 

But  these  remonstrances  were  all  in  vain  ;  Gen.  McClellan 
had  already  commenced  his  retreat,  and  within  a  week  was 
safe  on  the  banks  of  the  James  river,  under  the  cover  of  the 
gun-boats,  with  the  loss  of  not  much  less  than  fifteen  thou- 
sand men,  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores  and  ammunition. 
Still,  desirous  of  doing  all  in  his  power  to  promote  harmony 
of  action  and  co-operation  between  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
and  his  own,  Gen.  Pope  addressed  a  letter  to  Gen.  McClellan, 
soon  after  he  had  taken  up  his  position  at  Harrison's  Landing, 
stating  to  him  the  situation  and  the  distribution  of  the  troops 
under  his  command,  and  requesting  him,  in  all  earnestness  and 
good  faith,  to  write  to  him  —  Gen.  Pope — fully  and  freely  his 
views,  and  to  suggest  any  measures  which  he  thought  desirable 
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to  enable  the  two  armies  to  co-operate,  or  to  enable  Gen.  Pope 
to  render  any  assistance  in  his  power  to  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac. He  promised  that  every  suggestion  that  Gen.  McClel- 
lan  might  make,  should  meet  all  respect  and  consideration  at  his 
hands,  and  that  so  far  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so,  he  would 
carry  out  his  wishes  with  all  energy,  and  with  all  the  means 
at  his  command. 

This  frank  and  manly  communication  only  elicited  from 
Gen.  McClellan,  a  reply  in  very  general  terms,  and  making 
no  suggestions  for  co-operative  action.  It  did  not  suit  his  pur- 
poses to  co-operate  with  a  General  who  was  his  equal  in  power, 
nor  to  have  a  force  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rappahannock  or 
covering  Washington  at  all.  Afterward,  on  the  4th  of  Au- 
gust, knowing,  or  having  the  opportunity  to  know,  that  Jack- 
son's and  Longstreet's  corps  were  and  had  been  for  more  than 
two  weeks  moving  northward  to  attack  Pope,  Gen.  McClel- 
lan demanded  of  Gen.  Halleck  that  Pope's  and  Burnside's 
armies  be  sent  to  re-enforce  him  on  the  Peninsula. 

Finding  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  cordial  and  harmoni- 
ous action  between  Gen.  McClellan  and  himself,  Gen.  Pope 
suggested  to  the  President,  the  appointment  of  a  military 
Commander-in-chief,  who  should  have  power  to  direct  in  gen- 
eral the  movements  of  both  armies,  and  Major  General  Hal- 
leck was  accordingly  appointed  General-in-chief,  on  the  11th 
of  July.  Soon  after  his  appointment,  Gen.  Pope,  fully  aware 
of  the  thankless  duties  before  him,  and  fore-seeing  probable 
disaster,  expressed  to  him  and  to  the  President,  his  earnest 
desire  to  be  relieved  from  the  command,  and  to  return  to  the 
west.  Both,  however,  considered  his  services  necessary  in  the 
projected  campaign,  and  accordingly  declined  to  comply  with 
his  request.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  entered  upon  his 
duties,  not  without  grave  forebodings,  but  with  a  determination 
to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  Government,  with  all  the  energy 
and  ability  of  which  he  was  master. 
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On  the  14th  of  July,  he  issued  an  address  to  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  army  of  Virginia,  a  little  vainglorious,  per- 
haps, in  its  boastings  of  western  successes,  but  well  adapted 
to  cheer  and  inspirit  his  forces.  It  was  a  misfortune  that  it 
was  interpreted  by  some  of  the  leading  commanders  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  as  implying  a  censure  upon  them,  and 
was  the  foundation  of  a  hostility  toward  him,  which,  on  the  part 
of  some  of  them,  was  unremitting  throughout  the  campaign. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  he  issued  from  Washington,  —  where 
he  was  still  detained  making  arrangements  for  the  effective 
organization  of  his  command  —  three  general  orders,  two  of 
which  (X  o.  5  and  7,)  though  perfectly  justified  by  military 
precedent,  and  approved  by  the  G-jvernment,  were  construed 
by  his  enemies,  and  those  of  the  Government,  as  authorizing 
indiscriminate  robbery,  plunder,  and  violence.  The  rebel 
President,  Jefferson  Davis,  issued  an  order  declaring  G-en. 
Pope  and  his  officers,  in  consequence  of  these  orders,  felons, 
and  directing  that  they  should  not  be  regarded  as  prisoners 
of  war  if  captured,  until  the  orders  were  revoked.  The  or- 
ders were  as  follows  : 

Head-Quarters  Aemt  of  Viegesta,  ) 
VVashivoiov.  July  15.    1562.  j" 

Gexeeal  Oedees.  Xo.  5. — Hereafter,  as  tar  as  practicable,  the 
troops  of  this  command  will  subsist  upon  the  country  in  which 
their  operations  are  carried  on.  In  all  cases,  supplies  for  this 
purpose  will  be  taken  by  the  officers  to  whose  department  they 
properly  belong,  under  the  orders  of  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  troops  for  whose  use  they  are  intended.  Vouchers  will  be 
given  to  the  owners,  stating  on  their  face  that  they  will  be  paya- 
ble at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  upon  sufficient  testimony  being 
furnished  that  such  owners  have  been  loyal  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  since  the  date  of  the  vouchers.  Whenever  it  is  known 
that  supplies  can  be  furnished  in  any  district  of  the  country  where 
the  troops  are  to  operate,  the  use  of  trains  for  carrying  subsis- 
tence will  be  dispensed  with  as  far  as  possible. 

By  command  of  Major  General  Pope. 
Geo.  D.  Rcggles,  Col.  A.  A.  G.  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

General  Order,  No.    6,  directed   that  in  the  operations 

of  cavalry  forces,  no  supply  or  baggage  trains  should  be  used, 
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unless  so  stated  specially.  The  men  were  to  carry  two  days' 
cooked  rations,  and  all  villages  or  neighborhoods  through  which 
they  passed,  were  to  be  laid  under  contribution,  in  accordance 
with  General  Order  No.  5,  for  the  subsistence  of  men  and 
horses.     No.  7,  was  as  follows  : 

Head-Quarters  Army  of  Virginia,  ) 
Washington,  July  18,  1862.         j" 

General  Orders,  No.  7. — The  people  of  the  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah,  and  throughout  the  region  of  operations  of  this  army, 
living  along  the  lines  of  rail-road  and  telegraph,  and  along  the 
routes  of  travel  in  rear  of  the  United  States  forces,  are  notified 
that  they  will  be  held  responsible  for  any  injury  done  to  the  track, 
fine,  or  road,  or  for  any  attacks  upon  trains  or  straggling  soldiers, 
by  bands  of  guerrillas  in  their  neighborhood.  No  privileges  and 
immunities  of  warfare  apply  to  lawless  bands  of  individuals,  not 
forming  part  of  the  organized  forces  of  the  enemy,  nor  wearing 
the  garb  of  soldiers,  who,  seeking  and  obtaining  safety  on  pretext 
of  being  peaceful  citizens,  steal  out  in  rear  of  the  army,  attack 
and  murder  straggling  soldiers,  molest  trains  of  supplies,  destroy 
rail-roads,  telegraph  lines,  and  bridges,  and  commit  outrages  dis- 
graceful to  civilized  people  and  revolting  to  humanity.  Evil  dis- 
posed persons  in  rear  of  our  armies,  who  do  not  themselves  en- 
gage directly  in  these  lawless  acts,  encourage  them  by  refusing 
to  interfere  or  to  give  any  information  by  which  such  acts  can  be 
prevented,  or  the  perpetrators  punished.  Safety  of  life  and  prop- 
erty of  all  persons  living  in  the  rear  of  our  advancing  armies  de- 
pends upon  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  quiet  among  them- 
selves, and  upon  the  unmolested  movements  through  their  midst, 
of  all  pertaining  to  the  military  service.  They  are  to  understand 
distinctly  that  this  security  of  travel  is  their  only  warrant  of  per- 
sonal safety. 

It  is  therefore  ordered,  that  wherever  a  rail-road,  wagon-road, 
or  telegraph  is  injured  by  parties  of  guerrillas,  the  citizens  living 
within  five  miles  of  the  spot,  shall  be  turned  out  in  mass  to  repair 
the  damage,  and  shall,  besides,  pay  to  the  United  States,  in  money 
or  in  property,  to  be  levied  by  military  force,  the  full  amount 
of  the  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  whole  force  necessary  to 
coerce  the  performance  of  the  work,  during  the  time  occupied 
in  completing  it. 

If  a  soldier  or  legitimate  follower  of  the  army  be  fired  upon 
from  any  house,  the  house  shall  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the 
inhabitants  sent  prisoners  to  the  head-quarters  of  this  army.  If 
such  an  outrage  occur  at  any  place  distant  from  settlements,  the 
people  within  five  miles  around  shall  be  held  accountable,  and 
made  to  pay  an  indemnity  sufficient  for  the  case. 

Any  persons  detected  in  such  outrages,  either  during  the  act, 
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or  at  any  time  afterward,  shall  be  shot  without  waiting  civil  pro- 
cess. No  such  acts  can  influence  the  result  of  this  war,  and  they 
can  only  lead  to  heavy  afflictions  to  the  population  to  no  purpose. 
It  is  therefore  enjoined  upon  all  persons,  both  for  the  security 
of  their  property  and  the  safety  of  their  own  persons,  that  they 
act  vigorously  and  cordially  together,  to  prevent  the  perpetration 
of  such  outrages.  While  it  is  the  wish  of  the  General  command- 
ing this  army,  that  all  peaceably  disposed  persons  who  remain  at 
their  homes,  and  pursue  their  accustomed  avocations,  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  no  improper  burden  of  war,  yet  their  own  safety  must, 
of  necessity,  depend  upon  the  strict  preservation  of  peace  and  or- 
der among  themselves,  and  they  are  to  understand  that  nothing 
will  deter  him  from  enforcing  promptly,  and  to  the  full  extent, 
every  provision  of   this  order. 

By  command  of  Major  Gen.  Pope. 
Geo.  D.  Ritggles,  Col.  A.  A.  G.  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

By  General  Orders  No.  11,  issued  July  23,  1862,  command- 
ers of  army  corps,  divisions,  brigades,  &c,  were  ordered  to 
proceed  immediately  to  arrest  all  disloyal  male  citizens  within 
their  lines,  or  within  their  reach  in  rear  of  their  respective 
stations.  Such  of  these  as  were  willing  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States,  and  give  sufficient  security  for 
its  observance,  were  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  pursue  their  accustomed  avocations.  Those  who  refused, 
were  to  be  sent  beyond  our  lines,  and  notified,  that  if  found 
again  anywhere  within  our  lines,  or  at  any  point  in  the  rear,  they 
would  be  considered  spies,  and  subjected  to  the  extreme  rigor 
of  military  law.  Any  person  who,  after  taking  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance, should  be  found  to  have  violated  it,  was  to  be  shot, 
and  his  property  confiscated. 

All  communication  with  any  persons  living  within  the  ene- 
my's lines,  except  through  the  military  authorities,  and  in  the 
manner  specified  by  military  law,  was  positively  prohibited, 
and  any  person  engaged  in  writing  or  carrying  such  commu- 
nication was  to  be  considered  and  treated  as  a  spy. 

By  still  another  order,  all  straggling  was  prohibited,  and 
strict  military  discipline  enforced. 

These  orders  were  stringent,  and  in  particular  cases  undoubt- 
edly occasioned  hardships  to  individuals ;  but  they  were  justified 
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by  all  military  usage,  and  were  particularly  necessary  in  Eas- 
tern Virginia,  where,  for  months,  a  large  class  of  the  resident 
population,  who  were  most  clamorous  for  the  protection  of  their 
property,  by  our  troops,  under  the  pretence  that  they  were 
peaceful  farmers  and  citizens,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
out  at  night  to  murder  and  plunder  the  soldiers,  and  the  army 
trains.  No  license  was  given  to  the  soldiers  to  rob  or  destroy ; 
on  the  contrary,  every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  any 
of  the  demoralizing  practices  of  which  some  of  the  regiments 
in  that  army  had  previously  been  guilty.  The  abuse  showered 
upon  Gen.  Pope  for  these  orders  was  evidently  undeserved. 

Before  Gen.  Pope  left  Washington  to  take  the  field  in 
Virginia, — July  29th, — -it  had  been  unanimously  determined 
by  the  Government,  Gen.  Halleck,  and  other  military  advisers, 
that  the  union  of  the  armies  of  Virginia  and  the  Potomac,  was 
absolutely  essential,  both  to  the  safety  of  the  national  Capital 
and  to  the  further  successful  prosecution  of  the  operations 
against  Richmond.  For  this  purpose,  Gen.  Pope's  army  was  di- 
rected to  cover,  as  far  as  possible,  the  front  of  Washington,  and  to 
make  secure  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  so  operate  upon 
the  enemy's  lines  of  communication  to  the  west  and  north- 
west of  Richmond,  as  to  force  him  to  make  such  heavy  de- 
tachments from  his  main  force,  as  would  enable  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  to  withdraw  from  its  position  at  Harrison's 
Landing,  and  embark  for  Acquia  creek  or  Alexandria. 

It  was  feared  that  the  rebel  commander  would  throw  his 
whole  force  in  the  direction  of  Washington,  on  finding  that 
Gen.  McClellan  was  in  no  position  to  prevent  such  a  move- 
ment. In  that  event,  Gen.  Pope  was  to  resist  his  advance  at 
all  hazards,  and  so  to  delay  and  embarrass  his  movements  as 
to  gain  all  the  time  possible  for  the  arrival  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  behind  the  Rappahannock.  The  union  of  the  two 
armies,  it  was  believed,  would  enable  their  commanders  to 
drive  back  the  rebel  forces  to  and  through  Richmond. 
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After  the  great  mistake  of  the  "change  of  base,"  this  was 
the  only  programme  which  offered  any  probability  of  success 
to  the  Union  army  ;  and  though  involving  hazard  and  heavy 
fighting  on  the  part  of  Gen.  Pope's  army,  there  was  every  rea- 
son for  believing  that,  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  two 
armies,  it  could  not  fail  of  success.  Its  progress,  and  the 
causes  which  led  to  its  failure,  it  is  now  our  duty  to  show. 

Almost  immediately  after  taking  command  of  the  army 
of  Virginia,  in  the  first  days  of  July,  Gen.  Pope  instructed 
Gen.  King,  who  commanded  one  of  Gen.  McDowell's  two  re- 
maining divisions,  at  Fredericksburg,  to  send  forward  detach- 
ments of  his  cavalry  to  operate  upon  the  line  of  the  Virginia 
central  rail-road,  and  as  far  as  possible,  to  embarrass  and  de- 
stroy the  communication  between  Richmond  and  the  valley 
of  the  Shenandoah.  The  expeditions  sent  out  by  Gen.  King, 
in  accordance  with  this  order,  were  completely  successful,  and 
succeeded  in  breaking  up  that  rail-road  at  several  points.  In 
pursuance  of  the  design  he  had  formed,  he  ordered  Gen. 
Banks,  about  the  same  time,  to  send  forward  an  infantry 
brigade,  with  all  his  cavalry,  to  march  rapidly  upon  Culpepper 
Court  House,  and  after  taking  possession  of  that  place,  to 
push  forward  cavalry  toward  the  Rapidan,  in  the  direction 
of  Gordonsville. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  he  directed  Gen.  Banks  to  send  for- 
ward that  night  the  whole  of  his  cavalry,  under  Brigadier 
General  Hatch,  with  orders  to  make  a  rapid  march  upon  Gor- 
donsville, to  occupy  it,  and  with  a  part  of  his  force  to  destroy 
the  rail-road  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles  east  of  the  town,  and  with 
the  remainder,  to  proceed  westward  in  the  direction  of  Char- 
lottesville, and  destroy  the  bridges,  and  interrupt,  as  far  as 
practicable,  that  line  of  communication.  Had  this  been  ac- 
complished, the  progress  of  the  enemy  would  have  been  seri- 
ously delayed  ;  but  Gen.  Hatch,  instead  of  taking  cavalry  only, 
took  infantry,  artillery,  and  a  wagon  train  also,  and  going  by 
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a  circuitous  route,  had  only  reached  Madison  Court  House  on 
the  17th  of  July,  and  meantime  the  advance  of  "Stonewall' 
Jackson's  forces,  under  General  Ewell,  had  reached  Gordons- 
ville  on  the  16th. 

Finding  himself  thwarted  in  this  important  movement, 
through  the  negligence  or  disobedience  of  Gen.  Hatch,  Gen. 
Pope  next  direoted  that  officer  to  select,  from  his  own  cavalry 
and  that  of  Gen.  McDowell  which  he  had  sent  forward,  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  of  the  best  mounted  men,  and  pro- 
ceed from  Madison  Court  House  around  the  west  side  of  Blue 
Ridge,  to  a  point  whence  he  could  make  an  easy  descent  upon 
the  rail-road  at  Waynesborough  or  its  vicinity,  and  if  success- 
ful, to  push  forward  to  Charlottesville  and  destroy  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria  rail-road  between  that  town  and  Charlottesville. 

This,  with  Gen.  King's  previous  movements,  would  have 
effectually  cut  off  rail-road  communication  between  Richmond 
and  Gordonsville,  and  thus  have  delayed  the  progress  of  Jack- 
son's main  army. 

But  Gen.  Hatch  again  proved  faithless  or  inefficient,  and 
after  commencing  the  movement  as  directed,  speedily  aban- 
doned it,  and  returned  to  his  post  by  way  of  Sperryville.  For 
this  second  failure,  Gen.  Pope  promptly  and  very  properly  re- 
lieved him  from  his  command,  and  appointed  Gen.  Buford  to 
the  position  of  chief  of  the  cavalry  of  Banks'  corps. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  Gen.  Pope  took  the  field  in  person, 
and  after  reviewing  Ricketts'  division  of  McDowell's  corps, 
proceeded  to  Gen.  Banks'  head-quarters,  a  few  miles  south-east 
of  Little  Washington,  Rappahannock  county.  On  the  7th 
of  August,  all  his  infantry  and  artillery  force,  except  King's 
division,  were  stationed  along  the  turnpike,  from  Sperryville 
to  Culpepper,  and  numbered  about  twenty-eight  thousand  men. 
As  already  stated,  Gen.  King's  division,  and  a  brigade  of  Sigel's 
corps  were  left  at  Fredericksburg. 

The  cavalry  were  in  advance  of  this  line  ;    Gen.   Buford, 
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with  five  regiments,  being  posted  at  Madison  Court  House, 
with  his  pickets  along  the  Kapidan  river  from  Burnett's  Ford, 
as  far  west  as  the  Blue  Ridge  ;  with  a  brigade  of  infantry, 
and  a  battery  of  artillery,  from  Sigel's  corps,  to  support  him, 
stationed  where  the  road  from  Madison  Court  House  to  Sper- 
ryville  crosses  Robertson's  river.  Gen.  Bayard,  with  four  reg- 
iments of  cavalry,  held  a  position  near  Rapidan  station,  at  the 
point  where  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  rail-road  crosses  the 
Rapidan  river,  and  his  pickets,  connecting  with  Gen.  Buford's 
,at  Burnett's  Ford,  extended  to  the  east  as  far  as  Raccoon 
Ford,  and  thence  to  the  forks  of  the  Rappahannock,  to  con- 
nect with  Gen.  King's.  A  signal  station  was  established 
on  Thoroughfare  Mountain,  about  half-way  between  Generals 
Buford  and  Bayard,  which  over-looked  the  whole  country  as  far 
south  as  Orange  Court  House. 

Having  thus  designated  the  position  of  Gen.  Pope's  army 
at  the  commencement  of  the  active  campaign,  let  us  glance 
briefly  at  the  prominent  physical  features  of  the  country  in 
which  that  campaign  was  to  be  conducted.  The  territory  oc- 
cupied by  the  opposing  forces  may  be  described  in  general 
terms  as  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Rapidan  and  Rappa- 
hannock rivers  ;  on  the  east  and  north-east  by  the  Potomac  ; 
on  the  north  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  Difficult 
Creek  through  Aldie  Gap  to  the  Blue  Ridge ;  on  the  north- 
west by  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  on  the  west,  by  the  turnpike 
from  Front  Royal  to  Orange  Court  House. 

The  southern  portion  of  this  tract  is  drained  by  the  Rap- 
pahannock, which  is  formed  by  the  union,  about  fifteen  miles 
above  Fredericksburg,  of  two  very  considerable  rivers,  the 
north  fork  of  the  Rappahannock,  often  called  the  Rappahan- 
nock, and  the  Rapidan.  Both  have  their  sources  in  the  Blue 
Ridge,  the  north  fork  rising  near  Front  Royal,  and  the  Rapidan 
nearly  fifty  miles  farther  south.  Both  are  deep  and  quickly 
raised  by  the  rains,  which  fall  so  frequently  in  the  mouD 
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tains,  yet  both  are  fordable,  except  after  heavy  rains,  at  points 
within  a  few  miles  from  each  other.  The  north  fork  is  crossed 
at  three  points  by  good  bridges,  viz :  about  ten  miles  above  its 
junction  with  the  Rapidan,  at  Rappahannock  Station,  on  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  rail-road,  and  at  Waterloo  bridge,  near 
the  Warrenton  sulphur  springs.  Between  these  points  there  are 
three  good  fords,  and  above  Waterloo  there  are  frequent  fords, 
in  the  ordinary  stage  of  the  water. 

The  only  considerable  stream  north  of  the  Rappahannock, 
in  this  tract,  is  Bull  Run  creek  and  its  affluents,  a  tributary 
of  the  Potomac.  These  affluents,  Cedar  Run,  Kettle  Run, 
Broad  Run,  and  Cub  Run,  were  all  of  them  more  or  less  im- 
portant in  reference  to  the  battle  which  followed.  A  single 
chain  of  high  hills,  outliers  from  the  Blue  Ridge,  traverses  the 
district,  though  broken  by  the  streams  which  cross  it.  In  the 
southern  part,  indeed,  it  forms  distinct  and  isolated  summits, 
like  Thoroughfare  Mountain  and  Cedar  Mountain,  while  be- 
tween is  but  a  gently  rolling  surface,  but  from  Warrenton, 
northward,  it  is  a  continuous  chain,  known  as  the  Bull  Run 
Mountains,  and  only  broken  by  Thoroughfare  and  Hope- 
ville  Gaps. 

The  Orange  and  Alexandria  rail-road  passes  diagonally 
through  the  tract,  and  is  joined  by  the  Manassas  Gap  rail-road, 
from  the  west,  at  Manassas  Junction,  near  the  site  of  the 
first  Bull  Run  battle,  and  by  the  Warrenton  branch,  also 
from  the  west,  at  Warrenton  Junction.  Most  of  the  battles 
of  the  campaign  were  fought  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  one 
ox  other  of  these  rail-roads!,  or  on  the  turnpike  extending  from 
Alexandria  to  Thoroughfare  Gap,  which  runs  nearly  parallel 
with  the  upper  portion  of  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  and 
Manassas  Gap  rail-roads. 

It  became  evident,  on  the  7th  of  August,  that  Jackson  was 
moving  forward  upon  the  Union  troops,  with  the  intention 
of  compelling  them  to  fight  or  retreat,  and  leave  him  a  clear 
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passage  toward  Washington.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day, 
Gen.  Bayard's  cavalry  pickets  were  driven  back  toward  Culpep- 
per, by  the  much  larger  force  of  the  enemy,  but  fell  back 
slowly,  and  contesting  every  foot  of  the  ground.  It  was  not 
certain,  at  this  time,  whether  the  object  of  the  enemy's  attack 
would  be  Culpepper,  or  Madison  Court  House  ;  but  on  Friday, 
Gen.  Pope  had  satisfied  himself,  that  the  movement  on  the 
latter  point  was  only  a  feint,  and  that  Culpepper  was  the 
point  really  aimed  at  ;  and  he  accordingly  moved  forward  the 
remainder  of  Gen.  Banks'  corps  —  Crawford's  brigade  was  al- 
ready near  Cedar  or  Slaughter's  Mountain  —  and  directed 
Kicketts'  division  of  McDowell's-  corps  to  follow  them,  and 
take  up  a  position  within  easy  supporting  distance.  Gen. 
Sigel's  corps  were  also  ordered  forward  from  Sperryville,  and, 
making  a  forced  march  of  twenty  miles,  arrived  about  day- 
light on  Friday,  the  9th  of  August,  at  Culpepper. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  enemy  showed  himself  in  consid- 
orable  force  on  the  sides  of  Cedar  or  Slaughter's  Mountain, 
a  sugar-loaf  eminence,  about  two  miles  from  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  rail-road.  Gen.  Banks  was  directed  to  occupy  the 
position  already  held  by  Crawford's  brigade,  but  not  to  advance 
beyond  that  point,  and  if  attacked  by  the  enemy,  to  defend 
himself,  and  send  back  timely  notice.  The  design  of  this  or- 
der was  to  give  Gen.  Sigel's  corps  as  much  time  as  possible 
for  rest,  after  their  forced  march. 

During  the  morning,  there  was  no  fighting  beyond  slight 
skirmishing  between  the  pickets,  and  though  the  enemy's  ar- 
tillery opened  early  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  too  remote  and  too 
ill  directed  to  do  any  harm.  Gen.  Banks  did  not  think  that 
the  enemy  in  his  front  was  in  very  great  force,  and  did  not  ex- 
pect any  general  engagement  to  be  brought  on,  but,  near  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  pushed  forward  a  small  body  of 
skirmishers,  and  attacked  those  of  the  enemy  who  appeared 
on  a  plain,  in  front  of  the  heavy  woods  with  which  that  part 
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of  the  mountain  was  covered.  In  the  woods  were  concealed 
a  strong  force,  ready  to  support  the  skirmishers,  when  driven 
back  by  the  Union  troops.  This  attack  brought  on  the  battle, 
which  did  not  fairly  open  till  about  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  but  raged 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  with  a  violence  which  has  seldom  been' 
equaled  during  the  war.  The  cannonading  was  incessant; 
furious,  and  admirably  directed  on  both  sides  ;  the  batteries 
on  each  side  having  the  range  of  their  foe,  and  firing  with  such 
precision  and  rapidity  as  to  produce  terrible  slaughter.  Gen. 
Banks  held  his  position  without  re-enforcement  for  more  than 
an  hour,  when  Gen.  Ricketts'  division  came  up,  and  Gen. 
Sigel's  division  arrived  late  in  the  night,  though  not  till  the 
battle  was  mainly  over.  The  advantage  of  position  was  with 
the  enemy,  as  they  occupied  the  higher  ground,  and  they  had 
also  greatly  the  advantage  of  numbers,  their  force  engaged 
being,  according  to  their  own  admissions,  over  thirty  thousand, 
while  Gen.  Banks  had  but  seven  thousand  in  the  fight.  The 
loss  on  the  Union  side  was  about  eighteen  hundred,  of  whom 
about  thirty,  including  Gen.  Prince,  were  prisoners.  The 
rebel  loss  was  very  heavy,  and  probably  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  Union  troops.  They  admitted  a  loss  of  one  thousand. 
During  the  night  of  the  11th,  Jackson  evacuated  his  position, 
and  retreated  across  the  Rapidan,  leaving  many  of  his  dead 
and  wounded  on  the  field,  and  along  the  road  from  Cedar 
Mountain  to  Orange  Court  House.  Gen's  Buford  and  Bay- 
ard, with  the  cavalry,  pursued  him  to  the  Rapidan,  and  cap- 
tured many  stragglers. 

This  battle  was  important,  and  served  all  the  purposes  of  a 
victory  to  the  Union  troops,  though  attended  with  heavy  loss, 
inasmuch  as  it  retarded  for  several  days,  the  onward  move- 
ment of  the  enemy,  at  a  period  when  time  was  everything  to 
the  Union  army.  Gen.  Banks  may  have  been  a  little  rash  in 
provoking  a  fight  with  a  force  of  nearly  five  times  the  number 
of  his  own,  but  his  intrepidity  and  daring,  and  the  determined 
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bravery  of  his  troops,  saved  the  country  from  a  greater  disas- 
ter than  the  loss  of  those  gallant  men. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  Gen.  Reno,  with  eight  thousand 
men  from  Gen.  Burnside's  corps,  which  had  arrived  at  Fal- 
mouth, joined  Gen.  Pope,  and  with  this  re-enforcement,  he 
pushed  forward  to  the  line  of  the  Rapidan,  and  sent  his  cavalry 
out  to  cut  the  enemy's  lines  of  communication  with  Richmond. 

On  the  16th,  a  squadron  of  cavalry  penetrated  to  Louisa 
Court  House,  and  captured  the  rebel  General  Stuart's  Adju- 
tant General.  xVmong  the  papers  found  upon  that  officer, 
was  an  autograph  letter  from  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  to  Gen.  Stuart, 
dated  at  Gordonsville,  August  15th,  in  which  he  informed 
Gen.  Stuart,  that  he  was  moving  the  main  body  of  the  rebel 
army,  by  forced  marches,  to  attack  Gen.  Pope,  before  he  could 
form  a  junction  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

On  the  18th,  Gen.  Pope,  convinced  that  with  the  small 
force  he  had  at  command,  not  exceeding  forty-five  thousand, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Rapi- 
dan against  Lee's  immense  force,  made  preparation  to  put  the 
Rappahannock  between  his  force  and  the  enemy,  as  speedily 
as  possible.  By  a  masterly  arrangement,  the  whole  force, 
trains,  artillery,  and  men,  were,  during  the  night  of  the  18th 
and  the  following  day,  brought  safely  and  in  perfect  order, 
across  the  river,  the  cavalry  masking  the  retreat,  and  finally 
crossing  the  river  when  it  was  all  completed.  The  force  was 
then  stationed  from  the  point  where  the  Orange  and  Alexan- 
dria rail-road  crosses  the  Rappahannock  —  Rappahannock  Sta- 
tion—  to  Warrenton  Sulphur  Springs,  guarding  so  strongly  all 
the  fords  and  bridges  as  to  give  the  enemy  no  opportunity 
of  crossing.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the  attempt 
to  cross  was  made  both  at  Kelley's  Ford,  and  at  Rappahannock 
Station,  by  the  enemy's  advance,  but  finding  that  the  resis- 
tance was  too  strong  to  be  overcome,  the  rebel  commander 
halted,  and   awaited    the   arrival  of  the    main    body,  which 
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came  up  on  the  night  of  the  20th.  For  the  next  sixty  hours, 
constant  attempts  were  made  to  force  a  passage  at  every  ford 
)r  bridge  along  the  line,  but  every  one  was  repulsed  with  de- 
cided loss.  The  artillery  fire  was  rapid  and  continuous  along 
the  whole  line  for  this  entire  period. 

Finding,  at  length,  that  it  was  impossible  to  effect  a  passage 
below  Warrenton  Sulphur  Springs,  Gen.  Lee  moved  gradually 
farther  up  the  Rappahannock,  intending  evidently  to  cross  above 
that  point.  A  glance  at  the  map,  will  show  the  reader  that 
to  do  this,  if  the  line  from  Warrenton  Sulphur  Springs  to  War- 
renton were  strongly  held,  would  compel  Lee  to  move  up  the 
valley  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  from  whence  his  only  hope  of  pene- 
trating east  of  the  Bull  Mountain  range,  must  be,  by  passing 
through  some  of  the  Gaps  in  that  range,  where  it  would  be 
easier  for  the  Union  forces  to  prevent  his  passage.  It  was 
impossible  for  Gen.  Pope  to  prevent  his  crossing  the  upper 
Rappahannock,  which,  above  Waterloo  bridge,  is  but  a  shallow 
stream,  fordable  at  almost  every  mile,  and  the  force  he  could 
mass  upon  Pope's  extended  line,  would  inevitably  have  swept 
it  away. 

Gen.  Pope  labored  under  another  difficulty,  also  ;  Gen.  Hal- 
leck's  orders  were  peremptory,  that  he  must  maintain  his  con- 
nection with  Fredericksburg,  until  he  could  be  re-enforced  by 
the  troops  arriving  there  from  Burnside's  and  other  corps,  and 
when  he  remonstrated  against  this  weakening  his  line  by  two 
great  extension,  he  was  assured,  on  the  21st  of  August,  that 
if  he  would  hold  that  line  for  two  days  longer,  he  should  be 
amply  lv-euforced,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  would  enable  him 
to  resume  the  offensive  ;  but  on  the  25th,  only  seven  thousand 
men  had  been  sent  to  him.  This  was  not  the  fault  of  Gen. 
Halleck,  who  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  bring  forward  the 
troops,  but  was  the  result  of  persistent  delays  in  moving  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  from   the   Peninsula,  at  a  time   when 

every  day  was  fraught  with  danger  to  the  army  of  Virginia. 
40 
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From  the  18th  of  August,  to  the  close  of  the  campaign,  on 
the  2d  of  September,  was  a  constant  succession  of  battles. 
With  hardly  an  hour's  intermission,  the  deep  roar  of  artillery, 
and  the  sharp  crack  of  muskets,  were  incessant.  From  the 
21st  to  the  24th,  the  enemy  constantly  pressed  upon  Gen. 
Pope's  lines  along  the  fords  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  at- 
tempted its  passage.  A  small  force  of  cavalry  crossing  higher 
up,  made  a  descent  upon  Warrenton,  and  thence  following  the 
line  of  the  Warrenton  rail-road,  attacked,  on  the  night  of  the 
22d,  the  wagon  train  belonging  to  Gen.  Pope's  head-quarters 
at  Catiett's  Station,  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  rail-road, 
plundering  four  or  five  wagons  and  taking  some  money.  They 
succeeded  in  escaping  by  the  same  route  by  which  they  had 
come. 

On  the  22d,  rinding  himself  still  compelled  to  maintain  his 
connection  with  the  lower  Rappahannock,  Gen.  Pope  proposed 
to  re-cross  that  river,  and  attack  the  enemy  in  flank,  an  ex- 
tremely hazardous  movement,  but  the  only  one  which  seemed 
to  afford  him  the  possibility  of  delaying  the  progress  of  Lee's 
army,  and  of  preventing  them  from  forcing  their  passage 
across  some  one  of  the  numerous  fords  he  was  compelled  to 
guard  ;  but  the  occurrence  of  a  heavy  rain  on  that  day  and 
the  succeeding  night,  while  it  rendered  this  measure  impracti- 
cable, raised  the  Rappahannock  over  six  feet,  and  prevented 
any  farther  crossing  of  Lee's  troops,  for  thirty-six  or  forty-eight 
hours. 

Gen.  Pope  then  pushed  forward  Gen.  Sigel's  corps,  and  di- 
rected Gen.  Banks  to  support  him,  to  follow  up  and  attack  the 
advance  under  Jackson,  which  had  already  crossed,  while  Gen. 
Buford,  with  the  cavalry,  was  to  scour  the  country  above  the 
Warrenton  Sulphur  Springs,  and  ascertain  what  force  was  al- 
ready on  the  north  side  of  the  Rappahannock.  Gen.  Sigel 
encountered  the  enemy  in  some  force  near  the  mouth  of  Great 
Run  creek,  two  miles  below  the  Sulphur  Springs,  and  drove 
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him  across  the  stream,  but  the  bridge  was  burned  by  the  ene- 
my, immediately  after  crossing  it,  and  as  the  stream  was  not 
then  fordable,  it  was  necessary  to  rebuild  it,  which  consumed 
some  time.  The  cavalry  explored  the  country  as  far  as  Wat- 
erloo bridge  over  the  Rappahannock,  but  found  no  other  force 
of  the  enemy. 

On  the  24th,  a  considerable  detachment  of  the  enemy, 
numbering  not  less  than  twenty-live  thousand,  infantry,  artil- . 
lery,  and  cavalry,  under  command  of  "Stonewall"  Jackson, 
crossed  higher  up,  and  moved  northward  toward  Rectortown, 
Salem  and  White  Plains,  in  the  Blue  Ridge  valley,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  passing  through  Thoroughfare  Gap,  and 
thus  threatening  Washington. 

Pope's  re-enforcements,  meanwhile,  did  not  come  up.  On 
the  24th,  he  had  been  notified  that  over  thirty  thousand  troops 
were  at  Alexandria,  demanding  transportation  ;  they  were 
said  to  be  Cox's  and  Sturgis'  divisions,  and  Heintzelrnan's  and 
Franklin's  corps,  in  all  about  thirty-seven  thousand  men.  He 
immediately  sent  orders  for  the  distribution  of  these  troops  in 
such  a  way  as  to  protect  his  lines,  and  to  be  ready  to  re-enforce 
him  promptly  at  any  points  where  they  might  be  needed ;  but 
so  dilatory  were  the  movements  of  most  of  them,  that  they 
had  made  no  considerable  progress  as  late  as  the  26th,  and 
those  who  did  come  up,  were  very  scantily  supplied  with  am- 
munition or  provisions. 

On  the  25th,  it  had  become  apparent,  that  if  he  held  his 
connection  with  the  lower  Rappahannock  later,  Jackson,  who 
was  making  forced  marches  on  Thoroughfare  Gap,  would  flank 
him  ;  and  finding  the  main  body  of  Lee's  army  moving  north- 
westward toward  the  upper  fords,  he  abandoned  it,  having, 
however,  at  the  very  last  moment,  a  short  but  severe  struggle 
with  a  portion  of  the  rebel  force  which  attempted  to  force  a 
passage  in  the  face  of  the  retiring  troops,  but  were  repulsed. 

During  the  night  of  the  26th,  and  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
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the  main  body  of  Leo's  army  commenced  moving  over  the 
same  route  which  Jackson  had  taken,  toward  Salem  and  White 
Plains,  with  the  intent  of  crossing  the  Bull  Run  mountains  at 
Thoroughfare  and  Hopeville  Gaps.  Jackson's  advance  had 
already  passed  through  Thoroughfare  Gap,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  26th,  cut  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  rail-road,  at  Ket- 
tle Run,  about  six  miles  east  of  Warrenton  Junction,  thus 
breaking  Pope's  line  of  communication. 

This  disaster  convinced  Gen.  Pope  that  the  re-enforcements 
on  which  he  had  depended,  were  not  as  yet  available,  and  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  know  when  they  would  come  up.  There 
was  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  use  what  force  he  had,  wearied 
and  broken  down  as  it  was,  in  the  endeavor  to  cut  off  the 
force  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  which  had  already  passed  through 
the  Gaps  in  the  Bull  Run  mountains,  from  the  remainder 
of  Lee's  force  which  were  approaching  those  Gaps,  and  thus 
dividing  the  enemy,  and  holding  the  passes  of  the  mountains, 
to  defeat,  first,  the  one  section,  and  then  the  other. 

For  such  an  undertaking  he  had  Sigel's  corps,  now  reduced 
to  nine  thousand  ;  Banks'  corps,  not  exceeding  five  thousand  ; 
McDowell's  corps,  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred ;  Reno's  corps, 
seven  thousand ;  and  Heintzelman's  and  Porter's  corps,  about 
eighteen  thousand  men  ;  in  all,  fifty-four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred. Of  these,  all  except  the  two  last  named  corps,  —  Heint- 
zelman's and  Porter's — had  been  marching  and  fighting  con- 
tinuously, night  and  day,  for  nine  days,  with  little  food  or 
sleep,  and  were  greatly  fatigued.  Heintzelman's  corps  had 
reached  Warrenton  Junction  without  wagons,  artillery,  or  hor- 
ses, and  with  only  four  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man,  and 
Porter's  corps  had  come  in  to  the  same  point  the  night  before, 
with  a  very  small  supply  of  provisions,  and  only  forty  rounds 
of  ammunition  for  each  man.  The  entire  force  of  Gen.  Lee 
was  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand,  of  whom 
about  twenty-five  thousand  were  in  Jackson's  command.     The 
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odds  was  entirely  without  a  parallel  in  any  great  battle  or  se- 
ries of  battles,  except,  perhaps  that  of  Fitz  John  Porter,  at 
Gaines'  Mill,  yet  Gen.  Pope  was  resolved  to  do  the  best  in  his 
power,  though  not  without  some  forebodings  of  disaster. 

The  indications  were  that  the  first  great  battle  would  occur 
at  or  near  Gainesville,  a  village  on  the  Manassas  Gap  rail-road, 
about  five  miles  south-east  of  Thoroughfare  Gap,  and  he  ac^ 
cordingly  set  about  concentrating  his  forces  on  that  point. 
Gen.  McDowell  was  ordered  to  move  forward  upon  Gainesville, 
by  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  with  his  own  corps  and  Sigel's, 
and  Reynolds'  division,  which  was  temporarily  attached  to  his 
corps;  Gen.  Reno,  with  his  corps,  followed  by  Kearney's  divi- 
sion of  Heintzelman's  corps,  was  directed  to  move  from  Warren- 
ton Junction  on  Greenwich,  so  as  to  reach  them  by  the  evening 
of  the  27th,  and  be  ready  to  support  Gen.  McDowell ;  Gen.  Por- 
ter was  to  remain  at  Warrenton,  till  relieved  by  Gen.  Banks, 
who  was  marching  to  that  place  from  Fayetteville,  and  then 
push  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  Gainesville.  Gen. 
Pope  himself,  with  Hooker's  division  of  Heintzelman's  corps, 
moved  along  the  rail-road  to  Manassas  Junction. 

This  division  was  the  first  to  encounter  the  enemy,  about 
four  miles  south-west  of  Bristow  Station,  under  Gen.  Ewell, 
who  commanded  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  "Stonewall" 
Jackson's  corps.  The  engagement  took  place  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  27th,  and  was,  for  a  time,  quite  severe,  about 
three  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  being  lost  on  each  side. 
Ewell  was  driven  back  along  the  rail-road,  but,  at  dark,  he  still 
confronted  Hooker  along  the  banks  of  the  Broad  Run,  and 
immediately  in  front  of  Bristow  Station.  In  this  engagement, 
Gen.  Hooker's  division  nearly  exhausted  their  ammunition, 
and  could  not  be  supplied  with  more  in  season  for  the  battle, 
which  was  apparently  destined  to  come  off  on  the  morrow 
McDowell,  Reno,  and  Kearney,  had  reached  their  destination 
on  the  night  of  the  27th.  and  were  evidently  between  Jack- 
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son  and  the  main  body  of  the  rebel  army,  which  was  still  west 
of  the  Bull  Kun  range. 

In  consequence  of  Hooker's  lack  of  ammunition,  Gen.  Pope, 
early  in  the  evening  of  the  27th,  sent  back  orders  to  Gen.  F. 
J.  Porter,  to  move  forward  at  one  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
and  report  to  him  at  Bristow  Station  at  daylight  the  next 
morning,  and  to  leave  instructions  for  Gen.  Banks.  The 
officer  who  bore  the  order  was  instructed  to  inform  him  of  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  to  conduct  him  to  the  field.  Gen. 
Porter  made  no  attempt  to  comply  with  this  order,  giving  as 
excuses,  that  his  men  were  tired,  that  they  would  straggle  in 
the  night,  and  that  there  was  a  wagon  train  somewhere  on  the 
road,  which  would  obstruct  his  march.  It  was  not  till  some- 
time after  daylight,  that  he  moved  his  men  at  all,  and  he 
reached  Bristow  Station  at  half-past  ten  a.  m.  Gen.  Pope, 
believing  that  Stonewall  Jackson  would  renew  his  attack  the 
next  day — since  he  could  not  retreat  toward  the  Gap  without 
an  encounter  with  McDowell,  whose  force  was  larger  than  his 
own,  and  to  fall  back  on  Centreville,  would  take  him  farther 
still  from  the  main  body  of  Lee's  army,  —  determined  to  bring 
up  re-enforcements  in  sufficient  numbers  to  destroy  the  enemy. 

Accordingly,  in  addition  to  his  orders  to  Gen.  Porter,  to  re- 
port to  him  at  Bristow  Station  at  daylight,  he  sent  directions 
to  Gen.  Mc  Do  well  to  push  forward  at  dawn  to  Manassas  Junc- 
tion, with  his  own  and  Sigel's  corps ;  to  Gen.  Reno,  to  march 
from  Greenwich,  direct  upon  Manassas  Junction,  at  the  same 
hour,  and  to  Gen.  Kearney,  to  move  at  the  same  time  upon 
Bristow.  "Stonewall"  Jackson  was  not,  however,  the  man  to 
fall  into  such  a  trap.  By  three  o'clock  a.  m.,  of  the  28th,  his 
troops  were  on  the  march  for  Centreville,  as  he  had  evidently 
conjectured  the  purpose  of  the  Union  commander,  and  pre- 
ferred to  take  his  chance  of  effecting  a  union  with  the  main 
body  of  the  rebel  army,  rather  than  to  fight  a  superior  force 
at  Manassas  Junction. 
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Gen.  Sigel,  who  was  in  the  advance  of  Gen.  McDowell's 
force,  for  some  reason,  delayed  his  departure  from  Gainesville, 
till  7:30  a.  M.,  and  this  delay  proved  fatal  to  the  success  of  the 
Union  arms ;  for  had  he  moved  at  dawn,  as  ordered,  he  must 
have  intercepted  Jackson,  and  compelled  him  to  fight  on  unfa- 
vorable ground.  As  it  was,  the  rebel  General  retreated  with 
his  troops  through  Centreville,  and  thence  toward  Thoroughfare 
Gap,  part  of  them  by  the  Sudley  Springs  road,  and  part  by  the 
Warrenton  turnpike,  toward  Gainesville,  destroying'the  bridges 
behind  them  as  they  retreated. 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  28th,  Gen.  McDow- 
ell, with  his  whole  force  except  Ricketts'  division,  which  had 
been  sent  to  guard  Thoroughfare  Gap,  marching  toward  Cen- 
treville, re-encountered  Jackson's  advance,  on  this  retreat,  and 
a  severe  action  ensued,  of  which  Gibbons'  and  Doubleday's 
brigade  of  King's  division  bore  the  brunt.  Both  parties  main- 
tained their  positions. 

In  spite  of  all  previous  mishaps,  it  now  seemed  certain  that 
Jackson  must  be  entirely  defeated  and  crushed  before  Lee's 
main  army  could  come  to  his  help.  To  insure  this  result,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  prevent  his  retreat  toward  the  north,  in 
the  direction  of  Leesburg,  Gen.  Pope  directed  Gen.  Kearney 
to  push  forward  cautiously  during  the  night,  keeping  his  right 
well  to  the  north,  and  his  force  in  contact  with  Jackson's,  and 
sent  orders  to  Gen.  McDowell  and  to  Gen.  King,  to  hold  their 
ground  at  all  hazards,  and  prevent  Jackson  from  retreating 
westward,  while  he  would  bring  up  the  entire  remainder  of  the 
force  from  Manassas  Junction,  and  attack  him  at  daylight  on 
the  east. 

He  also  sent  orders  to  Gen.  Porter,  whom  he  supposed  to  be 
at  Manassas  Junction,  to  move  upon  Centreville  at  the  earliest 
dawn,  stating  to  him  the  position  of  the  forces,  and  that  a 
severe  battle  would  undoubtedly  be  fought  the  next  morning. 
By  this  disposition  of  his  forces,  he  would  have  had  a  force 
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of  twenty-five  thousand  men — McDowell's  command  —  be- 
tween Jackson  and  Thoroughfare  Gap,  while  the  troops  of 
Kearney,  Hooker,  Reno,  and  Porter,  of  about  the  same 
strength,  could  fall  on  him  at  once  from  the  east. 

But  here  again  the  insubordination  of  the  commanders  of  the 
corps  turned  the  scale,  and  caused  the  failure  of  this  admira- 
bly planned  attack.  Gen.  King's  division  fell  back  in  the 
early  morning  toward  Manassas  Junction,  thus  leaving  open 
the  road  to  Thoroughfare  Gap,  and  Gen.  Sigel,  who  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Grovetown,  was  ordered  to  attack  the  enemy  at 
dawn,  while  Reynolds'  division,  and  Heintzelman's  and  Reno's 
corps,  were  ordered  to  support  him,  and  follow  up  the  attack. 
Gen.  Porter  was  then  directed  to  move  forward  toward  Gaines- 
ville with  his  own  corps  and  King's  division,  and  attack 
Jackson's  flank  near  Gainesville. 

Gen.  Sigel,  and  Gen's  Heintzelman  and  Reno,  performed 
their  parts  well.  They  attacked  Jackson  at  daylight,  drove 
him  back  several  miles,  and  pressed  him  so  closely  that  he  was 
compelled  to  make  a  stand,  near  Sudley  Springs,  in  a  very 
good  position,  his  line  covered  by  an  old  rail-road  grade  lead- 
ing from  Gainesville  in  the  direction  of  Leesburg.  The  bat- 
tle that  ensued  was  a  desperate  one,  Jackson  fighting  for  the 
life  and  liberty  of  his  corps,  and  the  Union  officers  determined 
upon  his  destruction.  With  occasional  intervals  of  partial  re- 
laxation of  fire,  the  fight  was  maintained  from  dawn  till  sun- 
set ;  Jackson's  troops  making  repeated  and  determined  efforts 
to  retreat,  but  being  held  closely  by  the  Union  troops.  Sigel's 
corps  were  sadly  cut  up,  and  Heintzelman's  and  Reno's  corps 
also  suffered  heavily.  The  battle  should  have  been  a  complete 
triumph,  and  have  ended  in  the  utter  rout  and  destruction  of 
Jackson's  corps,  and  this  would  have  been  the  result,  had  not 
Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter  been  guilty  of  a  most  atrocious  act  of 
insubordination.  During  the  whole  of  that  eventful  day,  he 
was  within  sight  and  hearing  of  the  battle  with  his  corps,  but  re- 
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fused  to  obey  any  orders,  or  to  bring  his  force  into  action,  not 
from  cowardice,  but  from  hostility  to  Gen.  Pope.  For  this 
gross  misconduct,  he  was  tried  by  a  court  martial,  expelled 
from  the  army,  and  declared  forever  incapable  of  holding  any 
office  of  honor  or  trust  in  the  United  States  service.  In  the 
military  service  of  any  other  country,  he  would  have  been  shot. 

About  sunset,  the  advance  of  the  main  body  of  the  enemy, 
under  Gen.  Longstreet,  having  forced  its  way  through  Thor- 
oughfare Gap,  notwithstanding  Gen.  Rieketts'  resistance, 
reached  the  field,  and  attacked  Gen.  King's  division.  Night, 
however,  soon  put  an  end  to  the  conflict.  The  losses  of  the 
Union  army  this  day,  were  probably  about  six  thousand, killed 
and  wounded.  Gen.  Pope,  at  first,  put  them  higher,  but  sub- 
sequent returns  made  it  certain  that  they  did  not  much,  if  at 
all,  exceed  that  number. 

Gen.  Pope's  condition  was  now  critical.  His  troops,  worn 
down  by  nine  days  of  hard  fighting  and  marching,  and  having 
been  unable  to  find  time  to  eat  in  the  two  days  previous,  were 
really  unfit  for  another  battle.  His  cavalry  was  worn  out  with 
hard  work  and  want  of  forage.  He  had  telegraphed,  on  the 
28th,  to  the  General-in-chief,  begging  that  rations  and  forage 
might  be  forwarded  to  him  at  once,  from  Alexandria,  where 
Gen.  McClellan  was  in  command  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
30th,  received  a  reply  from  that  General,  informing  him 
that  rations  and  forage  would  be  loaded  into  the  cars  at 
Alexandria,  as  soon  as  he  would  send  back  a  cavalry  escort 
to  bring  out  the  trains.  A  cavalry  escort  is  not  usually 
considered  necessary  for  rail-road  trains,  and  if  it  were,  Gen. 
McClellan  had  cavalry  at  command  at  Alexandria,  and  knew 
that  all  Gen.  Pope's  cavalry  was  engaged  in  a  desperate  strug- 
gle with  greatly  superior  forces  of  the  enemy. 

Gen.  Franklin's  and  Gen.  Sumner's  corps,  about  two  thous- 
and strong,  which  had  been  promised  to  Gen.  Pope,  and  which 
Gen.  HalJeck  had    repeatedly  urged  should  be  sent  forward, 
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were  detained,  by  one  frivolous  excuse  or  another,  till  Lee's  en 
tire  army  had  come  up.  It  is  certainly  not  wonderful  that, 
under  so  many  depressing  circumstances,  Gen.  Pope  should 
have  begun  to  feel,  as  he  says  he  did,  discouraged  and  nearly 
hopeless  of  any  successful  issue  to  the  operations  with  which 
he  was  charged.  His  effective  forces  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  forty  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  Banks'  corps,  which 
was  near  Warrenton  Junction  guarding  the  trains,  and  Pratt's 
and  Griffin's  brigades  from  Porter's  corps,  which  had  been  suf- 
fered to  march  at  daylight  of  the  30th  to  Centreville. 

Yet,  discouraging  as  his  situation  was,  the  responsibility 
of  protecting  the  Capital  from  attack,  rested  on  him  and  this 
exhausted  army,  and  with  a  stout  heart,  though  with  but  little 
hope,  he  renewed  the  attack  on  the  enemy,  on  the  30th,  and 
though  they,  in  the  morning,  outnumbered  him,  and  were 
constantly  re-enforced  during  the  day,  the  battle  was  a  deter- 
mined and  obstinate  one,  lasting  from  about  one  o'clock  p.  m. 
till  dark,  and  though  his  troops  were,  by  night,  forced  back 
half  or  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  they  held  their  lines  unbroken, 
and  their  bearing  was  still  firm  and  undaunted.  During  this 
day's  battle,  a  part  of  Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter's  corps, — about 
seven  thousand,  —  were  engaged,  but  their  attack  upon  the  ene- 
my was  neither  vigorous  nor  persistent,  and  they  soon  retired  in 
considerable  confusion.  Indeed,  the  only  yielding  to  the  ene- 
my during  the  day,  was  done  by  this  corps. 

In  the  evening  of  the  30th,  Gen.  Pope  gave  orders  to  with- 
draw leisurely  to  Centreville,  and  the  retreat  was  effected 
slowly  and  in  good  order,  and  no  pursuit  was  made  by  the  ene- 
my. The  same  evening,  orders  were  sent  to  Gen.  Banks,  at 
Bristow  Station,  to  destroy  the  rail-road  trains,  and  such  of 
the  stores  as  he  was  unable  to  carry  off,  and  join  Gen.  Pope  at 
Centreville.  Gen.  Banks  succeeded  in  bringing  through  the 
entire  army  train,  with  but  trifling  loss,  to  Centreville,  but 
the  rail-road  trains  and  some  stores  were  necessarily  destroyed. 
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The  troops  were  put  in  a  favorable  position  for  repelling  an 
attack  by  the  morning  of  the  31st,  but  the  enemy  made  no 
assault  upon  them,  beyond  the  firing  of  a  few  pieces  of  artil- 
lery from  the  other  side  of  Cub  Run.  During  the  day,  Sum- 
ner's and  Franklin's  corps,  nineteen  thousand  men  in  all, 
joined  the  army,  and  with  Gen.  Banks'  corps,  which  had  now 
come  up,  Gen.  Pope  had  about  sixty-three  thousand  men. 
The  number  of  stragglers  and  skulkers  during  the  campaign, 
had  been  very  great,  amounting  to  nearly  or  quite  half  the 
entire  loss  of  the  campaign. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  Gen.  Sumner,  with  two  brigades, 
made  a  reconnoissance  toward  the  Little  River  turnpike,  to  as- 
certain whether  the  enemy  were  making  any  movements  in  the 
direction  of  Germantown  or  Fairfax  Court  House,  and  found 
that  they  were  endeavoring  to  turn  Gen.  Pope's  right  wing  ; 
a  disposition  of  the  forces  was  accordingly  made,  to  repel  such 
a  manceuver,  with  the  expectation  that  the  battles  would  not 
come  off  before  the  morning  of  September  2d.  Unexpectedly, 
however,  the  enemy  attacked  the  right  wing  near  Chantilly, 
just  at  sunset,  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  September,  in  the 
midst  of  a  terrific  thunder-storm,  but  after  a  brief  action,  were 
driven  back  entirely  from  the  front,  with  heavy  loss,  and  did 
not  renew  the  attack.  But  in  that  brief  action,  the  Union 
army  lost  two  of  its  ablest  Generals,  Major  Gen.  Philip  Kear- 
ney, aud  Brigadier  General  Isaac  I.  Stevens.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2d  of  September,  the  army  of  Virginia  was  posted 
behind  Difficult  Creek,  from  Flint  Hill  to  Alexandria,  and  on 
the  afternoon  of  that  day,  received  orders  to  withdraw  within 
the  intrenchments  in  front  of  Washington.  The  next  day,  Gen 
Pope  renewed  his  request  to  be  relieved  of  his  command,  and 
the  Government,  with  his  own  assent,  transferred  him  to  the 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  North- West.  He  left 
Wellington  to  assume  his  new  command  on  the  7th  of  Sept. 

The  review  of  Gen.  Pope's  campaign  is  well  calculated  to 
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sadden  the  heart  of  the  patriot.  There  are  but  few  lights  to 
the  picture.  There  was,  indeed, — as  when  has  there  not 
been,  —  chivalrous  bravery  on  the  part  of  officers  and  men  ;  the 
plan  of  the  campaign  was  judicious  and  skillful,  and  the  com- 
manding General  seems  to  have  done  his  duty  well  and  faith- 
fully, and  to  have  shown  a  fertility  of  resources,  and  a  prompt- 
ness in  changing  his  plans,  when  insubordination  or  adverse 
circumstances  had  thwarted  his  original  purposes,  which  de- 
served, if  they  did  not  command,  success. 

But  the  campaign  was  destined  to  be  a  failure,  from  the  mo- 
ment that  Gen.  McClellan  decided  to  remove  his  army  to  the 
James  River,  for  it  effectually  prevented  the  co-operation  of 
the  two  armies  in  offensive  operations.  It  left  to  General  Pope, 
the  thankless  duty  only  of  embarrassing  the  enemy  and  delaying 
his  advance  upon  the  national  Capital,  until,  by  a  circuitous 
route,  the  army  of  the  Potomac  could  be  united  with  his  own. 
This  was  effected  only  after  needless  delays,  and  in  detached 
fragments  ;  —  so  that  the  result  of  the  campaign,  instead  of  ex- 
citing terror  in  Richmond,  transferred  it  to  Washington. 

The  insubordination  and  evident  ill  will  of  a  portion  of  the 
corps  commanders,  and  the  indifference  of  the  Commander  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  contributed  greatly  to  the  disasters 
of  the  campaign.  In  at  least  two  instances,  their  want  of  co- 
operation produced  disastrous  defeats,  when,  had  it  been  oth- 
erwise, victory  would  evidently  have  crowned  the  Union  stand- 
ard. The  responsibility  which  such  recreancy  incurs  is  fearful  ! 
The  resulting  sacrifices  terrible  !  On  the  garments  of  the 
guilty  will  forever  rest  the  blood-stains  of  thousands  of  brave 
men,  needlessly  slain  in  fruitless  battles  !  If  dishonor  and 
infamy  attach  to  the  failure  of  Gen.  Pope's  campaign,  who 
shall  bear  them  ?  Not  the  heroes  who  toiled,  suffered  or  died, 
nor  their  devoted  leader,  who  for  days  and  weeks  so  manfully 
confronted  the  fearful  odds,  and  so  successfully  foiled  the  pow- 
erful and  wily  foe.     But  let  the  record  answer. 
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THE  INVASION  OF  MARYLAND-BATTLES  OF    SOUTII 
MOUNTAIN   AND    ANTIETAM. 

Gen.  Lee's  Plan  for  the  Capture  of  "Washington  —  Change  of  Plan  —  Crosses  the 
Potomac  at  Point  of  Rocks — His  Proclamation    to  the    People  of  Maryland 

—  No  Response — The  People  Loyal  —  Expedition  to  Harper's  Ferry  —  Occu- 
pation of  Middletown  by  the  Rebel  Forces  —  Excitement  in  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  —  Volunteers  from  the  Latter  State  —  Dispatch  of  New  Regi- 
ments—  Gen.  McClellan  in  Chief  Command  —  Advance  of  the  Union  Forces 
— Position  of  the  Enemy  —  Topography  of  South  Mountain,  Autietam  and 
Vicinity  —  Pursuit  of  the  Rebel  Army  —  Battle  of  South  Mountain  —  Inci- 
dents and  Results  —  Death  of  Gen.  Reno  —  Rebel  Attack  Upon,  .and  Capture 
of  Harper's  Ferry  —  Details  —  Results  —  Death  of  Col.  Miles  —  The  Causes  of 
the  Surrender  Investigated  —  Finding  of  the  Military  Commission  —  Plan 
of  the  Battle  of  Antietam  —  Topography  of  the  Field  —  Details  of  the  Bat- 
tle—  Its  Results  —  Losses  on  Both  Sides  —  Retreat  of  the  Enemy  —  Inac- 
tivity of  the  Federal  Forces — Excuses  for  the  Delay  —  Remonstrances  of 
the  President  and    Gen.  Halleck  —  Gen.    McClellan    Relieved    of    Command 

—  Succeeded  by  Gen.  Burnside. 

The  terrible  fighting,  which,  after  the  long  series  of  bat- 
tles, culminated  in  the  retirement  of  Gen.  Pope  behind  the 
fortifications  in  front  of  Washington,  had  inflicted  such  heavy- 
losses  upon  the  rebel  army,  that  the  able  General  who  com- 
manded it  was  compelled  to  change  somewhat  his  original 
plans.  He  had  unquestionably  expected  to  be  able  to  throw 
his  large  force  between  Pope  and  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  their  junction,  and  having 
crushed  Pope's  force,  and  defeated  McClellan,  he  had  cher- 
ished the  hope  of  the  easy  conquest  of  the  Federal  Capital. 
The  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain  was  the  first  of  the  untoward 
events  which  thwarted  his  plans,  and  the  re-enforcement  of 
Gen.  Pope  by  a  part  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  enabled  the 
Union  commander  to  offer  such  resistance,  and  make  such  dis- 
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positions,  as  rendered  the  direct  conquest  of  Washington  im- 
practicable. 

But,  fertile  in  resources,  and  skillful  in  adapting  his  action 
to  the  emergency,  Lee  now  projected  a  series  of  movements 
which  promised,  in  his  view,  to  give  him  Washington  eventu- 
ally, while  it  enabled  him  to  obtain  ample  supplies  for  his  suf- 
fering army,  and  also,  as  he  hoped,  considerable  re-enforcements. 

Before  Pope  began  to  fall  back  from  Centreville,  and  upon 
the  first  indications  that  he  must  withdraw  his  jaded  and  ex- 
hausted troops  within  the  line  of  fortifications  around  Wash- 
ington, Lee,  on  the  31st  of  August,  while  keeping  a  show 
of  a  large  force  in  front,  drew  off  the  main  body  of  his  troops, 
and  marched  towards  Leesburg.  From  Leesburg,  he  moved 
to  the  Potomac  at  Nolan's  Ford,  five  miles  below  the  Point 
of  Eocks,  where  a  part  of  his  force  crossed  on  the  5  th 
of  Sept.,  while  the  remainder  passed  on  to  Lovettsville, 
three  miles  above  Point  of  Rocks,  and  forded  the  Potomac, 
that  day  or  the  next.  On  the  evening  of  the  5th,  his  advance 
reached  White  Oak  Springs,  about  three  miles  from  the  City 
of  Frederick,  which  had  been  temporarily  the  capital  of  Mary- 
land. Frederick  is  forty-four  miles  north-west  of  Washington, 
about  sixty  from  Baltimore,  and  fifty  from  Centreville,  the 
point  from  which  Gen.  Lee's  army  had  started  five  days  before. 
It  has  a  little  more  than  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  the  larger 
portion  of  whom  were  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Union.  The 
approach  of  the  rebel  army  created  great  excitement.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  fled  toward  Baltimore  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Federal  Provost  Marshal  removed  what  stores  he 
could,  and  burned  the  remainder,  except  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  hospitals,  in  which  there  were  about  six  hundred 
patients. 

About  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  of  the  6th,  the  rebel  troops  entered 
the  city.  They  were  ragged,  dirty  and  shoeless,  and  had  no 
tents  or  baggage,  nothing  but  ammunition  trains,  but   they 
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aad  been  thoroughly  disciplined,  and  as  Gen.  Lee's  purpose 
was  to  conciliate  the  people  of  Maryland,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
ceiving a  large  re-enforcement  of  troops  from  her  citizens,  the 
army  was  under  the  strictest  orders,  which  were  scrupulously 
obeyed,  to  offer  no  violence  to  any  citizen,  not  to  plunder  food 
or  clothing,  and  to  pay  promptly  in  Confederate  money,  or 
United  States  Treasury  Notes,  as  the  seller  might  prefer,  for 
everything  they  required  in  the  way  of  stores.  Foraging  par- 
ties were  sent  out  in  all  directions  and  returned  at  evening, 
with  droves  of  horses,  sheep,  cattle,  and  hogs,  which  were 
taken  toward  the  Potomac,  to  serve  as  supplies  for  the  Divi- 
sions yet  on  their  way. 

Gen.  Lee  had  brought  into  Maryland  for  this  invasion,  a 
force  of  about  ninety-seven  thousand  men,  a  portion  of  them 
however  crossing  somewhat  higher  up  the  Potomac.  The 
Division  commanders  were  "Stonewall"  Jackson,  A.  P.  and 
D.  H.  Hill,  Ewell,  Longstreet,  Walker,  Anderson,  McLaws, 
and  J.  E.  B.  Stuart.  His  purposes  were,  to  give  the  Mary- 
landers  an  opportunity  to  rise,  and  with  his  assistance  take 
the  State  out  of  the  Union,  as  ardent  secessionists  from  Mary- 
land in  his  army,  had  declared  they  would  readily  do  ;  to  ob- 
tain the  supplies  of  which  his  army  were  so  much  in  need  from 
Maryland,  and  perhaps  Southern  Pennsylvania;  and  descend- 
ing near  the  Potomac,  to  seize  Baltimore,  and  take  Washing- 
ton from  the  rear. 

The  plan  was  boldly  conceived,  and  success  seemed  at  least 
possible.  But  he  had  not  been  correctly  informed  in  regard  to 
the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Maryland ;  he  had 
over-estimated  the  influence  which  he  could  exert  upon  them, 
and  had  supposed  the  Union  army  more  thoroughly  enfeebled 
and  demoralized  than  it  was. 

On  the  8th  of  Sept.,  he  issued  an  address  from  his  head- 
quarters near  Frederick,  to  the  people  of  Maryland.  It  is  re- 
markable only  for  the  speciousness  and  adroitness  of  its  ap- 
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peals  to  the  sympathies  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  which 
have  characterized  similar  documents  from  the  leaders  of  the 
rebellion  during  the  war.     We  give  it  in  full. 

"To  the  People  of  Maryland: 

It  is  right  that  you  should  know  the  purpose  that  has  brought 
the  army  under  my  command  within  the  limits  of  your  State, 
so  far  as  that  purpose  concerns  yourselves. 

The  people  of  the  Confederate  States  have  long  watched  with 
the  deepest  sympathy  the  wrongs  and  outrages  that  have  been 
inflicted  upon  the  citizens  of  a  commonwealth  allied  to  the 
States  of  the  South  by  the  strongest  social,  political  and  com- 
mercial ties,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  conquered 
province. 

Under  the  pretence  of  supporting  the  Constitution,  but  in  vio- 
lation of  its  most  valuable  provisions,  your  citizens  have  been  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned,  upon  no  charge,  and  contrary  to  all  the 
forms  of  law. 

A  faithful  and  manly  protest  against  this  outrage,  made  by  a 
venerable  and  illustrious  Marylander,  to  whom  in  his  better  days 
no  citizen  appealed  for  right  in  vain,  was  treated  with  scorn  and 
contempt. 

The  government  of  your  chief  city  has  been  usurped  by  armed 
strangers  ;  your  Legislature  has  been  dissolved  by  the  unlawful 
arrest  of  its  members ;  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  speech  has 
been  suppressed ;  words  have  been  declared  offences  by  an  arbi- 
trary decree  of  the  Federal  Executive  ;  and  citizens  ordered  to 
be  tried  by  military  commissions  for  what  they  may  dare  to 
speak. 

Believing  that  the  people  of  Maryland  possess  a  spirit  too  lofty 
to  submit  to  such  a  government,  the  people  of  the  South  have 
long  wished  to  aid  you  in  throwing  oft'  this  foreign  yoke,  to  ena- 
ble you  again  to  enjoy  the  inalienable  rights  of  freemen,  and  res- 
tore the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  your  State. 

In  obedience  to  this  wish,  our  army  has  come  among  you,  and 
is  prepared  to  assist  you  with  the  power  of  its  arms,  in  re- 
gaining the  rights  of  which  you  have  been  so  unjustly  despoiled. 
This,  citizens  of  Maryland,  is  our  mission  so  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned. No  restraint  upon  your  free  will  is  intended — no  intimi- 
dation will  be  allowed  within  the  limits  of  this  army  at  least. 
Marylanders  shall  once  more  enjoy  their  ancient  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech.  We  know  no  enemies  among  you,  and  will 
protect  all  of  you  in  every  opinion.  It  is  for  you  to  decide  your 
destiny  freely  and  without  constraint.  This  army  will  respect 
your  choice,  whatever  it  may  be  ;  and  while  the  southern  people 
will  rejoice  to  welcome  you  to  your  natural  position  among  them, 
they  will  only  welconi^  you  when  you  come  of  your  own  free 
will.  R.  E.  LEE,  General   Commanding." 
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To  facilitate  the  acceptance  of  this  pleasantly  worded  invi- 
tation, recruiting  offices  were  opened  in  Frederick  and  the  vil- 
lages adjacent ;  but  to  Gen.  Lee's  surprise,  very  few  volunteers 
offered.  The  people  of  Maryland  could  not  be  made  to  un- 
derstand that  the  Government  under  which  they  had  lived  so 
happily,  was  the  odious  tyranny  the  General  had  portrayed, 
and  the  intensely  filthy  condition  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  hard- 
ships they  had  evidently  endured,  did  not  make  the  prospect 
of  a  soldier's  life  in  the  Confederate  army,  particularly  attrac- 
tive. On  the  10th  of  September,  Gen.  Lee  began  to  send 
away  his  troops  from  Frederick  toward  Hagerstown,  and  by  the 
12th,  they  were  all  gone.  Hagerstown  is  a  considerable  vil- 
lage, about  thirty-five  miles  north-west  of  Frederick,  near  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  and  is  connected  by  railroad  with  Cham- 
bersburg,  Penn.  Only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  rebel  army 
entered  Hagerstown,  as  twenty-five  thousand  had  been  sent  to 
Williamsport  to  cross  the  Potomac,  and  descend  upon  Har- 
per's Ferry,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  were  en- 
camped on  South  Mountain  or  its  vicinity,  on  the  14th,  when 
the  battle  of  that  name  was  fought. 

The  approach  of  so  large  a  rebel  force  toward  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line,  had  produced  in  that  State  great  excitement,  and  the 
most  active  preparations  were  made  for  the  defence  of  the  bor- 
der. On  the  11th,  Gov.  Curtin,  of  Pennsylvania,  issued  a  call 
for  fifty  thousand  men,  and  in  response  to  that  call  more  than 
seventy-five  thousand  hastened  at  once  to  Harrisburg.  Gov. 
Bradford  of  Maryland,  also  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  upon 
the  citizens  of  that  State  to  organize  without  delay,  such  a 
force  as  might  effectually  assist  in  defending  their  homes  and 
firesides.  The  regiments  which  had  volunteered  under  the  call 
of  the  President  for  three  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  north- 
ern and  north-eastern  States,  hastened  to  Washington  and 
Harrisburg. 

The  Government,  meanwhile,   was  making  the  most  ener- 
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getic  efforts  for  the  pursuit  of  Lee  and  his  array.  On  the  4th 
of  September,  Gen.  McClellan  was  put  in  command  of  the 
entire  force  in  and  around  Washington,  except  so  much  as 
was  necessary  for  the  immediate  defence  of  the  Capital,  and 
ordered  to  follow  and  overtake  Lee's  army  with  all  speed.  He- 
at once  issued  his  general  orders  to  the  commanders  of  corps 
and  divisions  to  report  for  service,  and  the  next  day  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  his  army  was  in  motion,  Gen.  Couch's  divi- 
sion being  in  the  advance.  On  the  7th,  Gen.  McClellan  him- 
self left  Washington  to  take  the  field.  On  the  10th,  the 
main  body  of  his  army  had  reached  Damascus,  sixteen  miles 
south-east  of  Frederick,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  12th,  his 
advance  under  Gen.  Hooker  entered  Frederick,  which  had  that- 
morning  been  evacuated  by  .Lee's  troops.  Cavalry  —  Gen. 
Pleasanton's  division — and  artillery,  were  immediately  sent 
forward  to  harass  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  13tb, 
there  were  several  skirmishes.  The  main  column  of  the  Un- 
ion army  reached  Frederick  on  the  13  th,  and  was  received  with 
the  heartiest  welcome.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the 
advance  drove  the  rear  of  the  rebel  army  out  of  Middletown, 
ten  miles  farther  on,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Caloctin, 
and  the  rear  of  the  Union  army,  which  had  occupied  the  line 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  at  Point  of  Rocks  and 
eastward,  moved  up  the  Middletown  road  to  Jefferson. 

A  brief  description  of  the  topography  of  the  region  which 
the  army  now  entered,  will,  with  the  help  of  the  map, 
greatly  aid  in  the  understanding  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  subsequent  battles  were  fought.  The  two  chains 
of  hills  which  have  formed  so  important  an  element  in  the 
battle  fields  of  North  Eastern  Virginia,  the  Bull  Run  Mountains 
and  the  Blue  Ridge,  are  both  continued,  though  with  other 
names,  north  of  the  Potomac.  The  Bull  Run  Mountains 
crossing  that  river  at  Point  of  Rocks,  continue  northward  as 
the  Catoctin  Mountain,  for  thirty  miles  or   more,  and  sepa- 
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rate  Frederick  from  Middletown,  which  lies  in  the  lovely  val- 
ley of  Catoctin  creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Potomac,  west  of  Ca- 
toctin  Mountain.  The  Blue  Ridge  crosses  the  Potomac  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  its  northern  extension,  called  South  Moun- 
tain, tends  nearly  due  north  to,  and  beyond  the  Pennsylvania 
line.  The  Catoctin  Mountain  is  crossed  by  two  turnpike  roads, 
one  starting  from  Nolan's  Ford,  the  other  from  Frederick,  and 
uniting  at  Middletown.  The  South  Mountain  is  crossed  by 
several  roads,  one  from  Jefferson,  about  eight  miles  south  of 
Middletown,  curving  northward  till  it  strikes  the  Williamsport 
road,  the  others  diverging  from  Middletown,  toward  Sharps- 
burg,  Boonsboro,  Williamsport,  and  Hagerstown.  The  summit 
of  South  Mountain  is,  for  the  most  part,  covered  with  forest, 
and  its  sides  are  moderate  slopes,  not  very  difficult  to  ascend 
or  descend  by  the  roads,  though  elsewhere  more  broken  and 
rocky ;  the  western  declivity  descends  toward  Antietam 
creek,  a  narrow  but  usually  deep  stream,  rising  in  Pennsylva- 
nia and  flowing  southward  to  the  Potomac,  which  it  enters 
about  three   miles  below    Shepardstown. 

Finding  his  rear  threatened  by  the  advance  of  Gen.  McClel- 
lan's  army,  Gen.  Lee  resolved  to  draw  up  his  forces  on  the  crest 
of  South  Mountain,  —  except  the  twenty-five  thousand  sent  to 
Harper's  Ferry, — and  give  McClellan  battle.  His  position  was 
well  chosen.  His  right  rested  upon  and  covered  Crampton's 
Gap,  on  the  road  leading  from  Jefferson  to  Boonsboro,  while  his 
left  occupied  Turner's  Gap  on  the  road  from  Middletown  to 
Boonsboro,  and  his  centre  commanded  the  only  other  road 
across  the  mountain  between  those  two  points.  A  small  force 
with  artillery  had  been  stationed  at  the  bridge  over  Catoctin 
creek,  half  a  mile  west  of  Middletown. 

The  Union  forces,  consisting  of  Reno's,  Hooker's,  and  Frank- 
lin's corps,  the  two  former  under  command  of  Gen.  Burnside, 
and  the  latter,  together  with  a  part  of  Porter's  corps  which 
had  come  up,  under  that  of  Gen.  Franklin,  occupied  the  turn- 
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pike  from  Middletown  to  Jefferson,  Burnside  having  his  head- 
quarters at  Middletown,  and  Franklin  at  Jefferson. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  September  14,  the  line  of  bat- 
tle was  formed  at  day-light,  and  the  force  moved  westward 
along  the  two  principal  roads  already  described,  to  meet  the 
enemy.  The  first  encounter  was  at  the  bridge  over  Catoctin 
creek  above  named,  and  a  battery  being  brought  into  position, 
soon  drove  the  small  force  stationed  there,  back  to  a  stronger 
situation  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain. 

Finding  the  enemy  in  force  along  the  slope,  the  long  lines 
of  infantry  opened,  and  the  artillery  was  brought  to  the  front. 
During  the  morning,  the  battle  was  mainly  an  artillery  duel, 
but  about  noon,  Gen.  Cox's  Kanawha  division,  of  Reno's  corps, 
moved  up  the  mountain  and  charged  upon  the  enemy,  to  the 
left  of  Turner's  Gap,  while  the  ninth  army  corps,  Burnside's 
old  troops,  stormed  the  strong  position  to  the  right  of  that 
Gap.  The  fighting  in  both  cases  was  very  severe,  more 
of  a  hand  to  hand  fight  than  in  any  previous  battle 
of  the  war.  The  23d  Ohio,  of  Cox's  division,  known  as 
the  "Psalm-singers  of  the  Western  Reserve,"  met  the  23d 
South  Carolina,  considered  by  the  rebels  as  their  finest 
regiment,  and  though  in  the  desperate  struggle  the  Ohio 
men  triumphed,  the  Carolinians  invariably  destroyed  their  mus- 
kets by  beating  them  against  the  trees  or  rocks,  before  they 
would  surrender  them.  It  was  the  old  fight  of  Roundhead 
against  Cavalier  over  again,  and  as  of  old,  so  here  the  Psalm-sing- 
ers won  the  day,  though  with  a  fiercer  struggle  than  Crom- 
well's Ironsides  encountered.  The  divisions  of  Rodman,  Wil- 
cox, and  Sturgis,  were  successively  brought  to  re-enforce  Cox, 
before  the  crest  was  completely  gained  and  held.  Gen  Hook- 
er's corps  arrived  about  two  o'clock,  and  after  re-enforcing 
Reno,  commenced,  about  three  o'clock,  an  assault  upon  the 
enemy's  centre,  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves  leading  ;  for  three 
nours  the  fighting  was  continued   with   great  obstinacy  and 
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desperation,  but  about  dark  the  crest  was  carried  and  held. 
The  ascent  of  the  mountain  by  this  corps  was  one  of  the  finest 
passages  in  the  battle  ;  though  exposed  to  a  heavy  and  con- 
tinuous fire  from  the  base  of  the  mountain  to  near  its  summit, 
the  line  did  not  waver  nor  give  way  for  an  instant,  but  moved 
steadily  forward,  pouring  volley  after  volley  into  the  enemy's 
ranks,  till,  as  they  approached  the  crest,  the  rebels  broke  pre- 
cipitately, and  ran  down  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain. 
Gen.  Gibbons'  brigade  of  this  corps,  which  had  moved  up  the 
main  road  to  attack  the  enemy,  met  with  a  more  desperate 
resistance,  and  it  was  not  till  some  time  after  night  fall,  that 
they  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  over  the  crest. 

On  the  right,  the  struggle,  though  shorter,  had  been  very 
sharp,  the  heights  being  carried  by  a  bayonet  charge,  and  the 
brave  General  Reno,  one  of  the  finest  officers  in  the  army,  fall- 
ing just  as  success  was  gained.  The  left  wing,  under  Gen. 
Franklin,  which  attempted  the  passage  of  the  mountain  at 
Crampton's  Gap,  six  miles  below,  found  itself  opposed  by  a 
strong  Confederate  force  under  Gen.  Howell  Cobb,  and  had 
not  ascended  more  than  one  third  of  the  distance  from  the 
base  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  when  they  came  under  the 
fire  of  a  body  of  the  enemy  placed  behind  a  stone  wall  ;  a  fierce 
hand  to  hand  fight  of  nearly  an  hour  ensued,  when  the  Confed- 
erate troops  retreated,  in  some  disorder,  toward  the  summit  of 
the  Gap,  where  they  formed  again  in  a  strong  position.  Slo- 
cum's  division  of  Franklin's  corps,  rushed  up  the  slope,  and  by 
a  succession  of  brilliant  bayonet  charges,  drove  the  enemy  back 
and  down  the  western  slope,  though  not  without  a  bloody 
struggle  and  a  heavy  loss.  The  entire  Union  loss  in  this  bat- 
tle was  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty- five  killed 
and  wounded  ;  that  of  the  rebels  was  not  less  than  five  thous- 
and, of  whom  a  considerable  number  were  prisoners. 

But  while  thus  successful  at  South  Mountain,  the  Union 
cause  had,  at  about  the  same  time,  incurred  a  serious  disaster 
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at  Harper's  Ferry.  Col.  Dixon  S.  Miles,  an  officer  of  the 
regular  army,  whose  intoxication  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run  was  alleged  to  have  contributed  to  that  disastrous  defeat, 
had  been  intrusted  with  the  command  of  this  important  post. 
On  the  3d  of  September,  he  had  been  re-enforced  by  the 
troops  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Julius  White,  from  Win- 
chester, and  subsequently  by  the  Martinsburg  garrison,  and 
four  of  the  new  regiments  from  New  York,  which  had  been 
enlisted  under  the  President's  call  of  July  2.  Harper's  Ferry 
itself  is  not  tenable  as  a  military  position,  being  commanded 
by  three  hills  which  surround  it,  Maryland  Heights,  north  of  the 
Potomac,  Bolivar  Heights  and  Loudon  Heights.  Maryland 
Heights  is  the  most  elevated  of  these,  and,  commanding  the 
other  two  as  well  as  the  village  itself,  is  the  key  of  the 
position.  To  hold  this  important  position,  Col.  Thomas 
Ford  was  assigned,  with  a  force  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  on  the  5th  of  September.  On  his  representa- 
tion that  a  larger  force  was  needed,  as  well  as  tools  for  in- 
trenchment,  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  more 
men,  of  whom,  however,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-five  were  raw  troops,  were  sent  to  him  by  Col.  Miles, 
on  the  11th,  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  his  request  for  in- 
trenching tools.  A  slight  breast-work  was  erected,  and  some 
ineffectual  efforts  made  for  defence.  Toward  night  of  the 
12th,  skirmishing  commenced  on  the  crest  of  the  hill.  On  the 
morning  of  the  13th,  the  enemy  attacked  them  in  considerable 
force,  and  the  troops  retired,  in  some  confusion,  to  the  breast- 
work, where  they  rallied.  About  nine  o'clock,  a.  m.  a  second 
attack  was  made,  and  after  a  brief  resistance,  Col.  Sherrill,  of 
the  126th  New  York,  was  wounded,  and  his  entire  regiment, 
except  two  companies,  broke  and  fled,  most  of  the  officers  join- 
ing, and  some  even  leading  in  the  disgraceful  flight.  Soon 
after,  the  remaining  forces,  under  a  supposed  order  from  Major 
Hewett,  fell  back  and  abandoned  the  breast-work,  but  subse- 
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quently  again  advanced,  under  Col.  Ford's  orders,  but  did  not 
regain  their  former  position.  The  enemy,  however,  seem  not 
to  have  made  any  strenuous  effort  to  capture  the  Heights,  and 
did  not  renew  the  attack  after  mid-day.  Col.  Miles  visited 
Col.  Ford  during  the  afternoon,  and,  although  Gen.  White, 
who  had  waived  his  rank  in  deference  to  Col.  Miles,  had  the 
day  before  urged  the  importance  of  holding  Maryland  Heights, 
and  Col.  Miles  had  admitted  it,  yet  he  left  Col.  Ford  on  the 
night  of  the  13th,  giving  him  discretionary  power  to  abandon 
the  Heights  if  he  thought  proper,  and  directing  him,  in  case 
he  did  so,  to  spike  his  guns  and  roll  them  down  the  mountain. 
After  returning  to  the  Virginia  side,  Col.  Miles  seems  to  have 
re-considered  the  subject,  and  sent  to  Col.  Ford  an  order  to 
hold  his  position,  which  he  believed  to  be  entirely  tenable. 
About  2  o'clock  a.  m.  of  the  14th,  Col.  Ford,  in  direct  disobe- 
dience to  this  order,  abandoned  his  position,  and  withdrew  his 
forces  across  the  river,  only  partially  disabling  his  guns,  alleg- 
ing as  the  reason,  that  his  troops  would  not  fight,  whereas  on- 
ly a  single  regiment  had  faltered,  and  he  had  beside  those, 
three  thousand  reliable  troops.  The  enemy  did  not  at  once 
occupy  the  Heights,  for,  on  the  forenoon  of  Sunday,  the  14th, 
Col.  D'Utassy  sent  four  companies  over  and  brought  away, 
without  opposition,  four  brass  twelve  pounders  and  a  wagon 
load  of  ammunition.  Col.  Miles  still  held  and  had  fortified 
Bolivar  Heights,  but  as  these  were  commanded  by  Maryland 
Heights,  they  could  not  be  held  for  any  considerable  time.  In 
the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  the  enemy  appeared  in  considerable 
force  on  Maryland  Heights,  and  commenced  attacking  Miles' 
extreme  left,  on  Bolivar  Heights,  but  after  some  time  were  re- 
pulsed by  the  Union  troops,  under  command  of  Gen.  White. 
During  the  night  there  was  no  fighting,  and  the  Union  cavalry, 
about  two  thousand  in  number,  under  command  of  Col.  Davis, 
with  the  consent  of  Col.  Miles,  escaped  from  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  reached  Greencastle,  Penn.,  the  next  day,  having  captured 
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on  their  way,  an  ammunition  train  of  fifty  wagons  belonging  to 
the  rebel  Gen.  Longstreet's  command. 

On  Monday,  the  15th,  the  enemy  renewed  the  attack  about 
day-break,  and  about  seven  o'clock,  Col.  Miles  represented  to 
Gen.  White  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  surrender  ;  after 
consulting  with  the  brigade  commanders,  Col.  Miles  stating 
that  the  ammunition  for  the  batteries  was  exhausted,  —  which 
proved  to  be  a  mistake  —  the  surrender  was  resolved  upon,  a 
white  flag  raised,  and  Gen.  White  sent  to  arrange  terms. 
The  enemy  continued  firing  for  some  time  after  the  raising 
of  the  white  flag,  and,  during  this  time,  Col.  Miles  was  mor- 
tally wounded.  The  only  terms  at  first  offered  by  the  rebel 
commander,  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill,  were  unconditional  surrender, 
but  subsequently  the  officers  were  allowed  to  go  out  with  their 
side  arms  and  private  effects,  and  the  rank  and  file  with  every 
thing,  save  arms  and  equipments.  By  this  surrender,  the 
rebels  took  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-three 
prisoners,  who  were  paroled  at  once,  about  the  same  number 
of  Enfield  muskets,  a  part  of  which,  however,  had  been  ren- 
dered worthless,  forty-seven  cannon  of  different  calibre,  seven- 
teen of  them  rifled  pieces,  and  one  a  fifty  pound  Parrott,  six 
days'  rations  for  twelve  thousand  men,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  serviceable  ammunition.  Seven  of  the  guns  were 
spiked. 

The  results  of  the  surrender  were  of  great  advantage  to  the 
enemy  also,  in  enabling  the  twenty-five  thousand  men  who  had 
been  detached  to  attack  Harper's  Ferry,  to  re-enforce  the 
rebel  army  in  season  for  the  battle  of  Antietam,  supplied  with 
ample  rations,  and  with  a  valuable  addition  to  their  heavy  ar- 
tillery, their  ammunition,  and  their  small  artillery. 

A  military  commission  which  examined  into  the  circum- 
stances of  this  surrender,  censured  Col.  Miles  for  his  incapa- 
bility, and  Gen's  Wool  and  McClellan,  the  one  for  retaining 
him  in  command,  the  other  for  not  relieving  Harper's  Ferry ; 
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cashiered  Col.  Ford,  and  Major  Baird  of  the  126th  N.  Y. ;  and 
approved  of  the  conduct  of  Gen.  White. 

We  left  the  rebel  forces  which  had  been  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  South  Mountain,  on  the  14th  of  September,  retreat- 
ing along  the  whole  line  down  the  western  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain. During  the  night,  they  fell  back  across  Antietam  creek, 
and  commenced  immediately  fortifying  their  position.  The 
Union  army  had  pressed  forward,  and  by  Monday  night,  15th, 
three  corps  had  crossed  South  Mountain,  and  occupied  the 
sloping  eastern  bank  of  Antietam  creek,  and  the  vicinity  of 
the  little  hamlet  of  Keedysville.  Franklin's  corps,  which  in 
its  battle  at  Crampton's  Gap  had  been  but  seven  miles  from 
Maryland  Heights,  had  orders  to  move,  on  Monday  morning,  to 
the  relief  of  Harper's  Ferry  if  possible,  but  ascertaining,  when 
yet  five  miles  distant,  the  surrender,  and  finding  the  enemy  in 
force  in  a  strong  position  near  Brownsville,  watched  and  held 
him  in  check  that  day,  and  on  the  16th  pressed  northward 
along  the  left  bank  of  Antietam  creek,  to  take  its  place  on 
the  right  wing  of  the  army. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  though  there  was  occasional 
artillery  firing,  the  two  armies  lay  in  front  of  each  other,  with- 
out serious  conflict.  Each  knew  that  another  day  must  bring 
on  the  severest  conflict  of  the  war,  and  both  were  busy  in  pre- 
paring for  it,  strengthening  their  positions,  arranging  their 
forces,  bringing  up  their  artillery,  and  perfecting  their  plans. 

The  field  on  which  the  great  batle  was  to  be  fought,  merits 
description.  Antietam  creek,  a  narrow  but  deep  stream,  flow- 
ing at  this  part  of  its  course  in  a  general  southerly  direction,  is 
crossed  within  the  three  or  four  miles  along  which  the  line 
of  battle  extended,  by  only  three  bridges  ;  one  on  the  Hagers- 
town  road,  one  on  the  Sharpsburg  turnpike,  and  one  farther 
down,  in  a  deep  recess,  surrounded  by  precipitous  hills. 
Above  the  first  and  third  were  fords,  by  which,  the  next  day, 
a  part  of  our  forces  crossed.     The  third,  on  Rohrback's  farm, 
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a  solid  stone  structure,  but  so  situated  that  the  enemy's 
fire  could  be  concentrated  on  it,  was  destined  to  be  the 
scene  of  a  terrible  struggle.  The  other  two  possessed  no  im- 
portance as  military  positions. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  creek,  the  land  was  broken  into 
low,  disconnected,  unwooded  ridges,  affording  some  cover  for 
artillery,  but  offering  no  good  ground  for  the  manoeuvering  of 
infantry  or  cavalry. 

On  the  right  bank,  the  ground  rises  gently  to  a  crescent 
shaped  ridge,  following  nearly  the  course  of  the  creek.  Back 
of  this,  a  broad  table  land  of  forest  and  ravine,  sloping  gradu- 
ally downward,  forms  a  position  of  remarkable  strength,  af- 
fording every  where  admirable  cover  for  troops,  nowhere  easy 
access  for  an  attacking  force.  On  this  table  land,  the  rebel 
commander  had  arranged  his  troops,  re-enforced  by  the  twen- 
ty-five thousand  who  had  just  won  Harper's  Ferry. 

The  forces  of  the  contending  armies  were  nearly  equal  in 
numbers,  though  Lee  had  the  advantage  of  position.  From 
returns  of  undoubted  authenticity,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
Lee's  effective  force,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  September, 
was  ninety-seven  thousand  ;  McClellan's  was  ninety-four  or 
ninety-five  thousand. 

The  plan  of  the  battle  was  generally  as  follows  :  Gen. 
Hooker  was  to  cross  on  the  right,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  16th, 
establish  himself  on  the  enemy's  left,  if  possible,  flanking  his 
position,  and  open  the  fight  ;  Sumner,  Mansfield,  and  Frank- 
lin were  to  act  as  supports  to  Hooker's  column,  and  to  co-ope- 
rate with  him  in  the  attack  upon  the  enemy's  left  and  centre  ; 
the  centre  of  the  Union  army  was  to  remain  on  the  east  side 
of  Antietam  creek,  and  the  batteries  to  occupy  the  front, — Fitz 
John  Porter's  corps  acting  as  supports,  and  being  massed 
in  the  hollows.  On  the  left,  Burnside,  with  his  fine  corps,  was 
to  carry  the  bridge  on  Eohrback's  farm,  and  then  advancing 
by  a  road  leading  to  the  Sharpsburg  turnpike,  turn  the  ene- 
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my's  right  flank,  and  cut  off  his  line  of  retreat.  Porter's 
corps  and  Sykes'  Division  of  regulars  were  to  form  the  reserve. 

General  Hooker  entered  upon  his  portion  of  the  programme 
with  zeal  and  promptness.  Between  three  and  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  his  line  was  formed,  and  march- 
ing past  the  upper  or  Hagerstown  bridge,  he  crossed  with 
his  corps  at  the  ford,  a  short  distance  above,  without  opposition. 
Turning  off  from  the  road,  after  passing  the  stream,  and  front- 
ing toward  the  south-west,  he  sent  out  cavalry  skirmishers  into 
the  woods  and  fields  beyond  the  crest  of  the  hills  ;  the  rebel 
pickets  withdrew,  till  the  cavalry  came  upon  a  battery  on  the 
left  rebel  flank,  which  met  them  with  a  volley  of  grape  and 
canister  ;  and  as  they  fell  back  before  this,  Gen.  Hooker  sent 
his  artillery  to  the  front,  and  the  corps  moved  forward  com- 
pactly to  attack  the  battery,  passing  through  an  open  field  and 
into  a  wood,  where  the  rebels  seemed  to  be  in  considerable 
force.  Forming  his  lines  promptly,  and  opening  with  his 
batteries  upon  the  enemy,  Gen.  Hooker  at  once  commenced 
the  battle,  but  it  was  already  growing  dark,  and  after  a  brief 
cannonade,  the  fight  began  to  die  away,  and  soon  wholly  ceased. 

The  hostile  lines  lay  down  so  close  to  each  other,  that  six 
rebels  were  captured  during  the  night.  It  was  evident  that 
the  battle  must  be  renewed  with  the  dawn.  Gen.  McClellan 
was  informed  of  the  position  of  affairs ;  Gen.  Mansfield  was 
ordered  to  cross  with  his  corps  at  day-light,  and  Gen.  Sum- 
ner to  follow  immediately. 

Just  as  the  light  began  to  streak  the  east,  the  advance  of 
Hooker's  corps  became  engaged  with  the  enemy  at  close  quar- 
ters. An  open  plain,  stretching  along  the  crest  of  the  hill,  a 
corn-field  beyond  it,  and  masses  of  woods,  which  here  and  there 
stretched  forward  into  the  plain,  like  promontories  into  the 
sea,  formed  the  battle  ground  which  for  nine  hours  was  the 
scene  of  fierce  and  deadly  conflict.  Four  times  during 
the  day  was  that  field  lost  and  won,  and   long  ere  night- 
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fall,  it  was  paved  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  dying, 
lying  iD  many  places  so  closely  that  the  most  skillful  horse- 
man would  have  found  it  necessary  to  watch  his  horse's 
steps  very  carefully  to  avoid  trampling  upon  the  slain. 
The  first  attack  of  Hooker's  advance  —  Meade's  Pennsylvania 
Reserves  and  Ricketts'  division — was  stoutly  resisted.  For 
a  full  half  hour  of  desperate  and  determined  fighting,  the  line 
swayed  neither  way  ;  the  foemen  looked  each  other  in  the 
eyes,  but  neither  would  yield  a  foot.  The  Union  troops  had 
broken  at  Manassas  under  McDowell,  but  here  they  believed 
in  their  commander,  and  seeing  him  always  in  the  front,  and 
exposing  himself  fully  as  much  as  any  officer  of  his  army,  they 
fought  with  a  determination  and  will  which  forbade  all  thought 
of  yielding.  The  rebels,  too,  were  led  by  men  whose  courage 
and  ability  could  not  be  doubted. 

At  the  end  of  the  half  hour,  the  rebels  showed  some  signs 
of  yielding,  falling  back  little  by  little,  and  when  the  cry 
of  "Forward"  rang  out  upon  the  air  from  the  lips  of  the  Un- 
ion commander,  his  troops  took  it  up,  and  rushing  upon  the 
receding  foe,  drove  them  before  them,  across  the  plain,  through 
the  corn-field,  and  into  the  woods,  with  a  speed  that  was 
evidently  born  of  fear.  But,  suddenly,  like  a  thunderbolt 
from  a  clear  sky,  those  dark  woods  seemed  wrapped  in  flame 
from  the  rapid  volleys  which  the  rebel  re-enforcements  poured 
into  the  close  ranks  of  our  pursuing  troops,  and  the  Union 
lines  staggered,  bent,  and  fell  back,  panic-stricken  at  first, 
from  that  fearful  burst  of  flame,  and  retreated  over  half  the 
distance  they  had  won  ;  then  closing  up  their  broken  and 
shattered  lines,  fearfully  thinned  by  the  enemy's  fire,  they 
came  slowly  back  to  their  first  position  ;  but  long  before  they 
had  reached  it,  the  rebels  were  pursuing  them  with  an  over- 
whelming force. 

Hooker  had  not  been  passive,  meanwhile  ;  he  had  sent  up 
a  brigade  to  re-enforce  the  retreating  tr'oops,  and  finding  them 
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insufficient  to  hold  the  rebels  at  bay,  called  for  the  best  brig- 
ade, from  Doubleday's  division,  and  sent  that  promptly  to 
support  the  other.  Thus  re-enforced,  the  men  began  again 
steadily  to  press  back  the  enemy,  and,  though  not  without 
fearful  loss,  they  drove  them  back  again  to  the  woods,  and 
held  the  field.  Among  the  wounded  in  this  struggle,  was  Gen. 
Hartsuff,  of  Doubleday's  division.  The  ground  thus  held  was 
that  occupied  by  the  centre  of  the  right  wing.  On  its  left, 
Ricketts'  division,  which  had  been  first  engaged  and  had  suf- 
fered severely  under  the  fire  from  the  woods,  had  attempted 
to  advance,  but  was  too  much  exhausted  to  maintain  its  posi- 
tion ;  part  of  Gen.  Mansfield's  corps,  which  had  just  come  up. 
had  been  ordered  in  to  re-enforce  it,  but  Gen.  Mansfield  was 
mortally  wounded  in  leading  them  on,  and  the  troops  had  fal- 
len back  to  the  position  occupied  by  Ricketts'  men.  Still, 
though  unable  to  go  forward  at  that  time,  the  left  was  too 
strong  to  be  broken,  and  occupied  a  position  where  its  flank 
could  not  be  turned,  and  their  commander  sent  word  to  Gen. 
Hooker  that  he  could  hold  his  own,  though  he  could  not  ad- 
vance. On  the  extreme  right,  Doubleday  was  well  forward, 
and  with  his  battery  hammered  and  finally  silenced  the  rebel 
batteries  opposed  to  him.  Two  brigades  of  Mansfield's  corps  — 
Crawford's  and  Gordon's — were  coming  up,  fresh  and  eager  for 
a  share  in  the  fight,  and  Hooker  determined  again  to  advance  ; 
the  whole  line  was  ordered  to  move  forward,  and  to  take  pos- 
session of  a  piece  of  woods  to  the  right  and  beyond  the  corn- 
field, which  was  evidently  the  key  of  the  jjosition. 

While  reconnoitering  in  person  for  the  best  position  for  a 
battery,  to  carry  this  strong  point,  Gen.  Hooker  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  foot,  but  remained  in  the  saddle,  till  he  had 
given  his  orders  to  advance,  to  Crawford  and  Gordon.  "Tell 
them,"  he  said,  "to  carry  those  woods  and  hold  them  —  and 
it  is  our  fight."  Gen.  Sumner  came  up  with  his  corps  just  as 
he  was  borne  off  the  field,  and  took  command.     It  was  now 
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dine  o'clock,  and  the  batttle  had  raged  with  great  intensity 
since  five,  but  harder  fighting  was  still  to  come.  Crawford 
and  Gordon  had  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  wounded  chief,  and 
taken  the  woods,  and  were  holding  them  stoutly,  but  at  fearful 
odds,  and  Gen.  Sumner  ordered  Sedgwick's  division  from  his 
own  corps  to  their  support,  and  Richardson's  and  French's  di- 
visions to  strengthen  Ricketts'  sorely  pressed  troops  on  the 
left.  But  the  enemy  had  been  again  largely  re-enforced,  and 
there  was  danger'  of  a  flank  movement  on  the  weakest  portion 
of  Sedgwick's  line,  next  to  Ricketts'.  He  attempted  to 
strengthen  this,  by  ordering  one  of  his  regiments  to  move  by 
the  left  flank,  under  the  terrible  fire  which  was  assailing  them, 
but  the  regiment  broke,  in  the  effort,  in  some  confusion,  and 
the  enemy,  seeing  his  advantage,  pressed  upon  Crawford  with 
such  fury,  that  his  brigade  was  compelled  to  give  way,  and 
retreating  upon  Sedgwick's  advance,  threw  it  back  to  its  second 
and  third  lines  in  disorder,  while  the  enemy,  increasing  his  fire, 
pressed  upon  them  more  and  more  severely.  During  this  re- 
treat, Gen.  Sedgwick  was  three  times  wounded,  and  most  of 
his  staff  disabled  or  killed  ;  Gen.  Dana,  commanding  one  of  his 
brigades,  was  also  wounded,  and  the  slaughter  of  his  division 
was  fearful.  The  efforts  to  arrest  the  retreat  of  the  troops, 
made  by  the  Generals  and  staff  officers,  proved  ineffectual. 
Gen.  Sumner  ordered  the  line  to  be  re-formed,  but  the  test  was 
too  severe  for  the  troops  under  such  a  destructive  fire,  and  he 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  withdraw  the  division  to  the  rear, 
and  once  more  abandon  the  corn-field  to  the  enemy.  On  the 
left,  Gen.  Richardson  was  mortally  wounded,  and  Gen.  Meagher, 
commanding  the  Irish  brigade  in  his  division,  had  also  been 
disabled ;  but  Gen.  French,  now  in  command,  sent  word  that 
he  could  hold  his  ground.  On  the  right,  Gen.  Doubled  ay 
still  held  his  position  inflexibly  ;  but  the  gain  of  the  early 
hours  had  been  entirely  lost,  and  the  ground  now  occupied 
was  that  on  which  Hooker's  corps  had  camped  the  night  be- 
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fore,  while  all  in  front  was  thickly  strewn  with  the  wounded 
and  the  dead,  friend  and  foe  alike  making  that  field  miry  with 
human  gore.  Had  the  enemy  been  again  re-enforced  at  this 
time,  and  advanced  with  their  batteries,  they  would  have  made 
sad  havoc  with  our  closely  massed  troops,  but  they  were  seri- 
ously disabled  themselves,  and  their  ammunition  so  nearly  ex- 
hausted that  they  could  not  attack. 

At  this  crisis,  Gen.  Franklin  came  up  with  his  corps  of  fresh 
troops,  and  sent  Gen.  Slocuni's  division  along  the  slopes  to  at- 
tack the  rebels  in  flank,  while  Gen.  Smith's  division  went  for- 
ward on  the  run,  and  by  a  rapid  movement,  drove  back  the 
enemy,  and  once  more  took  possession  of  the  corn-field  and  the 
woods  beyond,  clearing  them  in  a  few  minutes  of  the  rebels,  and 
then  held  them.  They  were  not  again  re-captured.  Smith's 
movement  had  been  so  rapid  that  he  had  gained  the  position 
with  but  small  loss  of  men,  but  he  was  so  far  in  advance  that 
if  the  enemy  again,  as  they  had  already  done  three  times,  re- 
newed the  attack,  with  fresh  troops,  his  condition  would  have 
been  somewhat  critical,  and  he  could  only  have  maintained  his 
position  by  the  most  desperate  fighting.  Fortunately,  they 
had  suffered  too  severely,  and  had  lost  too  many  men  and  too 
much  ammunition,  to  be  able  to  spare  more  for  their  left  wing, 
and  after  about  two  o'clock  there  was  a  lull  for  two  or  three 
hours  in  the  battle  on  that  wing.  The  terrible  cannonade  which 
the  Union  centre,  which  it  will  be  remembered  was  still  on  the 
east  side  of  Antietam  creek,  kept  up  through  the  day,  under 
the  efficient  direction  of  Col.  Munro,  may  also  have  helped  to 
hold  them  in  check  ;  but  the  principal  cause  of  the  relaxation 
of  the  fierceness  of  the  battle  on  the  Union  right,  was  that  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  was  becoming  absorbed  in  the  move- 
ments on  the  left. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  heavy  artillery  had  been 
stationed  in  the  centre,  and  had  kept  up  a  continuous  storm 
of  shot,  shell,  and  canister  upon  the  enemy's  centre  and  left, 
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which,  however,  had  been  partially  protected  from  its  effects 
by  the  woods  and  ravines  which  afforded  a  shelter,  beyond  the 
crest  of  the  ridge,  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek. 

It  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
battle,  that  Gen.  Burnside,  with  his  own  —  9th — army  corps, 
consisting  of  about  sixteen  thousand  men,  should  make  an 
attack  on  the  enemy's  right,  at  and  near  the  lower  bridge  over 
the  creek,  simultaneously  with  Hooker's  assault  upon  his  left. 
At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  Burnside  had  moved  portions 
of  his  corps  to  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge  and  the  fords,  and 
awaited  the  orderfrom  the  Commander-in-chief  to  move.  The 
order  did  not  come  till  ten  o'clock,  and  Crook's  brigade  of 
Cox's  division  was  directed  at  once  to  attack  the  bridge, 
which  was  under  a  concentric  fire  of  several  of  the  enemy's 
batteries  posted  on  the  hills,  which  here  rose  like  an  amphi- 
theatre on  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  while  the  divisions  of 
Sturgis  and  Wilcox  supported  this  attack,  and  Rodman,  with 
his  own  division  and  a  part  of  Cox's,  crossed  the  ford  below. 
Crook's  brigade  proved  inadequate  to  the  work,  and  fell  back  ; 
Sturgis  was  then  ordered  to  carry  it  with  his  division,  and 
one  of  his  brigades  being  driven  back,  after  two  gallant  as- 
saults, a  second  was  brought  up,  which  succeeded  in  carrying 
it  by  their  first  assault  ;  the  remainder  of  Sturgis'  division, 
and  Wilcox's  then  crossed  on  the  bridge,  and  Crook's  brigade 
found  a  crossing  place  above.  This  was  about  one  and  a  half 
o'clock  p.  m.,  but  it  was  nearly  four  o'clock  before  all  the  corps 
and  the  batteries  had  crossed,  and  hail  -aken  position  on  the 
heights  and  knolls  above  the  bridge,  the  whole  movement 
having  been  made  under  a  heavy  artillery  fire. 

Soon  after  gaining  the  position.,  Gen.  McClellan  ordered 
Burnside  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  high  ground  surround- 
ing the  town  of  Sharpsburg.  After  a  fierce  struggle,  the 
heights  were  carried  by  Wilcox,  Rodman,  and  Cox's  divisions  ; 
Sturgis'  division  having  nearly  exhausted  their  ammunition 
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were  placed  as  a  reserve.  But  the  enemy  had  brought  a  part 
of  his  forces  from  his  left  and  A.  P.  Hill's  division  which  had 
been  in  reserve,  and  flung  these  comparatively  fresh  troops  up- 
on Burnside's  wearied  veterans,  and  compelled  his  left  to  fall 
back.  Most  urgently  did  Burnside  appeal  to  G-en.  McClellan 
for  re-enforcement,  but  though  Fitz  John  Porter's  corps,  fif- 
teen thousand  strong,  had  been  in  reserve  through  the  whole 
day,  the  commanding  General  sent  back  a  message  that  he 
could  not  give  him  a  man,  and  directed  him  to  hold  the  bridge 
at  all  hazards.  Sturgis'  division,  though  almost  without  am- 
munition, was  ordered  up,  and  maintained  the  position,  firing 
'their  last  cartridges  as  it  began  to  grow  dark,  and  finding  that 
they  held  their  ground  stubbornly,  the  rebels  ceased  their  fire, 
just  as  the  light  was  fading  out  in  the  west.  In  the  struggle 
to  maintain  the  position  so  gallantly  won,  on  the  heights 
above  Sharpsburg,  Gen.  Bodman  was  mortally  wounded. 
The  ninth  army  corps,  and  indeed  the  whole  army,  maintained 
the  position  they  occupied  at  night-fall  of  the  17th,  through 
the  whole  of  the  18th  ;  Gen.  McClellan  deeming  them  too  much 
exhausted  to  renew  the  battle,  and  preferring  to  await  a  re-en- 
forcement of  fifteen  thousand  men  whom  he  expected  by  eve- 
ning of  that  day.  Some  of  the  corps  commanders,  Gen's. 
Burnside  and  Franklin  in  particular,  were  very  desirous  of  re- 
newing the  conflict  the  next  morning,  believing  that  the  result 
of  a  battle  would  be  the  complete  defeat  and  rout  of  the  ene- 
my ;  but  the  Commanding  General  thought  otherwise,  express- 
ing his  determination,  however,  to  attack  at  day-break  on  the 
19th.  On  the  night  of  the  18th,  Lee  moved  across  the  Poto- 
mac with  his  army,  in  good  order  and  without  molestation. 

The  battle  of  Antietam,  though  one  of  the  severest  of  the 
war,  and  in  the  slaughter  and  wounding  of  general  and  field 
officers  more  disastrous  than  any  other,  was,  at  best,  but  a 
drawn  battle.  The  rebel  arm}',  though  it  retired  across  the 
Potomac  the  night  but  one  after  the  conflict,  was  not  defeated, 
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or  so  seriously  disabled  as  to  have  been  incapable  of  maintaining 
its  position  ;  and  the  Union  army,  though  it  had  lost  heavily, 
was  in  condition  to  have  renewed  the  battle  the  succeeding 
day,  had  its  commander  so  decided.  The  object  for  which 
the  battle  was  fought  was  not  attained.  The  rebel  army  was 
not  prevented  from  returning  to  Virginia,  and  the  war  was 
not  shortened  by  this  battle,  or  indeed  by  the  entire  Maryland 
campaign. 

The  losses  on  both  sides  were  very  heavy.  On  the  Union 
side,  Gen.  McClellan  reported  two  thousand  and  ten  killed, 
nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixteen  wounded,  and  one 
thousand  forty-three  missing,  making  a  total  of  casualties  of 
twelve  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  and  in  the  two 
battles,  —  South  Mountain  and  Antietam, — fourteen  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-four.  He  estimated  the  rebel  loss 
at  twenty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-two,  of  whom 
about  five  thousand  were  prisoners.  Their  own  official  reports 
were  not  published,  but  the  correspondents  of  the  southern 
papers  did  not  admit  so  large  a  loss,  though  acknowledging 
that  fourteen  to  fifteen  thousand  were  hors  du  combat.  They 
had  two  Generals  killed  and  seven  wounded.  On  the  Union 
side,  Gen's  Mansfield,  Rodman  and  Richardson,  were  killed  01 
mortally  wounded,  and  Gen's.  Hooker,  Sedgwick,  Hartsuff, 
Dana,  and  Meagher  were  wounded. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  the  enemy  evacuated  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  fell  back  in  the  direction  of  Charlestown  and  Win- 
chester. A  part,  however,  remained  for  a  day  or  two  longer  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Potomac,  as  Cul.  Barnes,  com- 
manding a  brigade  of  Union  troops  who  attempted  to  cross 
and  attack  them  without  orders,  on  the  21st,  found  to  his 
cost,  being  compelled  to  retreat  with  a  loss  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  rebels  to  Winchester,  Gen.  McClel- 
lan remained  on  the  north  side  of  the  Potomac,  called   for' 
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more  re-enforcements,  and  announced  his  determination  to 
fortify  Maryland  Heights,  and  to  devote  "a  reasonable  time  to 
the  organization  of  the  army,  and  instruction  of  the  new  troops, 
preparatory  to  an  advance  on  whatever  line  might  be  de- 
termined." He  insisted  that  all  the  troops  in  and  about  Wash- 
ington should  be  given  him,  except  a  small  garrison  force,  and 
pledged  himself,  if  allowed  to  take  his  own  course,  to  be  res- 
ponsible for  the  safety  of  Washington.  But  "in  any  event," 
he  said  in  his  letter  to  Gen.  Halleck,  of  September  27,  "I  re- 
gard it  as  absolutely  necessary  to  send  new  regiments  at  once 
to  the  old  corps,  for  purposes  of  instruction,  and  that  the  old 
regiments  be  filled  at  once."  Gen.  Halleck,  Commander-in- 
chief,  and  the  President,  both  urged  him  to  move  forward, 
while  the  roads  were  good,  and  attack  Gen.  Lee,  and  if  possi- 
ble cut  him  off  from  Richmond,  but  finding  their  requests  of 
no  avail,  Gen.  Halleck,  on  the  6  th  of  October,  sent  him 
a  peremptory  order  to  move,  assuring  him  of  prompt  re- 
enforcements. 

While  he  did  not  refuse  to  obey  this  order  directly,  Gen. 
McClellan,  by  a  great  variety  of  excuses,  delayed  crossing  till 
the  26  th  of  October,  and  it  was  not  till  the  3d  of  November, 
that  the  rear  of  his  army  had  reached  the  south  side  of  the 
Potomac.  At  one  time,  he  was  waiting  for  the  river  to  rise  ; 
at  another,  more  shoes  were  needed  by  his  men  ;  at  another, 
he  had  not  horses  enough,  and  was  receiving  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty  per  week  ;  —  the  Quartermaster  General's  vouchers 
showed  that  he  received  an  average  of  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  a  week,  or  eight  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-four  in  all ; — again,  he  feared  that  Stuart  would  make 
a  raid  into  Pennsylvania,  if  he  moved;  —  Stuart  had  just  made 
such  a  raid,  and  made  a  complete  circuit  of  his  army,  without 
molestation  ;  —  again,  he  could  not  move  till  the  railroads  were 
all  repaired,  and  his  horses  needed  rest ;  finally,  he  wanted  time 
to  consider  what  route  to  take.     To  these  excuses,  both  the  Pies- 
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ident  and  General  Halleck  replied,  assuring  him  of  the  prompt 
filling  of  all  his  requisitions  for  supplies,  and  showing  the 
absolute  necessity  for  prompt  movement. 

At  last,  after  all  persuasions  and  orders  had  been  tried  in 
vain,  the  President,  fully  satisfied  that  Gen.  McClellan  had  no 
intention  of  moving  upon  the  enemy,  relieved  him  of  his  com- 
mand, on  the  5th  of  November,  and  put  Major  General  Burn- 
side  in  his  place. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE     GUERRILLA    OPERATIONS    IN    KENTUCKY- 

THE  EXPEDITION  OF  GEN.   E.   KIRBY  SMITH 

-THE  RACE    BETWEEN   BRAGG  AND 

BUELL-BATTLE    OF  CHAPLIN 

HILLS  OR  PERRYVILLE. 

Raids  of  Morgan  and  Forrest — Their  Results  —  Capture  of  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

—  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith  leaves  Jacksborough,  Tenn.,  with  Fifteen  Thousand 
Men,  and  Crosses  the  Cumberland  Mountains  —  The  Battles  near  Richmond,  Ky. 

—  Surrender  of  Gen.  Manson's  Command  —  Smith  Proceeds  to  Lexington  and 
Frankfort  —  His  Proclamation  —  Gen.  Bragg' s  Expedition  —  Enters   Glasgow 

—  His  Proclamation ; — Appears  before  Munfordsville  and  Demands  its  Surren- 
der—  Brave  and  Protracted  Defence  of  the  place  by  Col's  Wilder  and  Dunham 

—  Its  Final  Surrender — Bragg's  Subsequent  Course  —  Gen.  Buell's  Pursuit  of 
Him  —  He  Reaches  Lebanon,  Tennessee  —  Drives  Bragg  from  Woodsonville 
and  Munfordsville  —  Pursues  Bragg  along  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Rail 
Road  — Passes  him  at  Leesville  and  goes  on  to  Louisville  —  He  is  then  Re- 
moved from  the  Command,  but  Re-instated  at  the  Instance  of  Kentuckiau  Gen- 
erals—  Pursues  Bragg  with  a  Hundred  Thousand  Men  —  The  Battle  of  Chap- 
lin Hills  or  Perry ville  —  Losses  on  Both  Sides  —  Bragg  Escapes — Buell's  De- 
lay in  Pursuing  Him  —  His  Retreat  to  Cumberland  Gap  and  Buell's  Pursuit- 
Army  of  the  Ohio  re-called  to  Louisville  —  Buell  Removed  and  Gen.  Rose- 
crans  Appointed  to  Succeed  Him  —  Bragg  in  Tennessee  —  Morgan  Remains  in 
Kentucky. 

The  summer  of  1862,  except  in  the  extreme  west  and  south- 
west, was  not  fruitful  of  victories.  In  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, the  army  of  Virginia,  and  the  army  of  the  Ohio,  disaster 
followed  disaster,  and  the  armies,  losing  confidence  in  their 
leaders,  though  fighting  far  better  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected under  the  circumstances,  still  wearied  of  a  contest  in 
which  they  were  so  generally  the  losers. 

In  completing  our  narrative  of  the  campaigns  of  Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan  and  Gen.  Pope,  in  the  east,  we  have  necessarily  omit- 
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ted  any  account  of  the  events  transpiring  at  the  same  time  in 
the  western  armies  ;  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  us 
to  go  back  in  our  account  of  these,  to  the  early  months  of 
summer. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  evacuation  of  Corinth,  on  the 
10th  of  June,  Gen.  Buell  left  that  place  with  his  army  corps, 
with  the  intent  to  take  possession  of  Chattanooga.  This  was 
a  strong  position  in  south-east  Tennessee,  near  the  confines 
of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  which  from  its  situation 
and  rail-road  connections,  commanded  East  Tennessee.  A 
large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  known  to  be  loyal.  That 
town  also  commanded  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  rail-road, 
over  which  the  larger  part  of  the  supplies  of  the  rebel  army  in 
Virginia  were  transported.  Gen.  Buell  was  detained  for  some 
days  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  in  the  re-organization  of  his  army,  and 
the  more  effectual  enforcement  of  discipline,  and,  meantime,  the 
rebel  General  Bragg,  by  a  forced  march  from  Tupello,  Missis- 
sippi, reached  Chattanooga  and  took  possession  of  the  town,  and 
of  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  rail-road,  before  Gen.  Buell  was 
ready  to  move  forward  upon  it.  Finding  himself  foiled  in  his 
purpose,  and  being  satisfied  that  Bragg's  force  was  larger  than 
his  own,  Gen.  Buell  settled  down  very  quietly  at  Battle  Creekj 
Huntsville,  and  McMinnville,  making  Huntsville  his  head- 
quarters. 

Meanwhile  there  were  indications  that  the  rebels  were  de- 
termined to  retain  their  hold  upon  Kentucky,  or  at  least  to 
draw  from  thence  supplies,  which  were  becoming  scarce  and 
dear  in  the  south-western  States.  Small  bodies  of  guerrillas 
made  a  dash  into  various  portions  of  the  State,  and  plundered 
horses,  shoes,  Kentucky  jeans,  and  other  goods  of  which  they 
were  in  need,  making  sometimes  but  little  distinction  between 
the  Union  and  disloyal  citizens. 

There  were  several  of  these  bands,  the  most  formidable  and 
active  being  commanded  by  the  rebel  leaders,  Forrest,  and 
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John  H.  Morgan.  Kentucky  had  a  large  disloyal  element  in 
her  population,  and  had  contributed  almost  as  many  soldiers 
to  the  rebel  army  as  to  the  army  of  the  Union.  Some  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  rebel  Generals,  including  Buckner, 
Breckenridge,  George  B.  Crittenden,  and  Humphrey  Marshall, 
were  natives  and  residents  of  the  State.  Many  families  were 
divided,  having  sons  in  each  army.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, the  guerrilla  leaders  expected  to  find  the  plunder  of  the 
State  an  easy  task,  and  calculated  upon  drawing  thence  large 
re-enforcements  for  their  armies. 

They  were  not  disappointed  in  their  expectation  of  easy 
plunder,  but  they  obtained  very  small  additions  to  their  force, 
and  indeed,  left  the  State  finally,  with  smaller  numbers  than 
they  had  when  they  entered  it.  The  first  of  these  raids  was 
made  mostly  by  renegade  Kentuckians,  in  June  ;  Madi- 
sonville,  the  county  seat  of  Hopkins  county,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  and  its  vicinity,  was  plundered,  the  county 
court  records  seized  and  destroyed,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  horses  taken.  Early  in  July,  Morgan,  with  a  force  of  about 
two  thousand  five  hundred,  undertook  a  raid  into  the  central 
counties  of  the  State,  the  section  known  as  the  Blue  Grass 
region ;  capturing  Lebanon,  the  terminus  of  the  Lebanon 
Branch  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  rail-road,  where  there 
were  valuable  Government  stores,  nearly  a  million  dollars 
of  which  he  plundered,  distributed,  or  burned.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded through  the  counties  of  Boyle,  Mercer,  Jessamine, 
Woodford,  Scott,  and  Harrison,  plundering,  and  stealing  hor- 
ses, clothing,  &c,  everywhere,  and  on  the  17th  of  July,  had 
a  sharp  action  at  Cynthiana,  the  capital  of  Harrison  county, 
only  about  fifty-five  miles  south  of  Cincinnati.  After  leaving 
this  point,  on  his  way  to  Paris,  the  capital  of  Bourbon  county, 
he  was  overtaken  and  defeated  by  Gen.  Green  Clay  Smith. 
The  rebel  guerrilla  leader  Forrest,  who,  for  his  daring,  had 
been  promoted  to  a  Brigadier  Generalship,  was  equally  active 
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On  the  13th  of  July,  with  a  force  of  two  thousand  or  two 
thousand  five  hundred,  he  attacked  the  Union  forces  at  Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn.,  under  command  of  Brigadier  General  Thomas 
L.  Crittenden,  and  acting  Brigadier  W.  W.  Duffield,  consis- 
ting of  six  companies  of  the  9th  Michigan,  numbering  two 
hundred  and  forty-two  men,  nine  companies  of  the  3d  Minne- 
sota, about  five  hundred  strong,  and  two  sections  of  Hewitt's 
battery  of  regular  artillery.  These  forces  had  been  greatly 
demoralized  by  the  quarrels  of  the  rival  officers  of  the  two  regi- 
ments ;  they  were  badly  located  for  defensive  action,  and  the 
brigade  commander  had  arrived  to  take  command  only  thirty- 
six  hoars  before  the  attack.  A  portion  of  the  Michgan  troops, 
and  the  regulars  fought  well,  and  the  Minnesota  troops  would 
have  done  so,  but  their  cowardly  commander  surrendered  almost 
at  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  and  the  Michigan  troops,  find- 
ing themselves  overwhelmed  by  a  superior  force,  yielded,  after 
a  brief  struggle.  Gen's.  Crittenden  and  Duffield  were  both 
taken  prisoners,  the  latter  being  seriously  wounded.  Gen. 
Buell  censured  the  officers  very  severely  for  this  surrender,  by 
which  the  Government  lost  nearly  a  million  of  dollars  in 
stores,  &c,  beside  the  loss  of  nearly  a  thousand  men  taken 
prisoners. 

Flushed  with  this  victory,  Forrest  made  his  way  rapidly  into 
western  Kentucky,  and  sending  forward  a  part  of  his  band, 
captured  and  occupied  Hudson,  Ky.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  crossed 
into  Indiana,  and  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Newburg  in 
that  State,  but  soon  retired. 

Morgan,  after  his  repulse  by  Gen.  Smith,  returned  into 
Tennessee,  taking  with  him  large  amounts  of  plunder,  and  in 
August,  captured  Clarksville,  on  the  Cumberland  river,  where 
was  a  considerable  amount  of  military  stores  ;  on  the  22d  of 
August,  he  attacked  the  Union  forces  at  Gallatin,  with  a  large 
body  of  cavalry,  and  after  a  severe  contest,  repulsed  them,  but 
was  unable  to  take  the  town. 
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The  scarcity  of  supplies,  and  the  ease  with  which  Morgan  had 
ravaged  the  Blue  Grass  region,  led  the  half  famished  and  half 
clad  rebel  soldiers  to  look  with  longing  eyes  in  that  direction,  and 
their  Generals  were  very  willing  to  gratify  them  ;  the  more  so, 
that  through  some  fault  of  planning,  there  was  evidently  no 
adequate  force  in  Kentucky  to  prevent  them  from  going  where 
they  pleased,  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  surrendering  with 
scarcely  an  effort  at  resistance,  and  Gen.  Buell  having  achieved 
the  reputation  of  being  too  slow  to  interfere  with  their  move- 
ments ;  and  being  also  restrained  by  the  presence  of  two  corps 
of  Bragg's  army,  still  in  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga. 

Accordingly,  on  the  22d  of  August,  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith 
left  Jacksborough,  the  county  seat  of  Campbell  county, 
Tenn.,  a  short  distance  north  of  Knoxville,  with  his  corps, 
and  a  train  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  wagons,  and  passed 
through  Big  Creek  Gap,  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  a  route 
of  great  difficulty,  and  which  it  required  all  the  energy  of  his 
troops  to  surmount.  On  the  30th  of  August,  he  appeared 
with  his  forces  near  Richmond,  Ky.,  the  county  seat  of  Madi- 
son county,  in  the  south-east  border  of  the  Blue  Grass  region, 
and  at  Rogersville,  about  four  miles  from  Richmond,  encoun- 
tered a  Union  force,  consisting  of  one  Ohio  regiment,  five  In- 
diana regiments,  and  a  part  of  a  sixth,  two  Kentucky  regi- 
ments and  a  squadron  of  Kentucky  cavalry,  with  nine  field 
pieces.  These  regiments,  •  except  the  cavalry,  and  about  seven 
hundred  of  the  infantry,  were  all  raw  troops,  most  of  them 
not  having  been  ten  days  in  the  service.  They  were  under 
the  command  of  Gen's.  M.  D.  Manson  and  Cruft.  The  whole 
number  of  the  Union  troops  was  not  more  than  seven  thous- 
and, and  hardly  more  than  four  thousand  were  at  any  time 
engaged.  The  rebel  force  was  sixteen  thousand,  all  veterans, 
and  though  they  were  wearied  and  worn  by  their  severe  march 
from  Jacksborough,  they  were  in  better  condition  for  fighting 
than  the  Union  troops. 
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The  report  that  a  considerable  rebel  force  was  approaching, 
reached  Gen.  Manson  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  29th 
of  August,  and  having  sent  the  intelligence  to  Major  Gen. 
Nelson,  who  was  then  in  command  of  the  Union  forces  in  the 
State,  Gen.  Manson,  unwisely  perhaps,  but  very  naturally, 
deemed  it  better  to  attack  the  enemy,  than  to  wait  an  attack 
from  him,  especially  as  the  hills  to  the  south  of  Richmond  com- 
manded the  town.  His  cavalry  were  sent  forward  at  once 
with  orders  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check,  and  ascertain,  if  possi- 
ble, his  strength  and  position,  but  they  proved  themselves 
cowards,  and  though  commanded  by  brave  officers,  turned 
their  horses'  heads,  and  retreated  at  a  full  gallop,  a  soon  as 
they  saw  the  enemy  approaching. 

Meantime,  Gen.  Manson  had  put  his  troops  in  motion,  and 
was  moving  forward  in  search  of  the  enemy,  when  the  retreat- 
ing cavalry  came  upon  him,  reporting  the  enemy  immediately 
in  their  rear.  The  stampede  of  the  cavalry  was  checked,  and 
proceeding  forward  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  a  column 
of  rebels  was  discovered  half  a  mile  east  of  the  road  ;  a  section 
of  artillery  was  put  in  position  by  Gen.  Manson's  orders,  and 
fire  opened  upon  them,  causing  them  to  retreat ;  Gen.  Man- 
son  moved  forward  a  mile,  and  had  another  severe  skirmish, 
when  the  enemy  again  fell  back  ;  he  advanced  a  third  time  to 
Rogersville,  a  mile  further,  but  no  enemy  appearing,  his  men 
slept  on  their  arms,  while  he  reconnoitered  with  his  cavalry. 

The  rebel  General,  confident  in  his  superior  and  better  dis- 
ciplined force,  sought  rather  to  draw  the  Union  commander  on, 
away  from  his  base,  and  the  possibility  of  obtaining  re-enforce- 
ments, and  thus  to  capture  his  whole  army,  than  by  a  display 
of  his  full  force,  to  drive  him  into  a  premature  retreat.  Gen. 
Manson  had  no  suspicion  of  this  ruse,  but  believed  the  rebel 
army  consisted  of  not  more  than  three  or  four  thousand  men. 

At  four  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  August,  Gen. 
Manson  ordered  his  men  to  stand  to  arms,  directing  that  de- 
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tails  should  be  made  from  each  company  to  prepare  coffee 
and  fill  the  canteens  with  fresh  water.  About  six  o'clock,  as- 
certaining that  the  enemy  were  approaching,  he  sent  an 
order  to  Gen.  Cruft,  to  join  him  as  soon  as  possible,  with  the 
forces  under  his  command,  and  moved  forward  half  a  mile  be- 
yond Rogersville,  attacked  the  enemy's  advance,  driving  them 
back  for  some  distance,  and  took  possession  of  a  good  position, 
where  he  fought  the  rebels  for  nearly  two  hours,  but  was  at 
length  obliged  to  fall  back,  the  enemy  having  outflanked  him, 
and  some  of  his  regiments  having  become  panic  stricken.  He 
retreated  about  a  mile,  and  was  joined  by  two  fresh  regiments, 
the  rebels  not  pursuing  at  first.  He  formed  again,  on  the 
ground  he  had  occupied  the  evening  before.  Here  ensued  a 
second  battle,  fiercer  and  more  warmly  contested  than  the 
first,  but  which  ended,  like  it,  in  a  retreat,  the  rebels  bringing 
up  fresh  troops,  and  massing  them  so  heavily  on  Manson's 
right  wing,  as  to  break  it  in  confusion.  At  this  time,  Major 
General  Nelson  came  upon  the  field,  and  finding  that  the  ene- 
my did  not  press  upon  the  retreating  force,  ordered  them  to 
make  a  stand  near  the  cemetery,  in  the  town  of  Richmond. 
About  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  were  rallied,  and  a  third 
battle  was  fought  for  half  an  hour,  when,  thoroughly  worn  out, 
and  their  ammunition  exhausted,  they  again  retreated  in  dis- 
order, on  the  Lexington  road. 

Once  more  Gen.  Manson  endeavored  to  rally  enough  to 
form  a  rear  guard  to  protect  the  retreat,  and  partially  suc- 
ceeded, but  soon  the  retreating  troops  began  to  halt  and  fall 
back  upon  the  rear  guard.  The  enemy's  cavalry  had  been 
sent,  by  other  roads,  to  intercept  their  retreat,  during  the  de- 
lays which  followed  each  action,  and  were  now  in  front  of  them 
in  such  force  as  to  leave  them  no  alternative  but  a  surrender. 
There  was  a  short  and  sharp  fight  here,  Gen.  Manson's  rear  guard 
being  cut  to  pieces,  the  General's  horse  killed,  and  himself  se- 
verely injured  and  taken  prisoner,  Gen.  Nelson  wounded,  an<? 
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finally  those  of  the  troops  who  did  not  succeed  in  getting  ofi" 
by  some  of  the  bye-roads,  were  compelled  to  surrender.  The 
Union  loss  was  stated  by  Gen.  Hanson,  at  two  hundred  killed, 
seven  hundred  wounded,  two  thousand  prisoners  ;  nine  pieces ' 
of  artillery  were  also  captured,  and  a  few  wagons,  and  some 
camp  equipage.  The  rebel  loss,  as  stated  by  their  officers, 
was  two  hundred  and  fifty  killed,  and  about  five  hundred  woun- 
ded. On  the  2d  of  September,  the  Confederate  advance  guard 
entered  Lexington,  but  the  Government  stores,  the  horses  and 
mules,  and  the  rail-road  cars,  had  all  been  removed  before  their 
arrival. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State,  which  at  this  time  was  in  session 
at  Frankfort,  on  Sunday  evening,  August  31st,  adjourned  to 
Louisville  ;  and  during  that  night,  the  State  archives  and 
about  one  million  of  dollars  in  specie,  from  the  banks  of  Kich- 
mond,  Lexington,  and  Frankfort,  were  transferred  thither. 
The  acting  Governor  of  the  State,  Hon.  James  F.  Robinson, 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  the  State,  on  the  31st 
of  August,  reciting  the  facts  of  the  invasion,  and  calling  upon 
the  citizens  to  rise  as  one  man  and  strike  a  blow  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  native  land,  their  property,  and  their  homes, 
and  never  to  lay  down  their  arms  till  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
again  floated  in  triumph  throughout  Kentucky. 

On  reaching  Lexington,  the  rebel  General,  E.  Kir  by  Smith, 
also    issued  a  proclamation  explanatory  of  the  objects  of  the 


"Kentuckians  :  The  army  of  the  Confederate  States  has  again 
entered  your  territory  under  my  command. 

"Let  no  one  make  you  believe  we  come  as  invaders,  to  coerce 
your  will,  or  to  exercise  control  over  your  soil.  Far  from  it. 
The  principle  we  maintain  is,  that  government  derives  its  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

"I  shall  enforce  the  strictest  discipline,  in  order  that  the  property 
of  citizens  and  non-combatants  may  be  protected.  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  procure  subsistence  for  my  troops  among  you,  and  this 
6hall  be  paid  for. 

"Kentuckians :     We  come  not  as  invaders,  but  liberators.     We 
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invoke  the  spirit  of  your  resolutions  of  1798.  We  come  to 
arouse  you  from  the  lethargy  which  enshrouds  your  free  thought, 
and  forebodes  the  political  death  of  your  State. 

"We  come  to  test  the  truth  of  what  we  believe  to  be  a  foul  as- 
persion, that  Kentuckians  willingly  join  the  attempt  to  subjugate 
us,  and  to  deprive  us  of  our  property,  our  liberty,  and  our  dearest 
rig!  its. 

"We  come  to  strike  off  the  chains  which  are  riveted  upon 
you.  We  call  upon  you  to  unite  your  arms,  and  join  with  us  in 
hurling  back  from  our  fair  and  sunny  plains,  the  northern  hordes 
who  would  deprive  us  of  our  liberty,  that  they  may  enjoy  our 
substance. 

"Are  we  deceived  ?  Can  you  treat  us  as  enemies  ?  Our  hearts 
answer,  no !  E.  KIRBY  SMITH, 

"Major  General,  C.  S.  A." 

We  shall  see,  in  the  progress  of  our  narrative,  how  utterly 
false  were  these  professions  of  affection  and  friendship,  and 
how  little  regard  was  paid  to  the  promises  of  protection  and 
remuneration  for  property  taken.  At  their  first  occupation  of 
Lexington,  they  were  received  with  cordiality,  by  a  portion 
of  the  inhabitants,  for  there  were  many  sympathisers  with  the 
rebellion  in  that  city,  and  indeed  throughout  the  Blue  Grass 
region,  which,  embracing  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  lands 
of  the  State,  comprised  also  much  the  larger  .portion  of  slave- 
holders. Some  of  these  were  really  loyal,  but  many  were  "con- 
ditional Unionists,"  in  favor  of  the  Union  if  slavery  was  not 
molested  anywhere,  but  preferring  secession  with  slavery,  to 
Union  without.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  people  were  open  sym- 
pathizers with  the  rebellion.  The  rebel  General  undoubtedly 
hoped  for  large  accessions  to  his  forces  from  the  people  of  this 
region,  but  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  Nearly  all 
who  were  disposed  to  fight  on  the  rebel  side,  had  gone  already, 
and  the  residue  of  the  secessionists,  though  willing  to  see  Un- 
ion men  plundered,  were  not  willing  to  incur  the  risks  of  fight- 
ing on  a  side  where  the  prospects  were  so  dubious. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  the  rebel  cavalry,  to  the  number 
of  about  fifteen  hundred,  entered  and  occupied  Frankfort.  The 
Government  of  the  city  was  re-organized,  and  recruiting  sta- 
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tions  opened  for  volunteers  to  the  rebel  army.  The  guerrilla 
force  under  Col.  Morgan,  here  joined  Gen.  Smith. 

The  progress  of  this  body  of  rebel  troops  into  central  Ken- 
tucky, excited  the  most  lively  apprehensions  both  in  Louis- 
ville and  Cincinnati.  It  was  believed,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  the  design  of  the  expedition,  re-enforced  as  it  was  to  be 
by  the  other  corps  of  Gen.  Bragg's  army,  was  the  capture  of 
one  or  both  cities  ;  and  extraordinary  exertions  were  made  to 
put  both  in  the  best  possible  condition  of  defence. 

Gen.  Lewis  Wallace  was  put  in  command  of  the  force  for 
the  protection  of  Cincinnati,  and  martial  law  was  proclaimed 
therein,  and  also  in  Covington  and  Newport,  on  the  1st  of 
September.  On  the  2d,  all  places  of  business  in  Cincinnati, 
were  ordered  to  be  closed  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
the  citizens  were  required  to  assemble  at  ten  o'clock,  and  or- 
ganize for  defence.  Fortifications  were  thrown  up  in  Coving- 
ton and  Newport,  and  cannon  placed  in  commanding  positions 
on  the  heights  overlooking  Cincinnati.  The  Governor  of  Ohio 
issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  State  to 
volunteer  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  threatened  attack. 
About  seventeen  thousand  citizens  from  various  parts  of  the 
State,  about  half  of  them  from  the  interior  counties,  hastened 
to  Cincinnati,  and  were  put  upon  duty  at  once.  Smith's  ad- 
vance guard  came  within  seven  miles  of  the  city,  and  a  slight 
skirmish  ensued  ;  but  rinding  that  they  were  fully  prepared 
for  an  attack,  the  rebel  commander  drew  back,  and  retired 
into  the  central  counties.  The  approach  of  the  army  of  Gen. 
Bragg,  produced  another  panic  in  Cincinnati,  but  no  attack  was 
made  by  his  force.  The  preparations  for  the  defence  of  Louis- 
ville, aided  by  the  presence  of  Gen.  Buell,  were  also  effective  in 
compelling  the  rebel  Generals  to  forego  their  intended  attack  on 
that  city,  though  they  threatened  it  for  some  weeks,  and  their 
cavalry  approached  more  than  once  within  four  or  five  miles  of  it 

But  we  must  return  to  Gen's.  Buell  and  Bragg,   whose  ar- 
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mies  have  not  been  idle  during  this  period.  On  the  18th  of 
June,  the  Union  General,  George  W.  Morgan,  had  driven  the 
rebels  out  of  Cumberland  Gap,  and,  with  ten  thousand  men, 
occupied  that  important  pass,  the  principal,  and  indeed  only 
passage  considered  feasible  for  wagon  trains  between  East 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  The  rebel  General,  E.  Kirby  Smith, 
had  indeed  succeeded  in  forcing  a  passage  by  Kogers  Gap, 
some  miles  west  of  this,  but  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and 
had  he  been  opposed,  he  must  have  failed  entirely. 

The  commander  of  the  rebel  army,  Gen.  Bragg,  had  planned 
a  campaign  for  the  capture  of  Louisville,  the  obtaining  of  am- 
ple supplies  for  his  army  for  the  next  year,  from  the  Blue 
Grass  region,  and  the  re-enforcement  of  that  army  by  the 
enlistment,  either  voluntarily  or  by  conscription,  of  a  large 
number  of  the  citizens  of  Kentucky.  It  was  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  plan  that  he  had  ordered  Gen.  Smith  for- 
ward by  the  route  we  have  described.  He  himself  moved 
from  Chattanooga,  on  the  20th  of  August,  crossed  the  Ten- 
nessee river  at  Harrison,  on  the  21st,  and  turning  Gen.  Buell's 
left,  marched  westward  by  the  mountain  road  to  Dunlap, 
which  place  he  reached  on  the  27th.  From  this  point  he 
moved  up  the  valley  of  the  Sequatchie,  and  entered  Pikeville 
on  the  30th.  The  same  day  he  threw  a  considerable  force,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  partisan  General  Forrest,  toward 
McMinnville,  the  capital  of  Warren  county,  where  a  Union 
cavalry  and  infantry  force  was  stationed.  They  were  met 
about  nine  miles  from  McMinnville,  at  a  point  called  Little 
Pond,  by  the  Union  troops,  consisting  of  the  26th  Ohio,  the 
17th  and  58th  Indiana,  and  two  sections  of  the  8th  Indiana 
battery,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Fyffe,  and  routed,  with 
considerable  loss,  after  a  slight  skirmish. 

Foiled  in  the  object  of  this  expedition,  which  was  intended 
to  cut  the  rail-road  communication  between  Gen.  Buell's  army 
and  Nashville,  Gen.  Bragg  re-called  Gen.  Forrest  and  his  cav- 
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airy,  and  pursued  his  course  northward  by  the  Grassy  Cave 
road,  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Cany  Fork,  to  Carthage, 
where  he  crossed  the  Cumberland  river,  about  seventy-five 
miles  by  the  course  of  the  river  east-north-east  of  Nashville. 
On  the  5th  of  September,  he  crossed  the  State  line  into  Ken- 
tucky, and  moved  toward  Bowling  Green.  On  the  13th  of 
September,  his  advance,  under  command  of  Brigadier  General 
J.  R.  Chalmers,  appeared  before  Munfordsville,  the  capital  of 
Hart  county,  situated  at  the  point  where  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  rail-road  crosses  the  Green  river,  and  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  Union  forces  there.  The  garrison  at  this 
time  consisted  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
men  fit  for  duty,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Wilder.  It  was 
composed  of  portions  of  four  Indiana  regiments,  the  thirty- 
third  Kentucky,  the  Louisville  Provost  Guard,  one  company 
of  the  18th  Regulars,  and  the  13th  Indiana  battery,  with  four 
guns,  one  of  them  rifled.  Subsequent  re-enforcements  brought 
the  whole  number  up  to  about  three  thousand  five  hundred 
men.  They  formed  part  of  the  third  corps  of  the  army  of 
the  Ohio,  under  the  command  of  Major  General  Gilbert. 

To  the  demand  for  a  surrender,  Col.  Wilder  returned  a  per- 
emptory refusal,  and  the  rebel  commander  commenced  his  at- 
tack at  three  o'clock  a.  m.,  Sunday,  the  14th.  A  fierce  bat- 
tle ensued,  in  which  the  rebel  troops,  twice  attempting  to  carry 
the  fortifications  by  storm,  were  repulsed  with  very  heavy  loss. 
The  fighting  continued  till  half  past  nine  a.  m.,  when  the  enemy 
again  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  demanding  a  surrender.  It  was 
again  promptly  refused,  and  they  then  asked  the  privilege  of 
removing  their  dead  and  wounded.  This  was  accorded  them, 
and  they  removed,  as  they  themselves  acknowledged,  seven 
hundred  and  fourteen  killed  and  wounded.  The  Union  forces 
were  protected  by  intrenchments,  and  their  loss  was  only 
thirty-seven  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  rebel  forces  with- 
drew to  Cave  City,  some  distance  below,  on  Green  river.     Just 
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at  the  close  of  the  action  on  Sunday,  Col.  C.  L.  Dunham  ar- 
rived, with  six  companies  of  the  50th  Indiana,  as  re-enforce- 
ments, and  being  the  ranking  officer,  took  command  that  eve- 
ning. Daring  the  day,  Monday,  and  Monday  night,  the  ene- 
my did  not  show  themselves,  and  the  interval  was  diligently 
improved  in  strengthening  the  works,  and  endeavoring  to  ob- 
tain further  re-enforcements.  Nearly  a  thousand  men  and  a 
battery  of  six  pieces  were  received  from  Lebanon  Junction, 
but  no  aid  was  received,  either  from  Louisville,  or  from  Bow- 
ling Green,  where  there  was  a  large  force — Gen.  Buell's 
army.  On  Tuesday,  16th  of  September,  at  about  9  a.  m.,  the 
enemy  appeared  in  great  force  at  the  south  of  the  works,  and 
another  hard  fought  battle  ensued,  which  lasted  till  nearly  three 
o'clock  p.  m.,  the  enemy  attempting  to  carry  the  breast-works 
by  storm,  and  being  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  An  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Col.  Dunham,  to  occupy  a  piece  of  woods  which 
fronted  his  south  line,  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  action  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  but  at  about  half  past  four  p.  m.,  it  had  ceased, 
and  an  hour  later,  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  in  by  the  enemy, 
this  time  from  Gen.  Bragg  himself,  demanding,  for  the  third 
time,  the  surrender  of  the  place.  It  was  again  declined,  but 
Col.  Wilder,  who  bore  the  reply,  becoming  convinced  that  the 
force  before  them  was  overwhelming, — not  less  than  twenty-five 
thousand  troops  being  concentrated  there,  —  a  counsel  of  war 
was  held  at  his  instance,  and  a  suspension  of  hostilities  was 
asked  for,  to  give  time  for  consideration.  This  was  granted,  and 
Col.  Wilder,  having  meantime,  by  Gen.  Gilbert's  orders,  re- 
sumed command,  surrendered,  on  Wednesday  morning,  17th 
September,  marching  out  with  all  the  honors  of  war,  drums 
beating,  and  colors  flying.  The  force  surrendered  was  about 
thirty-five  hundred  effective  men,  and  ten  guns. 

From  Munfordsville,  Gen.  Bragg  moved,  on  the  17th,  to 
Glasgow,  from  which  town  he  issued,  the  next  day,  the  follow- 
ing address  to  the  people  of  the  State  : 
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"Glasgow,  Kt.,  Sept.  18,  1862. 

"Kentuckians  !  I  have  entered  youv  State  with  the  Confederate 
army  of  the  west,  and  offer  you  an  opportunity  to  free  yourselves 
from  the  tyranny  of  a  despotic  ruler.  We  come  not  as  conquerors 
or  despoilers,  but  to  restore  to  you  the  liberties  of  which  you 
have  been  deprived  by  a  cruel  and  relentless  foe.  We  come  to 
guarantee  to  all,  the  security  of  their  homes  and  altars  ;  to  punish 
with  a  rod  of  iron  the  despoilers  of  your  peace,  and  to  avenge  the 
cowardly  insults  to  your  women.  With  all  non-combatants  the 
past  shall  be  forgotten.  Needful  supplies  must  be  had  for  my 
army,  but  they  shall  be  paid  for  at  fair  and  remunerating  prices. 

"Believing  that  the  heart  of  Kentucky  is  with  us  in  our  great 
struggle  for  Constitutional  Freedom,  we  have  transferred  from 
our  own  soil  to  yours,  not  a  baud  of  marauders,  but  a  powerful 
aud  well  disciplined  army.  Your  gallant  Buckner  leads  the  van. 
Marshall  is  on  the  right,  while  Breckenridge,  dear  to  us  as  to  you, 
is  advancing  with  Kentucky's  valiant  sons,  to  receive  the  honor 
and  applause  due  to  their  heroism.  The  strong  hands  which  in 
part  have  sent  Shiloh  down  to  history,  and  the  nerved  arms  which 
have  kept  at  bay  from  our  own  homes,  the  boastful  army  of  the 
enemy,  are  here  to  assist,  to  sustain,  to  liberate  you.  Will  you  re- 
main indifferent  to  our  call,  or  will  you  not  rather  vindicate  the  fair 
fame  of  your  once  free  and  envied  State  ?  We  believe  that  you 
will,  and  that  the  memory  of  your  gallant  dead  who  fell  at  Shiloh, 
their  faces  turned  homeward,  will  rouse  you  to  a  manly  effort  for 
yourselves  and  posterity. 

"Kentuckians  !  We  have  come  with  joyous  hopes.  Let  us  not 
depart  in  sorrow,  as  we  shall,  if  we  find  you  wedded  in  your  choice 
to  your  present  lot.  If  you  prefer  Federal  rule,  show  it  by  your 
frowns,  and  we  shall  return  whence  we  came.  If  you  choose  rather 
to  come  within  the  folds  of  your  brotherhood,  then  cheer  us  with 
the  smiles  of  your  women,  and  lend  your  willing  hands  to  secure 
you  in  your  heritage  of  liberty. 

"Women  of  Kentucky  !  Your  persecutions  and  heroic  bearing 
have  reached  our  ear.  Banish  henceforth,  forever,  from  your 
minds,  the  fear  of  loathsome  prisons  and  insulting  visitations. 
Let  your  enthusiasm  have  free  rein.  Buckle  on  the  armor  of  your 
kindred,  your  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers,  and  scoff  with  shame 
him  who  would  prove  recreant  in  his  duty  to  you,  his  country 
and  his  God.  Braxton  Bragg, 

"General  Commanding." 

The  blandishments  of  such  addresses  as  these  exerted  little 
influence,  when  it  was  known,  as  it  soon  was,  that  this  "dis- 
ciplined army"  were  the  most  villainous  collection  of  horse- 
thieves,  plunderers  and  destroyers,  who  ever  desolated  a  coun- 
try.    The  entire  army  under  Bragg's  command,  after  receiv- 
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ing  accessions  from  Humphrey  Marshall  and  others,  scarcely 
numbered  forty  thousand  men,  yet  they  caused  a  loss  of  prop- 
erty to  the  people  of  that  portion  of  the  State  where  they  en- 
camped, of  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  day, 
and  several  million  of  dollars  of  their  stolen  property,  was 
sent  before  them  into  eastern  and  western  Tennessee,  when 
they  returned.  They  promised  to  pay  for  what  was  necessary 
for  the  subsistence  of  their  army,  at  fair  and  remunerating 
prices  ;  for  the  most  part  they  took  what  they  pleased,  without 
making  the  offer  of  paying  for  it,  and  in  the  rare  cases  when 
they  did  offer  payment,  it  was  in  their  worthless  Confederate 
scrip.  They  promised  that  there  should  be  no  coercion  ;  but 
in  those  portions  of  the  State  where  they  could  exercise  the 
power,  they  enforced  their  conscription  act  with  the  utmost  se- 
verity, on  the  plea  that  Kentucky  was  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  forced  every  able-bodied  man  into  their  army, 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  They  professed  the  utmost  sym- 
pathy for  the  women  of  Kentucky,  alleging  that  they  had  suf- 
fered grievous  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  the  Union  army,  a  state- 
ment which  they  knew  to  be  false  ;  but  within  the  sphere 
tainted  by  the  presence  of  their  army,  hardly  any  woman,  no 
matter  what  her  age  or  social  position,  was  secure  from  insult. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  they  found  themselves 
frowned  upon  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
and  that  erelong  they  were  glad  "to  return  whence  they 
came."  Their  losses  by  desertion  very  considerably  exceeded 
their  gains  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  equaled  their  entire 
accessions,  whether  by  conscription  or  enlistment. 

From  Glasgow,  Bragg  moved  toward  Bardstown,  and  sent 
his  marauding  bands  of  guerrillas  in  all  directions  in  search  of 
plunder. 

Let  us  now  look  back  and  see  what  had  been  Gen.  Buell's 
movements  during  the  four  weeks  which  had  intervened,  between 
Bragg's  leaving  Chattanooga  and  his  Glasgow  proclamation. 
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General  Buell  had  watched,  from  his  position  on  the  Tennes- 
see river,  near  Huntsville,  Ala.,  every  movement  of  the  rebel 
General.  He  had  at  first  supposed  that  his  intention  was  to 
strike  at  Nashville  ;  and  this  must  be  prevented  at  all  haz- 
ards, for  apart  from  the  importance  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment of  holding  that  important  town,  the  capital  of  the 
State  and  the  key  of  Middle  Tennessee,  the  loss  or  siege  of 
Nashville  imperiled  the  existence  of  his  own  army,  as  it 
would  cut  off  his  communication  with  his  base  at  Louisville. 
It  will  hardly  seem  possible  to  our  readers,  but  it  was  never- 
theless the  fact,  that  from  the  capture  of  Nashville,  in  March, 
up  to  the  period  about  which  we  are  writing,  in  the  latter  part 
of  August,  Buell's  large  army  had  actually  been  dependent  for 
all  supplies,  except  the  little  procured  in  the  country  where 
they  were  encamped,  upon  Louisville,  fully  three  hundred 
miles  distant,  and  connected  with  them  by  only  a  single  line 
of  rail-road,  which,  despite  their  care  in  guarding  it,  was  more 
than  once  cut  by  the  marauding  bands  of  the  enemy. 

To  suffer  Bragg  to  make  an  attack  upon  Nashville  was  not, 
then,  to  be  thought  of,  for  a  moment.  Accordingly,  when  Bragg 
moved  up  the  Saquatchie  valley,  Buell  followed  him  on  a  par- 
allel and  not  distant  line  ;  when  he  reached  Carthage,  Buell 
was  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  midway  between  Carthage  aud  Nash- 
ville ;  as  he  passed  over  the  State  line  into  Kentucky,  he  ha- 
rassed his  rear-guard,  and  while  his  own  main  army  were  at 
Bowling  Green,  sent  forward  his  advance,  to  shell  Bragg's 
troops  out  of  Woodsonville,  and  crossing  the  Green  river  in 
force,  drove  him  out  of  Munfordsville,  on  the  21st  of 
September. 

Bragg's  army,  after  a  day  or  two's  rest  at  Glasgow,  returned 
to  the  line  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  rail-road  for  some 
distance,  but  were  pressed  so  closely  by  Buell's  forces,  that  at 
Leesville  they  left  it,  and  passing  through  Hodginsville,  took 
the  road  to  Lebanon  and  thence  to  Bardstown,  where  they  ev- 
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iciently  hoped  to  unite  with  Kirby  Smith's  forces.  Gen.  Buell 
being  short  of  supplies,  did  nut  pursue,  them  in  this  direction, 
but  moved  directly  on  to  Louisville,  and  encamped  in  its  vicin- 
ity, about  the  24th  of  September. 

A  strong  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  its  commander,  had 
been  increasing  in  the  army  of  the  Ohio,  from  the  time  that 
he  had  refused  to  send  a  force  to  relieve  the  sorely  pressed  he- 
roes at  Munfordsville,  while,  only  four  days  after  the  surrender, 
he  drove  the  rebels  out  of  that  town.  This  dissatisfaction  was 
aggravated  by  the  constant  care  manifested,  to  be  a  little  too  late 
to  attack  the  enemy,  at  every  point  where  opportunity  for  attack 
offered,  and  it  had  reached  its  height,  when  the  army  reached 
Louisville.  It  was  with  intense  satisfaction,  then,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  officers  of  the  army  learned,  soon  after  arriving  at 
that  city,  that  the  Government  had  determined  to  relieve  Gen. 
Buull  of  his  command,  and  place  either  Gen.  G.  H.  Thomas 
or  Gen.  Crittenden  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Ohio. 
For  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  but  most  unfortunate 
in  their  results  upon  the  army,  each  of  these  Generals  in  turn, 
declined  the  command,  and  urged  the  retention  of  Gen.  Buell ; 
and  the  Government,  supposing  that  as  Kentuckians,  they  were 
best  fitted  to  decide  what  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  State 
in  a  campaign  upon  her  own  soil,  re-instated  him  in  the  com- 
mand. The  very  large  number  of  desertions  which  ensued, 
admonished  the  tardy  commander  that  he  must  move  his  army 
from  Louisville,  and  the  people  of  the  State,  who  for  a  period 
of  more  than  three  weeks  had  been  robbed,  plundered,  threat- 
ened, and  insulted  by  the  presence  of  about  fifty  thousand 
armed  rebels,  began  to  clamor  loudly  for  deliverance. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  Gen.  Buell,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men,  left  Louisville  to 
pursue  and  destroy  Bragg's  army.  There  is  some  uncertainty 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  rebel  troops  who  were  in  Kentucky 
at  this  time.     Kirby  Smith's  corps  did  not,  probably,  in  enter- 
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ing  the  State,  number  over  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  lost  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  deserters,  more  than  it  gained  while 
in  the  State  ;  Morgan's,  and  the  other  guerrilla  troops,  never 
exceeded  two  thousand  five  hundred,  or  three  thousand  ;  Hum- 
phrey Marshall's  contingent  could  hardly  have  been  more  than 
four  thousand,  and  Bragg's  army  was  certainly  not  more  than 
thirty  thousand,  when  he  entered  the  State,  and  though  he 
obtained  by  enlistment  and  conscription,  about  four  thousand 
men  in  the  State,  he  himself  acknowledged  that  he  lost  more 
deserters  than  he  gained  recruits. 

Bragg  did  not  form  a  junction  with  Kirby  Smith  in  the 
State,  but  received  what  troops  Humphrey  Marshall  could 
bring  into  the  service.  When  he  commenced  retreating  before 
Buell's  advance,  he  could  not  have  had  more  than  thirty-three 
thousand  men  under  his  command.  He  showed,  however,  bet- 
ter Generalship  than  his  adversary.  Learning  when  Gen.  Buell 
was  to  leave  Louisville,  he  sent  forward  his.  train,  which  from 
the  results  of  his  plunder  was  a  very  large  one,  fully  twenty- 
four  hours  befoi'e,  and  ordered  the  main  body  of  his  army  to 
follow  it  promptly,  while  his  rear  guard,  by  various  marchings 
and  counter-marchings,  were  to  give  the  impression  of  greater 
force  than  they  possessed,  and  to  keep  Buell's  army  delayed. 
The  stratagem  was  successful ;  Gen.  Buell  wasted  time  in 
skirmishing  with  this  rear  guard,  reporting  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  in  "hot  pursuit  of  the  enemy  and  pressing  him 
severely."  The  road  to  Bardstown  was  a  rail-road,  in  good 
condition,  and  excellent  macadamized  roads  ran  parallel  to  it, 
yet  four  days  were  consumed  in  reaching  it,  although  the  dis- 
tance was  but  forty  miles.  By  the  evening  of  the  sixth, 
Springfield,  twenty-two  miles  further,  had  been  reached. 
The  army,  it  should  be  noticed,  were  in  light  marching  order  ; 
the  artillery  trains  being  all  that  were  allowed  to  accompany 
the  army ;  and  even  the  ambulances,  medicine  wagons,  and 
surgical  instruments  of  the  surgeons  being  left  behind. 
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From  Bardstown,  the  three  corps  composing  the  army,  took 
different  routes,  all,  however,  concentrating  on  Perryville,  at 
which  place  it  was  expected  there  would  be  a  battle.  Perry- 
ville is  about  twenty  miles  east-south-east  from  Springfield, 
and  ten  south-west  from  Danville.  Chaplin  river,  a  tributary 
of  the  Kentucky  river,  flows  near  it,  and  springs  of  excellent 
water  are  abundant  in  the  Chaplin  Hills,  which  run  nearly 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  stream.  The  want  of  water  had 
been  a  source  of  distress  to  both  armies,  and  the  rebel  army 
had  posted  itself  in  the  hills  along  this  stream,  both  as  a  strat- 
egical position  of  importance,  and  as  affording  them  this  im- 
portant advantage,  and  depriving  the  Union  troops  of  it.  It 
was,  however,  no  part  of  Gen.  Bragg's  intention  to  make  a 
stand  here  sufficiently  long  to  permit  Buell's  whole  army  to 
come  up  and  attack  him  ;  for  he  well  knew,  that  his  force  was 
not  sufficient  to  admit  a  battle  so  unequal. 

The  left  wing  of  Gen.  Buell's  army,  Gen.  McCook's  column, 
had  been  ordered  to  march  by  the  Maxville  road,  which  runs 
north  of  Perryville,  and  connects  with  it  by  a  common  or  dirt 
road.  The  centre,  Gen.  Gilbert's  column,  took  the  direct  road 
through  Springfield  to  Perryville,  while  the  right  wing,  Gen. 
Crittenden's  column,  followed  the  Lebanon  road,  which  makes 
a  considerable  detour  to  the  south,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
delay  of  more  than  half  a  day,  resulting  from  their  turning 
aside  to  obtain, water,  this  column  did  not  arrive  at  Perryville 
till  more  than  twenty-four  hours  after  the  others. 

The  delay  of  this  corps  was  known  to  Bragg,  as  well  as  the 
route  taken  by  the  other  two,  and  he  resolved  to  lose  no  time 
in  giving  battle  to  McCook's  corps,  the  weakest  in  numbers  of 
the  three,  hoping  to  so  disable  it,  as  to  delay  pursuit,  while  he 
moved  eastward  to  Harrodsburg,  where  he  hoped  to  effect  a 
junction  with  Kirby  Smith.  The  main  body  of  his  army  had 
reached  Ha 
this  attack. 
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McCook's  corps  were  first  assailed  by  the  enemy  on  the 
Maxville  and  Perry  ville  road,  about  three  miles  from  Perry  ville, 
at  about  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  but  the  action  was  only  a  skirmish. 
Having  ascertained  their  position,  and  placed  his  troops  in  a 
situation  to  resist  any  further  attacks,  Gen.  McCook  galloped 
to  Gen.  Buell's  head-quarters,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  dis- 
tant, to  report  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  receive  his  orders. 
The  General  instructed  him  to  make  a  reconnoissance  to  Chap- 
lin river.  On  his  return,  he  found  an  artillery  duel  taking 
place  between  three  of  the  enemy's  batteries  and  two  of  those 
belonging  to  his  corps.  As  none  of  the  enemy's  infantry  were 
in  sight,  and  the  supply  of  ammunition  was  not  very  large,  he 
sent  an  order  to  his  batteries  to  cease  firing,  which  was  obeyed, 
and  the  enemy  soon  ceased  also. 

Gen.  McCook  now  made  the  reconnoissance  ordered,  in  per- 
son, accompanied  by  trustworthy  guides,  and  as  his  troops 
were  suffering  greatly  for  want  of  water,  he  directed  the  10th 
division,  under  command  of  Gen.  James  S.  Jackson,  to  move 
forward  to  the  high  ground  and  slope  overlooking  and  near 
the  river.  Koussean's — the  third — division  of  the  corps,  was 
stationed  to  the  left  of  Jackson  and  partly  in  rear,  to  support 
it,  and  two  batteries  were  also  brought  in  position  for  support. 
The  right  of  the  corps  rested  near  the  left  of  Gen.  Gilbert's 
corps,  and  Gen.  McCook  believed  was  fully  protected. 

The  enemy  commenced  their  attack  about.  2  p.  m..  by  a 
fierce  onset  upon  Terrell's  brigade  of  Jackson's  division,  and 
at  the  first  fire,  Gen.  Jackson  was  killed.  This  caused  the 
brigade  to  give  way  in  some  confusion,  but  they  were  rallied 
and  steadied,  after  a  little,  by  Gen.  Terrell.  Starkweather's 
brigade  was  brought  up,  and  taking  a  strong  position,  l  accom- 
plished its  work  admirably.  Meantime,  seeing  that  the  force 
of  the  enemy  largely  outnumbered  that  of  his  own  corps,  Gen. 
Mc  Cook  sent  an  aide-de-camp,  at  two  and  a  half  o'clock  p.  m., 
to  Gen.  Sheridan,  commanding  Gen.  Gilbert's  left  division,  to 
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request  him  to  see  that  his  right  was  not  turned  ;  and  at  three, 
another  aid  to  the  nearest  commander  to  ask  for  assistance. 
The  aid  first  met  General  Schoepf,  who  expressed  a  desire  to 
come  to  his  assistance,  and  stated  that  he  was  moving  to  the 
front  for  some  purpose,  but  requested  him  to  see  General  Gil- 
bert, who  was  riding  with  the  column  ;  he  did  so,  and  that 
officer  referred  him  to  Gen.  Buell. 

Finding  his  condition  becoming  critical,  Gen.  McCook  now 
despatched  a  third  aid  to  Gen.  Schoepf,  to  ask  for  troops. 
Finding,  however,  that  Starkweather's  brigade  were  driving 
and  defeating  the  enemy,  on  the  left,  Gen.  McCook  galloped  to 
the  right  of  his  corps,  and  reached  it  in  season  to  see  it  turned 
by  a  large  force  of  the  enemy.  He  ordered  the  98th  Ohio, 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Webster,  to  move  to  the  right,  and 
repel  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  but  while  in  the  act  of  obeying, 
that  gallant  officer  was  mortally  wounded  ;  he  next  brought 
up  a  section  of  artillery  to  check  the  progress  of  the  rebels, 
but  this,  though  well  handled,  was  insufficient. 

Rousseau's  division,  though  fighting  with  the  utmost  bra- 
very, had  been  compelled  to  fall  back  a  short  distance,  in  order 
to  avoid  being  enveloped  by  the  enemy,  and  were  still  greatly 
distressed  by  the  fire  of  a  powerful  battery  of  the  enemy  ; 
Loomis'  battery,  which  in  the  early  part  of  the  battle  had 
done  effective  service,  but  had  exhausted  its  long  range  am- 
munition, was  now  ordered  to  open  upon  the  rebels  with  grape 
and  canister,  and  produced  fearful  havoc  upon  their  advancing 
force  ;  but  even  this  would  have  proved  insufficient,  had  not  a 
brigade  of  Gen.  Mitchell's  division — Gen.  Gilbert's  corps  — 
come  up  at  this  moment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Gooding,  of 
the  22d  Indiana.  This  brigade  moved  forward  with  great 
promptness,  and  drove  back  the  enemy,  but  with  a  loss  of  five 
hundred  men,  nearly  one-third  its  force,  in  the  atttack.  A 
brigade  of  Schoepf's  division  came  up  also  at  this  time,  and  were 
posted   in  such  situation  as  to  be  able  to  hold   their  position 
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lirmly.  By  this  time  it  was  dark,  and  the  firing  ceased.  At 
about  ten  o'clock,  Gen.  Bragg  withdrew  his  forces,  somewhat 
precipitately,  toward  Harrodsburg. 

Gen.  McCook  states  the  number  of  his  troops  engaged  in 
this  battle,  including  Gooding's  brigade  from  Gen.  Gilbert's 
corps,  at  only  fourteen  thousand.  Sheridan's  division  of  Gil- 
bert's corps  was  also  engaged  during  a  part  of  the  attack  on 
McCook's  right,  so  that  the  number  of  troops  engaged  on  the 
Union  side  during  the  battle,  may  have  reached  twenty  thou- 
sand. Of  this  number,  however,  not  much  more  than  one 
half  were  engaged  till  near  the  close  of  the  battle. 

Bragg's  force  engaged  did  not  exceed  twenty-five  thousand, 
but  he  had  the  advantage  of  position,  and  had  made  the  first 
attack.  Gen  Buell  was  not  on  the  field  at  all,  but  remained 
at  his  head-quarters,  more  than  three  miles  distant,  and  affec- 
ting to  regard  the  battle  only  as  a  reconnoissance  in  force,  would 
not  order  up  Crittenden's  corps  or  the  greater  part  of  Gilbert's. 
Had  he  done  so,  there  could  have  been  no  question  of  the  ut- 
ter defeat  and  destruction  of  Bragg's  army.  The  losses  on 
both  sides  were  very  heavy.  On  the  Union  side,  according  to 
the  official  reports,  the  number  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
was  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-seven,  of  whom 
three  hundred  and  forty-eight  were  missing  and  prisoners,  and 
probably  about  seven  hundred  killed  in  battle.  The  number 
of  deaths  actually  resulting  from  the  battle  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  neglect  of  the  wounded.  Gen.  Buell  had  pro- 
hibited the  surgeons  of  the  army,  by  general  order,  from  taking 
medicines  with  them,  on  this  campaign,  and  from  carrying 
surgical  instruments,  and  when  the  battle  was  fought,  the 
surgeons  were  powerless  to  render  assistance  to  the  wounded. 
A  few,  in  disobedience  of  orders,  had  carried  some  medicines, 
and  the  smaller  surgical  instruments  on  their  persons,  but 
there  was  not  medicine  enough  for  five  hundred  men  in  all  the 
army,  and  the  wounded  lay  on  the  field  during  the  chilly  nights 
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of  October,  many  of  thera  unattended  for  four  and  six  days, 
till  medical  supplies,  sent  by  the  Sanitary  Commission,  reached 
Perryville,  and  many  perished,  whose  lives  might  have  been 
saved,  if  the  ordinary  medical  supplies  had  been  brought 
with  the   army. 

The  rebel  loss  was  but  little  if  any  less  than  this.  G-en. 
Bragg  admitted,  in  his  report,  a  loss  of  thirteen  hundred 
killed,  but  thought  his  whole  loss  would  not  much  exceed 
twenty-five  hundred  ;  but  as  more  than  twelve  hundred  of 
their  wounded  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Unionists,  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  the  whole  number  could  not  have  been 
less  than  that  of  the  Union  troops. 

The  night  of  the  8th  of  October,  was  a  very  bright  one, 
the  moon  being  at  its  full ;  and  the  sentinels  on  duty,  as  well 
as  several  brigades  which  were  moved  during  the  night,  wit- 
nessed the  retreat  of  Bragg's  army  toward  Harrodsburg  ;  but 
it  was  not  till  noon  of  the  9th,  that  Gen.  Buell  ascertained 
that  there  was  no  enemy  in  front  of  him,  and  when  he  did 
ascertain  it,  Gen.  Crittenden's  corps,  which  had  not  been  in 
the  action  of  the  previous  day,  was  moved  about  two  miles, 
to  Crawfordsville,  and  the  next  day  to  Nevada,  four  miles  in 
the  direction  of  Harrodsburg,  and  then  turned  toward  Dan- 
ville, which  place,  however,  was  not  reached  till  the  12th. 
McCook's  and  Gilbert's  corps  were  encamped  around  the  vari- 
ous springs  upon  the  Chaplin,  near  Perryville,  for  three  days, 
not  moving  at  all,  and  on  the  12th,  marched  toward  Danville, 
a  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles. 

Meantime,  Bragg  had  at  first  made  demonstrations  of  ta- 
king possession  of  camp  Dick  Robinson,  on  the  Dick  river,  one 
of  the  strongest  positions  in  the  State,  but  though  he  occupied 
that  position  for  a  day  or  two,  he  abandoned  it  on  the  night 
of  the  11th  of  October,  fearing  that  Buell  would  attack  him 
in  flank,  and  retreated  toward  Cumberland  Gap,  whither 
Kirby  Smith  had  already   marched.     At   midnight,    on   the 
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night  of  the  12th,  Gen.  Buell  sent  orders  to  the  army  near 
Danville  —  his  own  head-quarters  being  yet  at  Perry  ville  —  to 
advance  immediately  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  leaving  behind 
transportation  of  all  kinds.  At  one  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  troops 
were  on  the  road.  The  rebels  were  said  to  be  at  Stanford, 
nine  miles  from  Danville.  The  march  was  a  rapid  one,  but 
they  arrived,  as  they  had  done  so  many  times  before,  just  in 
time  to  see  the  reaf  guard  of  the  enemy  passing  out  of  the 
place,  and  in  a  position  to  delay  them  for  a  few  hours,  while 
the  main  army  kept  on,  and  attained  a  position  which  they 
could  not  safely  attack.  They  were  delayed  till  late  in  the 
afternoon  in  skirmishing  with  this  rear-guard.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  check  the  retreat  of  the  rebels  by  the  Eichmond 
road  through  Lancaster,  though  that  was  the  easier  route  of 
the  two. 

The  Union  army  were  ordered  to  encamp  at  Stanford,  on 
the  evening  of  the  13th,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  re- 
newed the  pursuit  to  Crab  Orchard,  ten  miles  distant,  only  to 
renew  the  disappointment  of  the  previous  day,  in  another 
fruitless  skirmish  with  Bragg's  rear-guard. 

Another  day's  march  brought  them  to  Mount  Vernon,  the 
capital  of  Rockcastle  county,  but  the  rear-guard  was  far  be- 
yond them,  and  they  halted  for  two  days,  and  then  a  couple 
of  divisions,  sent  forward,  found  that  the  enemy  had  passed 
through  Cumberland  Gap,  which  had  been  evacuated,  by  the  re- 
treat of  the  Union  General,  George  W.  Morgan,  in  September, 
and  that  further  pursuit  was  useless.  The  army  of  the  Ohio 
were  therefore  ordered  to  return  to  Louisville,  and  on  the  24th 
of  October,  the  Government  relieved  Gen.  Buell  from  his  com- 
mand, and  making  some  changes  in  the  boundaries  of  what 
had  hitherto  been  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  called  it  the 
Department  of  the  Cumberland,  and  placed  Major  General 
W.  S.  Rosecrans  in  command  of  it.  A  court  of  inquiry  was 
subsequently  called  at  Cincinnati,  to  investigate  the  conduct) 
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of  Major  General  Buell,  while  in  command  of  the  Department 
of  the  Ohio.  The  sessions  of  this  court  were  secret,  and 
though  it  is  said  to  have  exonerated  him  from  criminal  miscon- 
duct, he  has  not  since  been  assigned  to  duty. 

We  have  not  undertaken,  in  this  sketch  of  the  campaign  in 
Kentucky,  to  notice  the  various  skirmishes  between  bands  from 
Morgan's,  Kirby  Smith's,  or  Bragg's  forces,  and  the  Kentucky 
troops  or  Home  Guards,  except  so  far  as  from  their  impor- 
tance they  evidently  had  an  influence  on  the  main  purposes 
of  the  campaign.  There  was  hardly  a  county  seat  or  consid- 
erable village  in  the  central  counties,  which  was  not  visited  by 
some  of  these  marauding  bands  ;  Maysville,  Augusta,  Fal- 
mouth, Florence,  Georgetown,  Versailles,  Paris,  Owingsville, 
Mt.  Sterling,  Winchester,  Nicholasville,  Harrodsburg,  Danville, 
Lebanon,  Bardstown,  Frankfort,  and  Lawrenceburg,  were 
among  the  towns  thus  visited  and  plundered  ;  for  the  most, 
part  they  surrendered  with  but  slight  resistance,  but  in  a  few 
instances,  as  at  Augusta,  Mount  Sterling,  and  Lawrenceburg, 
the  resistance  was  more  strenuous,  and  in  Lawrenceburg,  where 
the  attack  would  seem  to  have  been  made  by  a  brigade  of 
Bragg's  army,  on  the  morning  after  the  battle  of  Chaplin 
Hills,  the  rebels  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 

The  designs  of  the  rebels  upon  Nashville,  were  evidently  not 
relinquished.  The  communications  of  the  city  with  Louisville 
were  repeatedly  broken,  and  early  in  October,  the  Rebel  Gen- 
erals Forrest  and  Anderson,  concentrated  a  force  of  three 
thousand  cavalry,  one  regiment  of  infantry,  and  three  pieces 
of  artillery,  at  Lavergne,  fifteen  miles  east  of  Nashville,  with 
an  intention  of  assaulting  that  city.  Gen.  Negley,  in  com- 
mand at  Nashville,  resolved  to  forestall  them,  and  according- 
ly sent,  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  October,  a  force  of  about 
twenty-six  hundred  men,  with  four  pieces  of  artillery,  to  dis- 
lodge them.  These  troops  marched  in  two  columns,  one  un 
der  the  command  of  Gen.  Palmer,  the  other  under  Col.  Miller, 
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and  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  after  driving  in  their  pickets, 
engaged  them  with  great  vigor,  and  after  an  action  of  about 
thirty  minutes,  routed  them,  having  killed  and  wounded  about 
eighty,  and  taken  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  prisoners. 

This  attack  was  soon  followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  large 
force  of  Confederates  before  the  city,  who  opened  a  cannonade 
from  a  hastily  constructed  battery,  but  they  were  easily  driven 
off,  the  whole  movement  having  been  probably  a  feint  to  cover 
other  operations.  At  the  same  time,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
Morgan's  guerrillas  to  destroy  the  railroad  bridge  at  Nashville, 
but  it  was  frustrated,  the  rebels  being  repulsed  with  some  loss. 

No  farther  operations  by  large  forces  of  the  enemy  took 
place  about  Nashville  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  but 
the  guerrillas  were  very  active  cutting  off  supplies  and  commu- 
nications, and  robbing  Union  men.  And  as  Gen.  Negley's  sup- 
plies were  obtained  by  foraging  parties,  through  the  same  section 
which  guerrilla  bands  had  pillaged,  provisions  soon  became  very 
scarce,  and  at  the  time  of  Gen.  Rosecrans'  arrival  at  Nashville, 
early  in  November,  the  troops  had  been,  for  some  time,  on  half 
rations.  Gen.  Rosecrans  made  Nashville  his  head-quarters, 
and  by  prompt  and  efficient  measures  protected  the  lives  and 
property  of  loyal  men,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  language 
of  his  order  of  the  9th  November,  reminded  the  troops  that 
peaceable  inhabitants/  whether  loyal  or  not,  were  entitled  to 
immunity  from  violence  and  plunder,  subject  only  to  needful 
surveillance,  and  that  out- spoken  rebels  could  claim  no  other 
protection  than  that  afforded  by  the  laws  of  war  and  humanity. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  Governor  Johnson  issued  a  proc- 
lamation, calling  attention  to  the  destitute  condition  of  the 
widows,  wives  and  children  of  Confederate  soldiers,  many  of 
whom  were  in  and  about  Nashville,  suffering  for  the  necessities 
of  life,  and  ordering  an  assessment  of  sixty  thousand  dollars 
for  their  benefit,  "from  those  who  continued  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  bring  about  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs." 
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Bragg' s  army,  demoralized  and  reduced  by  desertion,  re- 
treated to  Murfresboro,  Tenn.,  where  it  remained  for  some 
time.  Morgan,  with  his  two  thousand  five  hundred  or  three 
thousand  freebooters,  remained  for  a  month  or  more  after  the 
battle  of  Perryviile,  in  Kentucky,  and  amused  himself  by  oc- 
casional dashes  into  larger  towns  and  villages,  his  reckless- 
ness and  effrontery  enabling  him  to  make  good  his  escape,  and 
giving  him  a  reputation  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  the  English 
out-law  Robin  Hood. 
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TRATION-BATTLE   OF    BATON  ROUGE- 
EXPEDITION    TO   PONCHATOULA. 

Withdrawal  of  Union  Troops  From  Tuscumbia —  Capture  of  Iuka  by  the 
Rebels  —  Gen.  Grant's  Plan  to  Capture  Sterling  Price's  Corps  —  The  Attack 
of  Rosecrans'  Corps  on  the  Rebels  Near  Iuka  —  Price  Retreats  in  the  Night 

—  Failure  of  Gen.  Grant  to  Pursue  —  Coalition  of  Price,  Van  Dorn,  Lovell, 
Ac. — Bolivar,  Jackson  and  Corinth,  Threatened  —  Disposition  of  the  Union 
Forces  —  Movements  of  the  Enemy  —  Gen.  Rosecrans'  Plan  —  The  Fortifica- 
tions of  Corinth  —  Skirmishing  for  Several  Days  —  The  Enemy  Drawn  Into 
a  Trap  — The  Battle  of  Corinth  — The  Plan  of  the  Rebel  Attack  —  Price's 
Column  —  Fort  Richardson  Captured,  but  not  Held  —  Rout  of  Price's  Troops 

—  Van  Dorn's  Forlorn  Hope  —  Its  Approach  to  Forts  Williams  and  Robi- 
nett  —  The  Action  of  the  Ohio  Brigade  —  Fearful  Slaughter  —  Rosecrans' 
Farewell  Address  —  His  Promotion  —  Subsequent  Movements  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  West  Tennessee  —  The  Intended  Co-operation  with  Sherman  Foiled 

—  The  Department  of  the  Gulf — Flag  Officer  Farragut's  Attack  on  Vicksburg 

—  The  Iron  Clad  Ram  Arkansas  —  She  Runs  the  Gauntlet  Through  Farra- 
gut's and  Davis'  Squadrons  in  Safety  —  The  Attack  on  Baton  Rouge  —  Gen. 
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Upon  the  Gunboats  —  Her  Misfortunes  —  Fight  with  the  Essex  —  She  is 
Blown  Up — The  Expedition  of  Major  Strong   to  Ponchatoula. 

When  Gen.  Halleck  left  the  west,  to  take  the  position  of 
General-in-chief  of  the  armies  the  United  States,  the  bounds 
of  the  Department  over  which  he  had  presided  were  changed, 
and  Gen.  Grant  placed  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
Tennessee,  comprising  the  Mississippi  river  from  Cairo  to  Vicks- 
burg, West  Tennessee,  and  those  portions  of  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  occupied  by  Union  troops. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  comprehensive  plan  of  the  rebel  Tresi- 
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dent,  that  while  Bragg,  with  the  three  corps  of  Polk,  Hardee, 
and  E.  Kirby  Smith,  should  enter  Kentucky,  and  threaten 
Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  and,  if  possible,  capture  one  or  both 
of  these  cities,  Van  Dorn,  with  the  aid  of  Sterling  Price's 
and  Mansfield  Lovell's,  and  perhaps  Holmes'  corps,  should  crip- 
ple or  destroy  Grant's  force,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Corinth, 
and  then  press  northward  and  re-enforce  Bragg,  carrying  the 
war  into  the  north,  as  the  Union  Generals  had  recently  done 
into  the  south. 

How  that  plan  was  foiled,  we  shall  endeavor  to  show. 
When  Gen.  Buell  left  Northern  Alabama  in  pursuit  of  Gen. 
Bragg,  the  principal  points  from  Memphis,  east,  to  the  vicini- 
ty of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  had  been  garrisoned  by  detachments 
from  Gen.  Grant's  army  ;  but  after  his  departure,  Gen.  Grant 
became  satisfied  that  movements  were  contemplated  by  the 
rebel  commanders,  which  would  require  a  concentration  of  his 
forces.  Accordingly,  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  the  farthest  point  east, 
was  evacuated  on  the  9th  of  September,  and  the  garrison 
—  the  2d  brigade  of  Gen.  Stanley's  division  —  commanded  by 
Col.  Murphy,  of  the  8th  Wisconsin,  ordered  to  go  to  Iuka,  far- 
ther west,  and  perform  garrison  duty  there,  while  the  Ohio 
brigade,  then  at  Iuka,  was  directed  to  fall  back  to  Corinth. 
They  accordingly  entered  Iuka  on  the  10th,  and  on  the  12th 
the  Ohio  brigade  marched  out,  and  reached  Clear  Creek, 
eighteen  miles  distant,  the  same  evening,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing proceeded  nearly  to  Corinth,  and  encamped.  That  evening, 
Gen.  Rosecrans,  who  was  in  command  at  Corinth,  received  in- 
formation, that  just  after  the  Ohio  brigade  left  Iuka,  a  consid- 
erable force  of  rebel  cavalry  dashed  into  the  place,  and  after  a 
slight  skirmish,  put  Col.  Murphy  and  his  brigade  to  flight,  cap- 
turing a  considerable  amount  of  commissary  and  medical 
stores,  among  which  were  six  hundred  and  eighty  barrels  of 
flour,  which  Col.  Murphy,  through  culpable  neglect,  failed  to 
destroy  before  evacuating.     Having  ascertained  the  truth  of 
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this  report,  Gen.  Rosecrans  placed  Col.  Murphy  under  arrest, 
and  ordered  the  brigade  back  to  Iuka,  under  command  of  Col. 
Mower,  of  the  11th  Missouri.  When  they  had  reached  Burns- 
ville,  however,  they  were  directed  to  proceed  to  a  point  near 
Jacinto,  and  await  orders.  While  these  changes  of  position  were 
taking  place,  the  rebel  G-en.  Price  had  occupied  Iuka  in  force, 
and  was  thought  by  Gen.  Rosecrans  to  be  intending  to  cross  the 
Tennessee,  and  hasten  northward  to  re-enforce  Bragg.  It  was 
arranged,  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  capture  his  entire 
force.  Gen.  Grant  and  Gen.  Ord,  who  commanded  an  army 
corps  in  the  army  of  the  Tennessee,  were  to  move  with  a  force 
of  eighteen  thousand  men,  on  the  line  of  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  rail-road,  by  Burnsville,  toward  Iuka,  and  General 
Rosecrans,  moving  in  two  columns,  should,  with  one,  attack 
his  flank  from  Jacinto,  and,  with  the  other,  be  prepared  to 
intercept  his  retreat  toward  the  South,  along  the  Fulton  road, 
should  he  attempt  it. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  September,  Gen. 
Rosecrans,  with  Hamilton  and  Stanley's  divisions,  left  the  vicin- 
ity of  Corinth,  and  after  a  fatiguing  march,  in  a  heavy  rain, 
reached  Jacinto  in  the  evening.  At  early  dawn,  on  the  19th, 
the  troops  were  again  on  the  march,  and  at  about  10  o'clock 
A.  m.,  his  advance  encountered  the  enemy's  pickets,  and  after 
a  sharp  skirmish,  drove  them  six  miles  toward  Iuka.  The 
main  column  had  by  this  time  reached  Burnett's  Corner,  and 
waited  for  two  hours  for  Gen.  Grant  to  commence  the  attack, 
when  a  messenger  arrived  from  him,  with  the  intelligence  that  he 
was  then  seven  miles  from  Iuka,  and  waiting  for  Gen.  Rosecrans 
to -commence  the  battle.  How  this  mistake  occurred  is  not 
known,  but  Gen.  Rosecrans.  upon  receiving  the  message,  de- 
layed no  longer,  but  hurried  forward  with  his  troops,  Hamil- 
ton's division  being  in  advance.  When  they  were  within  two 
miles  of  Iuka,  they  discovered  the  enemy  posted  on  a  broad 
ridge  which  commanded  the  country  for  some  distance    in  all 
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directions.  The  rebels  opened  fire  at  once,  and  Gen.  Hamil- 
ton's division  came  up  on  the  double  quick-step,  and  though 
partly  composed  of  raw  troops,  formed  in  line  of  battle  under 
a  very  hot  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry.  In  a  few  momenta 
the  engagement,  which  commenced  at  about  five  p.  m.,  became 
a  general  one,  and  lasted  two  hours,  raging  with  great  fury. 
The  whole  brunt  of  the  battle  came  upon  Hamilton's  division, 
the  nature  of  the  ground  not  admitting  of  a  large  force  being 
brought  into  action.  Gen.  Hamilton  stated  the  entire  force 
which  he  was  able  to  use  under  the  circumstances,  at  twenty- 
eight  hundred,  while  Price  had  eleven  thousand  in  the  battle. 
The  11th  Missouri,  and  the  5th  Iowa  regiments,  and  the  11th 
Ohio  battery  were  the  severest  sufferers,  having  lost,  respec- 
tively, seventy-six,  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  and  seventy-two 
of  their  numbers,  although  neither  went  into  the  battle  with 
full  ranks.  The  battery  was  captured  by  the  rebels,  but  twice 
retaken  by  the  5th  Iowa,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  only  to 
be  lost  again.  It  was  finally  re-captured  by  the  Union  troops 
the  next  day.  Darkness  closed  the  conflict,  and  the  night  was 
passed  in  caring  for  the  wounded  and  burying  the  dead,  while 
the  troops  lay  on  their  arms,  awaiting  the  dawn  to  renew  the 
battle. 

Morning  came,  but  brought  no  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
rebel  force,  and  at  an  early  hour,  Gen.  Kosecrans  ordered  his 
line  of  pickets  to  advance  ;  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town 
they  were  met  by  a  flag  of  truce  from  the  citizens,  announcing 
that  Gen.  Price  had  abandoned  the  place,  and  retreated  south- 
ward during  the  night.  Gen.  Grant's  column  failed  to  come 
up  in  season  to  pursue  them,  and  Price,  the  next  day,  made 
good  his  retreat  to  Bay  Spring,  twenty-seven  miles  distant. 
The  losses  in  this  battle,  as  officially  reported,  were,  on  the  Un- 
ion side,  killed,  one  hundred  and  forty-four ;  wounded,  five 
hundred  and  ninety-eight ;  missing,  forty.  Total,  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six.     On  the  side  of  the  rebels,  killed,  three 
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hundred  and  eighty-five  ;  wounded,  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  ;  prisoners,  three  hundred  and  sixty-one.  Total,  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-three.  Among  them  were 
the  rebel  Generals  Little  and  Berry  killed,  and  Whitfield 
mortally  wounded.  The  Union  troops  captured  also,  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-nine  stand  of  small  arms, 
thirteen  thousand  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  quartermaster's  and  commissary  stores,  among  which 
was  the  flour  lost  by  Col.  Murphy's  negligence. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  rebel  leaders  would  sit 
down  quietly  under  this  defeat.  They  had,  indeed,  been 
thwarted  in  their  intention  to  defeat  Grant,  and  render  assis- 
tance to  Bragg  ;  and  as  afterwards  appeared,  mainly  in  con- 
sequence of  Gen.  Van  Dora's  slowness  of  movement ;  but  they 
were  sanguine  that  by  a  concentration  of  their  forces,  they 
could  yet  completely  rout  the  Union  army,  and  drive  it  as  far 
north  as  Columbus,  Ky.,  re-possess  Corinth,  and  by  a  brilliant 
campaign  redeem  the  reputation  of  their  army,  and  compen- 
sate it  for  the  disasters  of  the  spring.  On  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber, Gen.  Price  moved  from  Bay  Spring  to  Baldwin,  thirty 
miles  south-west  of  Iuka  ;  from  thence  he  marched  the  next 
day  to  Dumas,  fifteen  miles  north-west  of  Baldwin,  where  he 
joined  Van  Dora's  troops,  and  Gen.  Van  Dorn,  ranking  him, 
took  command ;  thence,  on  the  28th  of  September,  having  been 
joined  by  Lovell's  division,  numbering  probably  about  six 
thousand  or  seven  thousand,  from  Ripley,  the  united  rebel  army 
proceeded  to  Pocahontas,  about  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Cor- 
inth. The  prisoners  taken  after  the  battle  of  Corinth,  say  that 
the  soldiers  were  averse  to  attacking  Corinth,  remembering,  as 
they  did  most  vividly,  the  terrible  fire  of  Halleck's  siege 
guns  in  the  spring,  and  their  leaders  assured  them  that  they 
did  not  intend  to  assail  that  place,  but  would  pass  it  and  at- 
tack Bolivar  and  Jackson.  On  reaching  Pocahontas,  however, 
they  addressed  the  troops,  assuring  them  that  the  heavy  siege 
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guns  had  been  removed  from  Corinth,  and  that  it  would  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  their  arms,  and  contained  abundant  supplies, 
which  would  relieve  their  necessities.  Thus  re-assured,  the 
soldiers  consented  to  be  led  against  the  town. 

The  combined  army  of  the  rebels  at  this  time,  numbered 
from  thirty-five  thousand  to  forty  thousand  men.  Price  had 
about  eleven  thousand  at  Iuka,  Van  Dorn  over  twenty  thous- 
and at  Dumas,  and  Lovell,  as  we  have  said,  six  thousand  or 
seven  thousand  at  Ripley.  On  the  other  hand,  the  line  to  be 
protected  by  the  Union  troops  was  a  long  one,  and  there  were 
a  considerable  number  of  important  points  to  be  held  at  all 
hazards.  It  was  not  at  all  certain,  whether  the  rebels  would 
strike  at  Corinth,  at  Bolivar,  or  at  Jackson,  and  therefore  all 
three  must  be  protected.  Gen.  Grant,  therefore,  went  in  per- 
son to  Jackson,  with  a  sufficient  force  to  hold  that  important 
point  in  safety,  and  Gen.  Ord  was  stationed  at  Bolivar,  with  a 
considerable  force,  while  Gen.  Hurlburt,  under  his  direction, 
held  a  position  on  the  line  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
rail-road  to  protect  the  route  to  Memphis.  Gen.  Rosecrans 
was  at  Corinth,  with  a  force  of  about  seventeen  thousand  men, 
Iuka  having  been  abandoned,  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
Price  had  no  intention  of  occupying  it  again. 

Gen.  Rosecrans,  by  a  diligent  use  of  scouts,  and  his  careful 
observation  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  had  become  sat- 
isfied that  Corinth  would  be  their  point  of  attack,  and  set  him- 
self to  work,  to  place  its  defences  in  such  condition,  that  with 
his  seventeen  thousand  men  he  should  be  more  than  a  match 
for  Van  Dora's  thirty-five  thousand. 

The  defences  which  Gen.  Beauregard  had  erected  around 
Corinth,  while  he  held  it  in  the  spring,  were  of  immense  ex- 
tent, and  would  have  required  an  army  of  one  hundred  thous- 
and men  to  defend  them  properly  ;  and  Gen.  Halleck  had  very 
wisely  constructed  an  inner  line  of  considerably  smaller  cir- 
cuit.    These  defences,  however,  all  looked  toward  the  north- 
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east  and  south-east.  The  embankment  on  the  line  of  the  rail- 
road—  the  Memphis,  and  Charleston,  and  Mobile,  and  Ohio  — 
which  form  an  X  at  this  point,  afforded  some  protection  on  the 
west  and  south-west,  while  the  plain,  stretching  to  the  north- 
west, which  in  the  spring  is  a  marshy  lake,  afforded  a  suffi- 
cient defence  between  the  two  rail-roads.  In  the  summer, 
however,  this  marshy  plain  was,  with  some  exceptions,  level, 
dry  and  dusty. 

It  was  a  part  of  Gen.  Rosecrans'  plan  to  fortify  points  com- 
manding this  plain,  and  mask  the  batteries  planted,  so  that 
the  enemy  might  be  induced,  by  skillful  strategy,  to  make 
the  attack  from  this  side  ;  and  then,  as  he  approached,  to 
keep  him  under  a  terrible  enfilading  fire  at  every  step  of  his 
progress.  For  this  purpose,  he  caused  four  new  forts — earth- 
works—  to  be  erected,  and  made  use  of  as  much  of  the  old 
fortifications  as  he  could. 

To  understand  the  position  and  advantages  of  these  forts, 
a  little  farther  explanation  may  be  necessary.  Two  roads  en- 
ter Corinth  from  a  north-westerly  direction,  between  the  two 
converging  lines  of  rail-road  ;  they  come  from  Chewalla  and 
Bolivar  ;  the  Chewalla  road  comes  in  nearly  from  the  north- 
north-west,  while  the  Bolivar  road  enters  from  nearly  the 
north-west  point  of  the  compass.  The  two  unite  about  a 
half  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  but  within  the  line 
of  the  old  Beauregard  fortifications.  Toward  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  road,  which  is  here  farthest  east,  on  a  high  wooded  bluff, 
is  a  redoubt,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  Beauregard  lines  of 
defence.  This  was  mounted  with  guns  directed  so  as  to  flank 
and  command  diagonally  the  Chewalla  road.  Near  it,  but 
more  to  the  left,  was  erected  Fort  Richardson,  a  five  gun  bat- 
tery, which  completely  swept  that  road  and  enfiladed  also  the 
Bolivar  road.  Toward  the  end  of  this  bluff,  and  near  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  rail-road,  were  erected  two  other 
forts,  one  higher  than  the  other,  and  commanding  it,  and  both 
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so  placed  as  to  sweep  the  Bolivar  road,  and  if  necessary,  to  en- 
filade a  force  approaching  on  the  Chewalla  road.  The  upper 
work,  Fort  Williams,  was  armed  with  thirty  pound  Parrott 
guns — rifled — and  the  lower,  Fort  Robinett,  with  ten  pound 
Parrotts.  All  three  were  commanded  by  young  but  skillful 
artillerists,  graduates  of  West  Point.  A  fourth  fort,  Fort 
Phillips,  was  erected  further  toward  the  south,  on  the  heights 
near  the  Corinth  Seminary,  and  commanded  both  roads  near 
their  junction,  by  a  cross  fire.  The  forts  were  all  so  far 
masked  as  not  to  be  readily  recognized.  The  guns  on  the  for- 
tifications on  the  east  side  of  the  town  were  also  turned  in- 
ward, so  as  to  play  upon  the  approaching  rebel  force.  While 
these  preparations  were  making,  Gen.  Rosecrans  was  gradu-  » 
ally  but  surely  enticing  the  rebels  into  the  trap  he  had  set  for 
them.  On  Tuesday,  September  30th,  his  cavalry  were  sent 
out  to  skirmish  with  them,  and  gradually  drew  them  on,  by 
falling  back  a  short  distance.  On  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
there  was  more  skirmishing,  and  the  rebel  leaders  gloated  over 
their  apparent  successes.  On  Friday,  they  brought  forward 
their  forces  in  large  numbers,  and  the  skirmishing  gradually 
developed  into  a  battle  ;  somewhat  against  his  will,  Gen.  Rose- 
crans fuund  it  necessary  to  send  out  supports  for  his  troops, 
and  though  Davies'  division  stood  their  ground  most  manfully, 
they  met  with  heavy  losses,  and  even  when  re-enforced  by 
Stanley's  division,  were  compelled  to  fall  back.  In  this  day's 
fighting,  Gen.  Hackleman,  of  Indiana,  was  killed,  and  Gen. 
Oglesby  dangerously  wounded.  The  losses  of  the  day  some- 
what depressed  and  dispirited  some  of  the  officers,  but  the  com- 
manding General  was  observed  to  be  remarkably  cheerful. 
He  had  his  enemy  completely  in  his  toils,  and  was  confident 
that  next  day  he  could  utterly  defeat  him. 

The  rebels,  flushed  with  success,  had,  on  the  evening  of  Fri- 
day, October  3,  approached  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  and  rec- 
onnoitering  in  the  dark,  had  failed  to  discover  the  new  forts, 
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and  commenced  planting  a  battery  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  Fort  Robinett.  An  officer,  somewhat  alarmed,  hastened 
to  Gen.  Rosecrans  with  the  intelligence.  "Let  them  plant  it," 
was  the  General's  reply. 

Before  daybreak,  the  rebels  commenced  firing  furiously 
upon  the  town,  and  inflicted  some  little  injury  upon  the  Tish- 
emingo  House,  and  the  buildings  in  the  place.  Gen.  Rose- 
crans forbade  the  Union  batteries  to  answer,  but,  at  sunrise, 
ordered  all  non-combatants  to  the  rear.  The  sharp-shooters 
of  both  armies  had  worked  into  the  swamp  thicket  in  front 
of  the  town,  and  were  fighting  sharply.  Soon  after  dawn, 
skirmishing  had  commenced  along  the  lines,  and  was  constant- 
ly increasing  to  the  magnitude  of  a  battle.  The  battery  plan- 
ted the  evening  before  had  been  firing  for  some  time,  when 
Capt.  Williams,  in  command  of  Fort  Williams,  opened  upon 
it  with  his  thirty  pound  Parrotts,  and  silenced  it  in  three  min- 
utes, the  enemy  dragging  away  two  of  their  guns,  but  being 
compelled  to  abandon  the  third,  which  was  captured  by  some 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  63d  Ohio,  and  a  squad  of  the  1st  United 
States  artillery.  As  yet.  however,  the  enemy  did  not  appear 
in  any  considerable  force.  The  woods  were  evidently  full 
of  them,  but  they  were  sheltered  from  view,  and  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  protected  from  the  fire  of  the  Union  artillery. 

It  was  a  little  past  nine  o'clock,  a.  m.,  when  the  rebel  lead- 
ers began  to  develop  their  plan  of  attack.  They  had  already 
felt,  though  at  some  distance,  the  terrible  effect  of  the  fire 
of  Forts  Williams  and  Robinett,  and  had  decided  that  these 
forts  must  be  captured,  whatever  the  risk,  and  volunteers  had 
been  called  for  by  Generals  Van  Dora  and  Price  to  go  as  a  for- 
lorn hope,  and  storm  these  terrible  batteries.  Two  thousand 
men  had  volunteered,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Rogers, 
of  one  of  the  Texas  regiments,  then  an  acting  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral, and  Col.  Ross,  of  one  of  the  Mississippi  regiments. 
These  were  to  form  the  advance  sruard  of  Van  Dorn's  column, 
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and  to  be  supported  by  a  force  of  over  fifteen  thousand  men, 
under  the  lead  of  that  General  in  person. 

The  strength  of  Fort  Richardson  had  not  been  tested,  and 
to  Gen.  Price  and  his  column  was  assigned  the  duty  of  cap- 
turing that,  and  penetrating,  by  the  Chewalla  road,  into  the 
heart  of  the  town.  The  two  attacks  were  to  be  made  simulta- 
neously, and  the  leaders  were  sanguine  of  success.  The- ground 
over  which  the  two  columns  were  to  come  was  somewhat  diffi- 
cult, being  encumbered  with  bushes,  and  in  some  points 
swampy.  A  line  of  abatis  had  also  been  constructed,  some 
distance  in  front  of  batteries  Robinett  and  Williams. 

The  dark  mass  of  Price's  troops  moved  forward  first,  in  a 
wedge  shape,  along  the  Chewalla  road,  and  overcoming  the 
obstructions,  gained  upon,  and  soon  distanced  Van  Dorn's 
column.  The  figure  they  had  taken  for  their  approach  —  the 
wedge — was  admirably  adapted  to  resist  with  the  minimum 
of  loss  a  direct  fire,  but  in  the  tempest  of  shot  and  shell, 
which  now  burst  upon  them  from  all  the  forts,  direct,  cross 
and  enfilading,  it  subjected  them  to  a  heavier  loss  'than  per- 
haps almost  any  other.  Their  march,  however,  was  not  inter- 
rupted by  the  terrible  loss  they  were  suffering.  Every  gap  in 
the  lines  was  instantly  closed  up,  and  with  necks  bent  down- 
ward and  "faces  averted  like  men  striving  to  protect  them- 
selves against  a  driving  storm  of  hail,"  they  inarched  steadily 
onward  to  death.  When  they  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill  in 
front  and  to  the  right  of  Fort  Richardson,  Gen.  Davies'  di- 
vision, which  had  fought  so  bravely  the  day  before,  and  had 
been  stationed  here  to  support  the  garrison  of  the  redoubt, 
were  suddenly  panic  stricken,  and  began  to  give  way  in  disor- 
der. Gen.  Rosecrans,  whose  eagle  eye  had .  been  watching 
every  movement,  and  who  up  to  this  moment  had  been  de- 
lighted to  see  Price  plunging  into  the  trap  he  had  set  for  him, 
dashed  at  once  to  the  front,  and  by  remonstrance,  threats  and 
commands,  enforced  with  his  sabre,  rallied  the  division,  and 
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re-formed  it  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  Ashamed  of  their 
panic,  and  ready  to  follow  their  favorite  General  any  where, 
the  men  advanced  again,  and  fought  bravely.  But  Price  had 
seen  his  advantage,  and  rushed  forward,  confident  of  the  pos- 
session of  the  fort  and  the  town.  Considerable  ground  had 
been  lost  in  this  temporary  defection  of  Davies'  division,  and 
Price's  right,  pushing  on,  captured  Gen.  Rosecrans'  head-quar- 
ters, and  for  a  few  minutes  held  it.  His  centre  and  left  mean- 
time were  crowding  upon  Fort  Richardson.  Capt.  Richard- 
son, United  States  Army,  who  was  in  command,  fought  his 
battery  admirably ;  at  every  discharge,  and  the  discharges 
were  rapid,  the  rebel  assailants  were  swept  away  from  its  front, 
as  a  November  wind  sweeps  the  autumn  leaves.  But  confi- 
dent in  their  numbers,  they  dashed  forward  again  and  again. 
At  the  third  assault,  Richardson  was  killed,  and  the  works 
entered.  The  horses  were  fifty  yards  down  the  hill  nearer  Cor- 
inth, and  a  squad  of  twenty  or  thirty  rebels  rushed  down  to 
seize  them.  The  56  th  Illinois,  which  had  been  lying  in  cover 
in  the  ravine,  suddenly  rose  and  poured  a  volley  into  them, 
and  as  the  smoke  cleared  away,  sixteen  dead  artillery  horses 
and  a  dozen  dead  rebels  lay  on  the  hill  side.  The  56th  rushed 
on,  charged  into  the  rear  of  the  battery,  and  drove  out  the 
rebels  who  had  just  captured  it,  and  with  a  yell  of  triumph 
pursued  them  down  the  slope.  Hamilton's  division  joined  in, 
and  charging  upon  them,  drove  these  lately  stern,  grim,  appar- 
ently invincible  warriors  into  the  thickets,  back  on  the  road  over 
which  they  had  come,  demoralized  and  utterly  routed,  while 
the  shells  from  the  batteries  only  increased  their  disorder. 

Meantime,  Van  Dorn's  forlorn  hope,  and  his  supporting 
column  had  been  approaching  Forts  Williams  and  Robinett 
along  the  Bolivar  road,  but  finding  more  obstructions  than 
Price's  column  had  encountered,  had  been  about  ten  minutes 
behind  time  in  assailing  the  forts,  and  this  ten  minutes  had 
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to  make  the  assault  without  the  support  he  had  expected.  He 
had,  however,  as  many  troops  as  Eosecrans,  and  perhaps  more 
than  he,  and  showed  no  signs  of  faltering.  The  two  forts  were 
only  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  apart,  and  the  battery  of 
Fort  Williams  completely  commanded  that  of  Fort  Eob- 
inett,  so  that  had  Van  Dora — or  rather  Eogers  —  succeeded 
in  taking  the  latter,  the  terrible  fire  of  the  thirty  pound  Par- 
rotts  in  the  former  would  inevitably  have  destroyed  his  force, 
before  supports  could  have  reached  it.  It  is  hardly  probable 
that  he  could  have  known  this,  or  he  would  not  have  led  his 
forlorn  hope  to  such  certain  death. 

There  have  been,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  few  if  any  as- 
saults, upon  fortifications  during  the  war,  on  either  side, 
which  have  displayed  greater  heroism  and  daring  than  did  this 
attack.*  Forming  his  men  in  single  column,  eight  deep,  Col. 
Eogers  moved  forward  at  their  head  in  perfect  silence,  though 
a  fire  of  unequal ed  intensity  burst  over  them  at  every  step. 
There  was  no  disorder,  every  man  marched  as  though  on  par- 
ade, and  while,  at  every  yard  of  their  progress,  the  shells  tore 
vast  gaps  in  their  lines — a  single  Parrot t  shell  killing,  it  was 
said,  thirty — the  vacancies  were  instantly  closed,  the  living 
stepping  over  the  dead,  and  moving  on  unfalteringly.  They 
charged  up  to  the  battery,  reserving  their  fire  till  they  moun- 
ted the  parapet  ;  they  were  driven  back  by  the  blinding,  des- 
troying sheet  of  flame  ;  a  second  charge  met  the  same  fate, 
the  color  bearer  being  shot  down  just  as  he  reached  the 
parapet. 

At  the  third  attack,  Col.  Eogers  himself  seized  the  flag, 
and  with  a  revolver  in  his  .hand,  advanced  firing,  leaped  the 
ditch,  scaled  the  parapet,  waved  his  flag  aloft,  and  the  next 
moment,  with  the  five  Texans  who  had   followed   him   most 


*Those  upon  Port  Hudson  and  Vicksburg,  and  Fort  Wagner,  by  our  troops, 
in  May  and  June,  1863,  were  perhaps  equally  daring. 
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closely,  pitched  downward,  dead,  into  the  fort.  The  Ohio 
brigade,  Col.  John  W.  Fuller  commanding,  consisting  of  four 
Ohio  and  one  Missouri  —  the  eleventh — regiments,  were  sta- 
tioned between  the  two  forts,  and  their  commander  had  re- 
quired them  to  lie  flat  on  their  faces,  till  he  gave  the  com- 
mand for  the  attack.  He  ordered  them  to  wait  till  they 
could  see  the  whites  of  the  enemy's  eyes,  and  then  fire  coolly 
At  the  moment  when  Col.  lingers  mounted  the  parapet,  Col. 
Fuller  ordered  the  63d  Ohio,  which  was  in  the  advance,  to 
fire.  They  fired  six  volleys,  and  the  rebel  column,  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed — for  Fort  Williams  had  been,  all  this  time, 
pouring  its  shrapnel  and  canister  upon  them  in  their  close 
quarters  —  fled  from  the  fort,  and  rushed  back  upon  the  sup- 
porting column.  This  did  not  give  way,  but  marched  forward, 
under  the  same  storm  of  fire  which  the  forlorn  hope  had  en- 
countered. The  whole  of  the  Ohio  brigade  were  now  on  their 
feet,  and  pouring  volley  after  volley  upon  the  enemy,  while 
Lieut.  Robinett,  and  Capt.  Williams,  double  shotting  their 
guns,  at  the  short  range,  poured  a  most  destructive  fire 
upon  the  advancing  column.  Relying  upon  the  superiority 
of  his  numbers  over  those  of  the  Ohio  brigade,  Van  Dora 
ordered  his  men  to  rush  upon  the  Ohio  soldiers,  and  foi 
a  few  minutes  there  was  a  terrible  hand  to  hand  contest 
It  was  very  brief,  for  finding  themselves  utterly  overwhelmed 
by  the  fire  of  the  batteries,  the  enemy,  with  a  howl  of  rage 
and  dismay,  fled,  like  frightened  deer,  toward  the  abatis  and 
the  timber.  Still  the  iron  hail  fell  upon  them  with  relentless 
fury,  and  waving  their  handkerchiefs  upon  sticks  in  token  of 
submission,  they  shouted  to  the  Union  troops  to  spare  them, 
"for  God's  sake."  The  carnage  had  been  dreadful.  Within 
fifty  feet  of  Fort  Robinett,  two  hundred  and  sixty  rebels  lay 
dead,  and  two  hundred  more  wounded,  were  picked  up  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  fort.  Of  the  two  thousand  men  whom 
Col.  Rogers  led  against  that  fort,  scarce  fifty  escaped  unharmed. 
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Rogers  himself  was  buried  within  the  fort,  and  his  grave 
marked  by  the  Union  soldiers  who  honored  his  bravery. 

It  was  half  past  twelve  o'clock  ;  the  battle  was  over,  and 
the  enemy  in  full  retreat,  along  the  Chewalla  road.  Gen. 
Eosecrans,  confident  of  the  result,  had  despatched  a  messen- 
ger to  Gen.  Hurlburt,  to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Hatchie, 
which  was  in  their  line  of  retreat,  and  to  oppose  their  crossing, 
with  a  sufficient  force.  Satisfied  that  the  routed  and  retreat- 
ing enemy  could  not  escape  him,  Gen.  Rosecrans  rode  through 
his  own  lines,  announcing  in  person  the  results  of  the  battle, 
and  notifying  the  troops  to  replenish  their  cartridge  boxes, 
haversacks,  and  stomachs,  take  an  early  sleep,  and  at  daylight 
on  the  morrow,  start  in  pursuit.  It  was  just'  at  this  time  that 
Gen.  McPherson,  with  several  regiments  from  Jackson,  Tenn., 
entered  Corinth,  and  was  directed  by  Gen.  Rosecrans  to  lead 
in  the  pursuit.  To  the  officers  who  were  to  command  the  ad- 
vance, the  General's  injunctions  were  :  "Follow  close  ;  force 
them  to  pass  to  the  rear  ;  compel  them  to  form  often  in  line 
of  battle,  and  so  harass  and  discourage  them  ;  prevent  them 
from  communicating  from  front  to  rear  ;  give  them  no  time 
to  distribute  subsistence  ;  don't  let  them  sleep." 

The  retreating  rebel  forces  crossed  the  Tuscumbia  river 
bridge  near  Pocahontas,  and  attempted  to  cross  the  Hatchie 
river  at  the  bridge,  two  miles  from  the  Tuscumbia  bridge,  but 
their  advance  met  at  that  point  Gen.  Hurlburt  and  Gen.  Ord, 
and  a  severe  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  rebels  lost  heavily  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  the  Union  loss  was  fifty 
killed,  four  hundred  and  ninety-three  wounded,  and  seventeen 
missing.  Foiled  in  their  attempt  at  crossing  here,  they  made 
a  wide  detour,  and  finally  succeeded  in  fording  the  Hatchie  at 
Crain's  Mill,  about  six  miles  higher  on  the  stream  ;  from  this 
point,  they  made  the  best  of  their  way  toward  Holly  Springs, 
pursued,  however  and  harassed  constantly  by  McPherson, 
and  losing  many  prisoners  and  almost  all  organization.     The 
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pursuit  extended  beyond  Ripley,  when  Gen.  Grant  sent  orders 
for  the  Union  troops  to  return. 

The  results  of  this  brief  campaign  cannot  be  better  described 
than  in  the  language  of  Gen.  Rosecrans'  address  to  his  troops, 
on  taking  leave  of  them  on  the  25th  of  October  : 

"I  have  now  received  the  reports  of  the  various  commanders. 
I  have  now  to  tell  you  that  the  magnitude  of  the  stake,  the  battle 
and  the  results,  become  more  than  ever  apparent.  Upon  the  issue 
of  this  fight  depended  the  possession  of  West  Tennessee,  and  per- 
haps even  the  fate  of  operations  in  Kentucky.  The  entire  avail- 
able force  of  the  rebels  in  Mississippi,  save  a  few  garrisons  and  a 
small  reserve,  attacked  you.  They  were  commanded  by  Van 
Dorn,  Price,  Villipigue,  Rust,  Armstrong,  Maury,  and  others  in 
person.  They  numbered,  according  to  their  own  authorities,  near- 
ly forty  thousand  men — almost  double  your  own  numbers.  You 
fought  them  into  the  position  we  desired  on  the  3d,  punishing 
them  terribly  ;  and  on  the  4th,  in  three  hours  after  the  infantry 
went  into  action,  they  were  completely  beaten.  You  killed  and 
buried  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  officers  and 
men;  some  of  their  most  distinguished  officers  falling — among 
whom  was  the  gallant  Colonel  Rogers  of  the  2d  Texas,  who  bore 
their  colors  at  the  head  of  his  storming  column,  to  the  edge  of  the 
ditch  of  "battery  Robinett,"  where  he  fell.  Their  wounded,  at 
the  usual  rate,  must  exceed  five  thousand.  You  took  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  prisoners,  among  whom  are  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  field  officers,  captains  and  subalterns,  repre- 
senting fifty-three  regiments  of  infantry  ;  sixteen  regiments  of  cav- 
alry ;  thirteen  batteries  of  artillery ;  seven  battallions ;  besides 
several  companies.  You  captured  three  thousand  three  hundred 
stands  of  small  arms,  fourteen  stands  of  colors,  two>  pieces  of  artil- 
lery,  and  a  large  quantity  of  equipments.  You  pursued  his  retreat- 
ing columns  forty  miles  in  force  with  infantry,  and  sixty-nine  miles 
with  cavalry,  and  were  ready  to  follow  him  to  Mobile,  if  necessa- 
ry, had  you  received  orders.  I  congratulate  you  on  these  decisive 
results ;  in  the  name  of  the  Government  and  the  people,  I  thank 
you.  I  beg  you  to  unite  with  me  in  giving  humble  thanks  to  the 
Great  Master  of  all,  for  our  victories." 

The  ability  manifested  by  Gen.  Rosecrans  in  this  campaign, 
contrasting  as  it  did  so  brilliantly  with  the  inefficiency  of  Gen. 
Buell  in  Kentucky,  the  week  following,  indicated  to  the  Gov- 
ernment that  here  was  the  commander  who,  if  any  one  could, 
was  able  to  retrieve  Buell's  errors,  and  prosecute  the  war  with 

an  energy  and  success  hitherto  unknown,  in  what  was  then  de- 
45 
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Dominated  the  "Department  of  the  Ohio."  On  the  24th  of 
October,  Gen.  Rosecrans  was  appointed  to  succeed  Gen.  Buell 
in  the  command  of  that  department,  which,  with  some  changes 
in  its  boundaries,  now  received  the  name  of  the  Department 
of  the  Cumberland.  In  another  chapter  we  shall  trace  his 
successes  and  reforms  in  this  new  field  of  action. 

After  the  rout  of  the  rebels  under  Van  Dorn,  Gen.  Grant 
re-occupied  his  former  positions,  Corinth,  Bolivar,  Jackson, 
Humboldt,  Trenton,  and  Columbus,  Ky.  From  the  last  men- 
tioned town  he  drew  his  supplies,  but  was  endeavoring  to  ef- 
fect a  change  of  base  lines,  which  would  enable  him  to  pro- 
cure them,  with  more  promptness  and  certainty,  from 
Memphis. 

Vicksburg,  as  the  most  important  strong-hold  still  held  by 
the  rebels  on  the  Mississippi,  was  the  object  toward  which  his 
eyes  and  those  of  his  army  were  directed,  with  earnest  longing  ; 
but  it  was  known  to  be  not  only  very  strong  in  its  natural  posi- 
tion, but  to  have  been  strongly  fortified,  and  defended  by  a  large 
and  efficient  garrison,  well  provided  with  stores  and  munitions 
of  war.  The  rebels  regarded  it,  and  with  justice,  as  the  key 
of  their  position  in  the  south-west,  for  not  only  did  it  secure 
the  communication  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  with 
the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  enable  the  rebel  army 
in  the  east  to  obtain  their  cattle,  corn,  and  other  supplies,  from 
the  rich  and  fertile  lands  of  Texas,  and  Louisiana,  but  it  was 
a  standing  menace  to  New  Orleans,  divided  the  Union  Sov- 
ereignty on  the  Mississippi,  and  gave  encouragement  to  the 
rebel  leaders  that  they  might  yet  regain  their  great  commer- 
cial port. 

An  expedition  was  accordingly  organized  at  Memphis,  in 
November  anil  December,  1862,  the  land  forces  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman,  and  the  naval  force  under 
Rear  Admiral  D.  D.  Porter,  to  besiege  Vjcksburg.  Meantime, 
a  diversion  was  to  be  made,  by  concerted  action  between  Gen. 
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whose  department,  newly  organized,  was  nan: 
"Department  of  West  Tennessee/'  and  Gen.  Curtis  who  was 
in  command  in  Arkansas.  Grant's  forces  throughout  moat 
of  the  month  of  November,  had  been  encamped  at  La  G 
about  three  miles  west  of  Grand  Junction,  where  the  New 
Orleans.  Jackson  and  Mississippi  Central  rail-road  crosses  the 
Memphis  and  Chariest  :>n  road. 

From  this  point,  on  the  28th  of  November,  the  corps  of  Gen. 
Hamilton  —  Gen.  Eosecrans'  old  corps  —  moved  southward 
toward  Holly  Springs,  and  reached  and  occupied  that  place  on 
t  .  _  Ithj  the  rebels  retiring  before  them.  On  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, the  main  body  of  Gen.  Grant's  army  had  proceeded 
as  far  as  Lumpkin's  Mills,  eight  or  ten  miles  south  of  Holly 
58,  and  seven  north  of  the  Tallahatchie  river.  YanDorn 
had,  meanwhile,  established  himself  on  the  Tallahatchie,  in  a 
strong  position. 

A  division  of  Gen.  Curtis'  army,  seven  thousand  strong,  un- 
der Gen.  A.  P.  Hovey,  left  Helena,  Ark.,  on  the  27th  of  No- 
vember, and  crossing  th  pi,  reached  the  Tallahatchie 
the  next  day,  and  though  opposed  by  rebel  skirmishers.  :  --  ; 
it  without  loss.  On  the  30th,  another  skirmish  occurred  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Tocnapatalta,  a  tributary  of  the  Talla- 
hatchie, but  without  serious  losa  The  next  day,  December 
1st,  Van  Dorn  abandoned  his  position  on  the  Tallahatchie, 
and  retreated,  through  Abbeville  and  Oxford,  toward  Coffeeville, 
having  some  sharp  skirmishes  with  Gen.  Grant's  advance,  both 
at  Abbeville  and  Oxford.  The  main  body  of  Van  Dora's 
troops  continued  their  retreat  southward,  through  Grenada,  to 
Canton,  twenty-rive  or  thirty  miles  north  of  Jackson,  Missis- 
sippi ;  but  his  cavalry  lingered  farther  north,  and  skirmishing 
occurred,  with  no  very  decided  results,  betwe 
Hovey's  cavalry,  at  Oakland,  the  terminus  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Tennessee  rail-road.  Gen.  Hovey  destroyed  a  portion  of  the 
lines  of  the  Mississippi  Central,  and  the  Mississippi  and  Ten 
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nessee  rail-roads,  and  a  part  of  their  equipment,  and  the  steam- 
boats and  small  craft  on  the  Tallahatchie,  and  then  returned 
to  Helena. 

Finding  that  the  Arkansas  troops  had  returned  across  the 
Mississippi,  Van  Dorn  regained  his  confidence,  and  though  un- 
willing to  engage  Gen.  Grant's  army,  of  which  he  entertained 
a  wholesome  fear,  he  sent  his  cavalry,  by  routes  with  which 
they  were  familiar,  to  attack  Grant's  rear,  and  cut  off  his  sup- 
plies. Holly  Springs  was  invaded  and  captured  by  this  force, 
on  the  20th  of  December,  while  Grant  was  at  Oxford,  thirty 
miles  below,  and  a  large  quantity  of  supplies,  intended  for  his 
army,  seized  and  destroyed,  as  well  as  a  considerable  amount 
of  cotton,  which  had  been  purchased  from  the  people  in  the 
vicinity.  Davis'  Mills,  a  few  miles  north  of  Holly  Springs  was 
attacked  the  same  day,  but  the  invaders  were  promptly  re- 
pulsed. 

The  rebel  Gen.  Forrest  was  busily  at  work,  meanwhile,  in 
Tennessee,  and  on  the  19th  and  20th,  Jackson,  Humboldt, 
Trenton,  Dyer,  Rutherford,  and  Kenton,  stations  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi central  rail-road,  were  all  entered  and  plundered. 
Forrest's  triumph  was  but  short,  for  Brigadier  General  Swee- 
ney was  soon  on  his  track,  and  defeated  and  entirely  routed  his 
force.  Gen.  Grant  recovered  possession  of  Holly  Springs,  and 
most  of  the  other  towns  on  the  rail-road,  before  the  close  of 
the  year,  but,  by  these  misfortunes,  he  had  been  pi  evented 
from  co-operating,  as  he  had  intended,  with  Gen.  Sherman, 
in  his  siege  of  Vicksburg. 

In  a  previous  chapter, — page  528,  —  we  have  given  a  brief 
summary  of  the  results  of  the  efficient  administration  of  Ma- 
jor General  Butler,  at  New  Orleans,  after  the  capture  of  that 
city,  an  administration  in  a  conquered,  and  for  many  months 
partially  rebellious  city,  which,  for  practical  wisdom,  sound, 
equitable  and  discriminating  justice,  and  prompt  repression 
of  disloyalty,  has  had  no  parallel. 
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But  Gen.  Butler  was  not  simply  or  only  the  military  com- 
mandant of  New  Orleans  ;  he  had  under  his  charge  a  large 
department,  much  of  it  held  in  subjection,  at  that  time,  only 
by  the  strong  arm,  and  above  him,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  in 
front  and  rear  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Texas,  the  enemy 
were  collecting  constantly  in  greater  or  less  force,  and  watch- 
ing, with  eager  eyes,  the  opportunity  to  dash  in  upon  some 
of  his  out-posts,  at  Baton  Rouge,  Natchez,  or  elsewhere,  and 
re-possesses  themselves  of  them  ;  and  they  were  even  so  san- 
guine as  to  count  upon  the  recovery  of  New  Orleans  itself. 

In  his  arrangements  to  defeat  these  schemes,  Gen.  Butler 
displayed  the  same  executive  ability  which  marked  his  admin- 
istration at  New  Orleans,  and  was  as  uniformly  successful. 

The  minor  skirmishes  and  affairs  occurred  too  frequently, 
and  were  of  too  slight  importance,  to  be  detailed  in  our  narra- 
tive ;  but  one  of  the  attacks  assumed  the  magnitude  of  a 
battle.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  first  to  narrate  some 
events  which  connect  the  operations  at  Vicksburg,  and  the 
movements  of  the  army  of  West  Tennessee,  with  the  army  of 
the  Gulf. 

After  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  by  Flag-officer,  after- 
wards Rear  Admiral  Farragut's  squadron,  and  the  surrender 
of  Memphis  to  commander  Davis,  there  remained  but  two  ob- 
stacles to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  of  any  mo- 
ment, viz.  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  both  commanding  the 
river  with  their  batteries.  The  batteries  of  Port  Hudson  were 
not,  however,  at  that  time  so  formidable  as  they  afterward  be- 
came, but  Vicksburg  commanded  the  river  so  thoroughly  as 
to  make  its  reduction  absolutely  essential  to  a  free  navigation. 

To  this  end,  both  commanders  directed  their  energies.  Flag- 
officer  Farragut  sent  a  part  of  his  squadron  to  attack  the 
town  and  demand  its  surrender,  on  the  18th  of  May,  but  the 
garrison  sent  a  defiant  refusal,  and  action  was  delayed  till  a 
land  and  naval  force  could  be  brought  up.     On  the  26th  and 
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27th  of  June,  a  combined  land  and  river  attack  was  made  by 
flag-officer  Farragut's  squadron,  and  Gen.  Thomas  Williams' 
division,  but  the  bluffs  were  so  high,  and  the  fortifications  so 
strong,  that  they  were  unable  to  reduce  them.  A  portion  of 
the  squadron,  including  the  flag-ship  Hartford,  passed  the  bat- 
teries, but  were  unable  to  capture  the  town. 

Having  formed  a  junction  with  commander  Davis'  gun-boat 
flotilla,  flag-officer  Farragut  concerted  with  him  an  expedition 
up  the  Yazoo  river,  a  narrow  but  deep  stream,  which  enters 
the  Mississippi  by  two  mouths  just  above  Vicksburg,  and  in 
which,  it  was  said,  the  rebels  were  building  some  iron-clads 
and  gun-boats. 

A  force  of  sharp-shooters  from  the  army  were  to  accompany 
the  expedition.  On  the  15th  of  July,  the  gun-boats  Caronde- 
let  and  Tyler,  and  the  ram  Queen  of  the  West,  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  and  after  ascending  a  short  distance,  en- 
countered the  rebel  iron-clad  ram  Arkansas.  After  a  severe 
fight,  in  which  both  the  Tyler  and  Carondelet  were  partially 
disabled,  the  Arkansas  entered  the  Mississippi,  ran  through 
Farragut's  and  Davis'  squadrons,  firing  as  she  went,  re- 
ceiving no  injury,  though  inflicting  some,  and  finally  anchored 
under  the  guns  of  Vicksburg. 

Mortified  at  being  thus  foiled,  flag-officer  Farragut  determined 
to  re-pass  the  batteries  of  Vicksburg,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  rejoining  the  rest  of  his  squadron,  and  of  destroying  the 
Arkansas,  in  passing  ;  and  commander  Davis  added  the  ram 
Sumter  to  his  force.  Commander  Davis  having  opened  a 
bombardment  toward  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the 
movement,  flag-officer  Farragut  succeeded  in  passing  the  bat- 
teries, without  serious  loss  of  life  or  injury  to  his  vessels,  but 
was  unable,  on  account  of  the  darkness,  to  injure  the  Arkansas. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  commander  W.  D.  Porter,  with  the 
iron-clad  gun-boat  Essex,  and  Lieut.  Col.  Ellet,  with  the  ram 
Queen  of  the  West,  made  another  attempt  to  destroy  her ; 
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but  though  she  was  somewhat  injured,  and  the  attack  was 
made  with  extraordinary  gallantry,  under  the  fire  of  the  batte- 
ries, it  was  not  so  successful  as  to  permanently  disable  her. 

As  the  water  in  the  river  was  becoming  low,  it  was  arranged 
soon  after,  that  Commander  Porter  should  remain  permanently 
below  Vicksburg,  with  the  Essex  and  Sumter,  and  Flag-officer 
Farragut  should  return  to  New  Orleans.  On  the  28th  of  July, 
he  reached  that  city,  having  left  the  gun-boats  Katahdin  and 
Kineo,  to  guard  Baton  Rouge. 

It  had  been  a  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  rebel  leaders  to 
use  this  formidable  iron-clad,  the  Arkansas,  which  they  fondly 
believed  invincible,  to  drive  away  and  destroy  Farragut's  fleet, 
which  now  held  New  Orleans  and  its  vicinity,  and  by  the  aid  of 
a  land  force  which  they  could  easily  collect  from  the  States  of 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  expel  the  Union  forces  from  the 
south-west. 

On  their  way  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  enter- 
prise, they  would  meet  with  the  gun-boats  we  have  named, 
the  Essex,  an  iron-clad,  but  regarded  by  them  as  far  inferior 
to  the  Arkansas,  the  Sumter,  and  the  gun-boats  Katahdin  and 
Kineo.  At  Baton  Rouge,  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  there  was 
also  a  garrison  of  Union  troops  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Thomas  Williams,  an  able  and  efficient  officer.  This  force 
routed,  and  the  gun-boats  and  iron-clad  destroyed,  and  the 
way  was  clear  for  the  re-capture  of  New  Orleans. 

The  command  of  the  force  for  the  capture  of  Baton  Rouge, 
was  assigned  to  the  rebel  General  Breckenridge,  the  former 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  He  accordingly  left 
Jackson,  Miss.,  on  the  26th  of  July,  with  two  divisions,  con- 
sisting of  fifteen  regiments  and  three  batteries,  and  probably 
comprising  not  far  from  six  thousand  men.  The  Arkansas, 
which  had  repaired  her  injuries,  was  ready  for  service,  and  was 
to  drop  down  the  river  and  aid  in  the  attack,  or  at  any  rate 
engage  the  gun-boats,  while  Breckenridge  attacked  the  land  force 
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The  Arkansas  delayed  her  departure  from  Vicksburg,  and 
Gen.  Van  Dora  advised  Gen.  Breckenridge  that  she  would  not  be 
able  to  reach  Baton  Rouge  before  the  5th  of  August.  She  was 
accompanied  by  two  small  gun-boats,  the  Webb  and  the  Muir. 
Breckenridge's  force  had  been  brought  by  the  New  Orleans 
rail-road  to  Tangipaha,  the  station  nearest  to  Baton  Rouge, 
and  about  sixty  miles  distant  from  it,  and  marched  thence 
across  the  country  to  the  rear  of  the  city. 

The  approach  of  Breckenridge's  force  upon  Baton  Rouge 
was  from  the  east,  and  a  little  explanation  of  the  topography 
of  the  battle  field,  will  be  necessary  to  the  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  incidents  of  the  battle.  Two  roads  run  east- 
ward from  Baton  Rouge,  one  from  the  north-east,  the 
other  from  the  south-east  corner  of  the  town.  They  connect 
it  with  St.  Helena  and  Ponchatoula.  About  a  mile  and  a 
half  east  of  the  city,  a  north  and  south  road  cuts  these  at 
right  angles,  and  on  the  west  side  of  it  is  a  grove  of  some  ex- 
tent, while  on  the  east  side,  a  cemetery  extends  from  the  St. 
Helena  to  the  Ponchatoula  road.  Gen.  Williams  had  been 
aware,  for  several  days,  that  an  attack  was  intended,  and 
unwilling  to  expose  the  town  to  destruction,  had  marched 
his  little  force,  consisting  of  eight  regiments,  all  materially 
reduced  in  numbers  by  the  campaign,  and  four  batteries,  to 
the  grove  spoken  of  above,  and  there  encamped.  His  entire 
force  did  not  exceed  four  thousand  men,  and  of  these  only 
two  thousand  five  hundred  were  engaged  in  the  battle. 

Breckenridge  had  advanced  from  his  camp  on  Comite  river, 
on  Monday  night,  and,  taking  advantage  of  a  dense  fog,  ap- 
proached Gen.  Williams'  camp,  at  about  5  o'clock  a.  m.,  un- 
observed till  he  was  close  upon  them.  The  14th  Maine,  21st 
Indiana,  and  6  th  Michigan  were  in  front,  and  the  rebel  force 
was  hurled  upon  them  with  great  impetuosity,  but  was  re- 
ceived with  perfect  steadiness,  and  its  fire  returned  with  a 
solid  line  volley,  which  did  great  execution.     The  21st  Indi- 
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ana  advanced,  pressing  the  enemy  back  into  the  cemetery,  and 
through  it  ;  meantime,  a  portion  of  Breckenridge's  force  suc- 
ceeded in  flanking  the  Union  force  on  the  right,  and  entered 
and  destroyed  a  part  of  the  camps  and  equipage  of  the  14th 
Maine,  7th  Vermont  and  21st  Indiana  ;  the  7th  Vermont, 
which  had  been  in  reserve,  retreating,  despite  the  urgent  en- 
treaties of  their  Colonel,  who  was  afterwards  killed  in  the 
fight,  and  making  very  slight  resistance.  This  flank  move- 
ment was  soon  observed  by  Gen.  Williams,  who  caused  his 
force  to  fall  back  about  a  fourth  of  a  mile,  and  pouring  in  a 
succession  of  rapid  volleys  from  his  artillery,  drove  the  inva- 
ders, with  heavy  loss,  from  the  camp.  The  battle  now  raged 
with  great  intensity,  and  the  field  officers,  on  both  sides,  were 
killed  or  wounded  in  large  numbers.  The  21st  Indiana  lost 
all  its  field  officers,  and  Gen.  Williams  rode  to  their  head,  saying, 
"Boys,  your  field  officers  are  all  gone  —  I  will  lead  you,"  to 
which  the  regiment  replied,  with  three  cheers,  when  he  fell  from 
his  horse,  mortally  wounded.  The  command  devolved  on  CoL 
Cahill,  of  the  ,9th  Connecticut,  and  the  battle  went  on,  till 
the  enemy,  completely  repulsed  at  all  points,  commenced  a 
rapid  retreat,  and  their  movements  were  soon  greatly  expedi- 
ted by  the  shells  dropped  among  them  from  the  gun-boats 
Kineo  and  Katahdin.  They  hastened,  in  great  disorder,  to  a 
point  beyond  the  range  cf  the  gun-boats,  and  there  encamped 
till  the  next  day,  when  Gen.  Breckenridge  sent  in  a  flag  of 
truce,  asking  permission  to  send  in  a  squad  to  bury  his 
dead,  and  that  an  officer  who  accompanied  the  flag  might  have 
the  privilege  of  communicating  with  the  rebel  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Clarke,  who  had  been  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Col. 
Cahill  replied  that  he  had  already  attended  to  the  burial  of 
their  dead,  and  that  friends  of  Gen.  Clarke,  in  Baton  Rouge, 
would  supply  his  wants.  The  Union  loss  in  this  battle  was 
sixty  killed,  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  wounded,  and  twenty- 
nine  missing.     The  killed  of  the  rebels  exceeded  one  hundred, 
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and  their  wounded  over  three  hundred  ;  over  seventy  wounded, 
and  thirty-two  uninjured,  were  taken  prisoners. 

Where  was  the  Arkansas  during  this  battle  ?  She  had 
reached  a  point  fifteen  miles  above  Baton  Rouge,  the  evening 
before,  when  her  starboard  engine  broke  down.  This  was  re- 
paired by  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  the  Arkansas 
proceeded  to  a  point  five  miles  above  the  city,  and  cleared  for 
action,  but  on  rounding  the  point,  the  engine  again  broke 
down,  and  she  drifted  ashore  in  sight  of  Baton  Rouge.  At 
five  p.  m.,  she  was  again  repaired,  but  the  engineer  reported 
that  her  engines  were  unreliable.  It  was  then  determined  to 
make  a  trial  trip  up  the  river,  to  test  their  strength,  but  be- 
fore she  had  proceeded  five  hundred  yards,  she  broke  down 
worse  than  ever.  The  night  was  spent  in  making  repairs,  and 
at  eight  o'clock  she  was  moored  head  down  stream,  and  cleared 
for  action.  The  Essex  came  round  the  point  at  nine  o'clock, 
and  opened  fire  upon  her.  At  this  moment  the  engineers  re- 
ported her  engines  ready,  and,  cutting  her  mooring  lines,  she 
started  for  the  Essex,  intending  to  run  her  down.  Before 
reaching  her,  however,  her  larboard  engine  gave  way,  and  she 
turned  and  made  for  the  river  bank,  the  Essex  pouring  a  hot 
fire  into  her,  which  penetrated  her  plating,  making  a  large 
breach.  Into  this  breach  Commander  Porter  threw  incen- 
diary shells  ;  the  crew  now  abandoned  her,  previously,  one  of 
her  officers  says,  setting  her  on  fire.  In  about  an  hour,  she 
blew  up.  Thus  ended  the  expedition  which  had  been  cher- 
ished with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  by  the  rebels,  for  the  re- 
capture of  New  Orleans. 

For  the  next  six  weeks,  the  rebels  were  contented  to  give 
over  their  plans  for  attacking  New  Orleans,  but  in  the  early 
part  of  September,  the  rebel  Gen.  Jeff.  Thompson  undertook 
to  repair  the  rail-road  bridge  over  Mauchac  Pass,  a  little  more 
than  forty  miles  north  of  the  city,  on  the  New  Orleans  and 
Jackson  rail-road,  with  the  intention  of  throwing  a  force  upon 
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the  city  suddenly,  by  way  of  the  rail-road.  Gen.  Butler  heard 
of  the  plan,  and  despatched  the  late  Gen.  George  C.  Strong, 
then  his  Chief  of  Staff,  to  break  it  up.  Major  Strong  took 
with  him  a  force  of  about  three  hundred  men,  but  being  baf- 
fled in  his  efforts  to  approach  the  desired  points  with  the 
steamer  on  which  he  embarked,  landed  a  part  of  his  force  at 
Mauchac  bridge,  and  sent  one  company  southward  to  destroy 
the  rail-road  at  the  Pass  and  on  Mauchac  island,  detailed  an- 
other to  guard  the  steamer,  and  started  with  one  hundred,  and 
twelve  men  for  Ponchatoula,  ten  miles  distant.  He  made  a 
forced  march  on  the  town,  which  was  Thompson's  head-quar- 
ters, and  though  the  enemy  had  a  battery  of  light  artillery 
and  three  hundred  infantry,  he  drove  them  from  the  place, 
with  a  loss  of  twenty  killed  and  forty  or  fifty  wounded,  and 
captured  it,  destroyed  the  telegraph  and  post  offices,  taking 
possession  of  the  despatches  and  official  documents,  took 
Thompson's  sword,  spurs,  bridle,  &c,  set  fire  to  a  train  of 
twenty  cars,  laden  with  cotton,  sugar,  molasses,  &c,  and  re- 
turned to  New  Orleans,  with  a  loss  of  twenty-one  killed,  wound- 
ed and  missing. 

In  the  month  of  October,  Gen.  Butler,  learning  that  the 
rebels  were  in  some  force  in  the  vicinity  of  Bayou  Lapourche, 
ordered  Gen.  Weitzel  to  attack  them.  He  engaged  the  enemy 
on  Oct.  27,  at  Labadieville,  and  after  a  short  action,  routed 
him  with  a  loss  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  killed,  wounded  and 
prisoners.  Union  loss,  eighteen  killed  and  seventy-four  wound- 
ed and  missing.  These  brilliant  exploits  satisfied  the  rebel 
leaders  that  so  long  as  Major  General  Butler  was  in  command 
at  New  Orleans,  efforts  for  its  re-capture  would  not,  in  all 
probability,  be  successful  ;  and  they  began  to  turn  their  at' 
tention  to  the  possibility  of  effecting  his  removal,  by  demand- 
ing it  of  the  U.  S.  Government,  on  the  pretended  ground  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  violations  of  the  amenities  of  civilized 
warfare. 
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ARKANSAS    AND    THE    INDIAN    TERRITORY -THE 
BATTLES    OF    MAYSVILLE,     CROSS    HOLLOWS 
OR  FAYETTEVILLE,  CANE  HILL,   AND  PRAI- 
RIE    GROVE-TROUBLES  IN    MISSOUIU- 
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Anxiety  of  the  Rebels  to  Recover  Missouri  —  Failure  of  their  Attempts  —  Battle 
of  the  Cache  —  Battle  of  Newtonia,  Missouri  —  Battle  of  Cross  Hollows  or 
Fayctteville  —  Rebel  Forces  in  Arkansas  in  October  —  Hindman's  Movement 
to  Drive  the  Union  Troops  from  the  State —  Gen.  Blunt  Determines  to  Attack 
Marmaduke  before  Gen.  Hindman  can  Join  Him — The  Battle  of  Cane  Hill  or 
Boonsboro  —  Marmaduke's  Subterfuge  —  Topography  —  The  Battle  of  Prairie 
Grove —  Hindman  Defeated  —  Indian  Movements  West  of  Arkansas — The  Id 
dian  War  in  Minnesota  —  Causes  of  the  Insurrection  —  The  Murders  of  the  16th 
of  August — Indian  Council  —  War  Determined  Upon,  and  Little  Crow  to  be 
the  Leader  —  The  Massacre  at  the  Lower  Agency  —  Capt.  Marsh's  Company 
Slaughtered  — The  Siege  of  Fort  Ridgely — The  Attack  in  New  Ulm  —Judge 
Flandrau  Relieves  the  Defenders  of  the  Town  —  Scattering  of  Indian  War 
Parties  through  the  Western  Part  of  the  State  —  Movements  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  the  Insurrection  —  Troops  Sent  Forward,  under  Col.  Sibley  —  Fort 
Ridgely  Relieved  —  Capt' s.  Grant  and  Anderson  Sent  Forward  to  Bury  the 
Dead  and  Find  the  Indians — The  Attack  at  Birch  Cooley — Col.  Sibley  Re- 
enforces  the  Beleaguered  Companies  —  The  Indians  alarmed  at  Seeing  his 
Force  —  Little  Crow  Wants  to  Make  Peace  —  Sibley's  Answer — Forward 
Movement — Battle  of  Wood  Lake  —  Lieut.  Col.  Marshall's  Charge — The  Flight 
of  the  Indians — Surrender  of  Camp  and  Prisouers  —  Capture  of  Other  Indians 
—  Their  Trial  and  Sentences — Execution  of  Thirty-eight  Indians  —  Quiet  in 
the  North-west. 

The  rebels  were  extremely  reluctant  to  give  up  Missouri. 
They  had  claimed  it  as  a  part  of  their  Territory,  from  the  time 
that  its  renegade  Governor,  Claiborne  F.  Jackson,  fled  before 
the  advance  of  the  brave  and  lamented  Lyon.  Many  were 
the  unsuccessful  efforts  they  made  to  regain  their  foothold  there, 
after  they  had  been  driven  out ;  but  though  several  of  their 
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ablest  Generals,  and  among  thern  Sterling  Price,  Frost  and 
Marmaduke  were  Missourians,  and  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  their  trans-Mississippi  army  had  been  residents  of  Missouri, 
they  were  balked  in  every  effort,  and  generally,  just  at  the 
time  when  they  deemed  themselves  most  certain  of  success. 
Guerrilla  bands,  having  an  irregular  connection  with  the  army, 
and  composed  mostly  of  secessionists  still  resident  in  the  State, 
most  of  whom  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  and  some  of  them  more  than  once,  did  indeed  occasion- 
ally make  a  raid  into  the  counties  along  the  southern  and  wes- 
tern border,  and  plunder,  and  sometimes  murder  Union  citizens, 
fire  upon  and  occasionally  burn  steamboats,  and  perpetrate 
much  mischief;  but,  from  the  time  that  they  were  effectually 
driven  from  the  State  in  the  spring  of  1862,  they  were  never 
able  to  regain  or  hold  any  portion  of  its  territory,  long  enough 
to  hold  a  session  of  their  bogus  Legislature,  or  elect,  by  a  pop- 
ular vote,  representatives  to  the  rebel  Congress. 

We  have  already  described — page  420 — one  of  the  most 
desperate  of  these  struggles  to  regain  the  territory  from  which 
they  had  been  ousted,  —  the  hard  fought  battle  of  Pea  Ridge. 
Their  terrible  defeat  on  that  occasion  only  increased  their  de- 
termination to  succeed  in  a  subsequent  contest ;  but  the  Union 
Generals  in  command  in  Arkansas,  where  most  of  the  battles 
for  the  possession  of  Missouri  were  fought,  were  shrewd,  able 
and  brave,  and  in  every  battle,  notwithstanding  there  was 
often  a  decided  disparity  of  forces,  they  came  off  victorious. 
We  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  notice  the  numerous  skir- 
mishes which  occurred  almost  every  week,  in  the  region  border- 
ing upon  the  upper  Arkansas,  and  the  head- waters  of  White  river, 
the  north-western  portion  of  the  State  ;  but  there  were  three  or 
four  severe  battles  fought,  which  deserve  a  place  in  our  record. 

The  first  action  of  any  importance  subsequent  to  the  battle 
of  Pea  Ridge,  was  the  battle  of  the  Cache,  in  Eastern  Arkan- 
sas.    The  Cache  river  is  an  affluent  of  the  White  river,  which 
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it  joins  at  Clarendon,  Monroe  county.  Eighteen  or  twenty 
miles  above  Clarendon,  the  Bayou  Cache,  a  large  swampy  lake, 
connects  itself  with  the  Cache  river,  and  it  was  near  this  con- 
nection that  the  battle  was  fought.  The  Union  troops  in  Ar- 
kansas consisted  of  two  distinct  corps  at  this  time,  that  in  Eas- 
tern Arkansas  being  under  the  command  of  Major  Gen.  S.  K. 
Curtis,  and  that  in  the  north-west  of  the  State  and  in  south- 
west Missouri  Under  Gen.  Scofield.  The  rebel  troops  in  Eas- 
tern Arkansas  were  mostly  Texans,  while  those  in  the  west 
were  generally  Missouri  and  Arkansas  soldiers  and  guerrillas. 
The  battle  occurred  on  the  7th  of  July.  The  army  of  Gen. 
Curtis  was  encamped  at  the  junction  of  the  Bayou  Cache  and 
Cache  river,  and  its  progress  had  been  delayed  by  a  blockade 
of  fallen  timbers.  Through  this  obstruction  a  road  was  cut 
on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  July,  and  Colonel  —  since  Gen- 
eral—  C.  E.  Hovey,  of  the  33d  Illinois,  was  ordered  by  the 
brigade  commander,  Gen.  Steele,  to  cross  the  Cache  and  make 
a  reconnoissance  down  to  the  Clarendon  road,  along  which  the 
army  were  to  march,  and  also  to  scour  the  woods  thoroughly. 
For  this  purpose,  he  took  parts  of  several  companies  of  his  own 
regiment,  and  of  the  11th  Wisconsin,  in  all  about  four  hun- 
dred men,  and  a  small  steel  gun,  of  the  1st  Indiana  cavalry, 
and  had  proceeded  about  half  a  mile  on  the  Des  Arc  road, 
when  his  advance  encountered  an  ambush  of  Texan  troops. 
A  sharp  action  ensued,  the  Texans  being  over  two  thousand 
strong,  but  the  steel  gun,  which  was  loaded  with  canister,  and 
fired  rapidly,  and  at  short  range,  kept  the  rebels  at  bay,  and 
drove  them  back,  with  heavy  loss,  whenever  they  charged  upon 
the  gun.  Falling  back  a  short  distance  to  a  better  position,  Col. 
Hovey  formed  his  men  in  a  cornfield,  and  as  the  rebels  came 
up,  received  them  with  three  volleys  of  musketry,  while  the 
little  gun  threw  its  canister  rapidly  among  their  now  disor- 
dered columns  The  rebels  were  completely  broken  and 
routed,  and  fled  in  great  haste,  but  as  Col.  Hovey  had  not  a 
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sufficient  force  to  pursue,  and  any  movement  in  the  open  field 
would  show  how  feeble  his  force  really  was,  he  retained  his 
position,  and  the  enemy,  rallying  with  great  difficulty,  ap- 
proached again.  Col.  Hovey  had  extended  his  line,  to  prevent 
being  flanked,  and  awaited  their  charge  with  composure,  and 
when  it  came,  again  mowed  them  down  by  the  steady  and  well 
directed  fire  of  his  little  force,  and  they  again  gavo  way.  Just 
at  this  moment,  Lt.  Col.  Wood,  who  had  been  ordered  to  protect 
the  bridge  at  Bayou  View,  came  up,  with  the  second  battallion 
of  the  1st  Indiana  cavalry  and  two  more  of  the  steel  guns, 
and  charging  upon  the  retreating  rebels,  routed  them  com- 
pletely, and  drove  them  from  the  field. 

The  loss  of  the  rebels  in  this  action  was  very  heavy.  Two 
hundred  were  acknowledged  by  them  to  have  been  killed,  and 
a  large  number  wounded.  The  Union  troops  buried  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  of  the  enemy's  dead,  and  the  farm  houses  in  the 
vicinity  were  filled  with  the  wounded  and  dying.  The  Union 
loss  was  seven  killed  and  fifty-seven  wounded.  This  was  part- 
ly attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  rebels  fired  too  high.  This 
repulse  prevented  any  further  attack  on  the  Union  forces  in 
Eastern  Arkansas  for  some  months. 

During  the  month  of  September,  the  rebels  had  been  grad- 
ually working  their  way  into  south-western  Missouri,  and  on 
the  29th  of  that  month,  were  in  considerable  force,  believed 
to  be  about  eight  thousand,  at  Newtonia,  the  county  seat  of 
Newton  county,  in  the  extreme  south-west  part  of  the  State, 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Rains.  Their  position  was  a 
strong  one,  protected  by  a  ravine  and  a  heavy  stone  wall.  Gen. 
Salomon,  commanding  a  division  of  Kansas  troops,  at  Sar- 
coxie,  fifteen  miles  distant,  sent  forward  a  force  of  about  four 
hundred  cavalry,  under  Col.  Lynde  of  the  9th  Kansas  cavalry, 
to  make  a  reconnoissance,  with  orders  not  to  engage  the  enemy, 
but  merely  to  observe  his  position.  They  fired  on  the  enemy's 
pickets,  but  elicited  no  reply,  and  having  accomplished   their 
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purpose,  fell  back.  Gen.  Salomon  in  the  afternoon,  sent  part 
of  the  9th  Wisconsin,  one  company  of  the  6th  Kansas  cavalry, 
and  three  pieces  of  Stockton's  battery,  tore-enforce  Col.  Lynde, 
and  with  this  little  force,  not  exceeding  eight  hundred  men, 
Col.  Lynde  attacked  the  strong  position  of  the  enemy,  and  at- 
tempted to  drive  them  out  of  their  fortification  by  a  bayonet 
charge,  but  was  repulsed,  with  heavy  loss,  and  compelled  to 
retreat.  After  falling  back  seven  miles,  they  met  Gen.  Salo- 
mon's advance,  and  under  his  command,  a  second  attack  was 
made,  in  which  the  rebels  sustained  severe  loss,  but  night  com- 
ing on,  and  Gen.  Rains  bringing  up  large  re-enforcements,  Gen. 
Salomon  abandoned  the  attempt  to  dislodge  them,  and  re- 
turned to  Sarcoxie.  The  Union  loss  in  this  affair  was  about 
sixty  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  wounded,  and 
ninety  prisoners,  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  in  all  ;  the 
rebel  loss  was  between  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hun- 
dred in  killed  and  wounded. 

There  were  several  skirmishes  during  the  next  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  the  army  of  the  frontier,  as  the  western  corps  was 
called,  had  been  following  the  main  body  of  the  rebels  through 
south-western  Missouri,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Indian  ter- 
ritory, and  north-western  Arkansas,  but  without  being  able 
to  bring  them  to  a  battle.  About  the  25th  of  October,  it  was 
ascertained  that  a  considerable  rebel  force  was  collected  near 
Fayetteville,  Ark.,  the  best  grain  region  in  the  State.  Gen. 
Totten's  division,  about  seven  thousand  strong,  was  sent,  on 
Monday  night,  October  27th,  from  Osage  Spring  to  Fayette- 
ville, seventeen  miles  distant,  to  attack  them,  but  failed  to  find 
them.  Gen.  Herron  received  directions,  the  same  evening,  to 
take  a  cavalry  force  of  about  nine  hundred  troops,  and  ap- 
proach the  enemy  from  the  south-east,  and  thus  attack  them 
in  rear,  while  Gen.  Totten  assailed  tliem  in  front.  He  did  so, 
and  after  moving  six  miles  on  the  direct  road  to  Fayetteville, 
turned  eastward  and  made  a  wide  detour,  crossing  the   White 
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river  several  times,  and  about  daylight  came  upon  the  enemy's 
pickets,  after  a  march  of  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  miles. 
These  were  driven  across  the  White  river,  and  Herron's  advance 
followed,  and  found  a  force  of  four  thousand  Texan  troops  en- 
camped, with  two  pieces  of  artillery.  Without  pausing  to 
take  account  of  the  odds  between  the  numbers  of  the  enemy 
and  his  own,  Gen.  Herron  led  his  men  across  the  river,  and 
boldly  attacked  the  enemy,  who  fought  bravely  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  but  finally  gave  way  before  the  determined  charges 
of  the  Iowa  and  Missouri  troops,  and  fled  to  the  Boston  moun- 
tains, four  miles  distant,  abandoning  their  camp  and  a  part 
of  their  train.  Gen.  Herron  marched  toward  Fayetteville  —  the 
scene  of  the  battle  being  about  twelve  miles  south  of  that 
town  —  and  soon  met  Gen.  Totten's  division.  The  rebel  loss 
in  this  fight  was  about  twenty  killed,  a  considerable  number 
of  wounded,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  prisoners.  Gen.  Herron's 
loss  was  five  wounded. 

The  rebel  force  in  Arkansas  at  this  time  was  estimated  at 
twenty  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Gen. 
Holmes,  of  whom  seven  thousand  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Little 
Rock,  the  capital  of  the  State,  under  command  of  Gen. 
Hind  man  ;  five  thousand  more  on  the  lower  Arkansas  near 
Pine  Bluff,  under  Gen.  Roan  ;  one  thousand  at  Batesville, 
under  Gen.  Mc Bride,  and  about  seven  thousand  in  Western 
Arkansas,  near  Boston  mountains,  the  greater  part  of  them 
conscripts,  under  Gen.  Rains.  Beside  these,  there  was  a  guer- 
rilla force  of  varying  numbers,  ranging  through  the  southern  ■ 
counties  of  Missouri,  and  ready,  at  call,  to  join  these  divisions, 
to  aid  in  doing  injury  to  Union  men,  or  overwhelming  an  in- 
ferior Union  force. 

In  November,  Gen.  Hindman,  who  was  really  in  command 
of  the  rebels  in  the  State — Gen.  Holmes'  age  and  intempe- 
rance making  his  service  much  of  the  time  merely  nominal  — 
planned  another  movement  into  south-western  Missouri,  and 
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began  to  concentrate  bis  forces  in  the  north-western  part  of 
Arkansas  for  that  purpose.  Gen.  Marmaduke  commanded  the 
advance,  consisting  of  eight  thousand  men,  a  large  portion  of 
them  guerrillas  and  bushwhackers,  and  the  main  body,  consis- 
ting of  about  twenty-two  thousand  more,  moved  up  the  Ar- 
kansas river,  under  command  of  Gen.  Hindman  himself. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  Gen.  Blunt,  commanding  the 
first  division  of  the  Union  army  of  the  frontier,  learned  that 
Marmaduke  was  at  Cane  Hill,  and  that  Hindman,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  army,  was  expected  to  arrive  at  that  place  on 
the  evening  of  the  28th.  He  determined  at  once  to  attack 
Marmaduke  and  defeat  him,  before  Hindman  could  reach  him 
with  re-enforcements.  He  accordingly  left  his  camp  at 
Lindsay's  Prairie,  thirty-five  miles  north  of  Cane  Hill,  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  with  five  thousand  men  and 
thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  the  men  taking  with  them  four  days' 
rations  of  hard  bread  and  salt.  Twenty-five  miles  of  the  dis- 
tance was  accomplished  by  seven  o'clock  p.  m.,  of  that  day, 
when  the  army  bivouacked  for  the  "night,  and  Gen.  Blunt  sent 
spies  forward  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  enemy.  Find- 
ing that  they  had  a  strong  picket  guard  posted  for  some  miles 
in  front,  on  the  main  road,  he  turned  aside  from  this  to  the 
left,  when  the  army  resumed  its  march  at  dawn  on  the  28th, 
and  approached  within  half  a  mile  of  their  camp  without 
meeting  any  resistance.  Gen.  Blunt,  who  was  with  the  ad- 
vance, immediately  led  his  men  to  the  attack,  not  aware  that 
his  main  column,  having  been  detained  in  ascending  a  hill, 
were  four  or  five  miles  in  the  rear,  and  that  his  advance  con- 
sisted of  less  than  five  hundred  men.  He  had,  however, 
Rabb's  fine  battery  and  two  mountain  howitzers,  and  gaining 
a  point  which  commanded  the  town,  commenced  shelling  the 
enemy,  who  were  soon  compelled,  by  the  destructive  fire  of  the 
battery,  to  abandon  their  position  and  retreat  to  a  high  ridge, 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  further  south  ;  as  soon  as  his  troops 
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came  up,  they  were  driven  from  this  and  from  the  town,  and 
though  the)-  made  a  stand  at  every  half  mile,  they  were  stead- 
ily pushed  back  from  position  after  position,  for  a  distance  of 
ten  miles.  They  took  possession  of  several  strong  and  easily 
defensible  points  upon  the  Boston  mountains,  but  Blunt's  in- 
domitable troops  dislodged  them,  in  one  instance  storming  the 
face  of  the  mountain,  and  driving  them  over  the  crest.  Their 
last  stand  was  made  in  a  defile,  in  a  valley  of  the  Boston 
mountains,  but  from  this  they  were  driven  by  a  furious  charge, 
and  rinding  themselves  in  danger  of  losing  their  guns,  Gen. 
Marmaduke  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  ask  the  privilege  of  remo- 
ving their  dead  and  wounded,  and  by  means  of  this  subterfuge, 
succeeded  in  making  good  his  retreat,  just  at  dark.  The  Un- 
ion loss  was  eight  killed,  and  thirty-two  wounded.  The  rebel 
loss  was  seventy-five  killed,  a  very  large  number  wounded,  and 
some  prisoners.  The  whole  battle  was  fought  in  a  heavily 
wooded  country,  and  the  loss  on  either  side  was  therefore  much 
less  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  Marmaduke  con- 
tinued his  retreat  to  Van  Buren,  on  the  Arkansas  river,  and 
about  the  1st  of  December,  joined  Gen.  Hindman's  army  at 
Lee's  creek,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Van  Buren. 

Gen.  Blunt  received  information  of  this  junction,  on  the  2d 
of  December,  and  learned  also  that  it  was  Hindman's  inten- 
tion to  attack  him,  with  his  whole  force  of  thirty  thousand 
men.  He  accordingly  telegraphed  and  sent  messengers  at  once 
to  Gen.  Herron,  who  was  in  command  of  the  second  and  third  di- 
visions of  the  army  of  the  frontier,  requesting  him  to  come  to  his 
assistance  by  forced  marches.  Gen.  Herron  was  at  Wilson's 
Creek,  Mo.,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  distant,  on  the  morning 
of  the  3d,  when  he  received  Gen.  Blunt's  dispatch,  and  in  three 
hours  was  in  motion,  and  in  three  days  marched  the  whole  dis- 
tance with  his  baggage  and  commissary  train,  reaching  Fayette- 
villc  on  Sunday  morning,  the  7th  inst.,  having  sent  his  cavalry, 
three  thousand  in  number,  to  rc-enforce  Gen.  Blunt  the  day  before. 
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A  brief  description  of  the  geographical  features  of  the  re- 
gion in  which  the  battle  was  to  be  fought,  and  of  the  relative 
positions  of  the  rebel  and  Union  forces,  will  serve  to  make  the 
occurrences  of  the  conflict  more  readily  understood.  From 
Fayetteville  to  Van  Buren,  on  the  Arkansas  river,  there  are 
two  principal  roads,  neither  of  them  direct  ;  the  eastern- 
most, called  the  Cove  Creek  or  mountain  road,  passes  over  the 
mountains,  about  ten  miles  east  of  Cane  Hill,  to  a  point  eight 
miles  south-east  of  that  town,  where  it  enters  the  road  from 
Cane  Hill  to  Van  Buren. 

The  westernmost  leads  from  Fayetteville  to  Cane  Hill,  and 
thence  to  Van  Buren,  joining  the  other,  as  we  have  said,  eight 
miles  below  Cane  Hill.  At  Rhea's  mills,  eight  miles  north 
of  Cane  Hill,  and  connected  with  it  by  two  roads,  one  direct, 
and  the  other  branching  from  the  Fayetteville  road,  the  greater 
part  of  Gen.  Blunt's  commissary  trains  was  packed,  though  a 
portion  of  it  was  with  him  at  Cane  Hill.  From  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Rhea's  mills  to  the  Fayetteville  road,  an  open  valley, 
about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  seven  or  eight  miles  long,  extends 
eastward.  This  valley  is  divided  into  large  fields,  which  at 
this  time  were  covered  with  corn,  and  on  either  side  were 
hills  covered  with  timber.  It  was  called  Prairie  Grove. 
About  five  miles  south  of  it,  a  road  extends  from  the  north 
side  of  the  village  of  Cane  Hill,  eastward  to  the  telegraph 
road,  called  the  hog-eye  road,  which  cuts  the  mountain,  or 
Cove  Creek  road,  at  right  angles,  about  seven  miles  east  of 
Cane  Hill. 

Gen.  Blunt's  force,  of  about  five  thousand  men,  was  at 
Cane  Hill,  when  the  news  came  of  the  intention  of  Hind- 
man  to  attack  him  ;  and  he  sent  forward  his  cavalry  on  the 
5th  of  December,  on  the  road  from  Cane  Hill  to  Van  Buren, 
to  a  point  below  the  junction  of  the  two  roads  leading  from 
Fayetteville  to  Van  Buren,  above  described,  to  skirmish  with 
the  advance  of  the  enemy  and    delay  its  approach  till  Gen 
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Herron,  of  whose  movements  he  was  advised,  could  come  up. 
There  was  some  skirmishing  on  the  5th;  more  on  the  6  th, 
and  in  the  evening  of  that  day  the  cavalry  of  Gen.  Blunt,  were 
driven  back,  above  the  junction  of  the  two  roads.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  7th,  Gen.  Blunt,  fearing  that  the  enemy, 
who  had  now  full  command  of  the  Cove  Creek  or  mountain 
road,  would  press  forward,  and  endeavor  to  intercept  Gen. 
Herron,  who  was  approaching  Cane  Hill  from  the  north  on  the 
Fayetteville  and  Cane  Hill  road,  and  defeat  him  before,  he 
could  effect  a  junction  with  his  —  Blunt's — force,  or  failing  in 
that,  would  endeavor  to  reach  Khea's  Mills,  and  capture  his 
train,  sent  a  strong  detachment  from  Cane  Hill,  eastward  on 
the  hog-eye  road,  to  prevent  them  from  accomplishing  either 
purpose.  The  remainder  of  his  force  were  on  the  Van  Buren 
road,  a  short  distance  below  Cane  Hill.  About  live  o'clock  a. 
M.,  Gen.  Blunt,  with  his  staff,  proceeded  to  the  front,  and  there 
found  that  the  demonstration  on  the  Van  Buren  road  was  a 
mere  feint,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  rebel  force  had  moved 
up  the  Cove  Creek  road,  and  soon  after  ascertained  that  they 
had  eluded  the  force  sent  by  the  hog-eye  road  to  intercept 
them,  and  had  marched  northward  to  give  battle  to  Gen. 
Herron,  or  to  capture  the  train  at  Rhea's  Mills.  This  intelli- 
gence necessitated  an  immediate  change  in  his  plans,  but  he 
was  ready  for  the  emergency.  Calling  together  his  somewhat 
scattered  forces,  as  promptly  as  possible,  he  marched  north- 
ward, with  all  speed,  on  the  Fayetteville  road,  sending  forward 
his  cavalry  under  Col.  Wickersham  in  advance,  to  open  com- 
munication with  Gen.  Herron.  Arrived  at  the  point  where  the 
road  from  Rhea's  Mills  enters  the  Fayetteville  road,  he  found 
that  Col.  Wickersham  had  taken  the  roa.d  to  Rhea's  Mills,  and 
thought  it  best  to  follow,  and  see  that  his  train  was  safe.  He 
followed  this  road  to  the  valley  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and 
sent  a  detachment  on  to  the  Mills,  to  guard  his  train.  Hear- 
ing firing  to  the  eastward,  he  pressed  forward  with  the  remain- 
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der  of  his  force,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  relieve  Gen.  Herron, 
whose  little  army,  he  was  convinced,  was  engaged  in  a  desper- 
ate struggle  with  nearly  four  times  its  numbers,  at  the  eastern 
end  of  this  valley  of  Prairie  Grove.  Herron  had,  indeed,  been 
righting  bravely  from  about  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  The  principal 
struggle  had  been  on  and  near  the  banks  of  Illinois  creek, 
which  traverses  the  prairie  from  west  to  east ;  and  though  from 
the  superiority  of  his  artillery,  and  the  skill  with  which  it  was 
handled,  he  had  been  able  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay,'  not,  how- 
ever, without  very  heavy  losses  on  his  own  side,  yet  his  men 
were  becoming  very  much  exhausted  by  the  hard  fighting,  su- 
pervening on  such  a  long  and  rapid  march.  They  had  cap- 
tured twice,  by  brilliant  charges,  but  with  fearful  loss,  the 
enemy's  best  battery,  but  they  could  not  hold  it.  At  this 
time,  when,  though  resolute,  they  began  to  fear  that  they  would 
be  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  they  heard  firing  from 
the  west,  and  some  of  the  shot  reached  the  line  of  their  skir- 
mishers ;  at  first,  they  thought  the  enemy  had  been  re-en- 
forced, but  Gen.  Herron  reconnoitered  in  person*,  and  soon 
announced  to  his  wearied  troops,  that  Gen.  Blunt  was  attack- 
ing the  enemy  in  flank.  Gen.  Blunt  had  approached  them 
from  the  west,  and  though  confronted  by  a  force  of  three  times 
his  own  numbers,  had  pressed  upon  them,  driving  them  by  the 
rapid  and  effective  working  of  his  batteries,  and  the  deter- 
mined and  resolute  charges-of  his  infantry,  till  he  had  reached 
a  point,  where  his  approach  infused  new  courage  into  the 
hearts  of  Herron's  men,  and  made  them  return  with  renewed 
vigor  to  the  attack.  It  was  about  three  o'clock  when  the  two 
divisions  of  the  army  became  aware  of  each  other's  presence,  and 
from  that  time  till  dark,  somewhat  more  than  two  hours,  the  rat- 
tling of  musketry  and  the  peal  of  artillery  were  uninterrupted. 
As  night  came  on,  the  firing  gradually  ceased,  and  the  Union  for- 
ces, holding  the  ground,  and  indeed  having  pressed  back  the  ene- 
my for  about  half  a  mile,  bivouacked  on  the  field,  upon  their  arms. 
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Believing  that  the  conflict  would  be  renewed  in  the  morn- 
ing, Gen.  Blunt  made  every  preparation  for  it.  His  wounded 
were  all  cared  for,  the  ammunition  and  supply  trains  were  or- 
dered up,  ammunition  and  refreshments  served  to  the  men, 
and  every  thing  made  ready  for  a  renewal  of  the  battle  at 
dawn.  Just  before  daylight,  Gen.  Hindman  sent  a  note  un- 
der flag  of  truce  to  Gen.  Blunt,  requesting  a  personal  inter- 
view, to  make  provision  for  caring  for  his  dead  and  woun- 
ded. The  Union  commander  complied,  and  the  wily  rebel, 
by  honied  phrases,  great  display  of  courtesy,  and  the  pretence 
of  discussing  some  points  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  succeeded 
in  preventing  a  movement  of  the  Union  troops  for  five  hours, 
until  his  troops,  which  had  been  retreating  all  night,  were  be- 
yond the  danger  of  pursuit.  He  then  hurried  away,  acknow- 
ledging that  he  had  been  defeated.  The  rebel  force  engaged, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  in  this  battle,  was  not  less  than 
thirty  thousand.  The  Union  forces,  including  both  Blunt's 
and  Herron's  commands,  were  not  more  than  twelve  thousand, 
and  the  severest  fighting  was  sustained  by  Herron's  force 
alone,  which  did  not  number  more  than  seven  thousand.  The 
slaughter  was  terrible.  On  the  Union  side  the  loss  was,  killed, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  ;  wounded,  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  ;  missing,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  ;  total, 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-eight,  of  which  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  were  in  Gen.  Herron's  command.  The 
rebel  loss  in  killed  considerably  exceeded  one  thousand,  and 
their  wounded  were  about  twenty-five  hundred  more.  Hind- 
man  retreated  in  haste  to  Van  Buren,  his  army  greatly  demor- 
alized, and  relinquished  for  the  winter  the  objects  for  which 
this  expedition  had  been  undertaken,  the  seizure  of  the  grain 
and  other  supplies  in  north-western  Arkansas,  the  regaining 
of  the  rebel  ascendancy  in  south-western  Missouri,  and  the 
ability  to  enter  and  plunder  at  will,  Kansas  and  the  Indian 
Territory.     In  this  battle,  two  regiments  of  Kansas  Indians 
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had  taken  a  part,  and  had  acquitted  themselves  well,  righting 
with  great  steadiness  and  pertinacity,  and  indulging  in  no  ex- 
cesses. As  a  result  of  the  severe  punishment  the  rebel  Indians 
had  received  at  Pea  Ridge,  and  the  neglect  with  which  they 
had  been  treated  by  the  rebels  after  that  battle,  there  was  ev- 
idently a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  great  body  of  the 
Indian  tribes  in  the  region  west  of  Arkansas  to  return  to  their 
allegiance,  and  from  the  date  of  the  battles  of  Cane  Hill  and 
Prairie  Grove,  very  few  of  them  were  found  in  arms  against  the 
Government. 

The  Sioux  of  Minnesota  and  Eastern  Dakota,  had  been 
tampered  with,  by  agents  of  the  rebels,  as  well  as  by  emissa- 
ries from  Canada,  at  the  period  when  an  effort  was  made  in 
Canada,  to  provoke  a  war  with  the  United  States.  The  inju- 
dicious, and  in  some  cases  fraudulent,  management  of  some 
of  the  agents  of  the  Government  among  them,  had  helped  to 
fan  the  name  of  discontent  among  this  vicious  and  blood- 
thirsty tribe,  the  largest  in  the  north-west,  and  as  we  have 
elsewhere  —  page  571  —  intimated,  an  insurrection  of  the 
most  fearful  character,  broke  out  among  them,  in  August, 
1862,  which  led  to  the  massacre  of  some  hundreds  of  inno- 
cent victims.  As  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  rebel  leaders  for 
wreaking  their  vengeance  upon  the  defenders  of  the  Union,  a 
short  sketch  of  this  Indian  war  may  be  of  interest. 

Though  there  had  been  violent  threats  made  by  the  Indians, 
and  they  had  occasionally  assembled  in  a  hostile  manner,  the  first 
murderous  outbreak,  which  occurred  on  the  16th  of  August,  was 
the  result  of  an  apparently  trivial  cause.  A  party  of  ten  In- 
dians had  made  an  excursion  to  the  Big  Woods,  near  Red 
Wood,  to  exchange  their  furs  for  wagons.  They  were  unsuc- 
cessful in  effecting  a  trade,  and  separated.  Four  of  them, 
going  farther,  obtained  whisky,  and  becoming  intoxicated, 
their  hatred  to  the  whites,  aggravated  by  their  disappointment, 
broke  out  in  drunken  fury,  and  they  shot  down  three  men 
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whom  they  met  on  the  road,  and  scalping  them  before  they 
were  dead,  fastened  the  gory  scalps  to  their  girdles,  and  re- 
gaining the  other  six,  returned  to  their  camp  at  Red  Wood. 
Here  a  council  of  the  Indians  was  convened,  and  the  question 
debated  whether  the  murderers  should  be  given  up,  or  the 
tribes  of  the  Sioux  should,  unite  in  an  effort  to  drive  the  white 
man  from  their  borders.  Unable  to  agree,  they  adjourned  to 
the  house  of  Little  Crow,  a  Chief  of  considerable  ability,  who 
had  adopted  civilized  customs,  and  had  visited  Washington. 
The  Chief  was  crafty,  cunning,  false,  and  treacherous,  but 
ambitious.  He  knew  better  than  the  other  Indians  the  power 
and  resources  of  the  whites,  and  the  destruction  they  would 
draw  upon  themselves  by  the  course  which  the  majority  pro- 
posed, and  he  endeavored  to  dissuade  them  from  a  general 
massacre.  Finding,  however,  that  the  young  men  were  de- 
termined to  commence,  he  avowed  his  willingness  to  be  their 
leader.  A  war  dance  was  held  that  night,  and  the  gory  scalps 
taken  during  the  day  previous  inflamed  the  rage  of  the  Indi- 
ans to  demoniacal  fury.  At  midnight,  the  Indian  warriors  sep- 
arated, to  paint  and  equip  themselves,  and  at  early  dawn,  they 
took  their  way  in  single  file  toward  the  Lower  Indian  Agency, 
a  short  distance  above  Fort  Ridgely,  on  the  Minnesota  river. 
They  ranged  themselves  along  the  warehouses  and  dwellings, 
the  preconcerted  signal,  according  to  the  directions  of  Little 
Crow,  being  the  discharge  of  a  gun,  in  a  store  by  the  flag-staff. 
The  inmates  of  the  store  were  astir,  and  seeing  some  Indians 
approaching,  one  of  them  supposing  they  desired  to  trade,  un- 
bolted the  door,  and  was  shot  dead  upon  the  spot.  The  signal 
once  given,  the  savage  war-whoops  of  more  than  a  thousand  In- 
dians rent  the  air,  and  the  carnival  of  death  began.  Within  an 
hour,  nearly  every  white  person,  man,  woman,  or  child,  in  the 
Agency  was  butchered,  and  many  of  them  horribly  mutilated 
and  tortured.  No  resistance  had  been  made,  for  the  settlers 
were  utterly  unprepared  ;  but  the  fiendish  fury  of  the  savages 
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seemed  to  increase  with  the  blood  they  shed,  and  the  inno- 
cence of  infancy,  the  tenderness,  purity,  and  beauty  of  maid- 
enhood, the  charity  and  gentleness  of  woman,  who  had  often 
bestowed  kindnesses  upon  them,  or  the  feebleness  of  age,  only 
served  to  whet  their  rage  and  lust ;  death  was  the  most  merci- 
ful fate  inflicted  by  them  ;  many  were  reserved  for  tortures 
indignities  and  brutalities  infinitely  worse  than  death. 

The  few  who  escaped,  spread  the  alarm,  and  from  the  settle- 
ments along  the  Upper  Minnesota  the  terrified  inhabitants 
fled,  panic  stricken,  toward  St.  Peters,  Mankato,  and  other 
towns  on  the  lower  Minnesota  ;  many  of  them  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Indians  and  perishing  miserably.  The 
news  reached  Fort  Ridgely,  and  Capt.  Marsh,  with  about  sixty 
men,  was  sent  with  all  speed  to  the  Agency,  to  quell  the  dis- 
turbance. On  their  way,  though  they  saw  mangled  bodies  and 
smoking  ruins,  they  did  not  encounter  a  single  Indian.  They 
approached  the  ferry  and  found  it  unoccupied,  and  no  Indians 
in  sight.  Leaving  about  twenty  men  to  hold  the  crossing, 
Capt.  Marsh,  with  the  remaining  forty,  sprang  upon  a  raft, 
and  commenced  crossing  ;  they  had  reached  about  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  when  a  volley  of  bullets  poured  upon  them  from 
all  sides,  and  not  a  man  on  the  raft  escaped.  The  twenty 
on  the  bank  retreated,  firing  behind  them  as  they  went, 
but  more  than  half  their  number  were  killed,  before  reaching 
the  fort. 

Flushed  with  success,  and  maddened  with  intoxicating 
drink,  the  Indians  now  determined  to  attack  Fort  Ridgely, 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  below,  on  the  north  or  left  bank 
of  the  Minnesota  river.  The  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  Capt. 
Marsh's  company,  had  reduced  the  garrison  to  thirty  soldiers 
and  eleven  half  breeds,  who  possessed  arms,  and  the  only  ar- 
tillery at  the  fort  was  one  twenty-five  and  one  six  pound  how- 
itzer. The  fugitives  who  had  already  collected  there,  were  ovei 
five   hundred  in   number,   and  consisted  of  unarmed   men  — 
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many  of  them  wounded — and  women  and  children.  There  was 
also  a  considerable  amount  of  money,  which  had  arrived  just 
after  Capt.  Marsh  left,  for  the  payment  of  the  annuity  due  the 
Indians. 

About  noon  of  the  18th  of  August,  the  alarm  was  given, 
that  Little  Crow  and  his  party  were  near  the  fort,  and  about 
to  attack  it.  Lieut.  Shelley,  then  in  command  of  the  fort, 
acted  with  admirable  coolness  and  tact.  The  riflemen  took 
their  positions  at  windows  and  loop-holes,  and  ammunition,  and 
whatever  else  they  needed,  was  handed  to  them  by  the  un- 
armed persons  in  the  fort.  The  howitzers  were  drawn  out, 
and  their  condition  carefully  attended  to,  and,  under  the  man- 
agement of  sergeant  Jones,  they  proved  of  great  service.  The 
Indians  have  a  dread  of  ;'big  guns"  and  no  skill  in  conduc- 
ting a  siege,  and  as  the  shells  burst  and  canister  rattled 
among  them,  they  fell  back  to  more  sheltered  positions,  and 
fired  from  behind  trees  and  bushes,  and  from  holes  in  the 
ground.  Their  shots  told  on  the  garrison,  a  number  of  the 
soldiers  who  were  serving  the  guns  being  wounded,  and  but 
for  the  occurrence  of  a  violent  thunder  storm  just  at  this  time, 
they  might  have  been  overpowered.  The  storm  was  so  severe 
that  the  Indians  were  compelled  to  fly  for  shelter,  and  many 
of  them  had  their  guns  and  powder  wet,  so  as  to  be  unable 
to  fire  again  that  night.  The  garrison,  meantime,  improved 
the  opportunity  to  make  their  position  stronger  and  more  de- 
fensible. The  women  and  children  were  laid  flat  on  the  floor 
behind  stone  walls  ;  hasty  rations  were  distributed,  and  boxes, 
barrels,  and  fire-wood,  were  piled  up  as  a  barricade,  and  earth 
thrown  upon  them.  The  Indians  renewed  the  attack  toward 
night,  but  with  less  fury  than  before,  and  after  dark  repaired 
to  a  flat  near  by,  and  slaughtered  some  oxen  they  had  taken, 
spent  the  night  in  gormandizing  and  in  a  drunken  carousal, 
dancing  around  the  scalps  they  had  taken,  and  boasting  of 
their  exploits  during  the  day.     For  four  days  longer  they  con- 
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tinned  their  siege  of  the  garrison,  the  little  band  of  heroes 
there  defending  themselves  bravely,  and  slaughtering  large 
numbers  of  their  foes,  fortifying  and  repairing  damages  by 
night,  and  withstanding  their  violent  and  oft  repeated  attacks 
by  day.  But  the  garrison  was  growing  weak  ;  their  provisions 
were  all  gone,  their  ammunition  nearly  expended,  and  they 
themselves  almost  ready  to  faint  from  exhaustion.  They  had 
been  unable  to  send  a  messenger  for  help,  and  they  would  have 
been  compelled  to  yield  to  their  horrible  fate,  had  the  Indians 
continued  the  siege  another  day.  But  on  Friday  afternoon, 
the  savages  made  a  desperate  charge  and  attempted  to  climb 
up  the  stables,  which  were  immediately  set  on  fire  by  a  shell 
from  one  of  the  howitzers,  and  the  murderous  wretches  driven 
back  with  heavy  loss.  They  then  withdrew  for  another  night's 
debauch,  and  the  next  morning,  August  23d,  unaware  of  the 
desperate  condition  of  the  garrison,  and  tired  of  besieging  it, 
and,  possibly  also,  aware  that  troops  were  coming  to  its  relief, 
the  main  body  started  for  New  Ulm,  the  county  seat  of 
Browne  county,  a  thriving  German  village.  Here  the  work 
of  massacre  was  renewed,  though  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  possessed  fire  arms,  collected  themselves  in  some  brick 
houses  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  to  defend  themselves  and 
the  helpless  ones  dependent  upon  them.  The  battle  raged 
fiercely  all  day,  the  Indians  having  burned  all  the  houses  to 
which  they  could  get  access,  and  tortured  and  butchered  their 
inmates.  They  had  not  been  able,  however,  to  capture  the 
gallant  defenders  of  the  brick  buildings,  though  they  were  pres- 
sing them  hard,  and  must  have  overpowered  them  soon,  had 
not  Judge  Flandrau  providentially  arrived,  toward  evening, 
with  re-enforcements.  Charging  upon  the  savages  with  his 
company  of  horsemen,  he  routed  them,  after  a  short  but  se- 
vere engagement,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  village.  The 
savages  went  to  Norwegian  Grove,  a  village  not  far  distant; 
and  re-enacted  the  same  scenes  of  blood  and  carnage  there 
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All  the  inhabitants  of  this  pretty  village  were  massacred, 
mangled  and  mutilated,  and  their  dwellings  and  barns  burned. 
The  inhabitants  of  New  Ulm  abandoned  their  village  the 
next  da)-,  and  retreated  to  St.  Peters. 

Only  a  part  of  the  Indians  who  were  in  the  insurrection  had 
been  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Fort  Ridgely.  The  remainder 
had  formed  small  war  parties,  and  scattered  over  the  whole 
region  of  Western  and  South-western  Minnesota,  attacking 
the  small  settlements  and  isolated,  farm  houses,  murdering, 
torturing  ivml  mutilating  their  victims,  and  burning  and  des- 
troying everything  in  their  way.  From  Breckenridge  on  the 
Red  river  of  the  north,  to  the  Blue  Earth  and  Des  Moines 
rivers,  and  eastward  to  Henderson  on  the  St.  Peter's  river, 
and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  thus  bounded, 
they  prowled,  and  murder,  rape  and  arson  marked  their  foot- 
steps over  the  whole  region. 

In  fifteen  days  from  their  first  outbreak,  more  than  a  thous- 
and of  the  inhabitants  of  Minnesota,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, were  indiscriminately  murdered,  or  slowly  tortured  to 
death  ;  many  of  them  having  suffered  brutalities  worse  than 
death,  before  an  end  was  put  to  their  sufferings.  The 
people  of  the  State  had  been  taken  by  surprise  ;  but  they 
were  not  long  in  recovering  their  self-possession,  nor  in  rally- 
ing to  put  down  the  insurrection.  The  State  had  furnished 
her  full  quota  of  troops  for  the  war,  and  most  of  them  had 
left  the  State  ;  but  Governor  Ramsey  acted  with  commenda- 
ble promptness.  The  Gth  Minnesota  regiment,  just  organized, 
was  at  Fort  Suelling,  and  four  companies  of  it  were  at  once 
dispatched  to  the  scene  of  disturbance,  under  the  command 
of  Hon.  —  now  General  —  H.  H.  Sibley,  whose  long  residence 
among  the  Indians,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  charac- 
ter, rendered  him  admirably  qualified  for  the  post.  Seven  other 
companies,  under  Col.  Crooks,  and  portions  of  the  7th  and  3d  reg- 
iments—  the  latter  having  been  re-called  from  St.  Louis — were 
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afterward  added  to  this  force,  and  all  were  directed  to  report 
to  Col.  Sibley.  Smaller  detachments,  of  a  company  or  two, 
were  stationed  at  exposed  points,  where  some  of  them  had 
sharp  engagements  with  Indian  parties.  The  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment, meanwhile,  had  assigned  Gen.  Pope  to  the  command 
of  the  department  of  the  north-west,  and  had  facilitated  the 
movement  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa  troops,  toward  the  scene  of 
disturbance.  There  was  also  quite  a  force  of  volunteers,  raised 
by  the  citizens,  some  of  whom  rendered  very  efficient  service. 
Col.  Sibley  sent  forward  Lieut.  Col.  McPhail,  with  a  de- 
tachment of  mounted  men,  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Ridgely,  who 
reached  there  on  Monday,  the  25th,  and  escorted  the  host  of 
nearly  starved  refugees  to  places  of  greater  security  and  com- 
fort. On  Thursday,  August  28th,  Col.  Sibley  himself  reached 
the  fort,  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  found  the  garri- 
son worn  and  emaciated,  the  buildings  of  the  fort  perforated 
every  where  with  bullets,  and  large  numbers  of  dead  bodies, 
mangled  and  mutilated,  and  already  noisome  with  decay,  lying 
near  it,  Captain  Grant's  infantry  and  Captain  Anderson's 
cavalry  companies  were  sent  forward,  on  the  31st  of  August, 
to  the  Lower  Agency,  where  the  outbreak  had  commenced,  4o 
bury  the  dead,  and  ascertain  the  direction  in  which  the  Indi- 
ans had  gone.  They  buried  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  the 
mutilated  and  mangled  victims  of  the  savages,  including  seve- 
ral of  Capt.  Marsh's  company,  and  on  the  1st  of  September, 
marched  eighteen  miles  farther  up  the  Minnesota  river,  and 
encamped  at  Birch  Cooley,  a  ravine,  well  supplied  with  wood 
and  water,  but  not  well  situated  to  avoid  a  surprise  from  the 
wily  enemy.  About  dawn,  the  next  morning,  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Indians,  who  had  approached  stealthily.  At 
the  first  lire,  nine  or  ten  of  the  soldiers  were  killed,  forty  or 
fifty  wounded,  and  ninety-one  horses  killed.  The  remainder 
of  the  soldiers  rallied  at  once,  and  protecting  themselves  by 
wagons,  the  dead  bodres  of  horses,  or  whatever  else  would  an 
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swer  for  a  temporary  barricade,  returned  the  fire  of  the  sava- 
ges, ranging  themselves  two  by  two,  one  firing  while  the  other 
dug  a  trench  with  his  bayonet,  and  threw  the  loose  earth  on 
the  upper  side  with  his  tin  cup,  till  they  had  made  themselves 
shallow  rifled  pits.  The  fighting  continued  through  the  day. 
Col.  Sibley's  pickets  hearing  the  firing  at  their  camp,  though 
twenty-four  miles  distant,  a  small  force  of  two  companies,  with 
a  six  pound  howitzer,  was  sent  to  their  assistance,  and  ap- 
proached Birch  Cooley  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  Indians,  who 
were  over  a  thousand  strong,  sent  part  of  their  number  to  des- 
troy this  party  of  white  men,  while  the  remainder  finished  up  the 
beleagured  companies  in  the  ravine.  Getting  a  glimpse  of  the 
"big  gun,"  however,  they  preferred  to  fire  from  a  distance  and 
terrify  their  foes  by  war-whoops,  and  brandishing  their  hatch- 
ets. On  the  other  hand,  Lieut.  Col.  McPhail,  not  being  able 
to  ascertain  where  Capt.  Grant  and  his  companions  were,  and 
finding  that  the  Indians  largely  outnumbered  him,  thought  it 
best  to  halt  for  the  night  on  the  prairie,  and  send  back  a  request 
for  re-enforcements.  On  receiving  this  request,  Col.  Sibley 
made  instant  arrangements  to  comply,  and  pressing  forward 
with  his  entire  force,  reached  Lieut.  Col.  McPhaiFs  encamp- 
ment about  midnight  ;  and  at  daylight,  moved  on  toward 
Birch  Cooley. 

The  Indians  were  visible,  but  surprised  at  the  large  force 
— nearly  three  thousand  —  which  was  approaching,  they  kept 
out  of  range.  Col.  Sibley  approached  them  in  line  of  battle, 
his  troops  firing,  though  with  little  effect,  and  coming  near  the 
ravine,  saw  a  group  of  conical  tents,  which  he  supposed  at  first 
to  belong  to  the  Indians,  and  crossed  over  to  capture  them. 
As  he  drew  nearer,  he  discovered  that  they  were  Grant's  tents  ; 
but  only  dead  men,  slaughtered  horses,  and  empty  tents  were 
visible.  As  they  still  approached,  the  men  sprang  up  from 
their  trenches,  almost  overcome  with  joy  ;  for  they  were  be- 
ginning to  despair,  and  from  want  of  food  and  water  —  which 
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they  had  been  unable  to  obtain  without  risking  almost  certain 
death  from  the  shots  of  the  Indians — they  Avere  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  would  soon  have  been  overwhelmed  by  their  cruel 
foes.  Thirteen  were  dead,  and  sixty  more  wounded.  Having 
buried  the  dead  —  whom  the  Indians,  however,  exhumed  and 
mutilated  afterward  —  and  provided  for  the  comfort  of  the. 
wounded  on  the  journey,  Col.  Sibley  returned  to  Fort  Ridgely, 
his  force  being  not  yet  provided  with  arms,  or  supplies,  suffi- 
cient to  successfully  pursue  the  Indians.  Meantime  the  latter 
had  collected  together  at  their  village  on  the  Yellow  Medicine, 
the  former  Upper  Agency,  and  held  a  council.  They  had  been 
alarmed  at  seeing  so  large  a  force  brought  against  them,  when 
they  supposed  the  men  were  all  away  at  the  war,  and  as  their 
entire  force  of  warriors  who  had  engaged  in  the  insurrection^ 
including  some  of  the  farmer — civilized — Indians  whom  they 
had  compelled  to  join  them,  did  not  much  exceed  fifteen  hun- 
dred, they  foresaw  that  they  were  likely  to  be  defeated,  and 
destroyed.  Accordingly,  Little  Crow  sent  an  embassy  to  CoV 
Sibley,  with  a  note,  saying  "that  they  were  tired  of  war  and 
wanted  to  make  peace  ;  that  they  had  been  driven  into  insur- 
rection by  the  fraud  and  duplicity  of  the  traders,  who  had 
robbed  them  of  nearly  all  they  had,  and  left  them  in  a  star- 
ving condition  ;  that  they  had  many  prisoners,  women  and 
children,  and  wanted  to  know  on  what  term3  they  could  make 
peace."  Col.  Sibley  sent  word  back,  telling  him  "to  send  in 
the  prisoners  at  once,  and  then  he  would  talk  to  him  like  a 
man."  But  this  did  not  suit  Little  Crow's  views,  and  no  pris- 
oners were  sent.  Twenty  or  thirty  made  their  escape,  how- 
ever, through  the  assistance  of  friendly  Indians.  The  Indians 
meantime  moved  farther  up  the  Minnesota. 

It  was  the  18th  of  September,  before  Col.  Sibley  had  re- 
ceived sufficient  supplies  to  move  with  safety  and  confidence. 
He  knew  the  Indians  too,  so  well,  that  he  was  satisfied  that  a 

precipitate  movement  might  lead  them  to  murder  the  prisc- 
47 
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ners,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  whom  they  still 
"held.  The  delay  told  on  the  Indians,  who,  with  their  accus- 
tomed wastefulness,  had  destroyed  provisions  enough  to  sup- 
port them  for  months,  and  were  beginning  to  suffer  from 
hunger.  N 

Moving  from  Fort  Ridgely,  on  the  18th  of  September,  Col. 
Sibley  reached  Wood  Lake,  within  sight  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Upper  or  Yellow  Medicine  Agency  buildings,  on  the  evening 
of  the  22d.  The  Indians  had  destroyed  several  bridges  on  the 
route,  and  one  just  below  the  Yellow  Medicine  ravine  was  of 
such  extent,  that  it  required  some  delay  to  rebuild  it,  and  the 
army  encamped  by  Wood  Lake  for  that  purpose.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  23d,  the  pioneers  going  to  commence 
work  upon  it,  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  two  of  them 
killed.  Attempting  to  retreat  toward  the  camp,  they  found 
the  whole  prairie  teeming  with  Indians.  The  troops  were  im- 
mediately formed  in  line,  and  a  battle  commenced,  the  Indians 
employing  every  device  known  to  savages,  to  avoid  being  hit 
themselves,  and  to  inflict  as  much  damage  as  possible  on  the 
whites.  The  battle  raged  till  noon,  and  finding  the  Indians 
congregated  in  considerable  numbers  in  a  ravine  on  the  right, 
Col.  Sibley  ordered  Lieut.  Col.  Marshall  to  charge  on  them 
with  the  7th  regiment.  The  charge  was  a  gallant  and  effec- 
tive one,  and  completely  routed  and  defeated  the  Indians,  who 
fled  in  the  utmost  terror.  Had  Col.  Sibley  had  a  cavalry  force 
to  pursue  them,  the  whole  baud  might  have  Been  captured, 
but  they  easily  outstripped  the  infantry  in  their  flight.  They 
were,  however,  so  completely  defeated,  that  they  did  not  rally 
for  another  considerable  fight  ;  Little  Crow,  and  the  principal 
braves,  who  had  lost  their  influence  with  the  tribe,  escaped  in- 
to Dakota,  and  a  part  of  the  Indians,  some  of  whom  had  been 
forced  into  the  insurrection,  separated  from  the  rest,  and  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  prisoners,  sent  word  to  Col.  Sibley 
to  come  on  and  take  them  as  soon  as  possible,  lest  Little  Crow 
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should  come  again  and  attack  them.  On  the  26th,  Col.  Sib- 
ley's army  reached  the  Indian  camp,  and  were  met  by  a  flag 
of  truce.  The  prisoners  were  given  up,  and  the  Indians, 
of  whom  some  were  among  the  worst  villains  in  the  insurrec- 
tion, professed  friendship,  and  attempted  to  pursuade  Col.  Sib- 
ley that  they  were  entirely  innocent.  Col.  Sibley  replied  that 
only  the  guilty  would  be  punished,  and  that  those  he  intended  to 
take,  wherever  they  might  hide  themselves.  A  log  jail  was 
built,  and  all  the  Indians,  except  those  who  were  absolutely 
free  from  suspicion,  were  confined  in  it  to  await  trial.  Burial 
parties  were  sent  out  in  all  directions  to  inter  the  remnants 
of  still  unburied  corpses,  and  expeditions,  also,  to  capture  and 
bring  in  the  Indians  who  had  taken  part  in  the  insurrection. 
Lieut.  Col.  Marshall  crossed  into  Dakota  Territory,  and  cap- 
tured a  considerable  number  of  the  Indians  of  Little  Crow's 
band,  who  had  been  the  most  cruel  and  inhuman  in  their  attacks 
upon  the  settlers,  and  brought  them  to  the  camp  safely.  Other 
captures  were  made  at  Lac-qui-parle,  Yellow  Medicine,  and 
other  points,  and  in  all  nearly  six  hundred  Indians  were  taken. 
The  military  commission  which  was  assembled  to  try  them, 
after  a  long  and  carefully  conducted  trial,  sentenced  three 
hundred  and  three  to  be  hung,  and  eighteen  to  be  imprisoned 
for  life.  The  finding  of  the  court  was  sent  on  to  Washington 
for  ratification,  and  the  President  directed  that  thirty-eight 
of  the  three  hundred  and  three  should  then  be  executed,  and 
the  remainder  kept  in  close  confinement  for  further  investiga- 
tion of  their  cases.  The  thirty-eight  were  accordingly  exe- 
cuted on  the  26th  of  December.  The  troops  were,  a  part 
of  them,  left  to  guard  the  prisoners  at  Fort  Snelling,  and  the 
remainder  stationed  at  different  points  on  the  frontier,  to  pro- 
tect the  citizens  from  any  further  Indian  insurrections. 
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SOUTH-BATTLE  OF  JAMES  ISLAND-CHANGE 
OF  COMMANDS-DEATH  OF  GEN.  MITCHELL- 
OPERATIONS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT-BATTLE 
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Extent  of  Territory  Occupied  by  our  Armies  —  The  Kanawha  Division  in  West 
Virginia  —  The  Railroad  Division  —  Skirmishes  and  Expeditions  to  Greenbrier 
County,  and  Cold  Knob  Mountain  —  South-Eastern  Virginia  —  Expeditions  to 
the  Blackwater,  Franklin,  Zuni  —  North  Carolina  —  Tranter's  Creek,  Wash- 
ington—  Gen.  Foster's  Expedition  to  Kinston.  and  Goldsboro  —  Its  Object 
and  Success  —  Department  of  the  South  —  Gen.  Hunter  —  The  Expedition 
to  James  Island — Its  Failure — -Gen.  Benham's  Arrest  —  Gen.  Mitchel  Re- 
lieves Gen.  Hunter — His  Activity  —  Expeditions  to  St.  John's  Bluff,  Bluffton 
Salt  Works,  <fec. — The  Expedition  to  Pocotaligo  and  Coosahatchie  under 
Gen.  Brannan  —  Its  Partial  Failure  —  Gen.  Mitchell's  Sickness  and  Death  — 
Gen.  Hunter  Resumes  Command  —  Review  of  the  Progress  of  the  War  to 
December,  1862  —  The  Obstacles  to  be  Overcome — The  Work  Accomplished 
—  All  that  had  been  Conquered,  Still  Held. 

The  vast  extent  of  territory  over  which  the  war  has  raged, 
and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  large  number  of  indepen- 
dent armies,  has  been  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  present 
conflict,  which  make  it  so  utterly  incomprehensible  to  for- 
eigners, except  the  very  few  who  have  carefully  studied  the 
geographical  features  of  the  struggle.  Many  of  our  own  citi- 
zens even,  have  but  a  vague  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  va- 
rious military  departments,  and  of  the  necessity  of  having  in 
each  a  competent  military  force,  to  hold  the  conquests  already 
made,  and  extend  the  triumphant  banner  of  the  Republic  over 
regions  yet  in  rebellion. 

We  have  passed  in  review,  the  condition   of  several  of  the 
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departments,  those  requiring  the  largest  military  force,  up  to 
December,  1862.  The  army  of  the  Potomac,  the  army  of  the 
Cumberland,  the  army  of  the  Tennessee,  the  army  of  the 
Frontier,  and  the  army  of  the  Gulf,  have  each  received  a  share 
of  our  attention,  and  we  have  been  able  to  form  a  clear  idea 
of  their  movements. 

There  still  remain  to  be  noticed  the  position  and  operations 
of  the  army  of  Western  Virginia,  the  army  of  South-East 
Virginia — the  region  of  the  Blackwater  —  the  army  of  North 
Carolina,  and  the  army  of  the  South,  comprising  the  forces 
near  Charleston,  at  Port  Royal  and  Hilton  Head,  at  Fort  Pu- 
laski and  its  vicinity,  and  on  the  Florida  coast.  All  these 
bodies,  crippled  by  the  want  of  an  adequate  force,  performed, 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1862,  but  subordinate 
parts  in  the  terrible  drama  of  the  war,  though  there  were  not 
wanting,  in  each  of  them,  instances  of  great  bravery  and  dar- 
ing, and  while,  in  some  instances,  the  actors  deserved,  if  they 
did  not  win,  success,  in  others  their  heroism  made  up  for  the 
lack  of  numbers,  and  achieved  victories,  or  at  least  accom- 
plished purposes,  in  thwarting  and  embarrassing  the  enemy, 
which  were  equivalent  in  their  effect  to  victories. 

We  will  first  take  a  rapid  glance  at  Western  Virginia,  from 
the  time  when  the  consolidation  of  the  Mountain  Department 
and  its  corps  with  the  army  of  Virginia,  left  the  whole  region 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  almost  without  defenders. 

The  Kanawha  division,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Cox, 
which  had  for  its  duty  the  guarding  of  that  portion  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road  lying  west  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  and  keeping  down  the  guerrilla  bands  which  infested 
the  western  counties,  was  retained  in  its  position  as  a  separate 
command,  when  the  remainder  of  the  Mountain  Department 
—  Gen.  Fremont's  corps  —  was  merged  in  the  army  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  but  the  delay  in  bringing  the  army  of  the  Potomac  from 
the  Peninsula,  had  rendered  Gen.  Pope's  condition  so  critical, 
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that  about  the  20th  of  August,  Gen.  Hallcck  allowed  him  to 
summon  Gen.  Cox  and  the  Kanawha  division  to  his  aid,  and 
that  division  rendered  valuable  and  important  services  in  the 
army  of  Virginia,  and  afterward  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
at  South  Mountain  and  Antietam.  Only  a  single  brigade, 
Gen.  B.  F.  Kelley's,  was  left  to  })rotect  the  rail-road  line,  and 
a  small  additional  force,  of  one  or  two  Ohio  regiments,  was 
posted  in  South-West  Virginia,  to  defend  the  loyal  inhabitants 
on  the  Gauley  river  and  its  vicinity,  from  the  raids  of  the  guer- 
rillas. The  34th  Ohio,  which  formed  a  part  of  this  guard,  was, 
on  the  11th  of  September,  driven  from  Charleston,  Kanawha 
county,  and  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  Ohio  river,  with  a  loss 
of  thirteen  killed,  eighty  wounded,  and  thirty-six  missing. 
After  the  battle  of  Antietam,  though  Gen.  Cox  did  not  return 
to  West  Virginia,  and  his  original  Kanawha  division  was  in- 
corporated in  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  the  Kanawha  divi- 
sion was  re-organized,  and  brought  up  to  a  force  of  four  or 
five  thousand  men,  by  new  recruits  from  West  Virginia  and 
Ohio,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Brigadier  General 
George  Crook,  while  Brigadier  General  Kelley  retained  the 
command  of  his  brigade,  now  enlarged  to  the  "Rail-road  divi- 
sion." The  division  head-quarters  of  the  Kanawha  division 
were,  in  November,  at  Somerville,  in  Nicholas  county,  on  the 
Gauley  river. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  Capt.  G.  W.  Gilmore,  in  com- 
mand of  a  considerable  detachment  of  troops,  learning  that 
the  rebel  Gen.  Jenkins,  with  about  three  thousand  troops, 
was  occupying  a  portion  of  Greenbrier  county,  pushed  forward 
to  the  vicinity  of  William sburgh  in  that  county,  and  captured 
Jenkins'  wagon  train,  and  stores,  and  nine  or  ten  prisoners. 
On  the  same  day,  Gen.  Kelley,  of  the  Rail-road  division,  at- 
tacked the  rebel  Gen.  Imboden's  camp,  eighteen  miles  south 
of  Moorefleld,  Hardy  county,  and  completely  routed  him,  killing 
and  wounding  many,  taking  fifty  prisoners,  and  large  quan- 
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tities  of  horses,  cattle,  stores  and  arms.  On  the  26th  of  the 
same  month,  Col.  Paxton,  of  the  2d  Virginia  cavalry,  with  his 
own  regiment  and  the  11th  Ohio  infantry,  after  a  inarch  of 
one  hundred  and  eight  miles,  attacked  the  rebel  camp  at  the 
foot  of  Cold  Knob  mountain,  killing  two  and  wounding  two, 
and  capturing  one  hundred  and  thirteen  prisoners,  a  large 
number  of  horses,  and  quantities  of  stores  and  ammunition. 
There  were  no  other  actions  of  importance  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia during  the  autumn. 

In  South-Eastern  Virginia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Black- 
water,  there  was  very  frequent  skirmishing,  though  few  ac- 
tions of  importance.  Suffolk  had  been  garrisoned  by  our 
troops  in  May,  1862,  and  a  considerable  force  was  maintained 
there,  through  the  summer  and  autumn.  Skirmishes  were 
frequent,  but  were  usually  brought  on  by  the  enterprise  of  the 
Union  troops,  in  penetrating  to  the  Blackwater  river,  and  be- 
yond. As  the  force  stationed  here  was  not  sufficient  to  justify 
an  attack  on  Petersburg,  —  thus  threatening  Richmond, — 
or  a  junction  with  the  army  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  garri- 
soning of  the  towns  which  lay  between  the  two  armies,  the 
occupancy  of  Suffolk  served  only  for  a  protection  to  Norfolk 
and  Portsmouth,  and  a  standing  menace  to  the  rebels  of  South- 
East  Virginia.  On  the  28th  of  September,  Col.  Dodge  made 
a  reconnoissance  to  the  Blackwater,  twenty-five  miles  distant, 
and  put  to  flight  a  considerable  body  of  rebels,  after  a  sharp 
engagement.  On  the  3d  of  October,  Brigadier  General  Spear, 
with  a  force  of  three  regiments  of  infantry,  one  of  cavalry  and 
a  battery  of  artillery,  proceeded  to  the  Blackwater,  opposite 
Franklin,  where  the  rebels  were  found  in  considerable  force, 
and  an  artillery  fight  ensued,  ending  in  the  retreat  of  the  rebels, 
with  a  loss  of  thirty  killed  and  sixty  wounded.  The  same 
day,  three  Union  gun-boats,  under  command  of  Capt.  Hussey, 
had  an  engagement  of  six  hours'  duration,  with  a  rebel  force 
of  about  nine  thousand,    near   Franklin,   which  resulted    in 
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very  heavy  loss  on  the  part  of  the  rebels,  and  nineteen  killed  and 
wounded  on  the  gun-boats.  On  the  25th  of  the  same  month, 
another  reconnoissance,  under  command  of  Brigadier  General 
Ferry,  visited  the  river  at  a  point  some  distance  south  of  Zuni, 
and  after  a  sharp  engagement,  pursued  the  rebels  five  miles 
beyond  the  Blackwater,  routing  them,  with  considerable  loss. 
On  the  2d  of  December,  Gen.  Peck,  learning  that  there  was  a 
force  of  some  three  thousand  rebels  at  Franklin,  on  the  Black- 
water,  sent  Brigadier  General  Spear,  with  a  force  of  about  three 
thousand,  to  make  a  reconnoissance  in  force.  A  rebel  cavalry 
force  was  met  two  miles  east  of  Franklin,  and,  after  a  short 
engagement,  fled,  leaving  in  the  possession  of  the  Union 
troops,  twenty  prisoners,  two  guns  of  the  Rocket  battery,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  muskets,  &c.  The  rebels  were  said 
to  be  strongly  fortified  at  Franklin,  and  though  Gen.  Spear 
was  desirous  of  attacking  them,  Gen.  Peck  thought  it  better 
to  withdraw.  On  the  12th  December,  a  larger  force,  under 
Brigadier  General  Ferry,  with  a  frontier  train,  approached  the 
Blackwater  near  Zuni,  intending  to  cross  and  attack  the  rebel 
camp  there,  but  the  frontier  train  was  delayed  by  the  deep 
mud  in  the  swamp  roads,  and  the  river  was  so  high  that  the 
first  attempt  to  ford  it  was  repulsed.  A  subsequent  attempt 
was  more  successful,  but  finding  that  the  enemy  were  re- 
ceiving large  re-enforcements,  and  having  received  strict  or- 
ders not  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement,  as  the  movement 
was  intended  as  a  diversion  in  favor  of  other  movements  of  our 
forces, — at  Fredericksburg — Gen.  Ferry  withdrew  his  forces, 
taking  thirteen  prisoners  with  him.  The  Union  loss  was 
three  killed,  and  eleven  wounded  ;  that  of  the  rebels,  about 
thirty  in  killed  and  wounded. 

In  the  department  of  North  Carolina,  there  was  greater  ac- 
tivity, and  in  several  instances  battles  of  considerable  severity 
were  fought.  The  Union  citizens  of  Washington,  North  Car- 
olina, having  been  repeatedly  threatened  by  the  rebels,  who 
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were  driven  out  of  the  place  on  its  occupation  by  the  Union 
.forces,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  and  a  considerable  rebel  force 
having  been  collected  not  far  from  the  town,  re-enforcements 
were  sent,  about  the  first  of  June,  and  a  reconnoissance  made 
on  the  5th  of  that  month.  The  gun-boat  Picket  ascended 
the  Tar  river,  as  far  as  Pactolus,  twelve  miles  above  Wash- 
ington, and  shelled  the  woods  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  some 
of  the  shells  falling  into  the  rebel  camp,  and  doing  much 
damage.  The  reconnoitering  force  proceeded  as  far  as  Tran- 
ter's creek,  ten  miles  from  Washington,  where  they  had  a 
sharp  action  with  the  rebel  force  for  about  three  fourths  of  an 
hour,  when  the  rebels  fled,  leaving  some  of  their  dead  behind 
them.  Their  loss  was  between  fifty  and  sixty  in  killed  and 
wounded.     The  Union  loss, seven  killed,  and  nine  wounded. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  the  rebels  made  an  attack  upon 
Washington,  at  five  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  at  first  surprised  the 
citizens,  and  took  possession  of  a  part  of  the  town,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  departure,  that  morning,  of  a  part  of  the  Union 
garrison.  In  less  than  an  hour,  however,  the  troops  which  had 
left,  returned,  and  a  street  fight  of  nearly  three  hours  ensued,  in 
which  the  Union  gun-boats  Louisiana  and  Picket  participated 
as  well  as  they  could,  till  the  latter  blew  up  accidentally.  The 
rebels  were  finally  repulsed,  and  driven  from  the  town,  with  a 
loss  of  nearly  forty  killed,  and  about  the  same  number  woun- 
ded, and  twenty  prisoners.  The  Union  loss  was  fifteen  killed 
and  wounded,  beside  fifteen  or  sixteen  killed  and  wounded  by 
the  explosion  of  the  Picket.  They  also  lost  eight  or  ten 
prisoners. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  a  force  of  fourteen  hundred  rebels 
marched  toward  Plymouth,  North  Carolina,  with  the  intention 
of  capturing  and  burning  the  town.  They  were  met  about 
three  miles  from  the  town,  by  a  Union  force  of  three  hundred 
men,  Hawkins'  Zouaves,  and  loyal  North  Carolians,  under  com- 
mand of  Orderly  Sergeant  Green,   the  commissioned  officers 
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being  all  sick,  and  in  a  fight  of  an  hour,  the  Sergeant  de- 
feated and  routed  the  whole  force,  captured  Col.  Garrett,  its 
commander,  a  Lieutenant,  and  forty  privates,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  cavalry  horses,  and  pursued  the  flying  foe,  till  they 
were  completely  scattered.  The  rebels  lost  thirty  killed,  and 
about  one  hundred  wounded.  The  Union  loss  was  three 
killed. 

On  the  23d  of  November,  Lieutenant  Cushing,  in  command 
of  the  United  States  steamer  Ellis,  passed  up  New  river, 
North  Carolina,  captured  Jacksonville,  the  county  seat  of 
Onslow  county,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  arms,  and 
two  schooners,  destroyed  some  salt  works  on  the  river,  ahd 
shelled  a  rebel  camp.  On  his  return,  the  Ellis  unfortunately 
ran  aground,  and  could  not  be  got  off.  After  fighting  her  for 
some  time,  Lieut.  Cushing  escaped  to  one  of  the  prize  schoon- 
ers, with  his  crew,  having  first  removed  everything  which 
could  be  removed  from  the  Ellis,  and  set  her  on  fire.  She  was 
blown  up  at  nine  o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  24th  November. 

At  the  time  when  Gen.  Burnside  was  preparing  to  attack 
Gen.  Lee  at  Fredericksburg,  and  Gen.  Rosecrans  was  moving 
upon  Bragg  at  Murfreesboro,  in  December,  1862,  it  was 
deemed  desirable  by  the  General-in-chief,  that  diversions  should 
be  made  in  different  directions,  to  answer  the  double  purpose 
of  distracting  the  attention  of  the  rebels,  and  of  cutting  off 
their  communications  with  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  the 
Gulf  States.  For  this  purpose,  two  expeditions  were  ordered  ; 
one  from  London,  Kentucky,  under  Gen.  Carter,  with  one 
thousand  men,  to  cut  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  rail-road  in 
East  Tennessee,  and  burn  the  bridges  on  the  Holston  and 
Watanga  rivers,  which  was  successfully  accomplished,  with  a 
loss  of  only  ten  men  ;  the  rail-road  being  destroyed  for  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  one  hundred  miles,  and  five  hundred  prisoners, 
with  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  stores,  captured.  The  other 
was  to  **rt  the  rail-road  communications  on  the  North   Caro- 
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!ina  rail-roads,  and  thus  prevent  re-enforcements  and  supplies 
coming  to  Richmond,  from  the  South. 

This  expedition,  requiring  a  larger  force  and  more  skillful 
strategy  than  the  other,  was  commanded  by  Major  General 
Foster,  then  commanding  the  North  Carolina  Department. 
The  number  of  troops  employed  was  not  far  from  ten  thous- 
and, including  four  brigades  of  infantry,  one  regiment  of  cav- 
alry, two  batteries,  and  sections  of  two  others.  The  expedi- 
tion left  Newbern  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  December, 
and  moved  on  the  road  toward  Kinston,  marching  fourteen 
miles  that  day.  The  road  was  found  to  be  obstructed,  and 
nifiny  of  the  bridges  destroyed  ;  but  pioneers  were  sent  for- 
ward in  advance  of  the  main  column,  and  removed  the  obstruc- 
tions and  repaired  the  bridges.  The  main  column,  however, 
owing  to  these  delays,  moved  but  about  four  miles  on  the  sec- 
ond day,  though  moving  partly  on  the  Vine  Swamp  road  — 
south  of  the  main  road  to  Kinston  —  in  order  to  avoid  a  por- 
tion of  the  obstructions.  On  this  road,  the  advance  encoun- 
tered the  enemy  in  some  force,  and  after  a  severe  fight,  defeated 
them,  with  considerable  loss  in  kilhd  and  prisoners.  The 
next  morning,  13th  December,  the  main  column  advanced, 
taking  a  road  still  farther  south,  leading  to  South- West  creek. 
One  section  of  a  battery  was  left  with  a  small  body  of  troops 
to  hold  the  bridge  over  Beaver  creek,  about  midway  between 
Newbern  and  Kinston,  which  had  been  rebuilt  by  Gen.  Fos- 
ter's engineers  ;  and  another,  with  a  regiment  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  road  taken  by  the  main  column  on  the  13  th  of  De- 
cember, with  the  Vine  Swamp  road.  When  the  main  column 
reached  South- West  creek,  they  found  a  rebel  force  of  about 
four  hundred  posted  on  the  opposite  bank,  in  a  strong  position. 
The  creek  was  not  fordable,  and  ran  at  the  foot  of  a  deep 
ravine.  Planting  his  batteries  so  as  to  bear  upon  the  enemy, 
the  9th  New  Jersey  regiment  crossed  under  cover  of  their  fire, 
by  swimming,  by  pieces  of  the  bridge,  and  by  a  mill  dam,  and 
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formed  on  the  opposite  bank,  while  the  85th  Pennsylvania, 
of  Wessell's  brigade,  felled  trees  and  crossed  half  a  mile  below. 
The  rebels  had  fallen  back  about  a  mile  from  the  creek,  and 
there  made  a  stand,  having  some  artillery.  The  New  Jersey 
regiment  charged  them  at  double  quick,  routed  them,  cap- 
turing one  of  their  guns,  and  some  prisoners,  and  then,  as  it 
was  evening,  the  two  regiments  bivouacked  on  the  north  side 
of  the  creek.  Meantime,  Gen.  Foster  had  sent  a  part  of  his 
cavalry  on  the  Vine  Swamp  road,  toward  Kinston,  and  they 
had  had  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy  at  a  bridge  on  the  road.  On 
the  14ih,  he  advanced  with  the  main  column,  and  when  about 
a  mile  from  Kinston,  met  the  enemy  in  strong  force,  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Evans.  A  sharp  but  brief  action  en- 
sued, the  rebels  fighting  with  great  desperation,  but  Gen. 
Foster  having  turned  their  right  flank,  and  the  15th  Connecti- 
cut and  96th  New  York  making  a  bayonet  charge  in  front 
at  the  same  time,  they  retreated  precipitately  over  the  Neuse, 
into  and  through  Kinston  ;  they  attempted  to  burn  the  bridge 
over  the  Neuse  in  their  retreat,  but  were  so  closely  pursued 
by  the  Union  troops  that  the  attempt  cost  them  about  four 
hundred  prisoners,  and  the  fire  was  extinguished  with  but 
slight  injury,  but  required  some  repairs,  before  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery could  cross  safely.  Five  or  six  of  the  Union  regiments 
pushed  over  into  the  town  and  halted.  The  rebel  Gen.  Evans 
retreated  two  miles  beyond  the  town,  and  there  formed  his 
troops  again  in  line  of  battle.  He  had  three  light  batteries 
and  one  section  of  heavier  artillery.  Gen.  Foster,  while  the 
bridge  was  repairing,  so  that  he  could  bring  forward  his  own 
artillery,  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  inquire  whether  he  proposed 
to  surrender.  He  declined,  and  the  Union  artillery  having 
come  up,  Gen.  Foster  led  his  troops  out  to  attack  him,  but  be- 
fore they  could  reach  his  position,  the  rebel  General  had  re- 
treated. It  being  night  and  very  dark,  pursuit  was  impossible, 
but  the  troops  bivouacked  on  the  fields,  in  the  position  Evans 
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bad  occupied.  Having  learned  of  the  existence  of  a  formi- 
dable earth-work  on  the  Neuse,  six  miles  below  Kinston,  which 
commanded  the  river,  Gen.  Foster  sent  a  company  of  cavalry, 
with  teams,  to  destroy  it  and  bring  away  the  guns.  They 
brought  away  four  field  pieces  complete,  destroyed  two  others, 
an  eight-inch  columbiad,  and  a  thirty-two  pounder,  which  were 
too  heavy  to  be  brought  away,  and  exploded  the  magazine 
The  next  day,  reconnoissances  were  made  in  several  directions, 
a  locomotive  and  a  rail-road  monitor  or  battery  destroyed,  ex- 
plorations made  toward  Goldsboro,  and  the  main  column 
moved  forward,  to  a  point  about  half  way  between  Kinston 
and  Goldsboro,  three  and  a  half  miles  below  Whitehall.  The 
cavalry  was  sent  forward  to  reconnoiter  the  vicinity  of  White- 
hall, and  found  a  regiment  of  rebels  and  a  battery  near  the 
town,  which,  however,  retreated  on  their  approach,  burning  the 
bridge  over  the  Neuse. 

On  the  16th,  Gen.  Foster  sent  five  companies  of  cavalry 
and  a  section  of  artillery  to  Mount  Olive,  a  station  on  the 
Wilmington  and  Weldon  rail-road  —  which  intersects  the  At- 
lantic and  North  Carolina  at  Goldsboro — fourteen  miles  below 
Goldsboro,  to  destroy  the  rail-road  track  and  bridges,  and  thus 
prevent  communication  by  that  route  with  the  South. 

They  were  successful,  encountering  no  opposition,  except  at 
Whitehall,  which  was  soon  disposed  of,  by  the  main  column, 
which  came  up,  and  made  a  feint  of  intending  to  rebuild  the 
bridge,  and  cross  there,  while  the  entire  force,  except  the  sharp- 
shooters, were  really  pressing  forward  to  Goldsboro  by  another 
road.  They  encamped  that  night,  eight  miles  from  Golds- 
boro, and  moved  upon  it  the  next  morning,  a  part  of  the  cav- 
alry having  been  sent  to  Dudley's  station  and  Everittsnlle, 
two  stations  on  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  rail-road,  where 
they  destroyed  considerable  sections  of  the  road,  burned  rail- 
road cars,  depots,  bridges,  &c,  and  a  quantity  of  small  arms. 
Another  battalion  of  cavalry,  and  one  section  of  artillery,  were 
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sent  to  destroy  a  bridge  over  the  Neuse,  and  engaged  a  rebel 
force  there  for  an  hour  or  more,  finally  silencing  the  enemy's  fire 
The  main  column,  approaching  Goldsboro,  encountered  a  large 
rebel  force,  with  four  batteries  and  a  rail-road  monitor  at  the 
bridge  over  the  Neuse,  leading  into  the  town.  The  Union  bat- 
teries shelled  them  from  their  position,  drove  them  across  the 
river,  and  two  regiments  moved  forward  to  destroy  the  bridge, 
but  the  rebel  batteries  poured  so  terrible  <i  fire  upon  them, 
that  they  could  not  accomplish  it.  The  Union  batteries  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  rebel  artillery,  and  after  two  hours  of  se- 
vere fighting,  the  infantry  reached  the  bridge,  and  volunteers 
were  called  for,  to  set  fire  to  it,  a  work  of  extreme  hazard,  as 
the  rebel  sharp-shooters  were  so  stationed  as  to  command  every 
foot  of  the  way,  and  a  vessel  laden  with  tar  and  turpentine  in 
the  river,  had  been  set  on  fire  to  light  up  the  bridge  and  its 
approaches.  Lieut.  Graham,  of  the  23d  New  York  battery, 
acting  aide-de-camp  to  Col.  Heckman,  and  Lieut.  B.  N.  Mann, 
17th  Massachusetts,  volunteered  and  succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing it,  though  the  latter  was  wounded  in  the  attempt.  Gen. 
Foster  brought  all  of  his  artillery  to  bear  to  prevent  any  effort 
to  save  the  bridge,  and  when  it  was  fully  destroyed,  he  ordered  a 
counter-march  to  Newbern,  having  accomplished  the  objects  for 
which  he  came,  and  not  having  a  sufficient  force  to  spare  to  hold 
Goldsboro.  A  short  distance  from  that  town,  the  rebel  Gen. 
Pettigrew,  who  had  come  from  Richmond  with  re-enforce- 
ments for  Gen.  G.  W.  Smith,  who  was  in  command  at  Goldsboro, 
made  a  sudden  dash,  with  a  large  force,  upon  Col.  Lee's  brig- 
ade, and  Morrison's  battery,  hoping  to  capture  it,  but  he  was 
repulsed  with  so  terrible  a  slaughter,  that  his  forces  could  not 
be  rallied  again,  and  a  rebel  battery  and  two  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, which  attempted  to  support  them,  were  also  driven 
back.  On  the  21st  of  December,  the  expedition  arrived  at 
Newbern  again,  having  sustained  a  loss  of  ninety  killed,  four 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  wounded,  and  nine  missing,  in  all 
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five  hundred  and  seventy-seven.  The  rebel  loss,  as  stated  by 
the  rebel  Gen.  Smith,  was  seventy-one  killed,  two  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  wounded,  and  four  hundred  and  ninety-six  priso- 
ners, in  all  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

The  expedition  was,  however,  a  success,  in  other  particulars 
than  the  direct  losses  of  men  which  it  caused  to  the  rebels.  It 
destroyed,  for  some  time,  their  communications  north  and 
south,  drew  a  considerable  force  from  Richmond,  and  caused 
them  to  garrison  strongly  their  principal  towns.  Had  the  at- 
tack on  Fredericksburg  proved  successful,  the  diversion  thus 
effected  would  have  proved  of  vastly  greater  benefit  to  the 
Union  cause,  and  might  even  have  contributed  materially  to 
the  fall  of  Richmond  ;  but  the  failure  of  that  enterprise  greatly 
diminished  its  importance,  and  in  the  course  of  one  or  two 
months,  the  injuries  done  to  the  rail-roads  and  .bridges  were 
repaired,  and  the  communications  re-established. 

In  the  Department  of  the  South,  the  frequent  changes  of 
commanders,  as  well  as  the  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  the 
troops,  to  re-enforce  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  prevented  that 
efficiency  of  action,  and  that  enterprise  in  undertaking  new 
measures  of  conquest,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  dis- 
played. The  great  extent  of  territory  to  be  garrisoned  and  guard- 
ed, including  a  coast  line  of  fully  fourteen  hundred  miles,  which 
the  various  bays,  inlets,  and  rivers  nearly  doubled,  and  the 
fact  that  all  along  this  line  the  territory,  fairly  under  the  con- 
trol and  government  of  the  department,  did  not  extend  more 
than  ten  or  fifteen  miles  into  the  interior,  and  at  many  points 
not  so  much  as  this,  made  the  duties  of  the  commander  of  the 
department  more  arduous,  and  the  visible  results  obtained,  less 
satisfactory  than  in  almost  any  other. 

Maj.  Gen.  David  Hunter  had  succeeded  Gen.  T.  W.  Sher- 
man, in  the  command  of  this  Department,  on  the  31st  of  March, 
and  the  same  day  the  Department  had  been  divided  into  three 
districts,  the  northern,  southern  and  western.     The  first,  ex- 
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tending  from  the  line  of  boundary  between  North  and  South 
Carolina  to  Cape  Canaveral  ;  the  second  from  Cape  Canaveral 
to  Cedar  Keys,  and  embracing  the  southern  part  of  the  Florid- 
ian  Peninsula  ;  and  the  third  from  Cedar  Keys,  north  and 
west,  to  the  western  line  of  Florida.  The  southern  district, 
embracing  the  loyal  part  of  Key  West  and  the  fortifications 
near  it,  and  the  western  district,  in  which  Fort  Pickens,  Santa 
Rosa  Island  and  Pensacola,  —  which  was  evacuated  by  the 
rebels  May  9,  —  were  the  only  points  of  importance,  remained 
quiet,  and  their  occupancy  was  only  of  importance  as  dimin- 
ishing the  labors  of  the  blockading  squadron. 

In  the  northern  district,  there  was  more  activity.  After  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski,  narrated  in  a  former  chapter 
—  page  516-522  —  Gen.  Hunter  turned  his  attention  toward 
Charleston.  He  already  held  Edisto  Island,  the  first  north  of 
St.  Helena  Sound,  and  taking  possession  of  Kiawah  Island,  sep- 
arated from  Edisto  by  the  North  Edisto  Inlet,  and  of  John's 
Island,  lying  immediately  north  of  it,  and  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  creek,  he  was  able  to  reach  the  banks  of  the  Stono 
river,  which  communicates  with  the  harbor  of  Charleston  by 
a  navigable  stream,  called  Wappoo  creek.  This  creek  forms 
the  northern,  as  Stono  river  does  the  western  boundary  of 
James  Island,  a  large  and  generally  marshy  tract,  the  north-east 
shore  of  which  constitutes  the  southern  boundary  of  Charles- 
ton harbor,  and  commands  the  city.  Com.  Dupont  had 
caused  the  channel  of  Stono  river  to  be  sounded  out,  and 
buoys  to  be  placed,  in  the  early  part  of  May.  This  work  was 
completed  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  on  that  day  the  gun-boats 
Unadilla,  Pembina  and  Ottawa,  crossed  the  bar  and  entered 
the  river.  Numerous  earth-work  fortifications  had  been  erec- 
ted by  the  rebels,  both  on  John  and  James  Islands,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Stono,  but  these  were  abandoned  as  the  gun- 
boats proceeded  up  the  river.  The  gun-boats,  which  had  been 
re-enforced  by  the  Huron,  approached  to  the  mouth  of  Wap- 
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poo  creek,  only  three  miles  from  Charleston,  and  lay  in  the 
river  for  two  weeks,  preventing  the  construction  of  any  new 
fortifications,  and  occasionally  drawing  the  fire  of  the  rebel  for- 
tification on  Wappoo  creek. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  the  land  force,  under  command  of  Maj. 
"Gen.  Hunter,  and  Brig.  Gen.  Benham,  arrived  and  were  landed 
on  James  Island,  where  they  took  possession  of  one  of  the  va- 
cated forts,  and  awaited  the  coming  of  Gen.  Wright,  with  cav- 
alry, artillery,  and  additional  infantry  from  Edisto  Island. 
These  forces  came  in  on  the  5th,  and  a  series  of  skirmishes 
ensued  for  several  days,  on  both  John  and  James  Islands. 
On  the  8th  of  June,  a  force  of  two  regiments,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  Morrow,  protected  by  eight  gun-boats,  made  a  re- 
connoissance,  and  attacked  and  drove  the  rebels  two  miles,  and 
were  at  one  time  within  three  miles  of  Charleston.  They  re- 
turned to  their  camp  with  but  trifling  loss.  On  the  10th,  there 
was  a  sharp  skirmish,  in  which  the  rebels  were  driven  back,  with 
a  loss  of  about  fifty  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners ;  on  the 
13th,  another  skirmish  occurred,  in  which  the  rebels  again  re- 
treated. The  forces  of  the  rebels  were,  however,  continually  in- 
creased by  additions  from  the  Charleston  garrison,  and  by  the 
15th,  they  had  in  all  about  twenty-five  thousand  men  on  James 
Island.  They  had  intrenched  themselves  in  a  strong  position,  at 
Secessionville,  a  small  village  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Island, 
situated  on  a  high  plot  of  land,  between  two  creeks,  and  having 
deep  marshes  extending  from  the  smaller  creek  on  one  side, 
and  the  larger  creek,  not  fordable,  on  the  other.  The  larger, 
usually  called  Secessionville  creek,  is  deep  enough  to  admit  of 
the  passage  of  gun-boats  for  a  part  of  its  length,  and  discharges 
its  waters  into  Stono  river  ;  but  the  gun-boats  could  only  reach 
the  battery,  at  Secessionville,  by  firing  at  long  range. 

Gen.  Benham,  who  was  in  command,  Gen.  Hunter  having 
returned  to  Hilton  Head,  determined  to  attack  this  fortifica- 
tion, the  fire  from  which  greatly  annoyed  his  troops,  who  were  en- 
48 
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camped  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  and  accordingly,  at  dawn 
of  the  16th  June,  he  marched  with  six  thousand  men,  in  three 
brigades,  toward  Secessionville,  the  attack  being  led  by  Gen. 
Isaac  I.  Stevens  with  two  brigades,  with  orders  to  carry  the  bat- 
tery by  assault,  and  if  possible,  by  the  bayonet  alone.  The  3d 
brigade,  and  some  parts  of  regiments  belonging  to  other  brig- 
ades, were  placed  under  the  command  of  Gen.  H.  G.  Wright, 
with  orders  to  support  Gen.  Stevens'  attack.  The  attack  was 
made,  with  great  bravery  and  resolution,  by  Gen.  Stevens'  com- 
mand, in  the  face  of  a  most  devastating  fire,  from  artillery 
and  sharp-shooters,  and  though  losing  heavily,  they  reached 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  battery,  and  the  storming  party, 
composed  of  two  companies  of  the  8th  Michigan  and  one 
company  of  the  79th  New  York,  —  Highlanders, — forced 
their  way  through  the  strong  abatis  and  mounted  the  parapet. 
So  terrible,  however,  was  the  fire  of  the  sharp-shooters,  that 
they  were  compelled  to  fall  back  and  re-form,  behind  the  shel- 
ter of  a  hedge  five  hundred  yards  from  the  fort.  A  part  of 
the  supporting  force  now  came  up,  and  a  destructive  artillery 
fire  opened  from  the  hedge  upon  the  rebels,  under  the  cover  of 
which  Gen.  Stevens  was  on  the  point  of  moving  again  to  the 
assault,  and  had  notified  Gen.  Benham  of  his  intention,  when 
that  officer  ordered  the  supporting  force  withdrawn  ;  and  find- 
ing it  useless  to  remain  with  his  brave  but  sadly  weakened 
brigades,  in  so  exposed  a  position,  without  support,  Gen. 
Stevens  withdrew  them  in  perfect  order  to  their  encampments. 
The  next  day  the  Union  troops  returned  to  Hilton  Head, 
where  Gen.  Benham  was  put  under  arrest  by  Gen.  Hunter  for 
disobedience  of  orders.  He  was  subsequently  tried  and  dis- 
missed from  the  service.  The  loss  of  the  Union  forces  in  this 
unfortunate  affair,  were  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  of  which  five  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
were  from  Gen.  Stevens'  two  brigades,  numbering  in  all,  three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  men.     The  number 
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of  killed  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  of  prisoners  only 
thirty-one.  The  rebel  loss,  according  to  their  own  statement, 
was  forty-eight  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  six  wounded. 

During  the  absence  of  these  troops,  the  rebels  had  made  a 
descent  on  Hutchinson  Island,  and  massacred  a  considerable 
number  of  unarmed  negroes  whom  they  found  there,  and 
threatened  the  other  military  posts  in  the  vicinity.  About 
three  thousand  of  the  troops  in  this  department,  and  Gen. 
Stevens  with  them,  were  soon  after  transferred  to  North  Car- 
olina, and  subsequently  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  Gen. 
Hunter  attempted  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  recruiting 
colored  regiments,  but  having  incurred  the  censure  of  the  au- 
thorities at  Washington,  by  his  proclamation  of  freedom  to 
the  slaves  of  rebels  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida, 
and  his  efforts  at  raising  negro  regiments  being  discouraged 
from  head-quarters,  but  little  progress  was  made,  and  during 
the  summer  months,  the  department  barely  held  its  own,  hav- 
ing occasional  skirmishes  with  the  rebels,  at  Port  Royal  Ferry, 
Simon's  Bluff,  St.  John's  Bluff,  and  elsewhere. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  Gen.  Hunter  was  relieved  from 
the  command  of  the  Department,  and  Maj.  Gen.  0.  M.  Mitchel 
appointed.  A  considerable  addition  was  made  to  the  force  in 
the  Department,  from  the  new  levies.  Gen.  Mitchel  went  to 
work  vigorously,  re-organizing  and  reforming  the  management 
of  the  Department.  The  number  of  freedmen  who  had  es- 
caped from  rebel  masters,  some  of  them  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  hardship,  was  very  large,  and  it  had  been  one  of 
the  vexed  questions  in  the  administration  of  the  Department, 
how  to  provide  in  the  best  way,  for  the  welfare  of  these  poor 
ignorant  people.  Gen.  Hunter  entertained  the  kindest  feel- 
ings toward  them,  and  was  disposed  to  enlist  the  able  bodied 
among  them  as  soldiers,  but  the  Government  was  hardly  ready 
for  such  a  movement,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  and  camp  fol- 
lowers treated  them  with  great  cruelty,  and  they  were  becom- 
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ing,  to  a  considerable  extent,  disheartened  and  discouraged. 
Gen.  Mitchel  possessed  extraordinary  executive  abilities,  and 
he  soon  found  means  of  putting  the  negroes  in  the  way  of  help- 
ing themselves,  and  bettering  their  condition.  He  roused 
their  ambition,  taught  them  to  erect  comfortable  cabins  for 
themselves,  encouraged  them  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  and 
to  cultivate  their  lands  carefully,  and  left  the  matter  of  their 
enlistment  in  abeyance,  till  the  Government  should  be  ready 
to  move  in  the  matter,  which  he  was  satisfied  would  soon  be 
the  case.  In  his  management  with  the  army,  and  civilians 
connected  with  it,  he  was  equally  successful,  bringing  order  out 
of1  confusion,  correcting  old  evils  and  wrongs,  which  had  main- 
tained their  existence  hitherto  by  the  right  of  prescription, 
and  infused  into  every  regiment  the  energy,  zeal,  and  ambi- 
tion, which  were  such  marked  elements  in  his  own  character. 

He  was  fully  persuaded  of  the  necessity  and  importance 
of  harassing  the  enemy  as  constantly  as  possible.  He  there- 
fore, as  soon  as  he  could,  sent  a  small  body  of  troops  to  various 
points  on  the  coast,  to  take  possession  of  places  where  the 
rebels  had  established  small  garrisons,  or  where  they  had  salt- 
works, &c.  Expeditions  of  this  kind  to  St.  John's  river — 
whioh  captured  nine  heavy  guns  and  a  rebel  steamer — Bluff- 
ton  salt-works,  Apalachicola,  &c,  proved  very  successful.  He 
next  organized  a  larger  expedition,  to  penetrate  into  the  in- 
terior, and  cut  the  rail-road  lines  and  destroy  the  larger  bridges, 
between  Charleston  and  Savannah,  and  thus  prevent  the  com- 
munication between  the  two  cities.  He  had  selected  the 
troops  for  this  expedition,  which  was  intended  to  strike  the 
the  rail-road  at  two  points,  Pocotaligo  and  Coosahatchie,  and 
intended  to  take  command  of  it  himself,  but  finding  very 
much  to  do,  and  suffering  from  slight  illness,  he  finally  handed 
over  the  command  to  Brig.  Gen.  Brannan,  who  started,  on  the 
21st  of  October,  with  a  force  of  four  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty-eight  men,  from  Hilton  Head,  and  arrived  the  next 
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morning  at  the  point  where  Pocotaligo  creek  enters  Broad 
liver.  Here  he  dispatched  a  detachment  of  about  four  hundred 
men,  under  command  of  Col;  William  Barton,  to  the  Coosa- 
hatchie  river,  to  destroy  the  rail-road  and  bridges  in  that  vi- 
cinity, and  with  the  remainder  of  his  command,  proceeded 
toward  Pocataligo.  The  expedition  had  been,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, kept  a  secret,  till  the  time  of  starting,  but  Gen.  Bran- 
nan  found,  to  his  dismay,  that  the  rebels  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  whole  plan  for  several  days,  and  had  assembled  a 
force  sufficiently  strong  to  thwart  his  design.  He  pushed  for- 
ward, however,  and  fought  his  way  on  for  ten  miles  to  the  Po- 
cotaligo turnpike  bridge,  only  to  find  it  destroyed,  and  a  force 
too  large  to  be  attacked  with  safety,  in  front.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  retrace  his  steps,  and  fight  his  way  back  to  his  boats, 
at  Mackay's  Point.  Col.  Barton  had  been  more  successful, 
having  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  rail-road  and  a  rail-road 
train,  though  they  could  not  destroy  the  bridge.  They  were 
compelled  to  make  a  hasty  retreat,  and  to  fight  their  way  back 
The  loss  of  the  Union  forces  in  this  expedition  was  thirty-two 
killed,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  wounded.  The  rebel 
loss,  though  considerable,  was  much  less  than  this. 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  plans  for  usefulness,  and  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  interests  of  the  country  he  loved,  Gen. 
Mitchel  was  destined  to  yield  before  a  conqueror  who  spares 
not  the  good  and  great,  even  when  a  nation  pleads  for  their 
preservation.  He  had  perhaps  felt  disease  creeping  upon  him, 
and  as  the  malignant  epidemic — yellow  fever — had  com- 
menced its  ravages  at  Hilton  Head,  had  had  some  premoni- 
tions that  he  should  fall  a  victim  to  it.  But  it  was  not  till 
the  26th  of  October,  that  he  acknowledged  any  feeliDg  of  ill- 
ness, and  on  the  30th  he  died,  without  terror  or  alarm,  though 
in  perfect  consciousness,  exhibiting  in  his  death,  as  he  had 
done  in  his  life,  the  character  of  a  brave,  loyal,  Christian  man. 
His  last  earthly  thoughts  were  given  to  his  country  and    her 
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welfare.  The  loss  of  such  a  man  to  the  Department  of  the 
South  was  very  severe.  He  had  won  the  confidence  of  all 
classes,  and  seemed  well  fitted  to  lead  them  on  to  the  accom 
plishment  of  the  ends  to  be  attained  by  the  war.  After  a 
brief  delay,  Gen.  Hunter  was  re-instated  in  the  command  of  the 
Department.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year,  there  were 
no  movements  of  importance — in  the  Department  of  the  South. 


With  this  sketch  of  the  operations  in  the  Departments  of 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  the  South,  we  close  our  first 
volume,  and  our  record  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  Rebellion. 
Before  turning  to  another  year,  and  one  of  brighter  promise  to 
the  national  cause,  it  may  be  well  to  pass  in  rapid  review, 
what  had  actually  been  accomplished  toward  regaining  the 
power  which  the  leaders  of  the  Rebellion  sought  to  wrest  from 
the  National  Government  which  they  had  sworn  to  maintain. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  period,  the  curtain  rises  upon 
a  scene  not  unlike  the  chaos  of  the  dawn  of  creation.  If  all 
was  not  entirely  without  form  and  void,  yet  darkness,  gross 
darkness,  rested  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  Throughout  that 
long  and  dreary  winter  of  1860-61,  as  one  of  the  southern 
States  after  another  plunged  into  the  yawning  gulf  of  rebel- 
lion, and  at  the  north,  counsels  were  divided,  war  dreaded,  and 
a  large  minority  seemed  more  ready  to  sympathize  with  the 
rebels  than  to  defend  the  institutions  of  our  fathers,  it 
was  a  period  of  intense  gloom.  The  wisest  seemed  unable  to 
give  counsel,  or  to  predict  the  future. 

When  the  echo  of  the  guns  fired  at  Sumter,  resounded 
through  the  land,  light  dawned,  not  the  light  of  the  noon- 
tide, nor  even  of  the  morning  sun,  but  that  dim  grey  light, 
which,  struggling  with  the  darkness,  betokens  a  coming  dawn. 
The  call  of  the  President  for  troops  to  defend  the  national 
flag,  though  greeted  with  the  most  hearty  respoD?e  from  most 
of  the  northern   States,  met  only  with    words  of  bitter  and 
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scornful  rejection,  from  Delaware,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri, 
while  Maryland  was  silent  and  glum,  and  Virginia  made  haste 
to  ally  herself  to  the  rebellion.  Still,  stout  hearts  and  manly 
forms  enough  for  the  emergency,  rushed  promptly  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  to  defend  it.  Yet  as  an  example  of  the  doubt 
which  even  then  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, as  to  the  readiness  of  the  people  to  rise  in  defence  of 
the  capital,  the  following  incident  is  of  interest.  An  eminent 
citizen,  who  now  represents  our  Government  near  one  of  the 
most  powerful  courts  of  Europe,  and  whose  loyalty  and  patri- 
otism were  of  the  most  exalted  character,  was  in  Washington 
at  the  time  of  the  President's  call  for  troops,  on  the  15th  of 
April,  1861.  "Why,"  said  a  citizen  of  New  York,  to  him 
subsequently,  "Why  did  not  the  President  call  for  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  instead  of  seventy-five  thousand,  and  thus, 
by  a  bold  stroke,  crush  the  rebellion  at  its  very  birth  ?" 
"Because,"  was  the  answer,  "for  thirty-six  hours  after  that 
call  was  issued,  he  did  not  know  that  New  York  aud  the 
northern  States  would  not  raise  a  larger  force  to  sustain  the 
rebellion,  than  they  would  to  put  it  down."  The  answer  seems 
now,  in  the  light  of  events  since  passed,  harsh  and  unjust  to 
the  north,  yet  who  that  recollects  the  general  tone  of  the  press 
and  of  conversation,  during  that  memorable  winter,  will  won- 
der at  the  apprehension  then  felt  by  the  President  ? 

The  months  which  ensued  in  the  summer  of  1861,  saw 
some  successes  in  Western  Virginia,  and  in  Missouri,  but  as 
it  then  seemed  all  were  counter-balanced,  and  more  than  coun- 
ter-balanced in  that  grievous  disaster  of  Bull  Run,  and  the 
still  more  grievous  blunder  of  Ball's  Bluff.  Seemed,  we  say, 
for  really,  in  its  ultimate  effects,  Bull  Run  was  but  a  blessing 
in  disguise.  A  success  then,  and  we  came  very  near  having 
one,  might  have  been  our  ruin.  It  would  probably  have  given 
us  in  perpetuity  Generals  unfit  for  the  command  of  large  ar- 
mies, armies  without  discipline,  without  subordination  or  mili  • 
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tary  ardor,  and  a  vain-glorious  spirit  which  might  have  led  us 
forward  to  greater  and  more  overwhelming  disasters.  The 
autumn  brought  us  other  defeats,  some  drawn  battles,  and  a 
few  small  victories  ;  we  were  being  schooled  by  disappoint- 
ment and  trial  to  loftier  aspirations,  abetter  discipline,  and  a 
stronger  faith  in  the  justice  and  holiness  of  our  cause.  The 
latter  end  of  winter,  and  the  opening  of  the  spring  brought  us 
victories,  at  the  west,  the  south,  and  the  south-east,  but  not  on 
the  Potomac.  There  the  finest  army  ever  gathered  on  this 
continent  lay  inactive  till  winter  and  spring  had  nearly  passed, 
inactive  at  least,  so  far  as  any  grappling  with  the  foe  was  con- 
cerned. But  at  the  west,  there  were  Somerset,  and  Fort  Henry, 
and  Fort  Donelson  ;  Island  No.  10,  and  Nashville,  and  that 
bloody,  terrible  struggle  of  Shiloh,  and  Memphis,  and  Pea  Ridge, 
and  later  at  New  Orleans,  an  achievement  which  seems  like 
one  of  the  romances  of  the  days  of  King  Arthur,  when  ships, 
unprotected  with  iron  armor,  passed  the  strongest  forts  on  the 
continent,  receiving,  with  but  slight  damage,  their  fiercest 
fire,  encountered  and  sunk  the  most  formidable  iron-clad  ships 
of  their  enemy,  and  captured  their  largest  city.  In  North 
Carolina,  too,  Roanoke  Island  and  Newbern,  and  in  South 
Carolina,  Port  Royal,  were  among  the  trophies  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Union  cause.  In  Virginia  there  was  less  cause  for 
gratulation  ;  Yorktown  was  evacuated  just  as  we  were  ready 
to  take  it,  and  Williamsburg,  West  Point,  and  Seven  Pines, 
were  little  more  than  drawn  battles,  while  the  retreat  to  the 
James  river,  though  exhibiting  bravery,  and  heroic  endurance 
on  the  part  of  our  soldiers,  could  be  regarded  only  as  a  disaster. 
Still,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1862,  our  flag  was  planted  and 
maintained  in  every  State  that  had  ever  belonged  to  us.  We 
held,  indeed,  but  small  portions  of  some  of  these  States,  but  in 
the  space  of  fifteen  months,  we  had  won  back  a  large  portion  of 
what  the  rebels  had,  at  the  beginning,  claimed  as  their  terri- 
tory.    Missouri  was  ours  without  a  peradventure  ;  Kentucky 
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had  returned,  with  coy  and  reluctant  steps,  to  her  allegiance ; 
Maryland  and  Delaware  were  ours,  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to 
draw  them  into  the  Confederacy.  Then  too,  we  held  half  of 
Tennessee,  nearly  one-third  of  Arkansas,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  Louisiana,  and  a  foothold  in  Texas,  Northern  Ala- 
bama, and  Mississippi,  the  greater  part  of  Florida,  portions 
of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina,  the  whole  of 
Western,  and  part  of  Eastern  Virginia. 

The  obstacles  which  had  been  encountered  in  attaining  this 
measure  of  success,  were  many  and  formidable.  The  leaders 
of  the  rebellion  had  long  had  this  project  in  view  ;  they  had 
partially  organized  for  it  in  1856,  and  their  opportunities, 
as  they  had  been  in  power  uninterruptedly  for  eight 
years,  had  been  diligently  improved  in  strengthening  and  pre- 
paring their  own  section  for  the  conflict,  and  in  weakening 
the  north  as  much  as  possible.  For  this  purpose,  Jefferson 
Davis,  himself  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  had  cultivated  the 
most  friendly  relations  with  the  officers  who  had  graduated  at 
that  military  academy,  and  had  taken  especial  pains  to  in- 
spire them  with  an  interest  in  southern  institutions  ;  for  this 
purpose,  too,  the  States'  Rights  doctrines  had  been  advocated 
and  urged  with  great  pertinacity  and  force  throughout  the 
South  ;  military  schools  were  established  in  most  of  the  southern 
States,  and  great  efforts  made  to  increase  the  familiarity  of  the 
young  men  with  the  use  of  arms  and  military  discipline.  The 
organization  of  a  secret  order,  pledged  to  the  extension  and 
maintenance  of  slavery,  if  not  to  the  work  of  secession,  was 
another  measure  inaugurated  for  the  same  purpose. 

Especially  had  these  restless  traitors  been  busy  during  the 
administration  of  the  weak  and  incapable  Buchanan.  A  ma- 
jority of  his  cabinet  had  been  selected  from  the  South,  and 
even  of  those  from  the  North,  one  was  more  southern  than  the 
southerners  themselves.  Five  of  the  whole  number  were 
pledged  to  the  conspiracy,  and  determined  to  aid  it  by  every 
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means  in  their  power,  and  even  if  Mr.  Buchanan  was  not,  as 
there  was  strong  reasons  for  believing,  himself  a  party  to  their 
treason,  he  was  powerless  to  effect  any  thing  against  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, Floyd  performed  his  part  by  sending  to  the  south- 
ern States  their  quota  of  arms  and  cannon,  for  1858,  1859, 
1860,  and  1861,  the  latter  in  advance,  while  arms  were  with- 
held from  the  northern  States,  on  frivolous  excuses  ;  and  plun- 
dered the  treasury  by  drafts  in  advance  of  the  comple- 
tion of  contracts,  and  by  stupendous  frauds  ;  Toucey  sent 
almost  the  entire  available  navy  to  ports  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe,  that  our  coast  might  be  undefended  ; 
Cobb,  by  the  grossest  mismanagement,  prostrated  the  credit 
of  the  Government  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  a  time  of  entire 
peace,  Government  six  per  cent,  bonds,  which  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  Secretaryship  he  had  bought  up  at  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen,  could  not  be  placed  on  the  market  above 
eighty-six  or  eighty-seven  cents  on  the  dollar ;  Thompson 
prostituted  his  official  position  to  visit  North  Carolina  and 
other  States,  and  urge  them  to  secession,  and  Thomas  refused 
to  vote  for  aid  to  the  struggling  and  hard  pressed  heroes  of 
Sumter,  and  betrayed  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Government.  The  loyalty  of  Messrs.  Black,  Holt,  Dix, 
and  Stanton,  in  the  last  few  days  of  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  saved  that  administration  from  a  portion  of  the 
disgrace  which  was  fast  accumulating  upon  it,  but  could  not 
avert  the  storm  which  was  about  to  descend  upon  the  nation. 
Treason  was  manifest  everywhere ;  in  the  betrayal  and  disarm- 
ing of  our  troops  in  Texas — where,  by  Floyd's  contrivance, 
the  larger  part  of  our  small  regular  army  had  been  stationed  — 
by  a  General  who  had  long  been  honored  and  trusted  by  the 
nation  ;  by  the  seizure  of  the  national  forts  in  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida ;  by  the  plunder  of  the 
mints  in  New  Orleans,  Charlotte,  and  Dahlonega ;  by  the 
capture  of  our  revenue  cutters  at  New  Orleans,  and  Mobile  ; 
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by  the  firing  on  steamers  in  Texas,  and  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  by  the  zealous  efforts  made  by  Maury,  Lynch,  and  other 
officers  of  the  navy,  long  supported  and  petted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  arouse  European  prejudices  against  the  Union, 
and  in  favor  of  the  South. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  loyal  States,  after  fifty  years  of 
peace — for  the  Mexican  war  took  but  a  very  few  thousand  of 
our  citizens,  and  scarcely  ruffled  the  calm  of  our  peaceful 
commerce — had  grown  averse  to  war,  and  unskilled  in  milita- 
ry affairs.  In  most  of  the  northern  States,  the  militia  had 
but  a  nominal  existence  ;  in  some,  not  even  that  ;  and  when 
the  President's  call  for  troops  came,  the  volunteers  who  res- 
ponded were  ignorant  of  the  very  first  rudiments  of  military 
science.  The  number  of  graduates  from  West  Point,  who 
remained  loyal,  was  comparatively  few  and  utterly  insufficient 
to  furnish  even  commanding  and  staff  officers  for  the  new 
army  to  be  formed  ;  and  in  all  directions,  patriotism,  courage 
and  innate  common  sense  were,  of  necessity,  made  the  substi- 
tutes for  military  skill. 

There  was  another  and  very  serious  difficulty.  The  armory 
at  Harper's  Ferry  had  been  destroyed,  with  its  valuable  sup- 
plies of  arms,  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels  ;  the  northern  States  had  neglected  to  draw  their  sup- 
plies of  arms,  or  had  been  refused  them,  on  one  plea  or  an- 
other, by  Floyd,  while  the  armory  at  Springfield,  and  the  ar- 
senals elsewhere  at  the  North  had  been  drained  by  that  traitor, 
to  supply  the  arsenals  at  the  South.  There  was  not,  in  the 
whole  North,  a  sufficient  supply  of  muskets  and  rifles  of  mod- 
ern construction,  to  furnish  one  half  of  the  army  which  had 
been  called  out.  Resort  was  had  to  importation,  and  some 
good  arms,  and  a  large  quantity  of  poor  ones,  were  obtained, 
but  not  without  much  delay.  Meantime,  English  manufac- 
turers of  cannon  and  fire-arms  were  pouring  into  the  sou  thin? 
ports  large  quantities  of  these  weapons,  of  the  best  quality 
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The  finances  of  the  Union,  too,  were  in  a  low  state,  and 
though  banks  and  private  citizens,  with  a  liberality  and  pat- 
riotism deserving  of  the  highest  praise,  offered  the  National 
Treasury  money  in  large  sums,  and  many  of  the  States  equip- 
ped their  quotas  on  their  own  credit,  on  the  promise  of  future 
reimbursement  by  the  Government,  yet  it  required  many 
months  of  the  skillful  management  of  the  able  financier  whom 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  called  to  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury, 
to  undo  the  mischiefs  inflicted  upon  the  national  credit  by  the 
traitor  Cobb,  and  to  provide,  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest, 
for  the  expenditure,  which  in  the  summer  of  1862  had  reached 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars  a  day.  That  this  was  accom- 
plished, and  without  a  ruinous  depreciation  of  Government  se- 
curities, or  an  application  to  European  capitalists,  was  evidence 
alike  of  the  financial  ability  of  Mr.  Chase,  the  patriotism  of 
the  people,  and  their  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  was  still  another  obstacle  to  success  which  early 
proved  formidable.  Owing  in  part  to  their  hostility  to  a  rival 
power  which  in  maritime  strength,  commerce,  manufactures, 
and  agriculture,  was  contending  with  them  for  the  trade  and 
commercial  supremacy  of  the  world,  and  in  part,  perhaps,  to 
the  malicious  misrepresentations  of  the  emissaries  of  the  seces- 
sionists, England  and  France  affected  to  believe,  from  the 
very  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  that  it  could  have  no  other  re- 
sult than  a  permanent  separation,  and  the  establishment  of 
two  distinct  nations. 

Accordingly,  with  a  most  indecent  haste,  in  less  than  thirty 
days  after  the  first  act  of  war,  and  before  the  ministers  of  the 
new  administration  could  reach  the  English  and  French  courts, 
Great  Britain  and  France,  by  public  proclamation,  recognized 
the  rebels  as  "belligerents,"  and  placed  them  on  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  Government  of  the  Union,  to  which  they  were 
bound  by  the  most  solemn  treaties.     This  great  wrong  and 
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outrage,  utterly  inconsistent  with  all  the  previous  history  and 
avowed  purposes  of  the  two  nations,  was  followed  by  others. 
The  British  Government  especially,  sought  in  every  possible 
way  to  annoy  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
favor  the  "Confederacy,"  knowing  all  the  while  that  that 
"Confederacy"  was  openly  declared  by  its  founders,  to  have 
slavery  for  its  corner-stone,  while  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
England  had  avowed  her  abhorrence  of  slavery,  on  all  occasions, 
and  in  all  places.  When  a  brave  and  patriotic  naval  officer, 
following  English  precedents,  from  the  lack  of  any  in  his  own 
country,  arrested  upon  the  deck  of  an  English  vessel,  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  rebels  on  their  way  to  England  and  France, 
the  British  ministry,  in  spite  of  the  disavowal  of  the  act  on 
the  part  of  our  Government,  and  dishonorably  concealing  for 
a  month  that  disavowal,  sought  to  plunge  the  British  nation 
into  war  with  the  United  States  ;  whenever  British  subjects 
were  arrested  for  misdemeanors  or  crimes-  against  the  United 
States,  their  arrest  was  complained  of,  in  the  most  curt  and 
testy  language,  and  their  release  demanded  with  covert  if  not 
open  menaces.  The  blockade  of  the  rebel  ports  was  made  the 
subject  of  many  remonstrances,  and  the  sinking  of  vesssels 
laden  with  stone,  in  Charleston  harbor,  made  the  occasion  of 
threats  of  interference,  although  within  the  last  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  Great  Britain  had  destroyed  half  a  dozen  ports 
in  the  same  way. 

The  recognition  of  the  "Confederacy"  was  demanded  in 
Parliament  repeatedly  by  the  friends  of  the  rebels,  and  put 
aside,  not  by  a  stern  and  decided  refusal,  but  by  the  request 
that  the  mover  would  withdraw  his  motion,  as  the  time  did 
not  seem  to  have  arrived  yet,  for  a  recognition  ;  every  appar- 
ent success  of  the  rebels,  however  trifling,  was  hailed  with  joy, 
and  exaggerated  even,  by  members  of  the  Britsh  Cabinet,  and 
every  triumph  of  the  Union  arms  belittled,  doubted,  or 
denied. 
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But  a  more  formidable  interference  from  Great  Britain  on 
the  side  of  the  rebels,  soon  put  these  minor  annoyances  in  the 
shade.  From  the  first,  as  we  have  already  said,  fire  arms, 
cannon,  ammunition,  saltpetre,  and  other  munitions  of  war  had 
been  exported  to  the  rebel  ports  from  Great  Britain  without 
stint,  and  after  the  blockade  had  been  effectively  established, 
the  British  port  of  Nassau,  in  the  Bahamas,  became  the  port 
of  entry  and  departure  for  a  fleet  of  fast  sailing  iron  steamers, 
built  in  England,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  running  the 
blockade,  and  when  they  were  unable  to  enter  some  one  of  the 
numerous  inlents  along  the  Atlantic  coast  with  their  cargo, 
they  bore  up  for  Matamoras  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  delivered 
their  cargo  there,  to  be  transported  by  the  rebels  across  Texas. 
Emboldened  by  their  success  in  this  nefarious  traffic,  English 
ship-builders,  one  of  them  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament, 
began  to  build  war  vessels  for  the  rebels,  since  they  could  not 
succeed  in  getting  to  sea  with  any  themselves.  As  these  ships, 
if  they  took  as  prizes  any  merchant  vessels,  could  not  take 
them  into  any  rebel  port  for  adjudication  and  condemnation  by 
a  prize  court,  it  was  obvious  that  such  ships,  built,  armed  and 
equipped  in  British  ports,  and  manned  by  British  seamen,  in 
part,  at  least,  though  commanded  by  rebel  officers,  were  neither 
more  nor  less  than  pirate  vessels,  issuing  from  British  ports. 
But  regardless  of  this,  they  were  sent  out,  and  the  British 
Government,  interposing  delays  and  calling  for  proofs,  suffered 
three  of  them  to  leave  her  ports  to  prey  upon  American 
commerce,  and  sneered  at  the  protests  of  the  United  States 
minister. 

On  the  part  of  France,  beyond  a  generally  unfriendly  tone, 
and  offers  of  mediation  between  our  Government  and  the 
rebels,  no  overt  acts  of  hostility  had  occurred  ;  but  the  de- 
signs of  the  French  Emperor  on  Mexico  were  beginning  to  be 
apparent,  and  occasioned  much  uneasiness. 

This  sympathy  with  their  cause  on  the  part  of  England  and 
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France,  gave  to  the  rebels  much  moral,  and  some  material 
support,  and  rendered  the  struggle  more  protracted  and  des- 
perate than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

The  geographical  structure  of  the  country  in  which  the  war 
was  prosecuted,  was  also  a  great  hindrance  to  success.  In  Vir- 
gina,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  where  most  of  the  great  bat- 
tles were  fought,  it  was  a  country  of  wooded  hills,  and  deep 
and  precipitous  ravines,  where,  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
year,  the  clayey  soil  was  kneaded  into  a  pasty  mass  so  adhesive 
as  to  render  the  passage  of  artillery  and  wagon  trains  almost 
impossible,  while  the  thick  wooded  heights  afforded  cover  for 
ambushes,  masked  batteries,  and  guerrilla  warfare.  Other  sec- 
tions were  subject  to  a  deadly  malaria  which  destroyed  far 
more  lives  than  the  battle  field,  and  in  some,  the  heat  was  so 
prostrating,  that  active  exertions  for  a  few  days,  must  necessa- 
rily be  followed  by  a  long  period  of  rest. 

With  such  formidable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  success,  it  is 
rather  matter  of  wonder  that  so  much,  than  that  so  little  had 
been  accomplished.  It  was  not  done  without  great  sacrifices 
of  treasure  and  of  life.  The  formidable  blockading  fleet, 
which  in  fifteen  months  was  increased  from  forty-two  to  three 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  vessels  of  war,  did  not  attain  this 
extent  without  the  most  extraordinary  exertions  ;  and  the  ar- 
mies of  the  Republic,  which  had  enrolled  up  to  July  1,  1862, 
more  than  three-fourths  of  a  million  of  men,  had  lost  on  the 
battle  field,  in  killed  and  wounded,  in  prisoners,  in  the  sick 
smitten  down  by  the  pestilence,  and  in  deserters,  stragglers, 
and  discharged  men,  well  nigh  three  hundred  thousand.  It 
was  a  fearful  price  to  pay  for  such  success,  but  it  was  paid  with 
a  willing  heart. 

Foreseeing  that  the  rebels  would  gather  their  forces,  in- 
creased by  a  most  relentless  conscription,  for  another  and  more 
desperate  onslaught  upon  our  armies,  having  for  its  object  the 
regaining  of  the  territory  they  had  lost,  the  President  early  in 
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July,  called  for  three  hundred  thousand  men  for  three  years  or 
the  war,  and  on  the  4th  of  August,  for  a  second  three  hundred 
thousand,  to  serve  nine  months.  These  two  levies  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  men  in  the  aggregate,  were  almost  entirely  filled 
by  volunteering,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  troops  were 
not  ready  for  the  field  till  near  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  movements  of  the  rebels  were  such  as  the  President 
had  foreseen.  Moving  northward  upon  Pope's  army  in  August, 
and  forcing  it  back  in  a  series  of  battles,  which  though  not  all 
defeats,  had  the  general  effect  of  a  reverse,  the  rebel  army 
under  Lee,  crossed  the  Potomac  and  entered  Maryland,  in  the 
expectation  of  raising  re-enforcements  in  that  State  ;  they 
were  repulsed,  and  compelled  to  retreat  into  Virginia,  by  the 
battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam  ;  at  the  same  time 
the  western  rebel  army,  under  Generals  Bragg  and  Kirby  Smith, 
moved  northward  from  Chattanooga  and  its  vicinity,  through 
Kentucky,  and  threatened  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  but  were 
repulsed  in  both  cases,  and  after  a  rapid  retreat  were  brought  to 
bay  at  Chaplin  Hills,  where  an  indecisive  battle  was  fought, 
which,  however,  resulted  in  Bragg's  further  retreat  into 
Tennessee. 

In  Mississippi,  Gen's  Van  Dorn  and  Price  attempted  also  a 
northward  movement,  but  were  terribly  defeated  at  Iuka  and 
Corinth,  and  on  the  Hatchie,  by  a  part  of  Gen.  Grant's  army 
under  Gen.  Rosecrans.  In  Arkansas,  somewhat  later,  the 
same  tendency  to  regain  their  former  territory,  on  the  part 
of  Hindman  and  Marmaduke,  was  most  effectually  repressed, 
by  Gens.  Herron  and  Blunt  at  Fayetteville,  Cane  Hill,  and 
Prairie  Grove.  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  the  Indian  terri- 
tory, had  also  been  nearly  or  quite  cleared  of  rebels.  In  Lou- 
isiana, Gen.  Butler  had  added  materially  to  the  Union  terri- 
tory, and  promptly  suppressed  every  effort  of  the  rebels  to 
force  back  his  troops  from  any  ground  they  had  once  occupied. 
In  Virginia,  North  Carolina,    South    Carolina,  Georgia    and 
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Florida,  as  we  have  seen  in  this  chapter,  if  no  new  territory 
was  gained,  at  least  that  already  conquered,  was  finally  held. 

Thus  then  the  case  stood  on  the  1st  of  December,  1862. 
Of  the  fourteen  States  and  three  territories  which  the  rebels 
claimed  as  parts  of  their  Confederacy,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  rebellion,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  were  en- 
tirely under  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ;  the  Fed- 
eral authority  was  also  acknowledged  in  West  Virginia,  then- 
asking  to  be  admitted  as  an  independent  State,  in  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  Eastern  Virginia,  in  more  than  half  of  Ten- 
nessee, in  Dearly  the  whole  of  Florida,  in  Northern  Arkansas, 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  in  about  one-third  of  Louisiana, 
and  considerable  tracts  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia.  The  three  territories  were  also  under  the  control 
of  the  United  States.  Meantime  the  army  and  navy  were 
growing  stronger  each  day,  and  the  hopes  of  future  successes 
and  final  triumph  more  and  more  encouraging.  How  these 
hopes  were  fulfilled,  we  shall  see  in  the  next  volume. 
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for  Horses. 
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i 
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2.2 

§1 
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GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

$  c 

$    c. 

$    c. 

$    c. 

&  for 

Lieutenant  General 

270  01 
80  OC 

40 
5 

360  00 
45  00 

4 
2 

90  00 
45  00 

720  00 
170  00 

for'ge 
2 

$50. 

Aides-de-camp  and  Military  Secre- 1 
tary  to  Lieutenant-General,  each.  J 

2 

Major-General 

220  0C 
80  00 

15 
4 

135  00 
36  00 

4 
2 

90  00 

47  0(J 

445  00 

103  00 

4 

5 

Senior  Aide-de-camp  to  Gen. -in-Chief 

2 

Aide-de-camp,  in  addition  to  pay,  f 
&c,  of  Lieutenant J 

24  00 

24  00 

2 

2 

124  00 

20  00 

12 

108  00 

3 

67  50 

299  50 
11* 

5 
2 

Brigadier-General 

4 

Aide-de-camp  in  addition  to  pay,  ) 
&C,  of  Lieutenant j 

2 

adjutant-general's    department. 

Adjutant-General— Brigadier-General 

124  00 

12 

108  00 

3 

67  50 

299  50 

5 

4 

Assistant  Adjutant-General — Colonel 

110  00 

6 

54  00 

2 

47  00 

211  UO 

5 

2 

Assistant  Adjutant  General — Lt.  Col.. 

95  00 

5 

45  00 

2 

47  00 

1S7  00 

4 

2 

Assistant  Adjutant-General— Major. . 

80  00 

4 

36  00 

2 

47  0U 

163  00 

4 

2 

Judge-Advocate-General— Colonel 

110  00 

6 

54  00 

2 

47  00 

211  00 

5 

2 

Judge- Advocate— Maj  or 

SO  00 

4 

36  00 

2 

47  00 

163  00 

4 

2 

"         "       (Division) — Major... 

80  00 

4 

30  00 

2 

47  00 

163  00 

4 

2 

inspector-general's    department. 

Inspector-General — Colonel 

110  00 

6 

54  00 

2 

47  00 

211  00 

5 

2 

Assistant  Inspector-General— Major. . 

80  00 

4 

36  00 

2 

47  00 

163  00 

4 

2 

signal  department. 

Signal  Officer— Major 

SO  00 

4 

36  00 

2 

47  00 

163  00 

4 

2 

quartermaster's  department. 

Quarterniaster-General— Brig-Gen.. . . 

124  00 

12 

108  00 

S 

67  00 

299  50 

5 

4 

Assistant  Quartermaster-Gen.— Col. . 

110  00 

6 

54  00 

2 

47  00 

211  00 

5 

2 

Deputy  Quartermaster-Gen.—  Lt.  Col. 

95  00 

5 

45  00 

2 

47  00 

187  00 

4 

2 

Quartermaster— Major 

80  00 

4 

36  00 

2 

47  00 

103  00 

4 

2 

Assistant  Quartermaster— Captain. .. 

V0  00 

4 

36  00 

1 

23  50 

129  50 

3 

2 

subsistence  department. 

Commissary-Gen.  of  Subsistence— Col. 

110  00 

0 

54  00 

2 

47  00 

211  00 

5 

2 

Assistant  Commissary-Gen.  of  Sub-  | 
sistence— Lieut.  Colonel f 

95  00 

5 

45  00 

2 

47  00 

187  00 

4 

2 

Commissary  of  Subsistence— Major.. 

80  00 

4 

36  00 

2 

47  00 

163  00 

4 

2 

Commissary  of  Subsistence— Capt 

70  00 

4 

30  00 

1 

23  50 

129  50 

3 

2 

Assistant  Com'sary  of  Subsistence,  ) 
in  addition  to  pay  &c.  ofLieut....  j 

20  00 

11* 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Surgeon-General— Brigadier-General. 
Surgeons  of  ten  years'  service 

124  00 

1-2 

108  00 

3 

67  50 

299  50 

5 

4 

SO  00 

8 

72  00 

2 

47  00 

199  00 

4 

2 

Surgeons  of  less  than  ten  years'  service 

SO  00 

4 

36  00 

2 

47  00 

163  00 

4 

2 

Asst.  Surgeons  often  years'  service.. 

70  00 

8 

72  00 

1 

23  50 

165  50 

3 

2 

Asst.  Surgeons  of  live  years'  service. 

70  00 

4 

36  00 

1 

23  50 

129  50 

3 

2 

Assistant  Surgeons  of  less  than  five  | 
years'  service f 

53  33 

4 

36  00 

1 

23  50 

112  83 

2 

2 

PAY  DEPARTMENT. 

Paymaster-General,  $2740  per  annum- 
Deputy  Paymaster-General 

288  33 

95*00 

T 

45*00 

"jj* 

47*00 

187  00 

"i" 

2* 

Paymaster 

80  00 

4 

36  00 

2 

47  00 

163  00 

4 

2 
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Rank  and  Classification  of  Officers. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS, 

CORPS  Of  TOPOGRAPHICAL  ENGINEERS. 

AND  OKDNANCE  DEPARTMENT. 

Chief  of  Ordinance,  Brigadier-Gen... 
Colonel. 


Lieutenant-Colonel 

Major  

Captain 

First  Lieutenant 

i  utenant . ., 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant 

OFFICERS     OF     MOUNTED     DRAGOONS 

CAVA.LRST,  RIFLEMEN,  AND  LIGHT 

ARTILLERY. 

Colonel 

Lieutenant  Colonel 

Major 

Captain 

First  Lieutentant 

Second  Lieutenant 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant 

Adj  utant  Jin  addition  to  pay  | 

Reg'l  Qr.  Master  j     of  Lieutenant.   ( 

OFFICERS  OF  ARTILLERY  AND  IN- 
FANTRY. 
Colonel 

Lieutenant-Colonel 

Major    

Captain 


Pay. 


First  Lieutenant «. ... 

Second  Lieutenant , 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant 

Adjutant,  in  addition  to  pay,  cfcc.ofLt 

Reg'l  Quartermaster,  in  addition  to  | 

pay,  &c.  of  Lieutenant    J 

MILITARY   STOREKEEPERS 

Attached  to  the  Quartermaster's  De-"| 
partment ;  at  armories,  and  at  ar- 
senals of  construction  ;  the  store 
keeper  at  Watertown  Arsenal,  and  J- 
storekeepers  of  ordnance  serving 
in  Oregon,  California,  and  New 
Mexico,  $1490  per  annum.  J 

At  all  other  arsenals,  £1040  per  annum. 

Chaplains. 


$ 
124  00 
110  00 

95  00 

SO  00 
70  00 
P3  53 

5;;  35 
53  33 


lin  00 
95  00 
SO  00 
70  00 

53  33 
53  33 
53  33 

10  00 


95  00 
80  00 
70  00 
00  00 
50  00 
45  00 
45  00 
10  00 

10  00 


6* 


$ 

108  00 
54  00 
4/,  00 
36  0U 
50  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 


54  00 
45  00 
30  00 
30  00 
50  00 
50  00 
30  00 


5*  .0 

45  ..0 
30  00 
30  00 
36  00 

36  00 
30  00 


Servants. 


$  c. 

07  5o 

47  00 

47  00 

47  00 

23  50 

23  50 

23  5u;il2 

23  50  112  83 


163  00 

120  50 
11 


47  00 
47  00 
47  00 
23  50 
23  50 
23  50 
25  50 


45  00 
45  00 
45  00 


211  00 
187  00 

163  00 
129  50 
112  S3 

112  S3 

112  8; 
10  00 


194  00 
170  00 
151  00 


22  50'l0S  60 
22  50  103  SO' 
22  50  103  50 
10  00 
10  00 


Forage 
furnished 


Paymaster's  clerks,  $700  per  annum,  and  one  ration  (75  cents)  per  day  when  on  duty. 

The  officer  in  command  of  a  company  is  allowed  $10  per  month  for  the  responsibility  of 
clothing,  arms,  and  accoutrements.— Act  2  March,  1827,  Sec.  2. 

♦Subaltern  officers,  employed  on  the  General  Stan,  and  receiving  increased  pay  therefor, 
are  not  entitled  to  the  additional  or  fourth  ration  provided  by  the  Act  of  2  March,  1827, 
Sec.  2. 

Forage  is  commuted  only  when  the  Government  cannot  furnish  it  in  kind,  and  theu  at 
$8  per  month  for  each  horse  actually  kept  by  the  officer. 

Every  commissioned  officer  below  the  raak  of  Brigadier-General  receives  one  additional 
ration  per  day  for  every  live  years' service.— Act  5  July,  1333,  Sec.  12,  and  7  July,  1833,  Sec.  9. 
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CAVALRY. 


Sergeant-Major 

Quartermaster  Sergeant. 


$21 
21 


Chief  Buo-ler zl   00 


First  Sergeant. 
Sergeant  


Corporal $14   00 

Bugler 13  00 

Farrier  and  Blacksmith. .  15  00 

Private 13  00 


...      20  00 
...      17.  00 

ORDNANCE. 

Sergeant 834  00  I  Private,  first  class $17  00 

Corporal 20  00  |  Private,  second  class 13  00 

ARTILLERY  AND  INFANTRY. 


Sergeant-Major $21  00 

Quartermaster-Sergeant..  17  00 

First  Sergeant 20  00 

Sergeant 17  00 

Corporal 13  50 


Artificer,  artillery $15  00 

Private 13  00 

Principal  Musician 21  00 

Musician 12  00 


SAPPERS,  MINERS,  AND  PONTONIERS. 


Private,  second  class....   $13  00 
Musician 12  00 


Sergeant $34  00 

Corporal 20  00 

Private,  first  class 17  00 

BRIGADE  BANDS. 

Leader $45  00  |  Drum-Major 

Four  of  the  Band 34  00  I  Four  of  the  Band. 

Eight  of  the  Band 17  00  | 


$17  00 
20  00 


Medical   Cadets    (and  1 

ration  per  day) ....   $30  00 

Hospital  Stewards 30  00 

Master  Wagoners  (3  Aug., 

1861) 17  00 


Matrons $6  00 

Female  Nurses,  per  day 
and  (1  ration)  40 
cents. 

Wagoners  (3  Aug.,  1861)     14  00 

12  1-2  cents  per  month  is  to  be  retained  from  the  pay  of  each  en- 
listed man  of  the  army,  for  the  support  of  the  "  Soldier's  Home." 

$2  per  month  is  allowed  for  re-enlistment,  and  $1  per  month  addi- 
tional for  each  subsequent  period  of  five  years'  service,  provided  the 
enlistment  is  made  within  one  month  after  the  expiration  of  each  term. 


To  Subscribers— Publisher's  Note — If,  from  removal,  death,  or  other  cause,  any  of 
our  agents  should  fail  to  deliver  the  Second  Volume  of  -this  work  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  its  publication,  of  which  full  public  notice  will  be  given,  we  will  send  it  to  them 
by  mail,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  subscription  price,  with  directions  as  to  the  Post  Of- 
fice, County  and  State. 
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3,  (la60,)  Respectively  ;  also  the  Increase  ami 


States  and  Tbrritobebb. 


Alabama. 

Arkansas  

California  

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky .., 

Louisiana 

Maine    

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey,  (partly  estimated) 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

.Ohio 

Oregon  -.-   

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Vermont , 

Virginia , 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Columbia. , 

Nebraska  Territory , 

New  Mexico  Territory 

Utah  Territory 

Washington  Territory 


1850. 


$•228,204,332 
39,841,025 
22,1(51,872 
155,707,980 
21,062,556 
22,862,270 
335,425,714 
156,265,006 
1  202,650,264 
23,714,638 


301,628,456 
233,998,764 
122,777,571 

219,217,364 
573,342,286 
69,787,255 
Not  Returned. 
228,951,130 
137,247,707 
103,652,  S35 
200,000,000 
1,080,309,216 
226,800,472 
504,726,120 
5,063,474 
722,486,120 
80,508,794 
288,257,694 
201,246,686 
52,740,473 
92,205,049 
430,7H1,082 
42,056,595 
14,018,874 


$495,237,078 

219,256,473 

207,874,613 

444,274,114 

46,242,181 

73,101,500 

645,895,237 

871,860,282 

528,835,371 

247,338,265 

31,327,895 

666,043,112 

602,118,568 

190,211,600 

376,919,944 

815,237,433 

257,163,983 

52,294,413 

607,324,911 

501,214,398 

156,310,860 

407,918,324 

1,843,338,517 

358,739,399 

1,193,898,422 

28,930,637 

1,416,501,818 

135,337,588 

•    548,13S,754 

493,903,892 

365,200,614 

122,477,170 

793,249,681 

273,671,668 

41,0S4,945 

9,131,056 

20,813,768 

5,596,118 

5,601,466 


Increase 

per  con* 

$267,032,746 

117.01 

179,415,448 

450.32 

185,712,741 

837.98 

288,566,134 

1S5.32 

25,179,025 

119.54 

50,239,230 

219.74 

310,469,523 

92.56 

715,595,276 

457.93 

320,185,107 

160.95 

223,623,627 

942.97 

304,414,656 

120.  SI 

368,119,804 

157.31 

67,434,029 

54.92 

157,702,580 

71.93 

241,895,147 

42.19 

197,376,728 

330.13 

378,373,781 

165.26 

363,960,091 

265.18 

52,G5s.o-J5 

50.S0 

267,918,324 

133.95 

763,029,301 

70,63 

131,938,927 

58.17 

6S9  172,302 

136.54 

23,867,103 

471.35 

694,015,698 

96.05 

64,828,794 

68.10 

'  259,881,060 

90.15 

292,657,206 

145.42 

312,400,141 

592.44 

30,272,121 

32.83 

302,548,599 

84.17 

231,615,073 

550.72 

27,066,071 

193.0e 

15,639,298 

302.24 

4,610,035 

467.50 

$7,135,780,228      $16,159,616,008       $8,925,481,011    |      126.45 
Exhibiting  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  per  cent. 


FUGITIVE   SLAVES, 

According  to  the  Seventh  Census,  (1850,)  and  the  Eighth  Census,  (I860,)  respectively 


an 

VKNTH  CENSUS. 

EIGHTH  OBNSTJS. 

States. 

Slaves. 

Fugi- 

Une  out 
of— 

Per 

Slaves. 

Kuu'i- 

Oue  out 
of— 

Per 
cent. 

342,844 

47,100 
2,290 

39,310 
381,682 
210,981 
244,809 

90,368 
309,878 

87,422 
288,548 
384,984 
239,459 

58,161 
472,528 

29 
21 
26 
18 
89 
96 
90 
279 
41 
60 
64 
16 
70 
29 
83 

1,011 

11,822 
2,242 

2,184 
4,288 
2,198 
2,720 
324 
7,558 
1,457 
4,508 
24,061 
3,421 
2,005 

.0084 
.0445 
1.1353 
.0457 
.0233 
.0455 
.0366 
.3088 
.0132 
.0686 
.0222 
.6)41 
.6292 
.0498 
.0175 

435.080 
111,115 

1,798 
61,745 
462,198 
225,4S3 
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Household  Menagerie  and  Museum, 

DE    THE 

fcgtlupiria  si  Jramaitii  Mature. 

A  EOOK  THAT  IS  REALLY  ALL  LTFE-EVLKT  FAMILY  SHOULD  HAVE  IT. 

LIVING  NATURE  IN  ALL  ITS  FORMS. 

The  only  Book  of  its  kind  ever  Published  which  gives  Piotorial  Representations  and 
Popular  Descriptions  of  the  History,  Habits,  and  Modes  of  Life, 


OF  ALL  TUE  CLASSES  (>F 


Laving  Beings  on  the  Earth,  in  the  Ocean,  and 

THE     AIR. 

1350    ENGRAVINGS    OF    MEN    AND    ANIMALS. 

In   One   Quarto    Volume,  1350  Illustrations,  Morocco,  Gilt  Back  and 
Centre.— Price,  $5  00. 


Books  upon  almost  every  other  subject  have  been  circulated  among  the  people,  except  those 
relating  to  the  very  interesting  and  important  one  of  Natural  History.  The  books  which  have 
heretofore  been  published,  on  this  subject,  have  been  adapted  either  to  mere  children,  or  to  those 
who  make  it  a  thorough  study.  Hence,  very  few  of  the  millions  of  readers  in  this  country  have 
within  their  reach  anything  satisfactory  upon  this  subject.  This  indicates  a  great  and  an  obvion? 
want,  as  no  subject  is  more  intensely  interesting,  and  none  more  improving,  than  that  of  the 
living  beings  that  people  the  globe.  This  want  we  are  confident  we  fully  meet  in  the  work  ivs 
here  offer  to  the  public. 

This  subject  is  treated  in  a  popular  style  ;  technical  names  and  terms  being  carefully  excluded, 
thus  adapting  it  to  the  understandings  and  tastes  of  general  readers,  and  making  it  one  of 

THE  MOST  INTERESTING  AND  USEFUL  OF  HOUSEHOLD  BOOKS. 

IT   EMBRACES 

I.  All  the  Various  Races  of  Men,  with  the  varieties  of  each  race,  as  the  European, 
.Mongolian.  Malay,  Negro,  Indian,  Australian,  Negrillo,  Telingin,  Ethiopian,  Hotten- 
tot, Abyssinian,  &c,  &c,  with  Engravings  of  each. 
II.  All  the  Varieties  of  Land  and  Sea  Animals,  including  the  various  species  of 
Monkeys,  the  Lion,  Tiger,  Leopard,  and  all  the  animals  of  the  cat-kind,  JackalL,  Wolf, 
Bear,  &c.,  &c,  with  their  habits  and  the  modes  of  taking  them  by  huntinc.  trapping, 
ensnaring,  <fcc,  and  also  the  animals  living  both  in  the  Sea  and  on'the  Land,  and  those 
living  exclusively  in  the  former. 
III.   All  the  Land  and  Sea  Birds,  a  list  too  numerous  to  repeat,  correct  Engravings  of 

which  constitute  a  very  attractive  feature  of  the  work. 
IV.  All  the  Various  Tribes  of  Fishes,  of  tne  Kivers,  Lakes  and  Oceans. 

V.  The  Keptiles  of  the  Globe. 
VI.  The  Various  Insects,  their  habits,  uses  and  modes  of  destruction,  &c.  «&c. 
VII.  Sea  Insects,  or  Crustacea. 
VIII.  The  Shell  Animals,  or  Mollusca,  &c,  &c. 

All  these  various  living  beings  are  described,  accurate  Illustrations  of  each,  and  their  habits* 
uses  and  modes  of  life  are  given ;  embracing  over  ^ 

THIRTEEN    HUNDRED    ENGRAVINGS    OP    MEN    AND    ANIMALS 

No  work  was  ever  issued  that  is  more  attractive  to  the  young,  none  over  whose  pages  the? 
hang  with  deeper  interest,  or  from  which  more  that  is  instructive  is  derived. 

It    is    the    Book    for    the    Young.  * 

Tlie  Rapid  Sale  of  over  30  OOO  Copies,  shows  the  estimation  in  which  it  is 
held  by  the  public  ;  and  is  at  once  an  index  of  the  public  want  and  of  the  complete,  adaptation  of 
this  work  to  meet  that  want. 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  AUBURN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 
SOLD  ONLY  TO  SUBSCRIBERS :  is  not  therefore  for  sale  in  any  Bookstore,  and  can  be 
had  only  of  our  Can\  asking  Agents.     And  all  who  desire  to  engage  in  soliciting  subscriptions  for 
the  above  raluable  work,  will  find  immediate  and  profitable  employment  by  addressing 

E.  ft.  STORKE,  Publishing  Agent, 

•  AUBURN,  N.  Y 


NEW  AND  VALUABLE  HOUSEHOLD   BOOK. 


JUST  ISSUED, 


THE  FAMILY,  THE  FARM,  THE  GARDENS, 

AND 

THE  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS, 

EMBRACING 

I.  THE  FAMILY  :  or,  How  to  Keep  Ilouse,  to  Provide,  to  Cook,  to  "Wash,  to  Bake,  to 
Dye,  to  Paint,  to  Preserve  Health,  to  Cure  Disease,  &c,  &c. — a  Complete  Manual  of  House- 
hold Management. 

It  contains  the  latest  discoveries  and  improvements  made,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  all 
the  bousehold  arts,  as  in  washing,  baking,  dyeing,  &c,  &e. ;  being  not  only  a  complete  and 
reliable  cook-book,  bat  also  a  guide  to  the  various  other  duties  incident  to  housekeeping — an 
indispensable  necessity  in  every  family. 

II.  THE   FARM  AND   GARDENS,  comprising: 

1.  The  Farm :   its  Management  and  Products. 

2.  The  Kitchen-Garden :  What  to  Grow,  and  How  to  Grow  it. 

3.  The  Fruit-Garden :   How  to  have  Choice  Fruit. 

4.  The  Flower-Garden :  How  to  Cultivate  all  out-door  Flowers. 

A  complete  and  valuable  compend  for  the  management  of  the  Faem  a*td  Gardens,  in  which 
will  be  found  the  collected  observations  and  experiments  of  scores  of  the  best  farmers,  gar- 
deners, fruit-growers,  and  florists  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  A  treasury  of  practical  infor- 
mation for  every  farm  or  lot  owner  in  the  land. 

III.  THE   DOMESTIC  ANIMALS: 

1.  The  Horse  :  To  Breed,  Break,  Feed,  and  Cure. 

2.  Cattle  :   The  best  Breeds,  and  their  Management 

3.  Sheep :   Their  Breeds,  Treatment,  &c. 

4.  Swine :  To  Breed,  Feed,  Cut  Up,  and  Cure. 

5.  Poultry  :   The  different  Breeds,  and  how  to  keep  them. 

6.  Bees :   Their  Habits,  Management,  &c 

Containing  a  complete  treatise  upon  each  of  the  domestic  animals,  from  the  best  European 
and  American  writers.  To  every  farmer,  or  even  to  the  owner  of  a  horse,  or  a  cow,  or  the 
keeper  of  poultry  and  bees,  this  part  of  our  work  alone  will  annually  pay  many  times  its  cost,  in 
the  instruction  it  gives  for  the  selection  of  the  best  animals,  in  the  economy  of  feeding  them, 
and  in  theft  consequent  increased  value  to  their  owners. 

The  whole  is  bound  in  one  volume  of  over  S00  large  and  compact  octavo  paces,  in  embossed 
morocco,  marble  edge,  trill  back,  and  side  dies,  illustrated  with  FINE  ENGRAVINGS  of 
Fruits,  Flowers,  Agricultural  Implements,  the  diiferent  Animals,  &c.,  &c,  and  sold  at  $4  qq 

EDITED    BY    E.    G.    STOREG. 


The  above  work  is  one  of  rare  value.  It  embraces  a  great  variety  of  the  most  interesting  an'l 
Important  practical  subjects,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  ALL  CLASSES  in  town  or  country.  It  is 
not  to  the  farmer  only  that  this  work  is  valuable.  It  is  adapted  equally  to  the  mechanic,  the 
mercb'int,  the  professional  man — to  all  who  own  gardens,  keep  horses,  cows,  poultry,  or  bees — 
TO    ALL   WHO   KEEP   HOUSE.     For  proof  of  this  please  review  its  subjects. 

It  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  a  very  convenient  and  instructive  hand-book  upon  the  various 
and  important  subjects  embraced  in  it,  aiding  the  memories  of  the  experienced  and  instructing 
the  young.  Its  object  is  to  lay  before  its  readers  in  one  volume,  and  in  a  convenient  and  easily 
•■  shape,  tte  latest  discoveries  and  improvements  relating  to  the  management  and  pro- 
ducts of  The  Farm,  The  Kitchen-Garden,  the  Fruit-Garden,  and  the  Flower-Garden.  The 
Farm,  of  course,  will  possess  a  special  interest  to  the  farmer,  while  all  the  other  subjects  are 
equally  interesting  to  all  classes,  irrespective  of  their  individual  avocations. 

Single  copies  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  price. 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  AUBURN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  AUBUBN,  N.  Y. 

^^"  It  is  sold  only  to  8UBS0EIBEE8,  and  by  onr  duly  constituted  aeents,  and  any  persoB 
desiring  to  engage  in  soliciting  subscriptions  for  it  will  find  immediate  and  proiltable  employ- 
ment by  addressing 

E.  G.  STORKE,  Publishing  Agent, 

AUBURN,    N  T. 


A  BOOK  FOE  EVEEY  HOUSEKEEPER. 


JUST  READY, 

THE  FAMILY  AND   HOUSEKEEPER'S  GUIDE 


HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE,  TO  PROVIDE,  TO  COOK,  TO  WASH,  TO  BAKE,  TO  DTE, 
TO  PAINT,  TO  PRESERVE  HEALTH,  TO  CURE  DISEASE,  ETC.,  ETC., 

A  COMPLETE  MANUAL  OF  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT. 

It  contains  the  latest  discoveries  and  improvements  made,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  all  the 
HOUSEHOLD  ARTS,  as  in  washing,  baking,  dyeing,  &c,  &c. — an  indispensable  necessity  in 
every  family.    240  large  octavo  pages.     Price  $1   SO. 

The  materials  for  this  work  have  been  derived  from  varied  and  reliable  sources,  from  the  best 
European  and  American  writers,  and  it  will  be  found  an  intelligent  and  reliable  guide  to  all 
who  would  carry  into  the  management  of  their  own  houses  aud  families  the  results  of  the  co! 
lected  observations  and  experiments  of  many  careful,  thorough,  and  accurate  observers. 

8ST-  SOLD  ONLY  BY  AGENTS. 


A  Book  for  every  Farmer,  Gardener,  Fruit-Grower,  and  Lover  of  Flowers. 


JUST     READY, 

THE   FARM   AND    GARDENS, 

COMPRISING, 

1.  The  Farm:  ITS  MANAGEMENT  AND  PRODUCTS. 

2.  The  Kitchen-Garden:  WHAT  TO  GKOW,  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  IT. 

3.  The  IPruit-Grarden :  HOW  TO  HAVE  CHOICE  FRUIT. 

4.  The  iniower-G-arden :  HOW  TO  CULTIVATE  ALL  OUT-DOOR  FLOWERS. 

A  complete  and  valuable  compend  for  the  management  of  the  Farm  and  Gardens,  In  which 
will  be  found  the  collected  observations  and  experiments  of  scores  of  the  best  farmers,  gardeners, 
fruit-growers,  and  florists  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  A  treasury  of  practical  information 
for  every  farm  or  lot  owner  in  the  land.  264  compact  octavo  pages,  illustrated  with  fine  en- 
gravings of  Fruits,  Flowers,  Agricultural  Implements,  &c.    Cloth,  $1   50 

EDITED    BY    E.    G.    STORKS. 

Farming  and  Gardening  are  kindred  pursuits.  The  latter  is  but  the  perfection,  or  the  better 
aspects  of  the  former.  Hence  each  part  of  this  work,  though  it  may  treat  in  one  part  of  The 
Farm  and  in  another  of  The  Gardens,  is  necessarily  and  directly  connected.  Those,  therefore, 
who  are  encaged  in  Kitchen-Gardening,  or  in  the  cultivation  of  Fruits  and  Flowers,  will  find 
the  matter  in  "the  first  division  of  this  work  important  even  to  them,  while  it  is  indispensable  to 
the  farmer. 

In  Thk  Kitciien-G arden  explicit  and  reliable  directions  are  given  for  cultivating  all  the 
various  garden  vegetables  and  the  smaller  fruits. 

In  The  Fruit-Garden  full  and  clear  directions  are  given  for  the  selection  and  cultivation  of 
the  best  varieties  of  fruit. 

In  The  Flower-Garden,  which  is  specially  addressed  to  ladies,  plain  directions  will  be  found 
for  selecting  aud  cultivating  the  choicest  varieties  of  out-door  flowers.' 

In  short,  it  is  believed  that  all  who  take  an  interest — and  who  does  not— in  the  varied  pro- 
ductions of  the  farm,  or  the  kitchen,  fruit,  or  flower-garden,  and  who  would  have  within  their 
reach  a  convenient  hand-book  upon  those  subjects,  will  find  this  an  instructive  manual  for  their 
daily  reference  and  use. 

Elf"  Single  copies  of  either  book  mailed  postage  paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Published  by  the  AUBURN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  AUBURN,  N.  Y.,  and  sold  onm 

BY  AGENTS. 

Canvassing  Agents  wanted,  to  whom  liberal  inducements  are  offered.    Address 

E.  O.  STORKE,  Publishing  Agent, 

AUBURN,  N.  Y 


THE  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
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